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CIIAPTEK  XXI. 

^Ok  the  Continent  the  news  of  Miiry's  deatli  excited  vari- 
otious.  The  Hiigiienots,  in  everj  part  of  Europe  to 
WW.  wliich  they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect  Lady, 
Swii'"™  *''°  ^^'^  retrenched  from  her  own  royal  sttite  in 
It. cmitinMi.  order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  perse- 
cuted people  of  God,*  In  the  United  Provinees,  where  she 
was  well  known  and  had  always  been  popular,  she  was  ten- 
derly lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whose  parts  and  accom- 
pUshmenta  had  obtained  for  liim  the  patronage  of  the  mu- 
niticent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  Embassy 
at  the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most  passionless  of 
nations  was  touched,  Tlie  very  marble,  he  said,  wept.f  The 
lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed  by  Ley- 
den  and  Utrecht.  The  States-general  put  on  mourning. 
The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled  dolefully  day 
after  day.f  James,  meanwhile,  strictly  prohibited  all  mourn- 
ing at  Saint  Germains,  and  prevailed  on  Lewis  to  issne  a 
similar  prohibition  at  Vereailles.     Some  of  the  most  illnstri- 

*  Sec  Clauilo'a  Scrnion  on  MHrj'e  ilonth. 

f  Prior  u>  Lurd  and  Lsdj  Lexington,  Jan,  f},  lfl95,  The  letter  U  among  tbe 
Leiinglon  Papers,  a  valuable  coUcetioti,  and  well  eilitfri. 

X  Uonlhlj  Hcrcurj  for  January,  li;9(i.  Ad  orator  oho  pnHiouneed  a  eulogium 
on  the  Queen  al  Utrecht  mui  go  absurd  as  to  sa;  tbat  she  spent  her  last  breatb  ia 
prajers  for  the  prosperity  of  ttii^  United  ProTincts:  "Valeant  et  Batavi" — these 
&re  her  last  words — "siiit  ttieoliimca ;  aiot  fion>ntes;  sint  beati;  stet  in  (etcmuui, 
stet  immota  prselarisBima  illorum  civitas,  hospitium  aliquanilo  mihi  gratissimum, 
uptime  de  me  meritum."  Sw  al^o  the  orations  of  Peter  FrBDciuB  of  Amsterdam, 
HDil  of  John  Ortwinius  of  Delft. 
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one  nobles  of  France,  and  among  them  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon 
and  of  Duras,  were  related  to  tlie  House  of  Nassau,  and  had 
always,  when  death  visited  that  House,  punctiliously  observed 
the  decent  ceremonial  of  sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden 
to  wear  black ;  and  they  submitted :  but  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  tlie  great  King  to  prevent  his  high-bred  and  sharp- 
witted  courtiers  from  whispering  to  each  other  that  there  was 
something  pitiful  in  this  revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the 
dead,  by  a  parent  on  a  child.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 
now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue. 
Indeed,  the  general  opinion  of  politicians,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  impossible  to 
sustain  himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  He  would  not, 
it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so  long  but  for  the  help 
of  his  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had 
been  repelled  by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers.  Her 
English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had  charmed  many  who 
were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch  habits. 
Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the  High- Church  party,  she 
loved  that  ritual  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy, and  complied  willingly  and  reverently  with  some  cere- 
monies which  he  considered  not  indeed  as  sinful,  but  as  child- 
ish, and  in  which  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part. 
While  the  war  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  nearly  half  the  year  out  of  England.  Hitherto  she  had, 
when  he  was  absent,  supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it 
well.  Who  was  to  supply  it  now  ?  In  what  vicegerent  could 
he  place  equal  confidence?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the 
nation  look  up  with  equal  respect  ?  All  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  therefore,  agreed,  in  thinking  that  his  position,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  far  more  difficult 
and  more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  But  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  were  deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his 
reign  was  decidedly  more  prosi)erou8  and  more  tranquil  after 
the  decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 

*  Journal  do  Dangcau ;  M^moirefl  de  Saint  Simon. 
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A  few  hours  after  William  had  lost  the  most  tender  and 
beloved  of  all  his  friends,  he  was  delivered  from  the  most 
DcmihofLux-  formidable  of  all  his  enemies.  Death  had  been 
einburg.  hu8j  at  Parfs  as  well  as  in  London.  While  Teni- 
son  was  praying  by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  admin- 
istering the  last  unction  to  Luxemburg.  The  great  French 
general  had  never  been  a  favorite  at  the  French  court :  but 
when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble  frame,  exhausted  by  war 
and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  dangerous  disease,  the  value 
of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  appreciated :  the 
royal  physicians  were  sent  to  prescribe  for  him :  the  sisters 
of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered  to  pray  for  him  :  but  prayers  and 
prescriptions  were  vain.  "  llow  glad  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  be,"  said  Lewis,  "  when  the  news  of  our  loss  reaches 
him."  He  was  mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable 
to  think  of  any  loss  but  his  own.* 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary  the 
King  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses  of 
DwtreM  of  tJ^^  t^^  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by 
wiiiuni.  ^  f^yj,  inarticulate  sounds.  The  answers  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him,  but  were  deliv- 
ered in  writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was 
transacted  by  the  intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  himself 
oppressed  with  sorrow.  During  some  weeks  the  important 
and  confidential  correspondence  between  the  King  and  Hein- 
sius  was  suspended.  At  length  William  forced  himself  to 
resume  that  correspondence :  but  his  first  letter  was  the  let- 
ter of  a  heart-broken  man.  Even  his  martial  ardor  had  been 
tamed  by  misery.  "I  tell  you  in  confidence,"  he  wrote, 
"that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  military  command. 
Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  hope  that  God  will 
strengthen  me."  So  despondingly  did  he  look  forward  to 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  of  his  many  campaigns.f 

There   was   no    interniption    of    parliamentary  business. 

•  Saint  Simon ;  Dangcau  ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  January,  1695. 

f  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  ^,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  1, 4 ;  Portland 

to  Lord  Lexington,  Jan.  |f ;  William  to  Heinsius,  ^"^  ^ ' 
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While  the  Abbey  was  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of 
parliamentary  ^^e  Queen,  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  at 
?JISSd^tton  ^^^  *^"^®  attracted  little  attention,  which  produced 
of  the  press,  j^^  excitemcnt,  which  has  been  left  unnoticed  by 
voluminous  annalists,  and  of  which  the  history  can  be  but  im- 
perfectly traced  in  the  Journals  of  the  House,  but  which  has 
done  more  for  liberty  and  for  civilization  than  the  Great 
Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Eights.  Early  in  the  session  a  select 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary 
statutes  were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of  those 
statutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue.  The  report  was 
made ;  and  all  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report 
were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the  laws  which 
the  Committee  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew 
was  the  law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put, "  that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Kesolution  that  the  act  entitled  an  Act  for 
preventing  Abuses  in  printing  seditious,  treasonable,  and  un- 
licensed Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and  Print- 
ing Presses,  be  continued."  The  Speaker  pronounced  that 
the  Noes  had  it ;  and  the  Ayes  did  not  think  fit  to  divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  acts,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly  be  suf- 
fered to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords. 
In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an  important  amend- 
ment. The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the  list  of  acts  to  be  con- 
tinued the  act  which  placed  the  press  under  the  control  of 
licensers.  The  Commons  resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, demanded  a  conference,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
managers.  The  leading  manager  was  Edward  Clarke,  a 
staunch  Wliig,  who  represented  Taunton,  the  stronghold,  dur- 
ing fifty  troubled  years,  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber 
a  paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the 
Lower  House  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  Act.  This  paper 
completely  vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Commons 
had  come.  But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  knew 
not  what  they  were  doing,  what  a  revolution  they  were  mak- 
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ing,  what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  existence.  They 
pointed  out  concisely,  clearly,  forcibly,  and  sometimes  with  a 
grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming,  the  absurdities  and 
iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was  about  to  expire.  But  all 
their  objections  will  be  found  to  relate  to  matters  of  detail. 
On  the  great  question  of  principle,  on  the  question  whether 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  society,  not  a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act 
is  condenmed,  not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account 
of  the  petty  grievances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commer- 
cial restrictions,  the  domiciliary  visits,  which  were  incidental 
to  it.  It  is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Company  of  Stationers  to  extort  money  from  publishers; 
l)ecause  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  government  to  search 
houses  under  the  authority  of  general  warrants;  because  it 
confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of  London ;  be- 
cause it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books  at  the  Custom- 
house till  the  pages  are  mildewed.  The  Commons  complain 
that  the  amount  of  the  fee  which  the  licenser  may  demand 
is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Customs  to  open  a  box  of  books  from  abroad, 
except  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press. 
IIow,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is  the  officer  to  know  that 
there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he  has  opened  it  ?  Such  were 
the  arguments  which  did  what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had 
failed  to  do.* 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest.  They  probably  ex- 
pected that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them ;  and,  in  fact,  such 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read  twice, 

*  In  the  Craftsman  of  November  20,  1731,  it  is  said  that  Locke  drew  up  the 
paper  in  which  the  Commons  gave  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  renew  the  License 
inp  Act  If  this  were  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Locke  wrote,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  a  multitude  of  plain  country  gentlemen  and  merchants, 
to  whom  his  opinions  touching  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  probably  have  seem- 
ed strange  and  dangerous.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that,  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence, he  refrained  from  giving  an  exposition  of  his  own  views,  and  contented 
himself  with  putting  into  a  neat  and  perspicuous  form  arguments  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  parliamentary  majority. 
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and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the  session  closed 
before  the  committee  had  reported;  and  English  literature 
was  emancipated,  and  emancipated  forever,  from  the  control 
of  the  government.* 

This  great  event  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Evelyn  and 
Luttrell  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in  their  diaries. 
The  Dutch  minister  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  in 
his  despatches.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Mercuries.  The  public  attention  was  occupied  by 
other  and  far  more  exciting  subjects. 

One  of  those  subjects  was  the  death  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  enlightened,  and,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  the 
i)e«th  of  most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who  were  formed 
Halifax.  jjj  ^jjQ  corrupt  and  licentious  Whitehall  of  the 

Restoration.  About  a  month  after  the  splendid  obsequies  of 
Mary,  a  funeral  procession  of  almost  ostentatious  simplicity 
passed  round  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  There,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  from  her  coflin,  lies  the  coflSn  of  George  Savile, 
Marquess  of  Halifax. 

Halifax  and  Nottingham  had  long  been  friends:  and  Lord 
Eland,  now  Halifax's  only  son,  had  been  affianced  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's  daughter.  The  day  of  the 
nuptials  was  fixed :  a  joyous  company  assembled  at  Burley 
on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father,  which,  from 
one  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks  down  on  mag- 
nificent woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich  valley  of  Cat- 
mos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The  father  of  the  bride- 
groom was  detained  in  London  by  indisposition,  which  was 
not  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  On  a  sudden  his  malady  took 
an  alarming  form.  He  was  told  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live.  He  received  the  intimation  with  tranquil  fortitude. 
It  was  proposed  to  send  oflE  an  express  to  summon  his  son  to 
town.     But  Halifax,  good-natured  to  the  last,  would  not  dis- 

•  Sec  the  Commons'  Journals  of  Feb.  11,  April  12,  and  April  17,  and  the  I-.ords* 
Joiimalii  of  April  8,  and  April  18, 1695.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the 
Commons'  Journal  of  the  12th  of  April,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover 
whether  there  was  a  division  on  the  amendment  made  by  the  Lords. 
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turb  the  felicity  of  the  wedding-day.  He  gave  strict  orders 
that  his  interment  should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for 
the  great  change  by  devotions  which  astonished  those  wlio 
had  called  him  an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a 
philosopher  and  of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred, 
not  suspecting  his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and 
drawing  the  curtain.*  His  legitimate  male  posterity  and  his 
titles  soon  became  extinct.  No  small  portion,  however,  of 
his  wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daughter's  son,  Philip 
Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
generally  known  that  some  adventurers,  who,  without  advan- 
tages of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  conspicuous 
by  the  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood  of  Halifax. 
He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose  dramas  once  drew 
crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres,  and  some  of  whose  gay 
and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the  memory  of  himdreds  of 
thousands.  From  Henry  Carey  descended  that  Ednmnd 
Kean  who,  in  our  own  time,  transformed  himself  so  marvel- 
lously into  Shylock,  lago,  and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality 
to  Halifax.  The  truth  is  that  the  memory  of  Halifax  is  en- 
titled in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protection  of  history.  For 
what  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  statesmen  is 
this,  that,  through  a  long  public  life,  and  through  frequent 
and  violent  revolutions  of  public  feeling,  he  almost  invariably 
took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of  his  time  which  his- 
tory has  finally  adopted.  He  was  called  inconstant,  because 
the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  contending  fac- 
tions was  perpetually  varying.  As  well  might  the  polestar 
be  called  inconstant  because  it  is  sometimes  to  the  east  and 
sometimes  to  the  west  of  the  pointers.  To  have  defended 
the  ancient  and  legal  constitution  of  the  realm  against  a  sedi- 
tions populace  at  one  conjuncture,  and  against  a  tyrannical 
government  at  another;  to  have  been  the  foremost  champion 
of  order  in  the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the  fore- 
most champion  of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1685 ; 

•  L'Hermitagc,  April  JJ,  1695 ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Burnet,  ii.,  149. 
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to  have  been  jnst  and  merciful  to  Koman  Catholics  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  to  Exclusionists  in  the  days  of 
the  Rye-house  Plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save 
both  the  head  of  Stafford  and  tlie  head  of  Eussell ;  this  was 
a  course  which  contemporaries,  heated  by  passion,  and  de- 
luded by  names  and  badges,  might  not  unnaturally  call  fickle, 
but  which  deserves  a  very  different  name  from  the  late  justice 
of  posterity. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  deep  stain  on  the  memory  of 
this  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he,  who 
had  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  Convention,  could  have  af- 
terward stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint  Germains. 
The  fact  cannot  be  disputed :  yet  for  him  there  are  excuses 
which  cannot  be  pleaded  for  others  who  were  guilty  of  the 
same  crime.  He  did  not,  like  Marlborough,  Eussell,  and  Go- 
dolphin,  betray  a  master  by  whom  he  was  trusted,  and  with 
whose  benefits  he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and 
malice  of  the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a 
moment  among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon 
repented  of  the  error  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by 
passion ;  that,  though  never  reconciled  to  the  court,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in  which  he  ex- 
horted his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the  public  burdens, 
heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light  when  compared  with 
the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  far 
more  cruel  than  death  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the 
Lord  President.  That  able,  ambitious,  and  daring  statesman 
was  again  hurled  down  from  power.  In  his  first  fall,  terrible 
as  it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity  ;  and  he  had, 
by  availing  himself  with  rare  skill  of  an  extraordinary  crisis 
in  public  affairs,  risen  once  more  to  the  most  elevated  posi- 
tion among  English  subjects.  The  second  ruin  was,  indeed, 
less  violent  than  the  first :  but  it  was  ignominious  and  irre- 
trievable. 

*  An  Essay  upon  Taxes,  calculated  for  the  present  Juncture  of  Affairs,  1693. 
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The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  oflScial  men  of 
that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind  a  feelins:  such  as  could 
Inquiries  into    not  but  vcut  itsclf,  sooncr  or  later,  in  some  lor- 
of  the  public     midablc  explosion.     But  the  eains  were  immedi- 

offlces.  *  " 

ate  :  the  day  of  retribution  was  uncertain  ;  and  the 
plunderers  of  the  public  were  as  greedy  and  as  audacious 
as  ever,  when  the  vengeance,  long  threatened  and  long  de- 
layed, suddenly  overtook  the  proudest  and  most  powerful 
among  them. 

Tlie  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all 
indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  fury  with 
which  it  would  burst.  An  infantry  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  at  Eoyston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  people 
of  that  town  and  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sum  exacted 
was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  moderation  of  the 
demand  would  have  been  thought  wonderful.  But  to  Eng- 
lish shopkeepers  and  farmers  military  extortion  was  happily 
quite  new  and  quite  insupportable.  A  petition  was  sent  up 
to  the  Commons.  The  Commons  summoned  the  accusers  and 
the  accused  to  the  bar.  It  soon  appeared  that  a  grave  oflEence 
had  been  committed,  but  that  the  oflEenders  were  not  alto- 
gether without  excuse.  .The  public  money  which  had  been 
issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had 
been  fraudulently  detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent. 
It  was  not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms,  and  who  had  not 
necessaries,  should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right  and  the  Declaration  of  Right.  But  it  was 
monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen  was  heavily  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military  stipend 
known  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  absolute 
want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set  forth  in 
a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid  before  William. 
William,  who  had  been  long  struggling  against  abuses  which 
grievously  impaired  the  eflSciency  of  his  army,  was  glad  to 
have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  lie  promised  ample  re- 
dress, cashiered  the  offending  colonel,  gave  strict  orders  that 
the  troops  should  receive  their  due  regularly,  and  established 

v.— 2 
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a  military  board  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  punishing 
such  malpractices  as  had  taken  place  at  Royston.^ 

But  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discovering 
ten  othei*s.  In  the  couree  of  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  at  Royston,  it  was  discovered  that  a  bribe  of  two 
hundred  guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry  Guy,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Guy  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not  without  much  exul- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he  was  one  of  those  tools 
who  had  passed,  together  with  the  buildings  and  furniture  of 
the  public  offices,  from  James  to  William  :  he  affected  the  char- 
acter of  a  High-Churchman  ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  party,  and  es- 
pecially with  Trevor.f 

Another  name,  which  was  afterward  but  too  widely  cele- 
brated, first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time.  James 
Craggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then  been  a  foot- 
man. His  abilities,  eminently  vigorous,  though  not  improved 
by  education,  had  raised  him  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now 
entering  on  a  career  which  was  destined  to  end,  after  many 
years  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  despair.  He 
had  become  an  army  clothier.  He.  was  examined  as  to  his 
dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regiments;  and,  as  he  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent  to  keep  Guy 
company  in  the  Tower.:}: 

A  few  hours  after  Craggs  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  a 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  truth 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  26,  Mar.  6 ;  A  Collection  of  the  Debates  and 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695  upon  the  Inquiry  into  the  Inte  Bribe- 
ries and  Corrupt  Practices,  1695;  L'Hermitage  to  the  States-general,  March  -fif; 
Van  Citters,  March  Jf ;  I/Hermitage  says:  "Si  par  cette  recherche  la  chambrc 
pouvoit  remddier  au  desordre  qui  rdgne,  die  rendroit  un  service  tr^s  utile  et  trfes 
agreable  au  Roy." 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Fob.  16, 1696 ;  Collection  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings 
in  Parliament  in  1694  and  1695 ;  Life  of  Wharton ;  Burnet,  ii.,  144. 

J  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.,  583 ;  Commons*  Journals,  Mar.  ft,  7, 
1695.  The  history  of  the  terrible  end  of  this  man  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets 
of  the  South  Sea  year. 
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of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  the  hackney  -  coachmen  of 
London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  repoi-t  which  excited 
universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It  appeared  that  these 
poor  hard-working  men  had  been  cruelly  wTonged  by  the 
board  under  the  authority  of  which  an  act  of  the  preceding 
session  had  placed  them.  They  had  been  pillaged  and  insult- 
ed, not  only  by  the  commissioners,  but  by  one  commissionei^'s 
lackey  and  by  another  commissioner's  harlot.  The  Commons 
addressed  the  King;  and  the  King  turned  the  delinquents 
out  of  their  places.* 

But  by  this  time  delinquents  far  higher  in  power  and  rank 
were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  detection,  the 
excitement,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
became  more  intense.  The  frightful  prevalence  of  bribery, 
corruption,  and  extortion  was  everywhere  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. A  contemporary  pamphleteer  compares  the  state 
of  the  political  world  at  this  conjuncture  to  the  state  of  a  city 
in  which  the  plague  has  just  been  discovered,  and  in  which 
the  terrible  words, "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen 
on  some  door8.t  Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  speedily  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled, 
first  into  murmurs,  and  then  into  clamors.  A  rumor  rose  and 
spread  that  the  funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in 
the  kingdom,  the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, ]iad  been  largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
great  men ;  and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds 
were  mentioned. 

The  mention  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories, 
and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps 
any  other  three  Tories  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  could  all  be 
driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters,  the 
Whigs  would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Cabinet. 


*  CommonsMoumals,  March  8,  KiOn ;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceed- 
IfigB  in  Parlkunent  in  1694  and  1696;  L'Ucmiitage,  March  ^g. 
t  EzAct  Collection  of  Debates. 
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Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity  es- 
cape him.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of  quality 
who  were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery,  he  would 
Lave  laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the  nation  had 
on  a  sudden  begun  to  persecute  men  for  doing  what  eveiy- 
body  had  always  done  and  was  always  trying  to  do.  But,  if 
people  would  be  fools,  it  was  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
make  use  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of  political  purity  was  not 
so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Wharton  as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry ; 
but  his  abilities  were  so  versatile,  and  his  impudence  so  con- 
summate, that  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an 
austere  patriot  mourning  over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a 
degenerate  age.  While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party- 
spirit,  which  in  honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but 
which  in  him  was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  up  his 
friends  to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  re- 
ports which  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill  of 
little  interest  was  under  discussion  in  the  Commons,  the  post- 
man arrived  with  numerous  letters  directed  to  members;  and 
the  distribution  took  place  at  the  bar  with  a  buzz  of  conver- 
sation which  drowned  the  voices  of  the  orators.  Seymour, 
whose  imperious  temper  always  prompted  him  to  dictate  and 
to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers  on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of 
their  conduct,  and  called  on  the  Speaker  to  reprimand  them. 
An  angry  discussion  followed ;  and  one  of  the  offenders  was 
provoked  into  making  an  allusion  to  the  stories  which  were 
current  about  both  Seymour  and  the  Speaker.  "It  is  un- 
doubtedly improper  to  talk  while  a  bill  is  under  discussion : 
but  it  is  much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed. 
If  we  are  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how 
severely  ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is 
eating  away  the  very  substance  of  our  institutions!"  That 
was  enough :  the  spark  had  fallen  :  the  train  was  ready :  the 
explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a  tumultu- 
ous debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  "the  Tower"  was  repeat- 
edly heard,  Wharton  managed  to  carry  his  point.  Before 
the  House  rose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
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books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.* 

Foley  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  committee.  Within 
a  week  he  reported  that  the  Speaker,  Sir  John  Trevor,  had, 
voteofcenrore  ^"  *^®  preceding  session,  received  from  the  City  a 
ontbespeaker.  thousand  giiincas  for  expediting  a  local  bill.  This 
discovery  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  al- 
ways hated  Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the 
Tories.  During  six  busy  sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had 
made  him  an  object  of  general  aversion.  The  legitimate 
emoluments  of  his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year:  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  pocketed  at  least  ten 
thousand  a  year.f  His  profligacy  and  insolence  united  had 
been  too  much  even  for  the  angelic  temper  of  Tillotson.  It 
was  said  that  the  gentle  Archbishop  had  been  heard  to  mut- 
ter something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker  passed  by  him.:}: 
Yet,  great  as  were  the  offences  of  this  bad  man,  his  punish- 
ment was  fully  proportioned  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  had  been  read,  it  was  moved  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  He  had  to 
stand  up  and  to  put  the  question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of 
Aye.  He  called  on  the  Noes ;  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard. 
He  was  forced  to  declare  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  man  of 
spirit  would  have  given  up  the  ghost  with  remorse  and 
shame:  and  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  that  moment  left 
its  mark  even  on  the  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of 
Trevor.  Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day, 
he  would  have  had  to  put  the  question  on  a  motion  for  his 
own  expulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought  down  a  royal 
message  autliorizing  the  Commons  to  elect  another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chiefs  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton 
in  the  chair:  but  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their  ob- 


•  Life  of  Wharton,  1716;  L'Hcrmitapc,  March  j'V,  1695.  L'Hcrmitage's  narra- 
tive w  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  March  7,  169 J,  from  which  it  appearH  that,  just 
before  the  committee  was  appointed,  the  House  resolved  that  letters  should  not  bo 
delivered  out  to  members  during;  a  sitting. 

t  L'HermiUge,  March,  1|,  1695.  t  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson. 
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ject.     Foley  was  chosen,  presented,  and  approved.     Though 

Foley  elected  ^®  ^^^  ^^  '^^®  gencmlly  voted  with  the  Tories,  he 
Speaker.  g|.jjj  q^Wq^  hiuisclf  a  Whig,  and  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  many  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  both  the  abilities  and 
the  knowledge  which  were  necessary  to  enable  hiiu  to  preside 
over  the  debates  with  dignity ;  but  what,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  House  then  found  itself  placed,  was 
not  unnaturally  considered  as  his  principal  recommendation, 
was  that  implacable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which 
he  somewhat  ostentatiously  professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely 
felt.  On  the  day  after  he  entered  on  his  functions,  his  pred- 
ecessor was  expelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  baseness ; 
and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  fii'st  inspection  of  the 
Inquiry  into  accouiits  of  tlic  City.  The  accounts  of  the  East 
the  EiS"indu  I^idia  Company  were  more  obscure.  The  commit- 
compwiy.  ^^  reported  that  they  had  sat  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
had  examined  documents,  had  interrogated  directors  and 
clerks,  but  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity.  Some  most  suspicious  entries  had  been 
discovered,  under  the  head  of  special  service.  The  expendi- 
ture on  this  account  had,  in  the  year  1093,  exceeded  eighty 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay  of  this 
money,  the  director  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  liad  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty-three 
thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  his  colleagues  had,  without 
calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked  him  for 
his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums  to  be  in- 
stantly made  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinous  directors 
had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay,  and  had  called  for  a 
detailed  statement.  But  the  only  answer  which  they  had 
been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was  that  there  were  some 
great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 


♦  Commons*  Journals,  March   12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  169^;  Vernon  to  Lexington, 
March  15 ;  L' Hermitage,  March  ||. 
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The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an 
agreement  by  which  the  Company  had  covenanted  to  furnish 

a  person  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons 
dealings  of  of  saltpctrc.  At  the  first  glance,  this  transaction 
^^*'^'  seemed  merchant -like  and  fair.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  Colston  was  merely  an  agent  for  Seymour. 
Suspicion  was  excited.  Tlie  complicated  terms  of  the  bar- 
gain were  severely  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  framed  in 
such  a  manner  that,  in  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must 
be  a  gainer  and  the  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  understood 
the  matter  was  that  the  contract  was  merely  a  disguise  in- 
tended to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the  disguise  was  so  skilfully 
managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  perplexed,  and 
that  even  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were  such  evi- 
dence of  corruption  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by  a  court  of 
justice.  Seymour  escaped  without  a  vote  of  censure,  and  still 
continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Com- 
mons.* But  the  authority  which  he  had  long  exercised  in 
the  House  and  in  the  western  counties  of  England,  though 
not  destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished;  and,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  traffic  in  saltpetre  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Whig 
pamphleteers  and  poets.f 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardor  of  Whar- 
ton and  of  Wharton's  confederates.     They  were  determined 

to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the  eighty  or 
siV  Thomas      uiucty  thousaud  pounds  of  secret  -  service  money 

which  had  been  intrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company.     Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was 

•  On  Tit  quMl  ^toit  impossible  de  le  poursuivre  en  justice,  chneun  toutefois  d6- 
meiirant  convaincu  que  c*6toit  un  march6  fait  k  la  main  pour  lui  fairc  present  de 
U  sommc  de  10,000/.,  et  qu'il  avoit  M  plus  habile  que  les  autres  novices  que 

n*aToient  pas  su  faire  si  finement  lours  affaires. — L' Hermitage,  —  ^„y-    Commons 

Journals,  March  12 ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  April  26 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  145. 
f  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy  (1703),  is  the  line 

"When  Seymonr  scorns  saltpetre  pence." 

In  another  satire  is  the  line 

"  Bribed  Seyrooor  tnribet  accnses.** 
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questioned  in  his  place :  he  refused  to  answer :  be  was  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  providing  that  if,  be- 
fore a  certain  day,  he  should  not  acknowledge  the  whole  truth, 
he  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office,  should  re- 
fund to  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum  which 
had  been  confided  to  him,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  crown.  Itich  as  he  was,  these  penal- 
ties would  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Commons  were 
in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  bill  without  a  single  di- 
vision.* Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  saltpetre  contract  was 
the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  forward  with  unabashed 
forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice;  but  his  effrontery  only 
injured  the  cause  which  he  defended.f  In  the  Upper  House 
the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds.  Preesing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  declared,  on  his 
faith,  on  his  honor,  that  he  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
question,  and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  pure 
love  of  justice.  Ilis  eloquence  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Cook,  who,  frotn  the  bar,  im- 
plored the  Peers  not  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture 
unknown  to  the  mild  laws  of  England.  "Instead  of  this 
cruel  bill,"  he  said,"  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  all."  The  Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable. After  some  communication  with  the  Commons, 
it  was  determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  -  service  money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
expended ;  and  an  act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  discov- 
ery, he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  wOiich  he  might 
confess,  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery,  he  should  re- 
main in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement  Leeds  gave  in  pub- 
lic all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with  decency  give.  In 
private  those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numer- 
ous artifices  for  the  purpose   of  averting  inquiry.     It  was 


*  Commons'  Journals  from  March  26  to  April  8, 1695. 
t  L'Hermitage,  April  ^,  1695. 
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whispered  that  things  might  come  out  which  everj'^  good  Eng- 
lishman would  wish  to  hide,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
enormous  sums  which  had  passed  through  Cook's  hands  had 
been  paid  to  Portland  for  His  Majesty's  use.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  were  determined  to  know  the  truth,  who- 
ever might  suffer  by  the  disclosure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  had  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  joint  committee^  consisting  of  twelve  lords  and 
iiKioirybya  twcuty-four  mcmbcrs  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
J2rifLS3^  luet  ^^  ^lie  Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton  was 
and  commoiii.  p]aced  in  the  chair :  and  in  a  f eW  hours  great  dis- 
coveries were  made. 

The  King  and  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with  un- 
blemished honor.  Not  only  had  not  the  King  taken  any  part 
of  tlie  secret-service  money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but  he  had 
not,  during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary  present 
which  the  Company  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid  annually  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  appeared  that  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Portland,  and  rejected. 
The  money  lay  during  a  whole  year  ready  to  be  paid  to  him 
if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He  at  length  told  those  who 
pressed  this  immense  bribe  on  him  that,  if  they  persisted  in 
insulting  him  by  such  an  offer,  they  would  make  him  an  ene- 
my of  their  Company.  Many  people  wondered  at  the  probi- 
ty which  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally 
thought  interested  and  grasping.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
he  loved  money,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
lienor.  He  took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that 
he  could  honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an 
act  of  baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the  compli- 
ments which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.f  The  integri- 
ty of  Nottingham  oould  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had  been  refused.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  briberv  was  fullv  made  out  was 
small.     A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had  drawn  from 

•  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and  Proceedings. 

t  L'Hcrmitagc,  ^^',^;  1695;  Pgitland  to  Lexington,  ^^- 
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the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been  embezzled  by  the 
brokere  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  work  of  corruption ; 
and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  it  was  not  easy  to  learn  from 
the  reluctant  witnesses  who  were  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee. One  glimpse  of  light,  however,  was  caught :  it  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  it  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  highest  moment.  A 
large  sum  was  traced  from  Cook  to  an  agent  named  Firebrace, 
and  from  Firebrace  to  another  agent  named  Bates,  who  was 
well  known  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  Iligh-Church 
party,  and  especially  with  Leeds.  Bates  was  summoned ;  but 
he  absconded :  messengers  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him :  he 
was  caught,  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and  sworn. 
The  story  which  he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  be- 
tween the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring  his 
patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe  Leeds, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with  five  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  which  were  then  worth  at  least  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  had  offered  those  guineas  to  His  Grace,  and  had, 
by  His  Grace's  permission,  left  them  long  at  His  Grace's  house 
in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  Eobart,  who  was  His  Grace's 
confidential  man  of  business.  It  should  seem  that  these  facts 
admitted  of  only  one  interpretation.  Bates,  however,  swore 
that  the  Duke  had  refused  to  accept  a  farthing.  "Wh}', 
then,"  it  was  asked,  "was  the  gold  left,  by  his  permission,  at 
his  house  and  in  the  hands  of  his  servant  ?"  "  Because,"  an- 
swered Bates,  "  I  am  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged 
His  Grace  to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Eobart 
might  count  them  for  me ;  and  His  Grace  was  so  good  as  to 
consent."  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had  been 
true,  the  guineas  would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  been  taken 
away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  re- 
mained half  a  year  wliere  he  had  left  them.  The  money  had, 
indeed,  at  last — and  this  was  one  of  the  most  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case — been  paid  back  by  Eobart  on  the 
very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first  met  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  Who  could  believe  tliat,  if  tlie  transac- 
tion had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corruption,  the  money 
would  have  been  detained  as  long  as  Cook  was  able  to  re- 
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main  silent,  and  would  have  been  refunded  on  the  very  first 
day  on  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  out?* 

A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton  re- 
ported to  the  Commons  what  had  passed  in  the  Exchequer 
Impeachment  Chamber.  The  indignation  was  general  and  ve- 
ofLeetis.  hemcnt.  "You  now  understand,"  said  Wharton, 
"why  obstructions  have  been  thrown  in  our  way  at  every 
step,  why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why 
llis  Majesty's  name  has  been  artfully  used  to  prevent  us  from 
going  into  an  inquiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to  light  but 
what  is  to  His  Majesty's  honor.  Can  we  think  it  stmnge 
that  our  difficulties  should  have  been  great,  when  we  consider 
the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of  him  who  was  se- 
cretly thwarting  us?  It  is  time  for  us  to  prove  signally  to 
the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  criminal  to  double  so 
cunningly  that  we  cannot  track  him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that 
we  cannot  reach  him.  Never  was  tliere  a  more  flagitious  in- 
stance of  corruption.  Never  was  tliere  an  oflFender  who  had 
less  claim  to  indulgence.  The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  has  to  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great 
debt  we  generously  cancelled :  but  the  manner  in  which  our 
generosity  has  been  requited  forces  us  to  remember  that  he 
was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  from  France. 
How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be  venal  has  ac- 
cess to  the  royal  ear?  Our  best  laid  enterprises  have  been 
defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have  been  betrayed.  And 
what  wonder  is  it  ?  Can  we  doubt  that,  together  with  this 
home  trade  in  charters,  a  profitable  foreign  trade  in  secrets 
is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  he  who  sells  us  to  one  an- 
other will,  for  a  good  price,  sell  us  all  to  the  common  ene- 
my ?''  Wharton  concluded  by  moving  that  Leeds  should  be 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.f 

Leeds  had  many  friends  and  dependents  in  the  House  of 


•  L'HermiUge  ( jj^'rjg^^'  1695)  justly  rcmnrks,  that  the  way  in  which  the  money 

was  »ent  back  strenfi^hcncd  the  case  aj]^in8t  Leed8. 

f  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  member  who  is  called  D  in  the 
Exact  Collection  was  Wharton. 
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Commons :  but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
England,  to  impeach  the  Duke.  But,  before  this  order  could 
be  obeyed,  it  was  announced  that  His  Grace  was  at  the  door 
and  requested  an  audience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  the  Com- 
mons, Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He  denied 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  he  had  taken  any 
money  for  himself.  But  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  al- 
most boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting  money 
from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a  ser- 
vice wliich  any  man  in  power  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  render  to  a  friend.  Too  many  persons,  indeed,  in  that  age, 
made  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction  between  a 
minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for  himself 
and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents  for 
his  dependents.  The  former  was  corrupt :  the  latter  was 
merely  good-natured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell,  with  great 
complacency,  a  story  about  himself,  which  would,  in  our  days, 
drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  of  office,  but  out  of  the 
society  of  gentlemen.  "  When  I  w^as  Treasurer,  in  King 
Charles's  time,  my  Lords,  the  excise  was  to  be  farmed.  There 
w-ere  several  bidders.  Harry  Savile,  for  whom  I  had  a  great 
value,  informed  me  that  they  had  asked  for  his  interest  with 
me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  that  he  had  done  his  best  for 
them.  '  What !'  said  I :  '  tell  them  all  so,  when  only  one  can 
have  the  farm  V  *  No  matter,'  said  Harry :  *  tell  them  all  so ; 
and  the  one  who  gets  the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes  it  to 
me.'  The  gentlemen  came.  I  said  to  every  one  of  them 
separately,  *  Sir,  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savile:'  'Sir, 
Mr.  Savile  has  been  much  your  friend.'  In  the  end  Harry 
got  a  handsome  present ;  and  I  wished  him  good  luck  with  it. 
I  was  his  shadow  then.     I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  genera- 
tion, when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  impeach 
him  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  hastened 
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thither :  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  question  had  been  put 
and  carried.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admittance ;  and 
he  was  admitted.  A  chair,  according  to  ancient  usage,  was 
placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was  informed  that  the 
House  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

He  spoke,  but  with  less  tact  and  judgment  than  usual.  He 
magnitied  his  own  public  services.  But  for  him,  he  said, 
there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to  impeach 
him :  a  boast  so  extravagant  that  it  naturally  made  his  hcar- 
ei-8  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which  his  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  really  deserved.  As  to  the  charge 
against  him,  he  said  little  more  than  that  he  was  innocent, 
that  there  had  long  been  a  malicious  design  to  ruin  him,  that 
he  would  not  go  into  particulars,  that  the  facts  which  had 
been  proved  would  bear  two  constructions,  and  that  of  the 
two  constructions  the  more  favorable  ought  in  candor  to  be 
adopted.  He  withdrew,  after  praying  the  House  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  which  had  just  been  passed,  or,  if  that  could 
not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy  justice. 

His  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defence :  they  there-* 
fore  did  not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been 
carried  just  before  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  with  a  large  fol- 
lowing, went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  that  the 
Commons  had  resolved  to  impeacii  the  Duke.  A  committee 
of  managers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and  to  pre- 
pare the  evidence.* 

Tlie  articles  were  speedily  drawn :  but  to  the  chain  of  ev- 
idence one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Robart, 
if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and  confronted  with  other 
witnesses,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  forced  to  sup- 
ply. He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  A 
messenger  went  with  the  summons  to  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  and  was  there  informed  that  the  Swiss  was  not  with- 
in, that  he  had  been  three  days  absent,  and  that  where  he  was 
tlie  porter  could  not  tell.     The  Lords  immediately  presented 

*  An  to  the  proceedings  of  this  eventful  day,  April  27, 1695,  8ee  the  Journals  of 
the  tvro  Houaes,  and  the  Exact  Ck>nection. 
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an  address  to  the  King,  requesting  liim  to  give  orders  that 
the  ports  might  be  stopped  and  the  fugitive  arrested.  But 
Kobart  was  already  in  Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native 
mountains. 

The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commons 
to  proceed.  They  vehemently  accused  Ixjeds  of  having  sent 
away  the  witness  who  alone  could  furnish  legal  proof  of  that 
which  was  already  established  by  moral  proof-  Leeds,  now 
at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeachment,  gave  himself  the 
airs  of  an  injnred  man.  "My  Lords,"  he  said,  "the  conduct 
of  the  Commons  is  without  precedent.  They  impeach  me  of 
a  high  crime :  they  promise  to  prove  it :  then  they  find  that 
they  have  not  the  means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me 
for  not  supplying  them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought 
not  to  have  brought  a  charge  like  this  without  well  consider- 
ing whether  they  had  or  had  not  evidence  sufficient  to  support 
it.  If  Kobart's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable, 
why  did  they  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story  before  they 
made  up  their  minds  ?  They  may  thank  their  own  intemper- 
,ance,  their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is  a 
foreigner:  he  is  timid:  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which 
he  has  been  concerned  has  been  pronounced  by  the  House  of 
Connnons  to  be  highly  criminal,  that  his  master  is  impeached, 
that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own  turn  is  coming. 
He  naturally  takes  fright :  he  escapes  to  his  own  country ; 
and,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will  venture  to  predict  that 
it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  himself  again  within  reach  of 
the  Speaker's  warrant.  But  what  is  that  to  me?  Am  I  to 
lie  all  my  life  under  the  stigma  of  an  accusation  like  this, 
merely  because  the  violence  of  my  accusers  has  scared  their 
own  witness  out  of  Ensjland  ?  I  demand  an  immediate  trial. 
I  move  your  Lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons 
shall  proceed  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment 
shall  be  dismissed."  A  few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "  Well 
moved."  But  the  Peers  were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a 
step  which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom 
that   House  represented.      The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the 
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groaiid ;  and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued.* 

The  impeachment  was  never  revived.  The  evidence  which 
would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not  forthcom- 
j^ttf^rmot  i'^gi  *^^  ft  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly 
of  Leeds.  havc  auswercd  Wharton's  purpose  better  than  the 
informal  verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had  already 
pronounced.  The  work  was  done.  The  Whigs  were  domi- 
nant. Leeds  was  no  longer  chief  minister,  was,  indeed,  no 
longer  a  minister  at  all.  William,  from  respect  probably  for 
the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately  lost,  and 
to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment,  avoided  ev- 
erything that  could  look  like  harshness.  The  fallen  states- 
man was  suffered  to  retain  during  a  considerable  time  the  title 
of  Lord  President,  and  to  walk  on  public  occasions  between 
the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  Seal.  But  he  was  told  that  he 
would  do  well  not  to  show  himself  at  Council :  the  business 
and  the  patronage  even  of  the  department  of  which  he  was 
the  nominal  head  passed  into  other  hands;  and  the  place 
which  he  ostensibly  filled  was  considered  in  political  circles 
as  really  vacant.f 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there,  during 
some  months,  from  the  public  eye.  When  the  Parliament 
met  again,  however,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat.  Though 
he  was  well  stricken  in  years  and  cruelly  tortured  by  disease, 
his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever.  With  indefatigable 
energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  climb,  as  he  flattered  himself, 
toward  that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had  twice  reached,  and 
from  which  he  had  twice  fallen.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  debate :  but,  though  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  always 
secured  to  him  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  never 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  was  in  power,  admitted  to 
the  smallest  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

There  was  one  great  humiliation  which  he  could  not  be 
spared.     William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the 

•  Exact  Collection ;  Lords'  Journals,  Miiy  3,  1696  ;  Commons'  Journals,  May  2, 8 ; 
L*Hermitage,  May  /^;  London  Ga7X>tte,  May  13. 

f  L'UemiiUge,  May  ^(,  1695 ;  Veraon  to  Shrewsbury,  June  22, 1697. 
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army  in  tlie  Netherlands :  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before 
lie  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  government 
should  be  administered  during  his  absence.  Hitherto  Mary 
had  acted  as  his  vicegerent  when  he  was  out  of  England :  but 
she  was  gone.  He  therefore  delegated  his  authority  to  sev- 
Lonis-justices  ®'^  Lords-justiccs — Tcnison,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
•ppoinifcd.       |j^j^.y .  gouiei^^  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  Pembroke, 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward ;  Dorset, 
Lord  Chamberlain  ;  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Go- 
dolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  easy  to 
judge  from  this  list  of  names  which  way  the  balance  of  power 
was  now  leaning.  Godolphin  alone  of  the  seven  was  a  Tory. 
The  Lord  President,  still  second  in  rank,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore first  in  power,  of  the  great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm, 
was  passed  over;  and  the  omission  was  universally  regarded 
as  an  official  announcement  of  his  disgrace.^ 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark was  not  appointed  Regent.  The  reconciliation,  which 
Reconciliation  ^^^  heBU  bcguu  wliilo  Mary  was  dying,  had  since 
iuSn^"d  uie"  ^^^^  death  been,  in  external  show  at  least,  completed. 
Princess  Anne,  rpj^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  thosc  occasious  ou  whicli  Suudcr- 

land  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  useful.  He  was  admira- 
bly fitted  to  manage  personal  negotiations,  to  soften  resent- 
ment, to  soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select,  among  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  desire,  the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely 
to  allure  the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this  ocx:a- 
sion  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had  two  excellent  assist- 
ants: Marlborough,  in  the  household  of  Anne,  and  Somers,  in 
the  cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  govern- 
ment as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it.  The  (Jeatli  of  Mary 
had  produced  a  complete  change  in  all  his  schemes.  There 
was  one  event  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  the  most 
intense  longing,  the  accession  of  the  Princess  to  the  English 
throne.  It  was  certain  that,  from  the  day  on  which  she 
began  to  reign,  he  would  be  in  her  court  all  that  Buckingham 

*  London  Gazette,  May  6, 1695. 
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had  been  in  the  court  of  James  the  First.  Marlborough,  too, 
must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of  a  very  diflFerent  order 
from  those  which  Buckingham  had  possessed,  of  a  genius  for 
politics  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Turenne.  Perhaps  the  disgraced  Gen- 
eral, in  obscurity  and  inaction,  anticipated  the  day  when  his 
power  to  help  and  hurt  in  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
her  mightiest  princes,  when  he  would  be  servilely  flattered 
and  courted  by  Caesar  on  one  side,  and  by  Lewis  the  Great 
on  the  other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever 
been  accumulated  by  any  English  subject.  All  this  might 
be,  if  Mrs.  Morley  were  Queen.  But  that  Mr.  Freeman 
should  ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  Queen  had  till  lately  been  not 
very  probable.  Mary's  life  was  a  much  better  life  than  his, 
and  quite  as  good  a  life  as  her  sister's.  That  William  w^ould 
have  issue  seemed  unlikely.  But  it  w^as  generally  expected 
that  he  would  soon  die.  Ilis  widow  might  marry  again,  and 
might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Marlborough  might  well  think  that  he  had  very 
little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settlement  of  the  crown 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Convention.  Nothing  was  so 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion,  civil  war,  another 
revolution,  another  abdication,  another  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
Perhaps  the  nation,  incensed  against  William,  yet  not  recon- 
ciled to  James,  and  distracted  between  hatred  of  foreigners 
and  hatred  of  Jesuits,  might  prefer  to  the  Dutch  King  and 
to  the  Popish  King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our 
country  and  a  member  of  our  Church.  Tliat  this  was  the 
real  explanation  of  Marlborough's  dark  and  complicated  plots 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most 
zealous  Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It 
is  certain  that  during  several  yeare  he  had  spared  no  efforts 
to  inflame  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  government. 
But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  no  more.  By  the  Bill 
of  Riglits  the  crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after  the  death 
of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not  be  far  distant. 
Indeed,  all  the  physicians  who  attended  him  wondered  that 
v.— 3 
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he  was  still  alive ;  and,  when  the  risks  of  war  were  added  to 
the  risks  of  disease,  the  probability  seemed  to  be  that  in  a 
few  months  he  w^ould  be  in  his  grave.  Marlborough  saw 
that  it  would  now  be  madness  to  throw  everything  into  dis- 
order and  to  put  everything  to  hazard.  He  had  done  his 
best  to  shake  the  throne,  while  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Anne 
would  ever  mount  it  except  by  violent  means.  But  he  did 
his  best  to  fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  liighly  probable 
that  she  would  soon  be  called  to  fill  it  in  the  regular  course 
of  nature  and  of  law. 

The  Princess  was  easily  induced  by  the  Churchills  to  write 
to  the  King  a  submissive  and  aflEectionate  letter  of  condolence. 
The  King,  who  was  never  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a  com- 
merce of  insincere  compliments,  and  who  was  still  in  the  first 
agonies  of  his  grief,  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  her  ad- 
vances. But  Somers,  who  felt  that  everything  was  at  stake, 
went  to  Kensington,  and  made  bis  way  into  the  royal  closet. 
William  was  sitting  there,  so  deeply  sunk  in  melancholy  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  that  any  person  had  entered  the 
room.  The  Lord  Keeper,  after  a  respectful  pause,  broke  si- 
lence, and,  doubtless  with  all  that  cautious  delicacy  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  and  which  eminently  qualified  him  to 
touch  the  sore  places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  im- 
plored His  Majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Princess.  "  Do 
what  you  will,"  said  William :  "I  can  think  of  no  business." 
Thus  authorized,  the  mediators  speedily  concluded  a  treaty.* 
Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  graciously  received :  she 
was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honor  was 
again  placed  at  her  door;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after  a  long 
interval,  announced  that  foreign  ministers  had  had  the  honor 
of  being  presented  to  her.f  The  Churchills  were  again  per- 
mitted to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof.  But  William  did  not 
at  first  include  them  in  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
their  mistress.  Marlborough  remained  excluded  from  mil- 
itary and  political  employment ;  and  it  was  not  without  much 

•  Letter  from  Mrs.  Burnet  to  the  Duchesa  of  Marlborough,  1704,  quoted  bj 
Coxe  ;  Shrewsbury  to  Russel],  January  24,  1696 ;  Burnet,  ii.,  149. 
f  Ix>ndon  Gazette,  April  8, 15, 29, 1695. 
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difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  at  Kensington, 
and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hand.*  The  feeling  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  King  explains  why  Anne  was 
not  appointed  Regent.  The  Regency  of  Anne  would  have 
been  the  Regency  of  Marlborough ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
a  man  whom  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  intrust  with  any  office 
in  the  State  or  the  army  should  not  have  been  intrusted  with 
tlie  whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Marlborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature, 
he  might  have  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quan^el  in 
the  royal  family,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  avarice,  were  under 
strict  regulations.  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge.  He  had  con- 
spired against  the  government  while  it  was  loading  him  with 
favors.  He  now  supported  it,  though  it  requited  liis  support 
with  contumely.  He  perfectly  understood  his  own  interest: 
he  had  perfect  command  of  his  temper:  he  endured  deco- 
rously the  hardships  of  his  present  situation,  and  contented 
himself  by  looking  forward  to  a  reversion  which  would  am- 
ply repay  him  for  a  few  yeare  of  patience.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, immediately  cease  to  correspond  with  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains :  but  the  correspondence  gradually  became  more 
and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his  part,  to  have  been  made  up 
of  vague  professions  and  trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's  views  had 
filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  politicians 
with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  execu- 
tion of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed  against 
the  life  of  William.  Some  hot-headed  malcontents 
ut»in»t  wii-  mdeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murdering 
him :  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife 
lived,  countenanced  by  her  father.  James  did  not  feel,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to 
feel,  any  scruple  about  removing  his  enemies  by  those  means 

*  Shrewsbury  to  RusaeUf  January  24, 1695 ;  Narcissus  LuttrclVfl  Diary. 
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which  he  had  justly  thought  base  and  wicked  when  employ- 
ed by  his  enemies  against  himself.  If  any  such  scruple  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  there  was  no  want,  under  his  roof,  of  cas- 
uists willing  and  competent  to  soothe  his  conscience  with 
sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted  the  far  nobler  natures  of 
Anthony  Babington  and  Everard  Digby.  To  question  the 
lawfulness  of  assassination,  in  cases  where  assassination  might 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  was  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  most  illustrious  Jesuits,  of  Bellarmine  and 
Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana:  nay,  it  was  to  rebel  against 
the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pope  had  walked  in  proces- 
sion at  the  head  of  his  cardinals,  had  proclaimed  a  jubilee, 
had  ordered  the  guns  of  Saint  Angelo  to  be  fired,  in  honor 
of  the  perfidious  butchery  in  which  CoHgni  had  perished. 
Another  Pope  had,  in  a  solemn  allocution,  applied  to  the 
murder  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France  rapturous  language 
borrowed  from  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  and  had 
extolled  the  murderer  above  Eleazar  and  Judith.*  William 
was  regarded  at  Saint  Germains  as  a  monster  compared  with 
whom  Coligni  and  Henry  the  Third  were  saints.  Never- 
theless James,  during  some  years,  refused  to  sanction  any 
attempt  on  his  nephew's  person.  The  reasons  which  he 
assigned  for  his  refusal  have  come  down  to  us,  as  he  wrote 
them  with  his  own  hand.  He  did  not  affect  to  think  that 
assassination  was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by 
a  Christian,  or  a  villany  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  ;  he  merely 
said  that  the  difiiculties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not 
push  his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  second  them  effectually .f  In  truth,  while  Mary 
lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  of  her 
husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  By 
his  death  the  government  would  lose,  indeed,  the  strength 
derived  from  his  eminent  personal  qualities,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  be  relieved  from  the  load  of  his  personal  un- 
popularity.    His  whole  power  would  at  once  devolve  on  his 

•  De  Thou,  liii.,  xcvi. 

f  Life  of  James,  ii.,  546,  Orig.  Mem.     Of  course  James  docs  not  use  the  word 
assassination.     He  talks  of  the  seizing  and  carrying  away  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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widow ;  and  the  nation  would  probably  rally  round  her  with 
enthusiasm.  If  her  political  abilities  were  not  equal  to  his, 
she  had  not  his  repulsive  mannere,  his  foreign  pronunciation, 
his  partiality  for  everything  Dutch  and  for  everything  Cal- 
vinistic.  Many,  who  had  thought  her  culpably  wanting  in 
filial  piety,  would  be  of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was 
absolved  from  all  duty  to  a  father  stained  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  administration 
would  continue  to  work  without  that  interruption  which  or- 
dinarily followed  a  demise  of  the  crown.  There  would  be 
no  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  no  suspension  of  any  tax : 
commissions  would  retain  their  force;  and  all  that  James 
would  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  his  enemy  would  have  been 
a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  changed  everything.  If  a  dagger 
or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it  was 
probable  that  there  would  instantly  be  general  anarchy.  The 
Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
authority  of  ministers  and  judges  would  expire  with  him 
from  whom  it  was  derived.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that 
at  such  a  moment  a  restoration  might  be  effected  without  a 
blow. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave  when 
restless  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against 
the  life  of  William.  Foremost  among  these  men 
in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy,  was  Robert 
Chamock.  He  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  Alone 
in  that  great  society  he  had  betrayed  the  common  cause, 
had  consented  to  be  the  tool  of  the  High  Conmiission,  had 
publicly  apostatized  from  the  Church  of  England,  and,  while 
his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had  held  the  office  of 
Vice-president.  The  Revolution  came,  and  altered  at  once 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven  from  the  quiet  cloister 
and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the  bank  of  the  (^lierwell,  he 
sought  haunts  of  a  very  different  kind.  During  sevenil  years 
he  led  the  perilous  and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed 
and  repassed  on  secret  errands  between  England  and  France, 


.  • 
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changed  his  lodgings  in  London  often,  and  was  known  at 
different  coffee-houses  by  different  names.  Ilis  services  had 
been  requited  with  a  captain's  commission  signed  by  the 
banished  King. 

With  Charnock  was  closely  connected  George  Porter,  an 
adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Roy- 
alist, but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  reliff- 

Porter.  ^ 

ious  and  of  all  political  principle.  Porter's  friends 
could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he 
drank,  that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his 
amoui's,  and  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  for 
a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  playhouse.  His  enemies  af- 
firmed that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horrible  kinds 
of  debauchery,  and  that  he  procured  the  means  of  indulging 
his  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  marauding;  that  he  was 
one  of  a  gang  of  clippers;  that  he  sometimes  got  on  horse- 
back late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in  disguise,  and  that, 
when  he  returned  from  these  mysterious  excursions,  his  ap- 
pearance justified  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  doing 
business  on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finchley  Common.* 

Cardell  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a  knave 

more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  Porter,  was   in  the  plot. 

Goodman  had  been  on  the  staffe,  had  been  kept, 

Goodman.  ^  a         -r^       ^  r 

like  some  much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by 
her  with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian 
quack  to  poison  two  of  her  children.  As  the  poison  had  not 
been  administered,  Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only  for  a 
misdemeanor.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a 
ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  first  forgers  of  bank-notes.f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days  of 

*  Everything  bad  that  was  known  or  rumored  about  Porter  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  State  Trials  of  1696. 

f  As  to  Goodman,  see  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Peter  Cook :  Van  Clevers- 

kirke,  ^"^^^^  1696;  Lllermita^i^o,  April  |{,  1696;  and  a  pasquinade  entitled  the 

Duchess  of  Cleveland's  Memorial. 
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the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  confederacy.  He  bore  a  much  fairer  char- 
acter  tlian  most  of  ins  accomphces :  but  m  one  re- 
spect he  was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.  For  he  had, 
in  order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince  against 
whose  life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  celebrated 

on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had  offered  to 

the  deceased  Queen.     Fenwick,  if  his   own  asser- 

Fenwick. 

tion  is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to  join  in  an  in- 
surrection, but  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  assassination, 
and  showed  so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  as  sufficed  to 
make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  less  scrupulous  asso- 
ciates, lie  kept  their  secret,  however,  as  strictly  as  if  he  had 
wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained  the 
conspiratoi*s  from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper  name. 
Even  in  their  private  consultations  they  did  not  as  yet  talk  of 
killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try  to  seize  him 
and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there  were  any  resist- 
ance, they  might  be  forced  to  use  their  swords  and  pistols, 
and  nobody  could  be  answerable  for  what  a  thrust  or  a  shot 
might  do.  In  the  spring  of  1695,  the  scheme  of  assassina- 
tion, thus  thinly  veiled,  was  communicated  to  James,  and  his 
sanction  was  earnestly  requested.  But  week  followed  week, 
and  no  answer  arrived  from  him.  He  doubtless  remained 
silent  in  the  hope  that  his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  de- 
lay, venture  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he 
might  thus  have  the  advantage,  without  the  scandal,  of  their 
crime.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  so  underetood  him.  He 
had  not,  they  said,  authorized  the  attempt :  but  he  had  not 
prohibited  it ;  and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  ab- 
sence of  prohibition  was  a  sufficient  warrant.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  strike:  but  before  they  could  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  William  set  out  for  Flanders;  and 
the  plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his 
return. 
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It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  King  left  Kensing- 
ton for  Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the  Con- 
tinent. Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Par- 
scottish  Par-  liament  of  Scotland  had,  after  a  recess  of  about 
two  years,  met  again  at  Edinburgh.  Hamilton, 
who  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  sat  on  the  throne  and  held 
the  sceptre,  was  dead ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new 
Lord  Iligh  Commissioner.  The  person  selected  was  John 
Ilay,  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  Chancellor  of  the  Realm,  a 
man  grown  old  in  business,  well-informed,  prudent,  humane, 
blameless  in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable  as 
any  Scottish  peer  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  conceraed 
in  the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

Ilis  task  was  not  without  difiiculty.  It  was,  indeed,  well 
known  that  the  Estates  were  generally  inclined  to  support 
the  government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that 
thesiHiiRhier  there  was  one  matter  which  would  require  the 
cncoe.  jj^Qgi;  dexterous  and  cautious  management.  The 
cry  of  the  blood  shed  more  than  three  years  before  in  Glen- 
coe  had  at  length  made  itself  heard.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1693,  the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been  contemptu- 
ously derided  as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be  thought  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  Many  people,  who  were  little 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  anything  that  came  forth 
from  the  secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites,  owned  that,  for  the 
honor  of  the  government,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted. The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  sliocked  by  what 
she  had  heard.  William  had,  at  her  request,  empowei*ed  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to 
investigate  the  whole  matter.  But  the  Duke  died :  his  col- 
leagues were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  the 
King,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland,  forgot 
to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the 
country.     The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  nonjurors  per- 

•  See  the  preamble  to  the  Commission  of  1695. 
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tinaciously,  confideutly,  and  with  so  many  circumstances  as 
almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  all  Scotland. 
The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic  was  galled  by 
the  taunts  of  Southern  pamphleteei*s,  who  asked  whether 
there  was  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no  law,  no  justice,  no 
humanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress  even  for  the  foulest 
wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  extreme  parties,  which  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other  in  general  politics,  was  im- 
pelled by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call  for  inquiry.  The  Jaco- 
bites were  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
out  a  case  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  usurper,  and 
which  might  be  set  off  against  the  many  offences  imputed  by 
the  Whigs  to  Dundee  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Presby- 
terians were  not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  ruin  the  Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven  the  service  which  he  had  •rendered  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew  that, 
though  he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  political  revolution 
which  had  freed  them  from  the  hated  dynasty,  he  had  seen 
with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  was,  in 
their  view,  even  more  important.  They  knew  that  church 
government  was  with  him  merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that, 
looking  at  it  as  an  affair  of  State,  he  preferred  the  episcopal 
to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  without  uneasiness 
see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  religion  con- 
stantly attending  the  royal  steps,  and  constantly  breathing 
counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were  therefore  impatient  for 
an  investigation,  which,  if  one-half  of  what  was  rumored  were 
true,  must  produce  revelations  fatal  to  the  power  and  fame  of 
the  minister  whom  they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minister 
rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  held  office  under  tlie 
crown.  His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow- 
secretary,  Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  Scotchmen  of  all  factions  and 
of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  CVm- 
tinent,  learned  that,  on  this  subject,  the  Estates  must  have  their 
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way,  ^nd  that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  would  be  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  moveirient  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  resist.  A  Commission  authorizing  Tweeddale  and 
several  other  privy  councillors  to  examine  fully  into  the  mat- 
ter about  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excited  was 
signed  by  the  King  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm. 
This  was  accomplished  just  in  time.*  The  Parliament  had 
scarcely  entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe.  Tweeddale  was  able  to  inform  the  Estates  that  His 
Majesty's  goodness  had  prevented  their  desires,  that  a  Com- 
mission of  Precognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all 
the  forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that 
instrument  would  hold  their  lii*st  meeting  before  uight.t 
The  Parliament  unaniufously  voted  thanks  to  the  King  for 
this  instance  of  his  paternal  care:  but  some  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension that  the  second  investigation  might  end  as  unsatis- 
factorily as  the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The  honor  of 
the  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the  Commissioners 
were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence  that  the  result  of 
the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the  end  of  the  session. 
Tweeddale  gave  assurances  which,  for  a  time,  silenced  the 
murmnrers4  But,  when  tliree  weeks  had  passed  away,  many 
members  became  mutinous  and  suspicious.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  June  it  was  moved  that  the  Commissioners  should 
be  ordered  to  report.  The  motion  was  not  carried :  but  it 
was  renewed  day  after  da}'.  In  three  successive  sittings 
Tweeddale  was  able  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assem- 
bly. But  when  he  at  length  announced  that  the  report  had 
been  completed,  and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before 
tlie  Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  King,  there 
was  a  violent  outcry.  Tlie  public  curiosity  was  intense:  for 
the  examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed  doore;  and 


♦  Tlio  Comniission  will  bo  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Parliament, 
f  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  21,  1695  ;  I<K)ndon  Gazette,  May  30. 
X  Act  Pari.  Sc>ot.,  May  28,  16U6. 
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botli  Coininissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
The  King  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks  must  elapse  be- 
fore his  pleasure  could  be  taken ;  and  the  session  could  not 
last  much  longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  were  signs  which 
convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  that  it  was  expedient 
to  yield ;  and  the  report  was  produced.* 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it,  an 
excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and  austerely 
just.  No  source  from  which  valuable  information  was  likely 
to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glengarry  and  Keppoch, 
though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  government,  had  been 
permitted  to  conduct  the  case  on  behalf  of  their  unhappy 
kinsmen.  Several  of  the  Macdonalds  who  had  escaped  from 
the  havoc  of  that  night  had  been  examined,  and  among  them 
the  reigning  Mac  Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  Chief. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Master  of  Stair  with  the  military 
men  who  commanded  in  the  Highlands  liad  been  subjected 
to  a  strict  but  not  unfair  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  Commissioners  came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent  and 
candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of  Glen- 
coe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  murder  the  let- 
ters of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole  warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was  not 
proved:  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had, 
while  distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the  High- 
land chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  in- 
terest of  James,  and  advised  them  to  take  what  they  could 
get  from  the  usurper,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  King. 
Breadalbane's  defence  was  that  he  was  a  greater  villain  than 
his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  a  Jac- 
obite only  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans. 
In  truth,  the  depths  of  this  man's  knavery  were  unfathoma- 
ble. It  was  impossible  to  say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to 
borrow  the  Italian  classification,  single  treasons,  and  which 


•  Act.  PnrL  Scot.,  June  14,  18,  20,  1696 ;  London  Gazette,  June  27. 
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double  treasons.  On  tliis  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed 
him  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent 
him  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  government,  on  full 
consideration,  gave  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  double  treason,  and  let  him  out  again.* 

The  Keport  of  the  Commission  was  taken  into  immediate 
consideration  by  the  Estates.  They  resolved,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by  William  did  not 
authorize  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  They  next  resolved,  but, 
it  should  seem,  not  unanimously,  that  the  slaughter  was  a 
murder.f  They  proceeded  to  pass  several  votes,  the  sense 
of  which  was  finally  summed  up  in  an  address  to  the  King. 
How  that  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  Master  of 
Stair  should  be  framed  was  a  question  about  which  there  was 
much  debate.  Several  of  his  letters  were  called  for  and  read ; 
and  several  amendments  were  put  to  the  vote.  The  Jaco- 
bites and  the  extreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good 
cause,  on  the  side  of  severity.  The  majority,  however,  under 
the  skilful  management  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  ac- 
quiesced in  words  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty 
minister  to  retain  his  oflBce,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him 
such  criminality  as  would  have  aflFected  his  life  or  his  estate. 
They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  far  too  soft. 
They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate 
clan,  and  his  warm  directions  about  performing  the  execution 
by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  they  pronounced  to 
have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  massacre:  but, instead  of 
demanding  that  he  should  he  brought  to  trial  as  a  murdeitir, 
they  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  his  absence  and  of  his 
great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  offender 
was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton,  who  had 
fled,  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamation  at  the  City 


•  Burnet,  ii.,  157 ;  Act.  Pari,  Juno  10, 1695. 

f  Act  Pari,  June  26,  1695 ;  London  Gazette,  July  4. 
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Cross  to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pronounced  not  to  be 
clear  of  tlie  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men.  Glenlyon,  Captain 
Dm tnmond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  and  Sergeant  Barbour,  were 
still  more  distinctly  designated  as  murderers ;  and  the  King 
was  requested  to  command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute 
them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this  oc- 
casion, severe  in  the  wrong  place,  and  lenient  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Glenlyon  and  his  com- 
rades excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
emotions  which  make  it  diflScult  to  reason  calmly.  Yet  who- 
ever can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  these  men 
with  judicial  impartiality  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
they  could  not,  without  great  detriment  to  the  common- 
wealth, have  been  treated  as  assassins.  They  had  slain  no- 
body whom  they  had  not  been  positively  directed  by  their 
commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subordination  without 
which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles  would  be  at  an  end, 
if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  justice  of 
every  order  in  obedience  to  which  he  pulls  his  trigger.  The 
case  of  Glencoe  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case :  but  it  cannot 
easily  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  cases  which,  in  war, 
are  of  oi*dinary  occurrence.  Very  terrible  military  executions 
are  sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require 
them.  Who,  then,  is  to  decide  whether  there  be  an  emer- 
gency such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  ?  Who  is  to 
determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay  a  thriving 
town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutineers,  to  shoot 
a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsibility  with  the 
commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank  and  tile  whom  he  or- 
ders to  make  ready,  present,  and  fire  ?  And  if  the  general 
rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the  commanding  officer, 
and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is  it  possible  to  find  any 
reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of  Glencoe  an  exception  to 
that  rule?  It  is  remarkable  that  no  member  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  proposed  that  any  of  the  private  men  of  Argyle's 
regiment  should  be  prosecuted  for  murder.  Absolute  impu- 
nity was  granted  to  everybody  below  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 
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Yet  on  what  principle  ?  Surely,  if  military  obedience  was 
not  a  valid  plea,  every  man  who  shot  a  Macdonald  on  that 
liorrible  night  was  a  murderer.  And,  if  military  obedience 
was  a  valid  plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by  order  of 
Sergeant  Barbour,  why  not  for  Barbour  who  acted  by  order 
of  Glenlyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon,  who  acted  by  or- 
der of  Hamilton?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  more 
deference  is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non-commissioned  officer 
than  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or  from 
a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were  of 
so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  virtuous  man,  he 
would  have  thrown  up  his  commission,  would  have  braved 
the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a  court-mar- 
tial could  inflict,  rather  than  have  performed  the  part  assign- 
ed to  him ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but  whether  he  did 
that  for  which  the  government  could,  without  infringing  a 
rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps  and  to  the  security 
of  nations,  hang  him  as  a  murderer.  In  this  case,  disobedi- 
ence was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his  fel- 
lows was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The  only 
punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  on  them  was 
that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to 
carry  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from  which  even  bad  men 
should  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been  sol- 
emnly pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precognition 
and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  in  full  Parliament,  to  be  the 
original  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it  was  not  advisable 
to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the  strongest  reason  for 
making  an  example  of  him.  Every  argument  which  can  be 
urged  against  punishing  the  soldier  who  executes  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  orders  of  his  superior  is  an  argument  for  pun- 
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ishing  with  the  ntmost  rigor  of  the  law  the  superior  with 
whom  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  originate.  Where 
there  can  be  no  responsibility  below,  there  should  be  dou- 
ble responsibility  above.  What  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
ought,  with  one  voice,  to  have  demanded  was,  not  that  a  poor 
illiterate  sergeant,  who  was  hardly  more  accountable  than  his 
own  halbert  for  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should 
be  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket,  but  that  the  real  murderer, 
the  most  politic,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful  of 
Scottish  statesmen,  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and 
should,  if  found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Nothing 
less  than  such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhap- 
pily the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offend- 
er, and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  humble'  agents 
should  be  treated  with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made  the 
stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honor  of  the  nation 
broader  and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  King  of  a  great  breach  of 
duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  received  the 
report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and,  if  he  did  read  them,  he  would  have 
found  in  them  such  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  rancorous  in- 
vective against  himself  that  he  would  have  been  very  little 
inclined  to  credit  any  imputation  which  they  might  throw  on 
his  servants.  He  would  have  seen  himself  accused  in  one 
tract  of  being  a  concealed  Papist,  in  another  of  having  poi- 
soned Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  in  a  third  of  having  contrived 
to  have  Talmash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He  would  have  seen  it 
asserted  that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifty  of  his  wound- 
ed English  soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt,  from  his  boyhood 
to  his  death,  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusty 
friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  happiness  to  possess  was 
made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abominations  as  foul  as 
those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  might  naturally  be  slow  to  believe  frightful  imputations 
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thrown  by  writers  whom  he  knew  to  be  habitual  liars  on  a 
statesman  whose  abilities  he  valued  liiglily,  aud  to  wliose  ex- 
ertions he  had,  on  some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But 
he  could  not,  after  he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to 
him  from  Edinburgh  by  Tweeddale,  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt 
with  exemplary  punishment  was  the  saci*ed  duty  of  a  Sover- 
eign who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up  toward  heaven, 
that  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  repress,  in  all 
estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice,  with- 
out acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy  from  the 
Father  of  all  mercies.  William  contented  himself  with  dis- 
missing the  Master  from  oflBce.  For  this  great  fault,  a  fault 
amounting  to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame,  not  a  defence, 
but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  King, 
alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had  borne  a  part  in 
the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  better  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massacre  by  another.  But  this 
representation  is  the  very  reveree  of  the  truth.  Numerous 
instruments  had  doubtless  been  employed  in  the  work  of 
death :  but  they  had  all  received  their  impulse,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  a  single  mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of 
offenders  towered  one  offender,  pre-eminent  in  parts,  knowl- 
edge, rank,  and  power.  In  return  for  many  victims  immo- 
lated by  treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  jus- 
tice; and  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the 
fame  of  William  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July  the  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted  such  a 
supply  as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented  could  af- 
ford. They  had,  indeed,  been  put  into  high  good-humor  by 
the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  speedily  making 
that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention  had  been  divided 
between  the  inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe  and  some 
specious  commercial  projects  of  which  the  nature  will  be  ex- 
plained and  the  fate  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  towai"d  the 
Low  Countries.     The  great  warrior,  who  had  been  victorious 
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at  Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  Landen,  had  not  left  his  equal 
War  in  the  behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  Marshals 
w^r^'  well  qualified  for  high  command.  Already  Ca- 
vuteroy.  tiuat  and  Boufflere  had  given  proofs  of  skill,  of 
resolution,  and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  State.  Either 
of  those  distinguished  officers  would  have  been  a  successor 
worthy  of  Luxemburg  and  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William : 
but  their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  preferred  to  both 
the  Duke  of  Villeroy.  The  new  general  had  been  Lewis's 
playmate  when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  become  a 
favorite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  In  those  superficial 
graces  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  then  renowned 
throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
French  aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  countenance 
handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  somewhat  haughtily  polite, 
his  dress,  his  furniture,  his  equipages,  his  table,  magnificent. 
No  man  told  a  story  with  more  vivacity :  no  man  sat  his  hoi'se 
better  in  a  hunting-party :  no  man  made  love  with  more  suc- 
cess :  no  man  staked  and  lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agree- 
able unconcern  :  no  man  was  more,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  adventures,  the  attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and 
ladies  who  daily  filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were 
two  characters  especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  stud- 
ied during  many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits 
and  windings,  the  character  of  the  King,  and  the  character  of 
her  who  was  Queen  in  everything  but  name.  But  there  end- 
ed Villeroy's  acquirements.  lie  was  profoundly  ignorant 
both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  the  Council-board  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing  himself.  For  war 
he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  to  him  with  the  whole  class  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  political  and  of 
his  military  life  he  was  alternately  drunk  with  arrogance  and 
sunk  in  dejection.  Just  before  he  took  a  momentous  step  his 
self-confidence  was  boundless :  he  would  listen  to  no  sugges- 
tion :  he  would  not  admit  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  fail- 
are  was  possible.  On  the  first  check  he  gave  up  everything 
for  lost,  became  incapable  of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down 
V. 
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in  helpless  despair.  Lewis,  however,  loved  him;  and  he,  to 
do  him  justice,  loved  Lewis.  The  kindness  of  the  master  was 
proof  against  all  the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his 
kingdom  by  the  rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  servant  was  honorably,  though  not  judi- 
ciously, manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the  death 
of  the  master.* 

Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of  Maine 
The  Duke  ^^^  ^cnt  to  Icam  the  art  of  war  under  this  precep- 
of  Maine.  ^.^j.  Maiuc,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Montespan,  had  been  brought  up  from  childliood 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  the 
love  of  a  father,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less 
tender  love  of  a  foster-mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalized 
by  the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  King,  while  making 
a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhibited  his  partiality  for  this  off- 
spring of  a  double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was  doubt- 
less due  from  a  parent  to  a  child :  but  decency  was  also  due 
from  a  Sovereign  to  his  people.  In  spite  of  these  mumiure, 
the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged,  loaded  with 
wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  Duke  and  Peer,  placed,  by 
an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above  Dukes  and  Peers 
of  older  creation,  married  to  a  Princess  of  the  blood  royal, 
and  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  of  the  realm. 
With  abilities  and  courage  he  might  have  played  a  great  part 
in  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was  small :  his  nerves  were 
weak ;  and  the  women  and  priests  who  had  educated  him  had 
effectually  assisted  nature.  He  was  orthodox  in  belief,  cor- 
rect in  morals,  insinuating  in  address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischief- 
maker,  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would,  during 
this  year,  be  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  Here,  therefore,  a 
great  army  was  collected.  Strong  lines  were  formed  from 
the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Villeroy  fixed  his  head -quarters 


•  There  is  an  excellent,  though  perhaps  overcharged  portrait  of  Villeroy  in 
Saint  Simon's  Mennoirs. 
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near  Touraay.  Boufflers,  with  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  Britisli  and  Dutch  troops,  who  were 
under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ghent.  Tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller  army,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Brandenburghers,  was  encamped  not  far  from  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  The  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended  to  prevent 
the  French  generals  from  suspecting  his  real  purpose.  He 
had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of  Namur 
had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disasters  of*  a  disas- 
trous war.  The  importance  of  Namur  in  a  military  point  of 
view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become  greater  than 
ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
siege.  New  works,  the  mastei'pieces  of  Vauban,  had  been 
added  to  the  old  defences,  which  had  been  constructed  with 
the  utmost  skill  of  Cohorn.  So  ably  had  the  two  illustrious 
engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  co-operated  with  nature, 
that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Over 
one  of  the  gates  had  been  placed  a  vaunting  inscription  which 
defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the  prize  from  the  grasp  of  Fj*ance. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of  his 
intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk,  some  that 
Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skirmishes  by  which 
he  disguised  his  design  were  compared  by  Saint  Simon  to 
the  moves  of  a  skilful  chess-player.  Feuqnieres,  much  more 
deeply  versed  in  military  science  than  Saint  Simon,  informs 
US  that  some  of  these  moves  were  hazardous,  and  that  such  a 
game  could  not  have  been  safely  played  against  Luxemburg ; 
and  this  is  probably  true :  but  Luxemburg  was  gone ;  and  what 
Luxemburg  had  been  to  William,  William  now  was  to  Villeroy. 

While  the  King  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at  home, 

being:  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  de- 

agBtaittthe       siffu  a&rainst  his  person,  contented  themselves  with 

iroremment  i         .  .  i  .  mi 

dirifi«  wti-      plottme:  asamst  his  government.     I  hey  were  some- 
what  less   closely   watched  than   during  the   pre- 
ceding year:  for  the  event  of  the  trials  at  Manchester  had 
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discouraged  Aaron  Sniith  and  Lia  ugeuts.  Ti-encliard,  wli< 
vigilaucii  and  euverity  had  made  Iiiin  an  object  of  terror 
and  hatred,  whs  no  inort:,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  subordinate  Secretary* Khip  of  State,  by  &iv 
William  Truuiball,  a  learned  civilian  and  an  experienced  di- 
plomatist, of  moderate  opinions,  and  of  temper  cautious  to  ti- 
midity." The  malcontents  were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of 
the  adiuiuigtratioD.  William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  the  Con- 
tinent when  they  held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  favor- 
ite haunts,  the  Old  King's  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Char- 
nock,  T'urtcr,  Goodman,  Parlcyns,  and  Fenwiek  were  present. 
The  EaiT  of  Aileshury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to 
the  exiled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral 
means.  His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  moi-e  credit  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  tlie  government  against  which 
he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  ctmsid- 
ered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honor.  In  the  assembly  was 
Sir  John  Friend,  a  nonjuror,  who  had  indeed  a  very  slender 
wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large  fortuue  by  brewing,  and 
who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition.  After  dinner — for  the  plans 
of  the  Jacobite  party  were  generally  laid  over  wine,  and  gen- 
erally bore  some  trace  of  the  conviviality  in  which  they  had 
originated — it  was  resolved  that  the  time  was  come  for  an  in- 
8urrection  and  a  French  invasion,  and  that  a  special  messen- 
ger should  carry  the  sense  of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Gcrmains. 
Cliarnock  was  selected.  He  undertook  the  commission,  ci'oes- 
ed  the  Channel,  saw  James,  and  had  interviews  with  the  min- 
isters of  l^wis,  but  could  arrange  nothing.  The  English 
malcontents  would  not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French  troops 
were  in  the  island :  and  ten  thousand  French  troops  could  not, 
without  great  risk,  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was 
contending  against  William  in  the  Low  Countries.  When 
Chamook  returned  to  report  that  his  embassy  had  been  an- 
Euccessful,  he  found  some  of  his  confederntes  in  jail.     They 


■£  o!  Tniniball'9  characlrr  will  be  fcunil  in  Ve\i; 
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had  during  his  absence  amused  themselves,  after  their  fash- 
ion, by  trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  Loudon  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
the  birthday  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  when  h6t  with  wine, 
sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Good- 
man, beat  kettle-drums,  unfurled  banners,  and  began  to  light 
bonfires.  But  the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace,  was  too 
strong  for  the  revellers.  They  were  put  to  rout :  the  tavern 
where  they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob :  the  ring- 
leadei's  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but 
regained  their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  a  far  more 
criminal  design.* 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  which 
William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been  communicated  to 
Siege  of  ^'^®  other  chiefs  of  the  allied  forces,  and  had  been 

Nmmtir.  waTuily  approved.     Vaudemont  was  left  in  Flan- 

ders with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy.  The  King, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight  on  Namur.  At 
the  same  moment  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  toward 
the  same  point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on  an- 
other. So  well  had  these  movements  been  concerted,  and  so 
rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skilful  and  energetic 
Boufflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress. 
He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of  dragoons,  by  a 
strong  body  of  gunnere,  sappers  and  miners,  and  by  an  officer 
named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the  best  engineer  in  the  , 
French  service,  with  the  exception  of  Vauban.  A  few  hours 
after  Boufflers  had  entered  tlie  place  the  besieging  forces 
closed  round  it  on  every  side;  and  the  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  court.  There  it 
was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy. 
The  town  was  strong:  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable: the  magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  and  ammu- 


•  Postboy,  June  18,  July  9, 11,  1696;  Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  June 
H ;  Pacquet  Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  July  9. 
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iiition  sufficient  to  last  till  the  time  at  which  the  armies  of 
tliat  age  were  expected  to  retire  into  winter-quarters:  the 
garrison  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in 
the  world :  they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general : 
he  was  assisted  by  an  excellent  engineer ;  nor  was  it  doubted 
that  Villeroy  would  march  with  his  great  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Boufflera,  and  that  the  besiegers  would  then  be  in 
much  more  danger  than  the  besieged. 

These  liopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Villeroy. 
He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaude- 
mont,  and  then  to  drive  William  from  Namur.  Vaudemont 
might  try  to  avoid  an  action  ;  but  he  could  not  escape.  The 
Marshal  went  so  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  com- 
plete victory  within  twenty -four  houre.  Lewis  passed  a 
whole  day  in  impatient  expectation.  At  last,  instead  of  an 
officer  of  high  rank  laden  with  English  and  Dutch  standards, 
arrived  a  courier  bringing  news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected 
a  retreat  with  scarcely  any  loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls 
of  Ghent.  William  extolled  the  generalship  of  his  lieuten- 
ant in  the  warmest  terms.  "  My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  "  you 
have  shown  yourself  a  greater  master  of  your  art  than  if  you 
had  won  a  pitched  battle."*  In  the  French  camp,  however, 
and  at  the  French  court,  it  was  universallv  held  that  Vaude- 
mont  had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Some  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  Villeroy ;  and  Villeroy  made  no  attempt  to 
vindicate  himself.  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  have  vindicated  himself,  had 
he  not  preferred  royal  favor  to  military  renown.  His  plan, 
it  was  said,  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  execution  been 
intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Maine.  At  the  first  glimpse  of 
danger  the  dastard's  heart  had  died  within  him.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trem- 
bling, stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the  old  offi- 
cer round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged  him  to  ad- 


*  Vaudemont^s  Despatch  and  WiUiam^s  Answer  are  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 
July,  1696. 
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vance.  During  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was  con- 
cealed from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Villeroy  showed 
that  there  was  a  secret:  the  pleasantries  of  the  Dutch  ga- 
zettes soon  elucidated  the  mystery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not 
the  whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never 
during  his  long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved.  During  some 
hours  his  gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers, 
even  liis  priests,  in  terror.  lie  so  far  forgot  the  grace  and 
dignity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a  cane  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  lackey,  and  pursued  the  poor  man  with  the 
handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur,  meanwhile,  was  vigorously  pressed  by 
the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of  their  operations  was  under 
the  direction  of  Cohorn,  who  was  spurred  by  emulation  to 
exert  his  utmost  skill.  He  had  suffered,  three  years  before, 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as  he  had  fortified  it, 
taken  by  his  great  master  Vauban.  To  retake  it,  now  that 
the  fortifications  had  received  Vauban's  last  improvements, 
would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the 
eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly  beaten 
back ;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong  body  of  infan- 
try, the  English  foot-guards  leading  the  way,  stormed,  after 
a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the  Bnissels  side.  The 
King  in  person  directed  the  attack :  and  his  subjects  were 
delighted  to  learn  that,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Look,  look  at  my  brave  English !"  Conspicuous  in  bravery 
even  among  those  brave  English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull- 
dog courage  which  flinches  from  no  danger,  however  terrible, 
he  was  unrivalled.  There  was  no  diflBculty  in  finding  hardy 
volunteers,  German,  Dutch,  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn 
hope :  but  Cutts  was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider 
such  an  expedition  as  a  party  of  pleasure.     He  was  so  much 


*  See  Saint  Siinon^8  Memoirfi,  and  his  note  upon  Dangeau. 
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at  his  ease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
soldiers  gave  him  the  honorable  nickname  of  the  Salamander.* 
On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town  was 
attacked.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge.  At 
length,  in  spite  of  tlie  exertions  of  the  French  oflScers,  who 
fought  valiantly  sword  in  hand  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants 
remained  in  possession  of  the  disputed  works.  While  tlie 
conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders  under 
a  shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger,  among  the 
oflScers  of  his  staff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman  had  come  to  the 
King's  head-quarters  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of  money  from  England  to 
the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  curious  to  see  real  war. 
Such  curiosity  William  could  not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfrey," 
he  said,  "you  ought  not  to  run  these  hazards:  you  are  not  a 
soldier :  you  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here."  "  Sir,"  answered 
Godfrey,  "  I  run  no  more  hazard  than  Your  Majesty."  "  Not 
so,"  said  William :  "  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be ;  and  I 
may  without  presumption  commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping : 
but  you — "  While  they  were  talking,  a  cannon  -ball  from 
the  ramparts  laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  King's  feet.  It  was 
not  found,  however,  that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed — such 
was  during  some  time  the  cant  phrase — suflBced  to  prevent 
idle  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.t  Though  William 
forbade  his  coachmen,  footmen,  and  cooks  to  expose  them- 
selves, he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the  most  danger- 
ous spots  and  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  fighting.  He  was 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  provoked  into  horsewhipping  them  out 


*  London  Gazette,  July  22,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  1695.  Swift, 
ten  years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously  scurrilous 
that  Ward  or  Gildon  would  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  entitled  the  Description  of  a 
Salamander. 

f  London  Gazette,  July  29,1695;  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695;  Stepney 
to  Lord  Lexington,  August  jj  ;  Robert  Fleming's  Character  of  King  William, 
1702.  It  was  in  the  attack  of  July  ^  that  Captain  Shandy  received  the  memora- 
ble wound  in  his  groin. 
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of  the  range  of  the  French  guns ;  and  the  story,  whether  true 
or  false,  is  very  characteristic. 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bavarians  and  Brandeu- 
burghers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohorn,  made  themselves 
masters,  after  a  hard  light,  of  a  line  of  works  which 
tiiJ^wn  of  Vaubau  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock  from  the  Sambre 
.  *"*"'*  to  the  Meuse.     Three  days  later,  the  English  and 

Dutch,  Cutts,  as  usual,  in  the  front,  lodged  themselves  on  the 
second  counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  a  general  assault, 
when  a  white  flag  was  hung  out  from  the  ramparts.  The 
eflfective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than 
one-half  of  what  it  had  been  when  the  trenches  were  opened. 
BouflSers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  eight 
thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  much 
longer ;  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a  force  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
Terms  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted.  A  gate  was 
delivered  up  to  the  allies.  The  French  were  allowed  forty- 
eight  hours  to  retire  into  the  castle,  and  were  assured  that  the 
wounded  men  whom  they  left  below,  about  fifteen  hundred 
in  number,  should  be  well  treated  On  the  sixth  the  allies 
marched  in.  The  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was 
over ;  and  a  second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for  the 
possession  of  the  citadel.* 

Villeroy  had,  in  the  mean  time,  made  some  petty  conquests. 
Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered  some  resistance,  had 
opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grave  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  the  governor.  Deynse,  which  was  less  able 
to  make  any  defence,  had  followed  the  example.  The  garri- 
sons of  both  towns  were,  in  violation  of  a  convention  which 
had  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  sent  into  Franco. 
The  Mai*shal  then  advanced  toward  Brussels,  in  the  ho])e,  as 
it  should  seem,  that,  by  menacing  that  beautiful  capital,  he 
might  induce  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Xa- 
mnr.      During  thirty-six  hours  ho  rained  shells  and  red-hot 


•  London  Gazette,  Aug.  1,  5,  ir.95;  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  IG'Jr),  wntain- 
ing  the  Letters  of  William  and  Dykvelt  to  the  States-general. 
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bullets  on  the  city.  The  Eleetress  of  Bavaria,  who  was  witli- 
in  the  walls,  miscarried  from  terror.  Six  convents  perished. 
Fifteen  hundred  houses  were  at  once  in  flames.  The  whole 
lower  town  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had  not 
the  inhabitants  stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing  up  nu- 
merous buildings.  Immense  quantities  of  the  finest  lace  and 
tapestry  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry  and  trade  which 
made  Binissels  famous  throughout  the  world  had  hitherto 
been  little  affected  by  the  war.  Several  of  the  stately  piles 
which  looked  down  on  the  market-place  were  laid  in  ruins. 
The  Town-hall  itself,  the  noblest  of  the  many  noble  senate- 
houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of  the  Netherlands,  was  in  im- 
minent peril.  All  this  devastation,  however,  produced  no  ef- 
fect except  much  private  misery.  William  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated or  provoked  into  relaxing  the  firm  grasp  with  which 
he  held  Namur.  The  fire  which  his  batteries  kept  up  round 
the  castle  was  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  war.  The 
French  gunners  were  fairly  driven  from  their  pieces  by  the 
hail  of  balls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  vaulted  galleries  un- 
der the  ground.  Cohorn  exultingly  betted  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  fall  by  the 
thirty-first  of  August,  New  Style.  The  great  engineer  lost  his 
wager,  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hours.* 

J^ouftlers  began  to  feel  that  his  only  hope  was  in  Villeroy. 
Villeroy  had  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Enghien :  he  had 
there  collected  all  the  French  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  now, 
at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men,  marched  to- 
ward Namur.  Vaudemont,  meanwhile,  joined  the  besiegers. 
William,  therefore,  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  offer 
battle  to  Villeroy,  without  intermitting  for  a  moment  the  op- 
erations against  the  castle.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  in- 
trusted with  the  immediate  direction  of  the  siege.  The  King 
of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of  the  town,  a  strong  posi- 
tion strongly  intrenched,  and  there  awaited  the  French,  who 
were  advancing  from  Enghien.     Everything  seemed  to  indi- 


*  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695 ;  Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug.  f|. 
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cate  that  a  great  day  was  at  hand.  Two  of  the  most  numer- 
ous and  best  ordered  armies  that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were 
brought  face  to  face.  On  the  fifteenth  of  August  the  defend- 
ers of  the  citadel  saw  from  their  watch  -  towers  the  mighty 
host  of  their  countrymen.  But  between  that  host  and  Namur 
was  drawn  up  in  battle  order  the  not  less  mighty  host  of  Wil- 
liam. Villeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed  to  Bouf- 
flers  the  promise  of  a  speedy  rescue ;  and  at  night  Boufflers, 
by  fire-signals  which  were  seen  far  over  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Meuse  and  Sambre,  urged  Villeroy  to  fulfil  that  promise  with- 
out delay.  In  the  capitals  both  of  France  and  England  the 
anxiety  was  intense.  Lewis  shut  himself  up  in  liis  oratory, 
confessed,  received  the  Eucharist,  and  gave  ordei's  that  the 
host  should  be  exposed  in  his  chapel.  His  wife  ordered  all 
her  nuns  to  their  knees.*  London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion by  a  succession  of  rumore  which  sprang,  some  from  the 
malice  of  Jacobites,  and  some  from  the  avidity  of  stock-job- 
bers. Early  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred  that  there 
had  been  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had  been  beaten,  that  the 
King  had  been  killed,  that  the  siege  had  been  raised.  The 
Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  w^as  filled  to  overflowing 
by  people  who  came  to  learn  whether  the  bad  news  was  true. 
The  streets  were  stopped  up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkei*s  and 
listeners.  In  the  afternoon  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  im- 
patiently expected,  and  which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands, 
calmed  the  excitement,  but  not  completely :  for  it  was  known 
that  the  Jacobites  sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  pri- 
vateers and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  intelli- 
gence earlier  than  that  which  came  through  regular  channels 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Whitehall.  Before  night,  how- 
ever, the  agitation  had  altogether  subsided :  but  it  was  sud- 
denly revived  by  a  bold  imposture.  A  horseman  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Guards  spurred  through  the  City,  announcing 
that  the  King  had  been  killed.  He  would  probably  have 
raised  a  serious  tumult,  had  not  some  apprentices,  zealous  for 


Anir    9lt 

•  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695;  Letter  from  Parw,  g^^l^j*  1696;  among 
the  Lexington  Papers. 
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the  Revolution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  knocked  him  down 
and  carried  him  to  Newgate.  The  confidential  correspond- 
ent of  the  States-general  informed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  stories  which  the  disaffected  party  invented  and  circula- 
ted, the  general  pei*8uasion  was  that  the  allies  would  be  suc- 
cessful. The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  England,  he  said,  was 
the  betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
William  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated ;  but  they  would  not  give  the  odds,  and  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  take  any  moderate  odds.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake  thousands  of  guineas  on  the 
conduct  and  good-fortune  of  the  King.* 

The  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  of  August  the  army  of  Villeroy  and 
the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other.  It  was  fully 
expected  that  the  nineteenth  would  bo  the  decisive  day.  The 
allies  were  under  arms  before  dawn.  At  four  William 
mounted,  and  continued  till  eight  at  night  to  ride  from  post 
to  post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  approached  his  lines,  in 
several  places,  near  enough  to  see  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  dislodge  him:  but  there  was  no  fighting.  He  lay  down 
to  rest,  expecting  to  be  attacked  when  the  sun  rose.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that  the  French  had  fallen  back 
some  miles.  He  immediately  sent  to  request  that  the  Elec- 
tor would  storm  the  castle  without  delay.  While  the  prepa- 
rations were  making,  Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garri- 
son for  the  last  time.  It  was  plain,  he  said  to  Boufllers,  that 
Villeroy  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the 
siege.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  useless  waste  of  life  to  pro- 
long the  contest.  Boufflers,  however,  thought  that  another 
day  of  slaughter  was  necessary  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms ;  and  Portland  returned  unsuccessful.f 


•  I/nonnita<]je,  August  J  J,  1695. 

f  London  Gazette,  August  26,  1695;  Monthly  Mercury;  Stepney  to  Jjexington, 
August  J  J. 
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Early  in  the  afternoon  the  assault  was  made  in  four  places 
at  once  by  four  divisions  of  the  confederate  army.  One  point 
was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  another  to  the  Dutch, 
a  third  to  the  Bavarians,  and  a  fourth  to  the  English.  The 
English  were  at  first  less  fortunate  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  regiments  which  had 
seen  service  had  marched  with  William  to  encounter  Ville- 
roy.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of 
two  barrels  of  powder,  Cutts,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
grenadiers,  marched  first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  colors  flying.  This  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported 
by  four  battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  which, 
though  full  of  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terrible 
a  service  required.  The  officers  fell  fast.  Every  colonel, 
every  lieutenant -colonel,  was  killed  or  severely  wounded. 
Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a  time  disabled 
him.  The  raw  recruits,  left  almost  without  direction,  rushed 
forward  impetuously  till  they  found  themselves  in  disorder 
and  out  of  breath,  with  a  precipice  before  them,  under  a  ter- 
rible fire,  and  under  a  shower,  scarcely  less  terrible,  of  frag- 
ments of  rock  and  wall.  They  lost  heart,  and  rolled  back  in 
confusion,  till  Cutts,  whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been 
dx^ssed,  succeeded  in  rallying  them.  He  then  led  them,  not 
to  the  place  from  which  they  had  been  driven  back,  but  to 
another  spot  where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bava- 
rians had  made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully :  their 
general  had  fallen  ;  and  they  were  beginning  to  waver,  when 
the  arrival  of  the  Salamander  and  his  men  changed  the  fate 
of  the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers,  bent  on  re- 
trieving at  all  hazards  the  disgrace  of  the  recent  repulse,  were 
the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  palisades, 
to  storm  a  battery  which  had  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Bavarians,  and  to  turn  the  guns  against  the  garrison.  Mean- 
while the  Brandenburghers,  excellently  disciplined  and  excel- 
lently commanded,  had  performed,  with  no  great  loss,  the 
duty  assigned  to  them.  The  Dutch  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. When  the  evening  closed  in,  the  allies  had  made  a 
lodgment  of  a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle. 
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Tlie  advantage  had  been  purchased  by  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  tliought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his 
duty  required.  On  tlie  morrow  lie  asked  for  a  truce  of  for- 
ty-eight hours,  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses,  which 
choked  the  ditches,  and  wliich  would  soon  have  spread  pesti- 
lence among  both  tlie  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  might  be 
removed  and  interred.  His  request  was  granted ;  and,  before 
the  time  expired,  he  intimated  that  he  was  disposed  to  capit- 
ulate. He  would,  he  said,  deliver  up  the  castle  in  ten  days, 
if  he  were  not  relieved  sooner.  He  was  informed  that  the 
allies  would  not  treat  with  him  on  such  terms,  and  that  he 
must  either  consent  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  prepare  for 
an  immediate  assault.  He  yielded  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  ho 
and  his  men  should  be  suffered  to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel, 
the  artillery,  and  the  stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three  peals 
from  all  the  guns  of  the  confederate  army  notified  to  Villeroy 
the  fall  of  the  stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
succor.  He  instantly  retreated  toward  Mons,  leaving  Wil- 
liam to  enjoy  undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more 
delightful  by  the  recollection  of  many  misfortunes. 

The  twenty -sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhibition 
such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen,  and  such 
as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had  scarcely 
theTwueof  hopcd  to  scc.  From  the  first  battle  of  Cond6  to 
*™"*^'  the  last  battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military 

success  had  run,  without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one  di- 
rection. That  tide  had  turned.  For  the  first  time,  men  said, 
since  France  had  marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver 
up  a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy. 

The  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had 
lately  been  so  desperately  contested  to  the  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  many 
distinguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


*  Hover's  History  of  Kinp  William  TIL,  HOS;  I>ondon  Gazette,  Aug.  29,  1696: 
Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  (J  ;  Bla<hwayt  to  Lexington,  Sopt  2. 
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castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his  coach.  The  garrison, 
reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men,  came  forth  with  drums 
beating  and  ensigns  flying.  Boufllers  and  his  staff  closed  the 
procession.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  about  the  form 
of  the  greeting  which  was  to  be  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  allied  Sovereigns.  An  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hardly 
entitled  to  be  saluted  by  the  Marshal  with  the  sword.  A 
King  of  England  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of 
respect:  but  France  did  not  recognize  William  as  King  of 
England.  At  last  Bouflilers  consented  to  perform  the  salute 
without  marking  for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intend- 
ed.  He  lowered  his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged 
the  compliment.  A  short  conversation  followed.  The  Mar- 
shal, in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words  Sire  and  Maj- 
esty, addressed  himself  only  to  the  Elector.  The  Elector, 
with  every  mark  of  deference,  reported  to  William  what  had 
been  said  ;  and  William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  officers 
of  the  garrison  carried  back  to  their  country  the  news  that 
the  upstart,  who  at  Paris  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  with  a  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis 
exacted  from  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over ;  and  Bonfflers  passed  on  :  but 
he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Armtof  Dykvelt,  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as  dep- 
BonflBen.  ^^y  from  the  States-general.  "You  must  return 
to  the  town,  sir,"  said  Dykvelt.  "  The  King  of  England  has 
ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  prisoner."  Bonf- 
flers was  in  transports  of  rage.  His  officers  crowded  round 
him,  and  vowed  to  die  in  his  defence.  But  resistance  was 
out  of  the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  came 
np;  and  the  Brigadier  who  commanded  them  demanded  the 
MarshaPs  sword.  The  Marshal  uttered  indignant  exclama- 
tions: "This  is  an  infamous  breach  of  faith.  Look  at  the 
tenns  of  the  capitulation.     What  have  I  done  to  deserve 


•  Postscript  to  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1695  ;  London  Gazette,  Sept.  9 ; 
Saint  SimoD ;  Dangeau. 
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eucU  ail  uflroiit  i     Have  I  not  bebavej  like  a  iriiin  of  liunorl  J 
Ought  I  uut  to  be  treated  us  sutli t     But  beware  what  jou  | 
do,  geutlemen.     I  serve  a  master  wlio  can  and  will  uvoiige 
me."     "I  am  a  eoldier,  sir,"  answered  tlie  Brigailier ;  "and  ] 
my  business  is  to  obey  orders  without  troubling  myself  about  I 
consequences."     Djkvelt  calmly  and  courteously  replied  to  i 
the  Marehars  indignant  exclamations.     "The  King  of  Eng- 
land has  reluctantly  followed  the  exami>le  set  by  your  luas-  ' 
ter.     The   soldiers  who   garrisoned  Dixmuyde   and   Dcynse   I 
have,  in  deliaiice  of  plighted  faith,  beeu  sent  prisoners  into   ' 
France,     The  Prince  whom  they  serve  would  be  wanting  in  I 
his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  not  retaliate.     His  Majesty  miglit  ] 
with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all  the  French  who  werft 
in  Kanmr.     But  he  will  not  follow  to  such  a  length  a  pt'eee-  \ 
dent  which  he  diisapproves.     He  has  determined  to   arrest   I 
you,  and  you  alone;  and,  sir,  you  must  not  regard  as  an  af*  j 
frout  what  is  in  truth  a  mark  of  his  very  particular  esteem.  J 
How  can  he  pay  yon  a  higher  compliment  than  by  showing  I 
tliat  he  considers  you  us  fully  equivalent  to  the  live  or  six  i 
tlHiitsand  men  whom  your  sovereign  wrongfully  holds  in  cap- 
tivity?   Nay,  you  eliall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  If  j 
you  will  give  me  your  word  of  honor  to  return  hither  nnleet  ] 
the  garrisons  of  Dixinnyde  and  Deynse  are  released  within 
a  fortnight."     "  I  do  not  at  all  know,"  answered  Bontflera,   i 
"why  the  King  my  master  detains  those  men;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate  them.     Yon 
Lave  an  army  at  your  back:  I  am  alone;  and  you  mnst  do 
your  pleasure."     lie  gave  np  his  sword,  returned  to  Nan 
and  was  sent  thence  to  Hny,  where  he  passed  a  few  days  in   i 
luxurious  repose,  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  walks  and 
rides.and  was  treated  with   marked  respect  by  those  who  | 
guarded  him.     In  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  was  possible  I 
to  post  from  the  place  where  he  was  confined  to  the  French  \ 
court  and  back  again,  he  received  full  powers  to  promise  that  "l 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmnyde  and  Deynse  shonld  be  releaeed. 
He  was  instantly  liberated  ;  and  he  set  off  for  Fontainebleiin, 
where  an  honorable  reception  awaited  him.     He  was  created  j 
a  Duke  and  a  Peer.     That  he  nn'gUt  he  able  to  support  hit 
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new  dignities,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed 
on  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of 
France,  he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  aifectionate 
embrace.* 

In  all  the  countries  which  were  united  against  France  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy  ;  but  liere 
the  exultation  was  greatest.  During  several  generations  our 
ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by  land  against 
foreign  enemies.  We  had,  indeed,  occasionally  furnished  to 
our  allies  small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had  well  maintained 
the  honor  of  the  nation.  But  from  the  dav  on  which  the  two 
brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had  perished  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  Guienne,  till  the  Revolution,  there  had 
been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign  in  which  Englishmen 
had  borne  a  principal  part.  At  length  our  ancestors  had 
again,  after  an  interval  of  near  two  centuries  and  a  half,  be- 
gun to  dispute  with  the  warriors  of  France  the  palm  of  mili- 
tary prowess.  The  struggle  had  been  hard.  The  genius  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  consummate  discipline  of  the  household 
troops  of  Lewis  had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles :  but  the 
event  of  those  battles  had  been  long  doubtful :  the  victory 
had  been  dearly  purchased  ;  and  the  victor  had  gained  lit- 
tle more  than  the  honor  of  remaining?  master  of  the  field  of 
slaughter.  Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  advei'sa- 
rie«.  The  recruits  who  survived  that  severe  tuition  speedily 
became  veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the  vol- 
unteers who  followed  Cutts  through  the  palisades  of  Namur. 
The  judgment  of  all  the  great  warriore  whom  all  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse  was  that  the  English  subaltern  was  inferi- 
or to  no  subaltern,  and  the  English  private  soldier  to  rio  pri- 
vate soldier  in  Christendom.  The  English  ofticers  of  high- 
er rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy  to  command  such  an 
army.  Cutts,  indeed,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intre- 
pidity.    But  those  who  most  admired  him  acknowledged  that 

•  Bojer,  History  of  King  William  III.,  1703 ;  Postscript  to  the  Monthly  Mercury, 
Aug.,  1695;  London  Gazette,  Sept.  9,  12;  Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept.  6;  Saint 
Smon;  Dangesu. 
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lie  liad  iieitlier  the  capacity  nor  the  BcieDco  necessary  to  aJ 
general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  the  reeollei>-l 
tiun  of  Ihe  discomfiture  whicli  they  had  auffcrud,  three  years  1 
before,  on  the  eaine  spot,  and  of  the  insolence  witli  which   > 
their  enemy  liad  then  triuiiiplied  over  them.     They  now  tri- 
nmphed  in  their  tnrn.      The   Dutch   struck   medals.      The  j 
Spaniards  sang  Te  Deunis.     Many  poems,  serious  and  sport- 
ive, appeared,  of  wliich  one  only  has  lived.     Prior  burlesqned, 
with  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the  bonibastic  verses  in  J 
which  Boilean  had  celebrated  the  firet  taking  of  Namnr.    Tho  { 
two  odes,  printed  side  by  side,  were  read  with  delight  ii>  Lon- 
don; and  the  critics  at  AViU's  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  | 
arms,  England  hud  been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namnr  was  the  great  military  event  of  this  i 
year.     The  Turkish  war  etill  kept  a  large  part  of  the  forces  1 
of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive   operations  on  tha 
Unnubo.      Nothing  deserving  to  be  mentioned  took  place  1 
either  in  Piedmont  or  on  tho  Khine.     In  Catalonia  the  8pan-.  I 
iards  obtained  some  slight  advantages,  ad vantagcB  due  to  their  J 
English  and  Dutch  allies,  who  seem  to  have  dune  all  that  / 
could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  much  disposed  to  help  1 
itself.      The  maritime  siipeHcirity  of  England  and  Holland  J 
was  now  fully  established.     During  the  whole  summer  Rus'  1 
sell  was  the  uudijuputed  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  passed 
and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy,  bombarded  Palamoa, 
spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore  of  Provence,  and  kept 
the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon.     Mean- 
while Berkeley  was  the  nndisputcd  master  of  the  Channel^  I 
sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Pioardy,  I 
Normandy,  and  Brittany,  threw  shells  into  Saint  Maloes,  Cal-  1 
ais,  and  Dunkirk,  and  burned  Granville  to  the  ground.     Th*  1 
navy  of  Lewis,  which,  five  yeara  before,  had  been  the  most  J 
formidable  in  Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  British  seas  nrn  J 
opposed  from  the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  an*  f 
chored  in  Torbay,  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes,  novJ 
gave  no  sign  of  existence  except  by  pillaging  mei-cliaiitm«B  I 
which  were  unprovided  with  convoy.     In  this  Incrative  WAC| 
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the  French  privateers  were,  toward  the  close  of  the  summer, 
very  successful.  Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar  from  Bar- 
badoes  were  captured.  The  losses  of  the  unfortunate  East 
India  Company,  already  surrounded  by  difBculties,  and  im- 
poverished by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruption,  were  enor- 
mous. Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas,  with 
cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  mill- 
ion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  These  misfortunes 
produced  some  murmuring  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation  was 
better  than  it  had  been  during  some  years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  conde- 
scended to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or  of  Russell's  fleet, 
were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  experiment  was  mak- 
ing. A  great  Revolution  was  in  progress.  Newspapers  had 
made  their  appearance. 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  was  no  news- 
paper in  England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  was 
Effect  of  the  edited  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
SfthTSS?"  State,  and  which  contained  nothing  but  what  the 
liab  press.  Secretary  of  State  wished  the  nation  to  know. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  periodical  papers:  but  none  of 
those  papers  could  be  called  a  newspaper.  Welwood,  a  zeal- 
ous Wliig,  published  a  journal  called  the  Observator:  but  his 
Observator,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  former- 
ly edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations  on 
politics.  A  crazy  bookseller,  named  John  Dunton,  published 
the  Athenian  Mercury:  but  the  Athenian  Mercury  merely 
discussed  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry,  and 
of  gallantry.  A  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  named  John 
Houghton,  published  what  he  called  a  Collection  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Industry  and  Trade :  but  his  Collection  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  prices  of  stocks,  explanations  of 
the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  City,  puflFs  of  new  proj- 
ects, and  advertisements  of  books,  quack  medicines,  choco- 
late, Spa  water,  civet-cat«,  surgeons  wanting  ships,  valets  want- 
ing masters,  and  ladies  wanting  husbands.     If  ever  he  printed 
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any  political  news,  lie  transcribuil  it  from  the  Gazette.     Theg 
G-azi^ttu  was  bo  partial  and  su  iiteugra  a  clirunicle  of  evi 
that,  though  it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circula- 
tion.    Only  eight  thousand  copies  were  printed — much  1 
than  one  to  each  parish  in  the  kingdom.     In  truth,  a  person  ^ 
who  had  studied  tlie  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Ga- 
zette would  have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  high- 
est importance,     lie  would,  for  ciiample,  have  known  nothing  J 
about  the  Court-martial  ou  Tornngton,  the  Lancashire  Trials, 
the  burning  of  tlie  Jjishop  of  Salisbury's  Paatornl  Letter,  or  J 
the  impeaetunent  of  the  Duke  of  I^eds.     liut  the  deticiencieB  J 
of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  in  Londoo  I 
by  the  coffee-houses,  and  in  the  country  by  the  news-letters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  169o,  the  law  which  Lad  subjected  | 
tlio  press  to  a  censorship  expired.     Witliin   a  fortnight, 
stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the 
Exclusion  Jjill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  entitled  In- 
telligence Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  wlio  had  been  speedily 
foi'oed  to  relin<pish  that  design,  announced  that  the  Intelli-  j 
gcnoe  Domestic  and  Foreign,  snp(>re88ed  fourteen  years  h^-m 
fore  by  tyi-anny,  wonld  again   a]>pear.     Ten  dnys  later  waA-4 
printed  the  tirst  number  of  the  English  Courant.     Then  came 
tlie  Fiicket-boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the 
l^indon  Xews-lctter.  the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the 
Old  Postmaster,  the  Postboy,  and  the  Postman.     The  history 
of  the  newspapers  of  England  from  that  time  to  the  present 
(lay  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  i)art  of  the  history 
of  the  country.     At  first  they  were  small  and  mean  looking. 
Even  the  Postboy  and  tlie  Postman,  which  seemed  to  have  1 
been    the   best   conducted    and   the    most   prosperous,  wem  1 
wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  1 
not  now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  -  ballads.     Only  J 
two  numbers  came  out  in  a  week;  and  a  nnmber  containud  ] 
little  more  matter  tlian  may  be  found  in  a  single  column  of  i^« 
daily  paper  of  our  time.     What  is  now  called  a  leading  articlfl 
selilom  appeared,  except  when  there  waa  a  scarcity  of  intcUi* 
gence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the  weet  wind|^!l 
when  the  Rapparees  were  gniet  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  ■ 
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no  stage-coach  had  been  stopped  by  liighwaymen,  when  no 
nonjuring  congregation  liad  been  dispersed  by  constables, 
when  no  ambassador  had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of 
coaches  and  six,  when  no  lord  or  poet  had  been  bnried  in  the 
Abbey,  and  when,  consequently,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  two 
pages.  Yet  the  leading  articles,  though  inserted,  as  it  should 
seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by 
no  means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  infant  newspapers  were  all 
on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Revolution.  This  fact 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  editors 
were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behavior.  It  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  their  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal.  The  printing 
of  newspapers  was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  any  statute. 
But,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
judges  had  pronounced  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law  to  publish  political  intelligence  without  the  King's 
license.  It  is  true  that  the  judges  who  had  laid  down  this 
doctrine  were  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and  were  ea- 
ger on  all  occasions  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative.  How  the 
question,  if  it  were  again  raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt 
and  Treby  was  doubtful ;  and  the  effect  of  the  doubt  was  to 
make  the  ministers  of  the  crown  indulgent,  and  to  make  the 
journalists  cautious.  On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to 
bring  the  question  of  right  to  issue.  The  government  there- 
fore connived  at  the  publication  of  the  newspapers ;  and  the 
conductors  of  the  newspapers  carefully  abstained  from  pub- 
lishing anything  that  could  provoke  or  alarm  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  in  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one 
of  the  new  journals,  a  paragraph  appeared  which  seemed  in- 
tended to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did 
not  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  Naniur.  But  the  printer 
made  haste  to  atone  for  his  fault  by  the  most  submissive  apol- 
ogies. During  a  considerable  time  tlie  unofficial  gazettes, 
though  much  more  garrulous  and  amusing  than  the  official 
gazette,  were  scarcely  less  courtly.  Whoever  examines  them 
will  find  that  the  King  is  always  mentioned  witli  profound 
re«pect.     About  the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses 
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a  revereittial  sileDce  is  preserved.  Thure  ie  much  invoL'tive; 
but  it  is  almost  all  ilirectcd  a^inst  tlie  Jacohitca  and  the 
French.  It  seems  cercaiii  tJiat  tin;  guveruiiient  of  William 
gained  not  a  little  hy  the  substitution  of  these  printed  newe- 
papere,  composed  under  constant  dread  of  the  Attorney -gen- 
eml,  for  the  old  news-letters,  which  were  written  with  un- 
bounded license.* 

The  pamphleteers  vmro  under  lees  restraint  than  the  jour- 
nalists; yot  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention  the 
political  cot) trove rgicti  of  that  time  cuu  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  libels  on  William's  person  and  government  were  de- 
cidedly less  coarse  and  nincoious  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And  the  reason  evident- 
ly is  that  the  press,  whicJi  had  been  fettered  during  tlie  eai-- 
lier  half  of  his  reign,  wae  fi"ee  during  the  latter  half.  While 
the  censorship  existed,  no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most 
temperate  and  decoroua  language,  the  conduct  of  any  public 
department,  was  likely  to  be  priuted  with  the  approbation  of 
the  licenser.  To  print  such  a  tract  without  the  approbation 
of  the  licenser  was  illegal.  In  general,  therefore,  the  respect- 
able and  moderate  opponents  of  the  court,  not  being  able  to 
publish  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it 
right  or  safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held 
their  peace,  and  left  the  Lusincea  of  criticising  the  administra^ 
tion  to  two  classes  of  men,  fanatical  nonjuroi's  who  hated  the 
ruling  powers  with  an  insane  hatred,  and  Grub  Street  hacka, 


•  Tlicre  if  a  nohle.  »nJ,  I  auppoae,  iiniiiue  CoUectiQn  of  Uie  Q8ws[iaper»  ot  Wil. 
lUm's  reiBn  In  llie  British  MiiHcnm.  I  Imre  lurned  oTer  eTi-iy  pnRe  ot  that  Colieo- 
lion.  Il  U  slninga  that  neithn-  Liitipeil  nor  ETcljn  bIiouIi)  hnve  noticwl  the  firrt 
appearanco  of  the  new  joumaln.  The  nrlleat  mention  of  Ihoae  jonrnals  «luuh  I 
hare  found  U  in  a  despalch  of  L'Ocrmitage,  dated  Julj'  ^.  intJft.  I  will  (ranwribo 
liiK  word*:  "D^puis  (jiieiquc  lems  on  iniprioiB  id  pluvieura  fi<iiiI1ea  tuUnl^s  «a 
fonne  dc  gazette,  qui  sonl  rtmiplica  de  toulcn  sortes  <le  nouvelle*.  Cetle  licenca  l 
est  Tenne  de  ee  que  Ie  partemcni  n'a  pas  ach£v6  Ie  bill  ou  pmjei  d'asle  qid  »vtit 
6li  portf  liana  la  Chambre  dea  Communes  pour  regler  I'iniprimcrie  el  nnpMier 
que  ces  Mrtes  de  choces  n'amrassenL  II  n'y  avoit  ci-demni  qu'un  dea  eonunil 
dea  t^crtlHires  d'Etat  qui  etlt  Ie  poiiroir  de  fairc  des  gaitelle*:  mnia  aiijnurdhui  it 
s'eii  fail  pluaicun  aoiia  d'alitren  nam)-,"  L'Hermilagc  menliona  tlie  paiagrapb 
refleeling  on  Ihc  Princess,  and  tho  anbmisiioti  of  the  libeller. 
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coarse-minded,  bad-hearted,  and  foiil-moutlied.  Thus  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  man  of  judgment,  temper,  and  integrity 
among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  against 
the  government.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  writing  against  the 
government  had  of  itself  an  unfavorable  eflfect  on  the  char- 
acter. For  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  against  the 
government  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  law ;  and  the 
habit  of  breaking  even  an  unreasonable  law  tends  to  make 
men  altogetlier  lawless.  However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be,  a 
smuggler  is  but  too  likely  to  be  a  knave  and  a  ruffian.  How- 
ever oppressive  a  game-law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too 
easy  from  poaching  to  assault  and  battery,  and  from  assault 
and  battery  to  murder.  And  so,  though  little  indeed  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  statutes  which  imposed  restraints  on  lit- 
erature, there  was  much  risk  that  a  man  who  was  constantly 
violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of  rigid  upright- 
ness and  stainless  honor.  An  author  who  was  determined 
to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  a  license,  must  employ  the  ser- 
vices of  needy  and  desperate  outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the 
peace  officers,  and  forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases 
and  new  disguises,  hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  those 
dens  of  vice  which  are  the  pest  and  the  shame  of  great  capi- 
tals. Such  wretches  as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret, 
and  to  run  the  chance  of  having  their  backs  flayed  and  their 
ears  clipped  in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  such  compan- 
ions and  to  such  expedients  could  hardly  retain  unimpaired 
the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  becoming. 
The  emancipation  of  the  press  produced  a  great  and  salutary 
change.  The  best  and  wisest  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition now  assumed  an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  aban- 
doned to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hot-headed.  Tracts  against 
the  government  were  written  in  a  style  not  misbecoming 
statesmen  and  gentlemen ;  and  even  the  compositions  of  the 
lower  and  fiercer  class  of  malcontents  became  somewhat  less 
brutal  and  less  ribald  than  formerly. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  morality 
stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the  licenser.  The  event 
signally  proved  that  they  were  in  error.     In  truth,  the  cen- 
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sorsbip  liad  scarcely  put  atij  rcstraiiit  uu  liceutiousTiess  or 
profanenees.  Tlie  Pai-adise  Lost  bad  narrowly  e&cai>ed  inuti- 
latiou:  for  the  Paradise  Lost  wub  tlie  woi-k  of  a  man  wliuse 
polities  were  batefiil  to  the  goverumerit.  But  Etherege's  She 
Would  If  Sho  CVulJ,  Wycberky's  Country  Wife,  Dryden'a 
Traiifilations  from  the  Fourth  IJook  of  Lucretius,  obtained  the 
Iiiipriuiatur  without  diliieully :  for  Etherege.  Wycherley,  and 
Dryden  were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the  emanci- 
paljon  of  otir  litei-ature  was  aceoinpIii^bGd,  the  purilieatiuii  of 
our  literature  l>egaQ.  That  purification  was  eSectcd,  not  by 
ttie  intervention  of  eeaatcs  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion 
of  the  great  body  of  educated  Eiiglishincn,  before  whom  good 
and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were  left  free  to  make  tbeir  choice. 
During  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of  our  press 
has  been  eonstantly  becoming  more  and  more  entire;  and 
during  those  hundred  and  sixty  yeai's  the  restraint  imposed 
on  writers  by  tbo  general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At  length  even  that 
ckfis  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly  thought  that  a  volup- 
tuous imagination  was  privileged  to  disport  itself,  love-songs, 
comedies,  novels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  the  eer- 
mons  of  tbe  seventeenth  century.  At  this  diiy  foreigners, 
who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on  the  government  un- 
der which  tbey  live,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  hap- 
pens that  tbe  freest  press  in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish.     < 

On  the  tenth  of  Oetober.  the  King,  leaving  Iiis  army  in 

winter-quartci-s,  arrived  in  England,  and  was  received  with 

unwonted  outlmeiasm.    During  his  passage  through 

Ratlin  of  Wil-  ,        ,     ,,         ,  ,  , 

[tamioKiiip.  the  capital  to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  every  chnn.-li 
uoo^tho  we»e  ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  np.  It 
was  late  before  he  made  his  way  through  the  shout- 
ing crowds  to  Kensington,  But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was 
instantly  held.  An  inipiirtimt  point  was  to  be  decidrd. 
Should  the  House  of  CVimnions  be  permitted  to  sit  again,  or 
should  there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  i  The  King  would 
probably  have  l)een  willing  to  keep  that  IIousi^  to  tbe  end  of 
his  roign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  jwwer.  The  Triennial 
Act  bad  fixed  the  first  of  Novi-uiher,  ItSOO,  as  the  latest  day 
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of  the  existence  of  the  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  general  elec- 
tion in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be  the  state  of 
the  country  in  1696  ?  There  might  be  an  unfortunate  cam- 
paign. There  might  be,  indeed  there  was  but  too  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable  that  there  would  be 
much  ill-humor.  The  campaign  of  1695  had  been  brilliant: 
the  nation  was  in  an  excellent  temper ;  and  William  wisely 
determined  to  seize  the  fortunate  moment.  Two  proclama- 
tions were  immediately  published.  One  of  them  announced, 
in  the  ordinary  form,  that  His  Majesty  had  determined  to 
dissolve  the  old  Parliament,  and  that  he  had  ordered  writs  to 
be  issued  for  a  new  Parliament.  The  other  signified  the 
royal  pleasure  to  bo  that  every  regiment  quartered  in  a  place 
where  an  election  was  to  be  held  should  march  out  of  that 
place  the  day  before  the  nomination,  and  should  not  return 
till  the  people  had  made  their  choice.  From  this  order, 
which  was  generally  considered  as  indicating  a  laudable  re- 
spect for  popular  rights,  the  garrisons  of  fortified  towns  and 
castles  were  necessarily  excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefully  abstained  from  disgusting 
the  constituent  bodies  by  anything  that  could  look  like  coer- 
cion or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  influence  their 
votes  by  milder  means.  lie  resolved  to  spend  the  six  weeks 
of  the  general  election  in  showing  himself  to  the  people  of 
many  districts  which  he  had  never  yet  visited.  lie  hoped  to 
acquire  in  this  way  a  popularity  which  might  have  a  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  returns.  He  therefore  forced  himself  to 
behave  with  a  graciousncss  and  affability  in  which  he  was  too 
often  deficient;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  received, 
at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  marks  of  the  good-will  of  his 
sn!)ject«.  Before  he  set  out,  he  paid  a  visit  in  form  to  his 
sister-in-law,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  reception.  The 
Dnke  of  Gloucester,  only  six  years  old,  with  a  little  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  came  to  meet  his  uncle,  and  presented 
arms.  "I  am  learning  my  drill,"  the  child  said,  "  that  I  may 
help  you  to  beat  the  French."     The  King  laughed  much, 
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and,  .1  few  davs  later,  rewarded  the  youug  soldier  with  tho 
Gai-tei'.* 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October  William  went  to  Newmar- 
ket, now  a  place  rather  of  business  than  of  pleasure,  but,  in 
wiiiijun iiuku  ^'^  autUHiiis  of  that  age,  the  gayest  and  most  liix- 
iiiKhlhe  urions  spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  unnsual  for 
touHTD-,  jjij,  ^^.jiole  court  and  cabinet  to  go  down  to  the 
lUL-etiiigs.  Jewellers  and  niiiliuei-s,  players  and  fiddlers,  ve- 
nal wits  and  venal  beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets 
were  made  impassable  by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places  of 
public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honor;  and  officers 
uf  tliij  Life  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace,  jostled  profess- 
ors in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns.  Fur,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  iieigliboriug  University  of  Cambridge  always  sent 
her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  Sovereign  and 
his  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Keetorarion, 
indeed,  the  must  learned  and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to 
draw  a.  fashionable  audience,  partiunlarly  if  Buckingham  an- 
nounced bis  intention  of  holding  forth:  for  sonietimoii  His 
Grace  would  enliven  the  dulness  of  a  Sunday  morniiift  by 
addi'essing  to  the  bevy  of  tine  gentieuien  and  tine  ladies  a 
ribald  e^iliortation  wliicli  he  called  a  eermon.  But  the  court 
of  William  was  more  decent;  aud  the  Academic  dignitaries 
were  treated  with  marked  respect.  With  loi-de  and  ladies 
from  Saint  James'a  and  Solio,  and  with  doctors  from  Trinity 
College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the  provincial  aris- 
tocrairy,  fox-huiiting  squires  and  their  roay-cheeked  daughters, 
who  had  ootne  in  qucor-loi iking  family  coaches  drawn  by  cart- 
horses fi-om  the  remotest  parishes  of  three  or  four  counties  to 
see  their  Sovereign.  Tiie  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild,  gypsy- 
like camp  of  vast  extent ;  for  the  hope  of  being  able  t()  feed 
on  the  leavings  of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  guineas  and  ciowna  which  the  spendtiirift^  of 
Ix>ndon  were  throwing  about,  attracted  thonsimds  of  peasauts 
fi-om  a  circle  of  many  miles,t 

■  l.'IIPiinluge,  Oct.  It,  Kor.  H.  1S9G. 

f  London  Uucne,  Oil,  M,  Iftaa.    Sec  Ev,-ljn'i  Atcount  of  Xeninarhci  iu  lOTI. 
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William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joyous 
place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It  seems 
strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was  really  a 
canvassing  tour,  have  honored  with  such  a  mark  of  favor  a 
man  so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sunderland.  But 
the  people  were  determined  to  be  pleased.  All  Northampton- 
shire crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in  that  fine  gallery 
which  had  been  embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  and 
made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller ;  and  the  Earl  tried  to 
conciliate  his  neighbore  by  feasting  them  at  eight  tables,  all 
blazing  with  plate.  From  Althorpe  the  King  proceeded  to 
Stamford.  The  Earl  of  Exeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and 
still  is,  one  of  the  great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken 
the  oaths,  and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must 
have  been  disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up  to 
London,  but  had  left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest 
should  be  received  with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was 
fond  of  architecture  and  of  gardening ;  and  his  nobles  could 
not  flatter  him  more  than  by  asking  his  opinion  about  the 
improvement  of  their  country-seats.  At  a  time  when  he  had 
many  cares  pressing  on  his  mind  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  building  of  Castle  Howard ;  and  a  wooden  model  of  that 
edifice,  the  finest  specimen  of  a  vicious  style,  was  sent  to 
Kensington  for  his  inspection.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  he  should  have  seen  Burleigh  with  delight.  He  was,  in- 
deed, not  content  with  one  view,  but  rose  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  house  a  second 
time.  From  Stamford  he  went  on  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was 
gi-eeted  by  the  clergy  in  full  canonicals,  by  the  magistrates 
in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a  multitude  of  baronets,  knights,  and 
esquires,  from  all  parts  of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Trent  and  the  German  Ocean.  After  attending 
divine  service  in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  he  took  his  de- 
parture, and  journeyed  westward.     On  the  frontier  of  Not- 

aiid  Pepjs,  July  18,  1668.  From  TaUard*s  despatches,  written  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick,  it  appears  that  the  autumn  meetings  were  not  less  numerous  or  splendid 
in  the  days  of  William  than  in  those  of  his  uncles. 
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tinghainaliirc,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  county.  John  Hollos, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  a  gi-ent  following,  met  the  royal  car- 
riages, and  escorted  tlicin  to  Lie  seut  at  Wclbeck,  a  nianeloa 
eiirrouDdeil  by  gigimtie  oaks,  which  scarcely  seem  older  now 
than  on  thu  day  when  that  splendid  procession  passed  under 
their  shade.  The  house  in  which  William  was  then,  during 
a  few  lioui-s,  a  guest,  was  tranefeiTcd,  long  after  his  death,  by 
female  descents,  from  the  Ilolleses  to  the  Harleys,  and  from 
the  Ilarlcye  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  tlie  originals 
of  those  singnlitrly  interesting  letters  which  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland.  At 
Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  Nortli  were  assembled.  Tlie 
Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  Uiither  with  a  train  of  magistrates, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of  divines.  Wil- 
liam hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to  Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned  out  into  the  lord- 
ly domains  of  Welbeck,  Thorosby,  CUinibcr,  and  Worksop. 
Four  huikdred  gentlemen  on  horseback  partook  of  his  sport. 
The  Nottinghamshire  squires  were  charmed  to  hear  him  say 
at  table,  after  a  noble  stag-chase,  that  he  hoped  that  this  was 
not  the  last  run  which  he  should  have  with  thetu,  and  that 
he  must  hire  a  hnnting-ltox  among  their  delightful  woods, 
He  then  turned  southwai-d.  lie  was  entertained  during  one 
(lay  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where 
Lady  Jane  Grey  sat  alone  reading  tlie  last  words  of  Socrates 
while  the  deer  was  flying  through  the  pnrk  followed  by  tlie 
whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters.  On  the  morrow  the  Lord 
Brook  welcomed  his  Sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the  finest 
of  those  fortresHPS  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  have  been  turn- 
ed into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's  Tower  was  illnminnted. 
A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch 
was  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health ;  and  a  mighty  pile  of 
fagots  Mazed  in  the  middle  of  tliat  spacious  court  which  is 
overhung  by  ruins  green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next 
morning  the  King,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Warwick- 
shire gentlemen  on  horseback,  proceeded  toward  the  borders 
of  Gloucestershire.     He  deviated  from  his  route  to  dine  with 
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Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in  the 
evening  went  on  to  Burford.  The  whole  population  of  Bur- 
ford  met  him,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  small  token  of 
their  love.  Burford  was  then  renowned  for  its  saddles.  One 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  particular,  was  said  by  the  English 
to  be  the  best  saddler  in  Europe.  Two  of  his  masterpieces 
were  respectfully  oflFered  to  William,  who  received  them  w^ith 
much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  especially  reserved  for 
his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  complimented 
in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  the  Academic  press,  entertained  with  music, 
and  invited  to  a  sumptuous  feast  in  the  Sheldonian  theatre. 
lie  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
shortness  of  his  stay,  that  he  had  seen  the  colleges  before,  and 
that  this  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  As  it 
was  well  known  that  he  did  not  love  the  Oxonians  and  was 
not  loved  by  them,  his  haste  gave  occasion  to  some  idle  ru- 
mors which  found  credit  with  the  vulgar.  It  was  said  that 
he  hurried  away  without  tasting  the  costly  banquet  which 
had  been  provided  for  him,  because  he  had  been  warned  by 
an  anonymous  letter  that,  if  he  ate  or  drank  in  the  theatre,  he 
was  a  dead  man.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  a  prince 
who  could  scarcely  be  induced,  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  to  take  the  most  common  precautions  against 
assassins  of  whose  designs  he  had  trustworthy  evidence,  would 
have  been  scared  by  so  silly  a  hoax ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
tliat  the  stages  of  his  progress  had  been  marked,  and  that  he 
remained  at  Oxford  as  long  as  was  compatible  with  arrange- 
ments previously  made.f 

He  was  welcomed  back  to  his  capital  by  a  splendid  show, 
wliich  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  now  Earl  of  Romney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  had 

*  I  hare  taken  this  account  of  William^s  progress  chiefly  from  the  London  Qa- 
lettes,  from  the  despatches  of  L'Hermitagc,  from  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary,  and 
from  the  letters  of  Vernon,  Yard,  and  Cartwright  among  the  Lexington  Papers. 

f  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  Nov.  8,  1695,  and  the  note  by  the  editor 
of  the  Lexington  Papers. 
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detcrniine<]  to  asUmisli  London  by  an  exliibition  of  a  kind 
which  had  never  been  Been  in  England  on  bo  large  a  sc-ale. 
The  whole  skill  uf  the  pyioteelinists  of  his  department  was 
employed  tn  prodnce  a  display  of  fireworks  which  might  vie 
witli  any  that  had  been  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles  or 
on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague,  Saint  James's  Square  was 
selected  as  the  plaee  for  tlie  spectacle.  All  the  stately  man- 
sions oti  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  were  crowd- 
ed with  people  of  fashion.  The  King  appeared  at  a  window 
of  "Romney's  drawing-i-oom.  The  PriiicesB  nf  Denmark,  her 
hnsbaiid,  and  her  court  occupied  a  neighboring  honse.  The 
whole  diplomatic  body  asaenibled  at  the  dwelling  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge  pyramid  of  flame  in 
the  centre  of  the  area  threw  out  brilliant  cascades,  which 
were  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  crowded  the  neigh- 
boring streets  and  parks.  The  States-general  were  informed 
by  their  correspondent  timt,  great  as  the  multitude  was,  the 
night  was  passed  without  the  slightest  disturbance.* 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  tlmt  the  eonstit- 
uent  bodies  were  generally  zealous  for  the  King 
and  for  the  war.  The  City  of  London,  which 
had  returned  four  Tories  in  1190,  returned  four  Whigs  in 
1605.  Of  the  proceedings  at  Westminster,  an  account  more 
than  usually  circumstantial  lias  come  down  to  us.  In  IGOO, 
the  electors,  disgusted  by  the  Snchevcrell  Clause,  had  re- 
turned two  Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a 
new  Parliament  was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting  was  held, 
St  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  l>e  sent 
with  an  invitation  to  two  Commissionei-s  of  the  Treasury. 
Cliarlcfl  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter  Clarges 
stood  on  the  Tory  interest.  On  the  day  of  nomination  near 
five  thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on  horseback.  They 
were  divide<i  into  three  bands;  and  at  the  head  of  each  band 
rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was  easy  to  estimate  at  a 
glance  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties.     For  the  eav- 


•  L'Bcmit«g«,  Nov.  }|,  1885. 
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alcade  which  followed  Clarges  was  the  least  numerous  of  the 
three;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  followers  of  Monta- 
gue would  vote  for  Fox,  and  the  followers  of  Fox  for  Monta- 
gue. The  business  of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clam- 
ors. The  Whigs  cried  shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who 
wished  to  make  the  English  go  to  mass,  eat  frogs,  and  wear 
wooden  shoes.  The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who 
were  raising  great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor 
overburdened  nation.  From  words  the  incensed  factions  pro- 
ceeded to  blows :  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some 
ditficnlty  quelled.  The  High  Bailiflf  then  walked  round  the 
three  companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view, 
that  Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  de- 
manded. The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously.  Nei- 
ther money  nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in  times  when  the 
average  estate  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was  not  estimated 
at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
which  followed  the  nomination,  broadsides  filled  with  invec- 
tives against  the  two  courtly  upstarts  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  knavery  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  opulence 
and  power  were  scattered  all  over  the  capital.  The  Bishop 
of  London  canvassed  openly  against  the  government ;  for  the 
interference  of  peers  in  elections  had  not  yet  been  declared 
by  the  Commons  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  all  was 
vain.  Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  without  hope 
of  rising.  He  withdrew ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  immense  multitude  from  the  hustings  in  Pal- 
ace Yard  to  his  office  at  Whitehall.* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
The  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  representa- 
tives to  support  the  King,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several  coun- 
ties and  towns.t  Russell  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  after 
the  writs  had  gone  out.     But  he  had  only  to  choose  for  wliat 


•  L'HermiUgc,  ^J;^;  ^^^^  1696.  f  Ibid,  Nov.  A,  1696. 
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pince  lie  would  &it,  Ilk  popularity  was  immense :  fur  lii« 
villai>ic&  were  eecret, and  his  public  services  were  uiiivei-eally 
kiiowu.  He  liad  won  tlie  buttle  of  La  Ilogue.  He  had  voiii- 
mauded  two  yeai's  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  there  shut 
up  the  French  Heels  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  and  had  etop- 
pud  and  turned  back  the  Fi-ench  armies  in  Catalonia.  He 
liu<l  taken  many  men-of-war,  and  among  them  two  glilps  of 
the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  hia  long  absence  in  a  remote 
sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by  war  or  by  weather.  Ho  had 
made  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George  an  object  of  terror  to  all 
the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy.  The  effect  of  these 
eiiccessea  was  that  enibasaies  wei'c  on  their  way  from  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  with  tardy  congratulations  to  William  on 
his  accession.  HusselTs  merits,  artfully  mngniticd  by  the 
Wliigs,made  Buch  an  impresBion  that  he  was  retni-ned  to  Par- 
liament, not  only  by  Piirtemouth,  where  his  otttcial  situation 
gave  him  great  intlnenee,  and  by  Oanibridgesliire,  where  hia 
private  projierty  was  considerable,  bnt  also  by  Middlesex. 
This  last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name 
which  he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England,  it  had  been 
generally  thought  that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the 
metropolitan  connty.  Somcrs  and  (Shrewsbury  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  only  way  to  avert  sneh  a  niisforlunc  was  to  con- 
jure with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  martyra  of 
Knglish  liberty.  As  there  was  then  no  law  excluding  minors 
frnui  the  House  of  Commons,  they  entreated  Lady  Rnssell  to 
suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
He  must,  they  eaid,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title  uf  Mai^ 
qness  of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  by  his  father's  honored 
name.  Lord  Russell.  There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will 
Iw  no  contest.  Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will 
escort  him  to  the  huetings :  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against 
him,  and  he  will  not  only  come  in  himself,  but  bring  in  an- 
other Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with 
all  the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  her, 
refnsed  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.  His  education,  she 
eaid,  would  be  interrupted:    his  head  would  be  tunicd:  his 
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triumph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  conjuncture  the 
Adniiml  arrived.  He  made  liis  appearance  before  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Ilampstead 
Hill,  and  was  returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malcontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  Sir  John  Knight,  the  most  factious 
and  insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestly  sworn 
fealty  to  King  William  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol. 
Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  West,  was  violently  agitated.  It 
liad  been  long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the 
experience,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  of  Seymour 
would  make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his  moral  char- 
acter, which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  been  constantly  sinking.  He  had  been 
virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a  place.  While  he  had 
a  place  he  had  defended  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  he  was  again  out  of  place,  he  had 
again  been  virulent  in  opposition.  His  saltpetre  contract  had 
left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal  honor.  Two  candidates  were 
therefore  brought  forward  against  him  ;  and  a  contest,  the 
longest  and  fiercest  of  that  age,  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  was  watched  with  interest  even  by  for- 
eign governments.  The  poll  was  open  five  weeks.  The  ex- 
pense on  both  sides  was  enormous.  The  freemen  of  Exeter, 
who,  while  the  election  lasted,  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
were  by  no  means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their  lux- 
urious carnival.  They  ate  and  drank  heartily :  they  tumed 
out  every  evening  with  good  cudgels  to  fight  for  Mother 
Church  or  for  King  William:  but  the  votes  came  in  very 
slowly.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
that  the  return  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his  bit- 
ter mortification,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  small 
borough  of  Totness.f 

*  L*Herroitage,  Not.  ^,  H,  1695;  Sir  James  Forbes  to  Lady  Russell,  Oct.  3, 
1695;  Lady  Russell  to  Lord  Edward  Russell ;  The  Postman,  Nov.  16,  1695. 

f  Tber«  Is  a  highly  curious  account  of  this  contest  in  the  despatches  of  L*Her> 
mitage. 

v.— 6 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  election  as  at  the  preceding 
election,  John  Hampden  failed  to  obtain  a  seat.  He  had,  since 
he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brooding  over 
his  evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occasionally  venting 
his  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the  government.  When 
the  Whigs  had  become  predominant  at  the  Court  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  Nottingham  had  retired,  when 
Caermarthen  had  been  impeached,  Hampden,  it  should  seem, 
again  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  play  a  great  part  in 
public  life.  But  the  leaders  of  his  party,  apparently,  did  not 
wish  for  an  ally  of  so  acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit.  He 
found  himself  still  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  led,  during  a  few  months,  a  miserable  life,  sometimes  try- 
ing to  forget  his  cares  among  the  well-bred  gam  Wei's  and 
frail  beauties  who  filled  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin,  and  sometimes  sunk  in  religious  melancholy.  The 
thought  of  suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  coun- 
ty which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself  and  his  progenitors  to 
Parliament ;  and  he  expected  that  he  should,  by  the  help  of 
Wharton,  whose  dominion  over  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs 
was  absolute,  be  returned  without  diflSculty.  Wharton,  how- 
ever, gave  his  interest  to  another  candidate.  This  was  a  final 
blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  John  Hamp- 
den had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived  his  wound  a  few 
hours,  that  he  had  professed  deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  had 
requested  the  prayers  of  Buniet,  and  had  sent  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  A  coroner's  jury  found  a 
verdict  of  insanity.  The  wretched  man  had  entered  on  life 
with  the  fairest  prospects.  He  bore  a  name  which  was  more 
than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an  ample  estate,  and  to  a  patri- 
mony much  more  precious,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  His  own  abilities 
were  considerable,  and  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Un- 
happily ambition  and  party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  him- 
self in  a  situation  full  of  danger.  To  that  danger  his  forti- 
tude proved  unequal.  He  stooped  to  supplications  which 
saved  him  and  dishonored  him.     From  that  moment,  he  nev- 
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er  knew  peace  of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse ;  and 
his  understanding  was  perverted  by  bis  temper.  He  tried  to 
lind  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fasbionable  dissipa- 
tion and  in  political  turmoil.  But  tbe  dark  sbade  never  pass- 
ed away  from  his  mind,  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  humili- 
ation, his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  unhappy  death.* 
The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William  had 
chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  dissolving.  The  number  of 
new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  most  of 
these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  gov- 

ernment.f 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  at  that  moment  be  disposed  to  co-operate  cor- 
Aiarminir state  di^lly  with  tlic  King;  for  it  was  absolutely  necesr 
ofuie currency.  ^j.y  ^^  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which 

had  by  slow  degrees  grown  to  a  fearful  magnitude.  The  sil- 
ver coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,  was 
in  a  state  at  which  the  boldest  and  most  enlightened  states- 
men stood  aghast.:^ 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been 
struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Edward 
the  First  had  invited  hither  skilful  artists  from  Florence, 
which,  in  his  time,  was  to  London  what  London,  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  During  many  gener- 
ations, the  instruments  which  were  then  introduced  into  our 
mint  continued  to  be  employed  with  little  alteration.  The 
metal  was  divided  with  shears,  and  afterward  shaped  and 
stamped  by  the  hammer.  In  these  operations  much  was  left 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  workman.  It  necessarily  happen- 
ed that  some  pieces  contained  a  little  more  and  some  a  little 
less  than  the  just  quantity  of  silver:  few  pieces  were  exactly 

•  Postman,  Dec.  15,  17,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dee.  13,  15;  Nnreissua 
Lottrcirs  Diary ;  Burnet,  i.,  647 ;  Saint  Evremond*8  Verses  to  Hampden. 

t  L^HermiUge,  Nov.  ^f,  1696. 

X  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Britifth  Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection,  Xo.  801.  It  is  entitled  Brief  Memoires 
relating  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  Enf^land,  with  an  Account  of  the  Cornip- 
lion  of  the  Hammered  Money,  and  of  the  Reform  hy  the  late  Grand  <\>in«ge  at 
the  Tower  and  the  Country  Mints,  by  Hopton  Haynea,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 
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round ;  and  the  rims  were  not  marked.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact  that 
the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  high-treason.*  The  practice  of  paring  down 
money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so  checked ;  and, 
about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  people  began  to  observe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  shil- 
lings which  were  passing  from  hand  to  hand  had  undergone 
some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions  in 
all  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  suggested.  A 
mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  human  hand, 
was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  mill  was  worked 
by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  be  considered  by  modern  en- 
gineers as  a  rude  and  feeble  machine.  The  pieces  which  it 
produced,  however,  were  among  the  best  in  Europe.  It  was 
not  easy  to  counterfeit  them  ;  and,  as  their  shape  was  exactly 
circular,  and  their  edges  were  inscribed  with  a  legend,  clip- 
ping was  not  to  be  apprehended.f  The  hammered  coins  and 
the  milled  coins  were  current  together.  They  were  received 
without  distinction  in  public,  and  consequently  in  private, 
payments.  The  financiers  of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected 
that  the  new  money,  which  was  excellent,  would  soon  dis- 
place the  old  money,  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any 
man  of  plain  understanding  might  have  known  that,  when 
the  State  treats*  perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value, 
the  perfect  coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circula- 
tion, but  will  itself  be  driven  out.  A  clipped  crown,  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  went  as  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as 
a  milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
flung  into  the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel,  became 
much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped  crown.  It  might  there- 
fore have  been  predicted,  as  confidently  as  anything  can  be 

*  Stat  5  Eliz.,  c.  1 1,  and  18  Eliz.,  c.  1.       f  Pepys^fl  Diary,  NoTcmber  28. 1668. 
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predicted  which  depends  on  the  human  will,  that  the  inferior 
pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market  in  which  they  could 
fetch  the  same  price  as  the  superior  pieces,  and  that  the  supe- 
rior pieces  would  take  some  form  or  fly  to  some  place  in  which 
some  advantage  could  be  derived  from  their  superiority.* 

The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally  overlooked 
these  verj^  obvious  considerations.  They  marvelled  exceed- 
ingly that  everybody  should  be  so  perverse  as  to  use  light 
money  in  preference  to  good  money.  In  other  words,  they 
marvelled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay  twelve  ounces  of  silver 
when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  The  horse  in  the  Tower 
still  paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  wagon-loads  of  choice  money 
still  came  forth  from  the  mill ;  and  still  they  vanished  as  fast 
as  they  appeared.  Great  masses  were  melted  down ;  great 
masses  exported ;  great  masses  hoarded :  but  scarcely  one 
new  piece  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of  a  shop,  or  in  the 
leathern  bag  which  the  farmer  carried  home  after  the  cattle- 
fair.  In  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred 
pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chant who,  in  a  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds,  received  only  a  sin- 
gle half-crown  in  milled  silver.     Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the 


*  The  first  writer  who  noticed  the  fact  that,  where  good  money  and  bad  money 
are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drives  out  the  good  money, 
was  Aristophanes.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  preference  which  his  fel- 
low-citizens gave  to  light  coins  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as 
led  them  to  intrust  men  like  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus  with  the  conduct  of  great  af- 
fairs. But,  though  his  political  economy  will  not  bear  examination,  his  verses  are 
excellent : 

voXAriKif  7*  hfuv  S6o$tv  n  v<^X<c  wtwov6^val 
rairrov  »c  t«  tAv  noXtrmv  tow  KaXovr  re  Kafa0uvv 
jfr  T<  ra^xaTov  vnfxtfffta  Ka't  ro  kcu%'6v  xpv<"0f- 
OtfTC  7'ip  rovrotattf  ovatv  ov  iccKi/idfiXei/^fi'Oir 
uXAa  KaWieroit  awtivrttw,  wr  SoKtl,  iro/UKr^firMV, 
Ku4  fiovcMC  opBStv  Kov«r<ri.  Kai  KeKMdMvi<r/Lif foir 
9v  TC  Tort'"RX\f|4ri  Kai  rotf  fiitp^upotat  nai^raxov^ 
Xpmfitif  ov6tv,  ciXXu  rovrotv  Totr  irovfiputc  x^XKio<r, 
X^f-t  TC  Kai  *p«Ar|ir  Kowittri  rifi  tcaKiirrw  Knfifiart, 
tAv  voXirmi'  Hf  ovt  fiik  "itrfitv  tirftvttv  Kai  9tm^pova< 
Skvipat  ovraK,  Kai  6tKaio*n,  Kai  KaXovr  re  Ku^afovt, 
Kai  Tpa^^'vTar  iv  waKaierpatt  Kai  x<*P***f  "<><  UOvatKtj, 
WfiovctXovutv  '  Toir  6i  X'*^""**^*  "^i*  (('t OK.  Kai  wp^iaic, 
Kai  wovfiftotK,  KuK  votrripf»¥,  cit  awavra  XP*''f*'B<'^' 
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« 

clippers  were  constantly  at  work.  The  coiners,  too,  multi- 
plied and  prospered :  for  the  worse  the  current  money  be- 
came, the  more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During  many  years 
this  evil  went  on  increasing.  At  first  it  was  disregarded  : 
but  it  at  length  became  an  insupportable  curse  to  the  coun- 
try. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  rigorous  laws  against 
coining  and  clipping  were  rigorously  executed.  At  every 
session  that  was  held  at  the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples 
were  made.  Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  six  wretches  convicted 
of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the  money  of  the  realm,  were 
dragged,  month  after  month,  up  Holboni  Hill.  One  morning 
seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned,  for  clipping. 
But  all  was  vain.  The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits 
seemed  more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks.  Some  clippers 
were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes.  One  in  particular 
oflFered  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  pardon.  His  bribe  was  in- 
deed rejected  :  but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was  designed 
to  produce.*  Nay,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  gave  en- 
coui-agement  to  the  crime.  For  the  practice  of  clipping, 
pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common  mind  a 
detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men  regard  murder, 
arson,  robbery,  even  theft.  The  injury  done  by  the  whole 
body  of  clippers  to  the  whole  society  was  indeed  immense; 
but  each  particular  act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  pass  a 
half-crown,  after  paring  a  pennyworth  of  silver  from  it, 
seemed  a  minute,  an  almost  imperceptible,  fault.  Even  while 
the  nation  was  crying  out  most  loudly  under  the  distress 
which  the  state  of  the  currency  had  produced,  every  individ- 
ual who  was  capitally  punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the 
currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  side. 
Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices 
were  unwilling  to  commit.  Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.     Juries  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the 

*  Narcissus  LuttreH's  Diary  is  filled  with  accounts  of  these  executions.  "  Le 
metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoje,"  says  L'Hennitage,  "  est  si  lucratif  et  parott  si 
facile  que,  quelque  chose  qu*on  fasse  pour  les  d^truire,  il  s*en  trouve  toujoure 
d^autres  pour  prendre  leur  place.     Oct.  |^,  1695." 
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word  Guilty.  The  convictions,  therefore,  numerous  as  tliey 
might  seem,  were  few  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  of- 
fences; and  the  offenders  who  were  convicted  looked  on 
themselves  as  murdered  men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that 
their  sin,  if  sin  it  were,  was  as  venial  as  that  of  a  school-boy 
who  goes  nutting  in  the  wood  of  a  neighbor.  All  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  con- 
form to  the  wholesome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dy- 
ing speeches  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness.* 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  accelerating  velocity. 
At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes,  any  measure  of 
the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether 
what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really  ten  pence,  sixpence,  or  a 
groat.  The  results  of  some  experiments  which  were  tried  at 
that  time  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer weighed  fifty -seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
of  hammered  money  which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The 
weight  ought  to  have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  ounces.f  Three  eminent  London  gold- 
smiths were  invited  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  each  in  cur- 
rent silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance.    Three  hundred  pounds 


•  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  clippers,  see  the  very  curious  ser- 
mon which  Fleetwood,  afterward  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  December,  1694.  Fleetwood  says  that  "a  soft  pernicious  tenderness  slackened 
the  care  of  magistrates,  kept  back  the  under  officers,  corrupted  the  juries,  and 
withheld  the  evidence/*  He  mentions  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the  criminals 
themselves  that  they  had  done  wrong.  Bee  also  a  Sermon  preached  at  York  Cas- 
tle by  Qeorge  Halley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cathedral,  to  some  clippers  who  were  to 
be  hanged  the  next  day.  He  mentions  the  impenitent  ends  which  clippers  gener- 
ally made,  and  does  his  best  to  awaken  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  Ho  dwells 
on  one  aggravation  of  their  crime  which  I  should  not  have  thought  of.  "  If," 
sa^-s  he,  **the  same  question  were  to  be  put  in  this  age,  as  of  old, '  Whose  is  this 
image  and  superscription?*  we  could  not  answer  the  whole.  We  may  guess  at 
the  image :  but  we  cannot  tell  whose  it  is  by  the  superscription :  for  that  is  all 
gone."  The  testimony  of  these  two  divines  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Tom  Brown, 
who  tells  a  facetious  story,  which  I  do  not  venture  to  quote,  about  a  conversation 
between  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  and  a  clipper. 

f  Lownde8*s  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  1690. 
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ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The 
actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty -four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds,  which  should 
have  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces,  did  actually  weigh 
at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces,  at  Cambridge  two 
hundred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  at 
Oxford  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen.*  There  were,  indeed, 
some  northern  districts  into  which  the  clipped  money  had 
only  begun  to  find  its  way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  lived  in 
one  of  these  districts,  recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still 
extant,  the  amazement  with  which,  when  he  travelled  south- 
ward, shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and 
lieavy  half-crowns  with  which  he  paid  his  way.  They  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found. 
The  guinea  which  he  purchased  for  twenty-two  shillings  at 
Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  of  his  journey. 
When  he  reached  London,  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings,  and 
would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had  not  the  government 
fixed  that  rate  as  the  highest  at  which  gold  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  payment  of  taxes.f 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were  not 
such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Eng- 
hsh  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  kings,  bad  min- 
isters, bad  parliaments,  and  bad  judges,  was  equal  to  the  mis- 
ery caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad  shillings. 
Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for  pathetic  or  in- 
dignant eloquence  are  not  always  those  which  most  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  misgovern- 
ment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had  been,  had  not  pre- 
vented the  common  business  of  life  from  going  steadily  and 
prosperously  on.     While  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 


•  L'HcrfnitaRe,  ^^'  1695. 

f  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power,  while  chartered  rights 
were  invaded,  while  fundamental  laws  wei-e  violated,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious  families 
labored  and  traded,  ate  their  meals  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in 
comfort  and  security.  Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protes- 
tants or  Jesuits  were  uppennost,  the  grazier  drove  his  beasts 
to  market :  the  grocer  weighed  out  his  currants :  the  draper 
measured  out  his  broadcloth  :  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers 
was  as  loud  as  ever  in  the  towns :  the  harvest-home  was  cele- 
brated as  joyously  as  ever  in  the  hamlets :  the  cream  over- 
flowed the  pails  of  Cheshire :  the  apple-juice  foamed  in  the 
presses  of  Herefordshire :  the  piles  of  crockery  glowed  in  the 
furnaces  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  of  coal  rolled  fast 
along  the  timber  railways  of  the  Tync.  But  when  the  great 
instrument  of  exchange  became  thorouglily  deranged,  all 
trade,  all  industry,  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  Tlie  evil 
was  felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  by  almost 
every  class,  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  threshing-floor,  by  the  an- 
vil and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  purchased  without  a 
dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  was  wrangling  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  The  workman  and  his  employer  had  a  quarrel 
as  regularly  as  the  Saturday  came  round.  On  a  fair-day  or 
a  market-day  the  clamors,  the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the 
curses,  were  incessant :  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was  over- 
turned and  no  head  broken.*  No  merchant  would  contract 
to  deliver  goods  without  making  some  stipulation  about  the 
quality  of  the  coin  in  which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men 
of  business  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion  into  which 
all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the 
cjireless  were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whoso 
demands  grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank. 
The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oat- 
meal, rose  fast.  The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal, 
which,  when  he  received  it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would  hard- 
ly, when  he  wanted  to  purcliJise  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  loaf  of 


•  Lowndes's  Essay. 
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rye-bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence.  Where  artisans  of  more 
than  usual  intelligence  were  collected  in  great  numbers,  as  in 
the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  they  were  able  to  make  their  com- 
plaints heard  and  to  obtain  some  redress.*  But  the  ignorant 
and  helpless  peasant  was  cruelly  ground  between  one  class 
which  would  give  money  only  by  tale,  and  another  which 
would  take  it  only  by  weight.  Yet  his  sufferings  hardly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way 
in  which  obscure  writere  were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a 
judgment  from  the  letters,  still  extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  book- 
seller Tonson.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings, 
to  say  nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays  a 
debt  with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go.  The 
great  poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  place 
guineas  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each.  "  1  expect,"  he  says 
in  one  letter,  "good  silver — not  such  as  I  have  had  former- 
ly." "  If  you  have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  he  says  in  another 
letter,  "  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings  or 
more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounds."  These  com- 
plaints and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved  from  de- 
struction only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are  doubtless 
merely  a  fair  sample  of  the  correspondence  which  tilled  all 
the  mail-bags  of  England  during  several  months.f 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly — the  bankers ;  and  among  the  bankere  none  could  in 
skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Duncombe. 


*  L'Hermitage,  ^^'  1695. 

f  Allusions  to  the  state  of  the  currency  abound  in  the  essays,  plays,  and  poems, 
which  appeared  about  this  time.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens.  Dryden,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  the  vEneid,  complains  that  he  had  completely 
exhausted  his  vocabulary  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  original.  "  What," 
he  says,  *'  had  become  of  me,  if  Virgil  had  taxed  me  with  another  book  ?  I  had 
cei:t:nnly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public  in  hammered  money,  for  want  of  milleil." 
In  Cibber*s  Comedy,  entitled  "  Love's  Last  Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion,"  a  gay 
young  gentleman  says:  "Virtue  is  as  much  debased  as  our  money;  and,  faith, 
IXi  Oru/ia  is  as  hard  to  be  found  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  as  round  the  brim  of  an  old 
shilling."  Blackmorc^s  S«tire  on  Wit  is  nothing  but  a  clumsy  allegory,  in  which 
our  litomturc  is  typified  by  coin  so  much  impaired  that  it  must  be  called  in,  thrown 
into  the  melting-pot,  and  restamped. 
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He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith  of  very 
moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
craft,  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, had  saluted  merchants  with  profound  bows,  and  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of  keeping  their  cash.  But 
so  dexterously  did  he  now  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
of  profit  which  the  general  confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  mon- 
ey-changer that,  at  the  moment  when  the  trade  of  the  king- 
dom was  depressed  to  the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near 
ninety  thousand  pounds  for  the  estate  of  Helmsley,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  great  property  had,  in  a 
troubled  time,  been  bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  England 
on  their  victorious  general,  Fairfax,  and  had  been  part  of  the 
dower  which  Fairfax's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  brilliant 
and  dissolute  Buckingham.  Thither  Buckingham,  having 
wasted  in  mad  intemperance,  sensual  and  intellectual,  all  the 
choicest  bounties  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  the 
feeble  ruins  of  his  tine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind ;  and  tliere 
he  had  closed  his  checkered  life  under  that  humble  roof  and 
on  that  coaree  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation  described  in  immortal  verse.  The  spacious 
domain  passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few  yeara  a  palace 
more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever  been  inhabited  by 
the  magnificent  Villiers  rose  amidst  the  beautiful  woods  and 
waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was  called  by  the  once  hum- 
ble name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  1GS9  a  committee  of 
the  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  tlie  subject, 
but  had  made  no  report.  In  1690  another  committee  had 
reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver  were  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would  do  anything 
for  ])rofit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encouraging  tlie  im- 
portation and  discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals.  One  foolish  bill  after  another  was  brought  in  and 
dropjKjd.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1095,  the 
qnestion  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  Houses  applied 
themselves  to  it  in  earnest.     The  only  practical  result  of  their 
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deliberations,  however,  was  a  new  penal  law  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  prevent  the  clipping  of  the  hammered  coin  and 
the  melting  and  exporting  of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted 
that  every  person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  that  every  clipper  who 
informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a  pardon, 
and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of  silver  fil- 
ings or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot 
iron.  Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search  for  bullion. 
If  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board  of  a  ship,  the 
burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been  part  of  the  money 
of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner.  If  he  failed  in  mak- 
ing out  a  satisfactory  history  of  every  ingot,  he  was-  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  This  act  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
altogether  ineffective.  During  the  following  summer  and  au- 
tumn, the  coins  went  on  dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress  from 
every  county  in  the  realm  became  louder  and  more  piercing. 

But,  happily  for  England,  there  were  among  her  rulers  some 
who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and  brand- 
ing-irons that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce  could  be 
restored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency  had  during 
some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  four  eminent  men 
closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties.  Two  of  them 
were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst  of  official  and 
parliamentary  business,  ceased  to  love  and  honor  philosophy ; 
and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom  habits  of  abstruse  medi- 
tation had  not  impaired  the  homely  good-sense  without  which 
even  genius  is  mischievous  in  politics.  Never  had  there  been 
an  occasion  which  more  urgently  required  l>oth  practical  and 
speculative  abilities;  and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  high- 
est practical  and  the  highest  speculative  abilities  united  in 
an  alliance  so  close,  so  harmonious,  and  so  honorable  as  that 
which  bound  Somers  and  Montague  to  T..ocke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute  his- 
tory of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England  owed 
the  restoration  of  her  currency  and  the  long  series  of  pros- 
}x?rou8  years  which  dates  from  that  restoration.  It  would  l)e 
interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific  truth  found 
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by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the  two  statesmen 
with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was  necessary  for  the 
working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study  the  many  plans  which 
were  propounded,  discussed,  and  rejected,  some  as  ineffica- 
cious, some  as  unjust,  some  as  too  costly,  some  as  too  hazard- 
ous, till  at  length  a  plan  was  devised  of  which  the  wisdom 
was  proved  by  the  best  evidence,  complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opinions 
touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on  this  sub- 
ject are  happily  still  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious  and  deeply 
meditated  chapters  on  language  which  forms,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
the  force  of  his  mind  appeal's  more  conspicuously.  Whether 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  Dudley  North  is  not  known. 
In  moral  character  the  two  men  bore  little  resemblance  to 
each  other.  They  belonged  to  different  parties.  Indeed,  had 
not  Locke  taken  shelter  from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn 
by  a  jury  which  Dudley  North  had  packed.  Intellectually, 
however,  there  was  much  in  common  between  the  Tory  and 
the  Whig.  They  had  laboriously  thought  out,  each  for  him- 
self, a  theory  of  political  economy,  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  Adam  Smith  afterward  expounded.  Nay, 
in  some  respects  the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more 
complete  and  symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illustrious  suc- 
cessor. Adam  Smith  has  often  been  justly  blamed  for  main- 
taining, in  direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the 
rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he 
is  the  more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  born,  both 
Locke  and  North  had  taught  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  make 
laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the 
price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcloth.* 

Dudley  North  died  in  1093.    A  short  time  before  liis  death 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  remcmbcredf  to  Adam  Smitb'9  honor,  that  he  was  en- 
tirely ooiiTerted  by  Bentham*8  Defence  of  Usury,  and  that  he  acknowledged,  with 
csndor  worthy  of  a  true  phUosopher,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Wealth  of 
NatkMia  was  errooeoua. 
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lie  published,  withont  his  name,  a  small  tract  which  contains 
a  concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  with 
that  which  was  afterward  fully  developed  and  ably  defended 
by  Locke. 

One  question,  which  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  many 
anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  anything  should  be  done 
while  the  war  lasted.  In  whatever  way  the  restoration  of  the 
coin  might  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  must  be  made,  either 
by  the  whole  community  or  by  a  part  of  the  community. 
And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  at  a  time  when  a  nation  was 
already  paying  taxes  such  as.  ten  years  before,  no  financier 
would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise,  was  undoubtedly  a 
course  full  of  danger.  Timorous  politicians  were  for  delay  : 
but  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  great  Whig  leaders  was 
that  something  must  be  hazarded,  or  that  every  thing  was  lost. 
Montague,  in  particular,  is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong 
language  his  determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If,  indeed,  there 
had  been  any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be 
what  it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return 
of  peace  an  experiment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength 
of  the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily  made 
progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might  have  been 
a  recoinage  in  1094  with  half  the  risk  which  must  be  run  in 
169f) ;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  risk  in  1696,  that  risk  would 
be  doubled  if  the  recoinage  were  postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less  trou- 
ble than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  general  and 
imme<liate  recoinage,  but  who  insisted  that  the  new  shilling 
should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  ninepence- half- penny. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  was  William  Lowndes,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Seaford,  a  most  respectable  and  industrious  public  servant, 
but  much  more  versed  in  the  details  of  his  ottice  than  in  the 
higher  parts  of  political  philosophy.  lie  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  King's  head  on  it  was 
a  commodity  of  which  the  price  was  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  govern  the  price  of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned 
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into  a  spoon  or  a  bnckle,  and  that  it  was  no  more  in  the  pow- 
er of  Parliament  to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a 
crown  a  pound  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling 
a  furlong  a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that,  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven  shil- 
lings instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their  wines 
and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He  had  a 
considerable  following,  composed  partly  of  dull  men  who 
really  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of  shrewd  men 
who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authorized  by  law  to  pay  a 
hundred  pounds  with  eighty.  Had  his  arguments  prevailed, 
the  evils  of  a  vast  confiscation  would  have  been  added  to  all 
the  other  evils  which  afflicted  the  nation :  public  credit,  still 
in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy,  w^ould  have  been  destroyed ; 
and  there  would  have  been  much  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of 
the  fleet  and  army.  Happily  Lowndes  was  completely  re- 
futed by  Locke  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers. 
Somers  was  delighted  with  this  little  treatise,  and  desired 
that  it  might  be  printed.  It  speedily  became  the  text-book 
of  all  the  most  enlightened  politicians  in  the  kingdom,  and 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  eflfect  of 
Locke's  forcible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  height- 
ened by  his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the 
fiingularly  generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he 
treats  an  antagonist  of  powers  far  inferior  to  his  own.  Flam- 
steed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  described  the  controversy  well 
by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether  five  was  six 
or  only  five.* 

Thus  far  Somers  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with 
Locke :  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  ought  to  be  eflFeeted  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Locke  recommended,  as  Dudley  North  had  recom- 
mended, that  the  King  should  by  proclamation  fix  a  near  day 
after  which  the  hammered  money  should  in  all  payments  pass 
only  by  weight.     The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  doubtless 

•  Lowndc9*8  Essay  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins;  Ix)cke*a  Further 
Condidenitions  concerning  raising  the  Vahic  of  Money ;  Locke  to  Molyneux,  Nov. 
20, 1695 ;  Molynoux  to  Locke,  Dec.  24, 1695. 
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great  and  obvious.  It  was  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  efficient.  What  searching,  fining,  branding,  hanging, 
burning,  had  failed  to  do  would  be  done  in  an  instant.  The 
clipping  of  the  hammered  pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milled 
pieces,  would  cease.  Great  quantities  of  good  coin  would 
come  forth  from  secret  drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels 
of  wainscots.  The  mutilated  silver  would  gradually  flow 
into  the  mint,  and  would  come  forth  again  in  a  form  which 
would  make  mutilation  impossible.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  currency  of  the  realm  would  be  in  a  sound  state ;  and, 
during  the  progress  of  this  great  change,  there  would  never 
at  any  moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations;  and  to  the  joint  au- 
thority of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  respect 
is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  plan  was  open  to 
one  serious  objection,  which  did  not,  indeed,  altogether  escjipe 
tlieir  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have  thought  too 
lightly.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  community.  On  what  principle,  then,  was  the  expense 
of  restoring  the  currency  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity ?  It  was  most  desirable,  doubtless,  that  the  words 
pound  and  shilling  should  again  have  a  fixed  signification, 
that  every  man  should  know  what  his  contracts  meant  and 
what  his  property  was  worth.  But  was  it  just  to  attain  this 
excellent  end  by  means  of  which  the  effect  would  be  that 
every  farmer  who  had  put  by  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
his  rent,  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a  hundred 
pounds  to  meet  his  acceptances,  would  find  his  hundred 
pounds  reduced  in  a  moment  to  fiftv  or  sixtv?  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  such  a  farmer  or  of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns 
and  half-crowns  were  not  of  full  weight.  The  government 
itself  was  to  blame.  The  evil  which  the  State  had  caused 
the  State  was  bound  to  repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have 
been  wrong  to  throw  the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  par- 
ticular class,  merely  because  that  class  was  so  situated  that  it 
could  conveniently  be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as  rea- 
sonable to  require  the  timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole 
cost  of  fitting  out  the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear 
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the  whole  cost  of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in  Flan- 
ders, as  to  restore  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense 
of  those  individuals  in  whose  hands  the  clipped  silver  hap- 
pened at  a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  lamented  the  loss  which,  if  his  ad- 
vice were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short  mon- 
ey. But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  must  make  a 
choice  between  evils.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  much  easier  to  lay 
down  the  general  proposition  that  the  expenses  of  restoring 
the  currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public  than  to  devise 
any  mode  in  which  they  could  without  extreme  inconvenience 
and  danger  be  so  borne.  Was  it  to  be  announced  that  every 
person  who  should,  within  a  term  of  a  year  or  half  a  year, 
carry  to  the  mint  a  clipped  crown  should  receive  in  exchange 
for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  two  pieces  should  be  made  good  out  of  the  pub- 
lic purse?  That  would  be  to  offer  a  premium  for  clipping. 
The  shears  would  be  more  busy  than  ever.  The  short  money 
would  every  day  become  shorter.  The  difference  which  the 
taxpayers  would  have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  great- 
er by  a  million  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning: 
and  the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefactors. 
If  only  a  very  short  time  were  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of 
the  hammered  coin,  the  danger  of  further  clipping  would  be 
reduced  to  little  or  nothing:  but  another  danger  would  be  in- 
curred. The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint  so  much  faster 
than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there  must  during  some 
months  be  a  grievous  scarcity  of  money. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to 
Somers  and  was  approved  by  William.  It  was  that  a  procla- 
mation should  be  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and  published 
at  once  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  proclamation  was 
to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thenceforth  pass 
only  by  weight.  But  every  possessor  of  such  coins  was  to  l>e 
invited  to  deliver  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  sealed  pack- 
et, to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  were  to  be  examined, 
numbered,  weighed,  and  returned  to  the  owner  with  a  prom- 
issory note  entitling  him  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a 

v.— 7 
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future  time  the  diflference  between  the  actual  quantity  of  sil- 
ver in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver  which,  according 
to  the  standard,  those  pieces  ought  to  liave  contained.*  Had 
this  plan  been  adopted,  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been 
put  to  the  clipping,  the  melting,  and  the  exporting ;  and  the 
expense  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been 
borne,  as  was  right,  by  the  public.  The  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  money  would  have  been  of  very  short  du- 
ration :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have  been  detained 
only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed :  they  would  then 
have  been  sent  back  into  circulation ;  and  the  recoinage  would 
have  taken  place  gradually,  and  without  any  perceptible  sus- 
pension or  disturbance  of  trade.  But  against  these  great  ad- 
vantages were  to  be  set  oflf  great  hazards.  The  mutilated 
pieces  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  long  detained.  But  they 
must  all  have  been  detained  at  once :  or  the  same  coin  would 
have  been  presented  in  several  places ;  and  the  public  would 
thus  have  been  cheated  to  an  immense  extent.  During  three 
or  four  days  the  country  would  have  been  absolutely  in  a 
state  of  barter.  And  what  tumults,  what  rebellions,  might  not 
three  or  four  such  days  produce  ?  To  incur  such  danger  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament  was  to  run  the  risk 
of  censure,  impeachment,  imprisonment,  ruin.  The  King  and 
the  Lord  Keeper  were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague 
quailed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit 
to  the  Commons  a  scheme,  which  was  not,  indeed,  without 
dangers  and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the  best 
which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met.    Foley 
was  on  that  day  again  chosen   Speaker.     On  the  following 

day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  King 
Pariuimont:  opcncd  tlic  scssiou  With  a  speecli  very  skilfullv 
House  of  Com-  framed.     He  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  suc- 

cess  of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent.  That  suc- 
cess he  attributed,  in  language  which  must  have  gratified  their 

•  Burnet,  ii.,  147. 
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feelings,  to  the  bravery  of  the  English  army.  He  spoke  of 
the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
coin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.  He 
intimated  very  plainly  his  opinion  that  the  expense  of  restor- 
ing the  currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State :  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  Great  Council.  Before  he  concluded,  he  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice 
which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech  was  received  with  a 
low  but  very  significant  hum  of  assent  both  from  above  and 
from  below  the  bar,  and  was  as  favorably  received  by  the  pub- 
lic as  by  the  Parliament.*  In  the  Commons  an  address  of 
thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton,  faintly  opposed  by  Musgrave, 
adopted  without  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House 
to  Kensington.  At  the  palace  the  loyflty  of  the  crowd  of 
gentlemen  showed  itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought 
hardly  consistent  with  senatorial  gravity.  When  refreshments 
were  handed  round  in  the  antechamber,  the  Speaker  filled 
his  glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  William, 
and  confusion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were  drunk  with 
loud  acclamations.  Yet  near  observers  could  perceive  that, 
though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  as  a  body  zeal- 
ous for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  though 
they  were  prepared  to  endure  everything  rather  than  see  their 
country  again  reduced  to  vassalage,  they  were  anxious  and 
dispirited.  All  were  thinking  of  the  state  of  the  coin :  all 
were  saying  that  something  must  be  done ;  and  all  acknowl- 
edged that  they  did  not  know  what  could  be  done.  "  I  a?n 
afraid,"  said  a  member,  who  expressed  what  many  felt,  "  that 
the  nation  can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure."t 

Tliere  was,  indeed,  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  country  were  seen  with  malignant  delight; 
and  of  that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  factious 
leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  more  acrimonious 


•  CommonB'  Journals,  Nov.  22,  23,  26,  1695 ;  I/nermitage,  ''"''  ** 
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tlian  ever.  lie  moved  that  the  House  sliould  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  tlie  State  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  Min- 
istry— ^for  that  word  may  now  with  propriety  be  used — read- 
ily consented.  Indeed,  the  great  question  touching  the  cur- 
rency could  not  be  brought  forward  more  conveniently  than 
in  such  a  committee.  Wlien  the  Speaker  had  left  the  chair, 
Howe  harangued  against  the  war  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in 
former  years  harangued  for  it.  He  called  for  peace,  jK^ace  on 
any  terms.  The  nation,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man, 
fighting  desperately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrents.  Dur- 
ing a  short  time  the  spirit  might  bear  up  the  frame:  but 
faintness  must  soon  come  on.  No  moral  energy  could  long 
hold  out  against  physical  exhaustion.  He  found  very  little 
support.  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were  fully  deter- 
mined to  put  everything  to  hazard  rather  than  submit  to 
France.  It  was  snc^ringly  remarked  that  the  state  of  his 
own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man  bleed- 
ing to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  administered  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  salarv,  he  would  trouble  himself  little  about 
the  drained  veins  of  the  conmionwealth.  "We  did  not," 
said  the  Whig  orators,  "  degrade  ourselves  by  suing  for  peace 
when  our  flag  was  chased  out  of  our  own  Channel,  when 
Tourville's  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  na- 
tion was  in  arms  against  us,  when  every  post  from  the  Neth- 
erlands brought  news  of  some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  genius  of  Louvois  in  the  cabinet  and  of  Lux- 
emburg in  the  field.  And  are  we  to  turn  suppliants  now, 
when  no  hostile  squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the 
Mediterranean,  when  our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Conti- 
nent, when  God  has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  the 
great  soldier  whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our  efforts,  and 
when  the  weakness  of  the  French  administration  indicates,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascendency  of  a  female  fa- 
vorite?" Howe's  suggestion  was  contemptuously  rejected; 
and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  currencv.* 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  28,  29,  1695 ;  L'HermtUge,  Dec.  VV* 
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Meanwliile  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital  nev- 
er rested  a  moment.     lunumemble  pamphlets  and  broadsides 
abont  the  coin  lay  on  the  countere  of  the  booksell- 

i  ontroversy  * 

touching  tbe  ers,  and  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous and  amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are 
introduced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  England  should 
make  herself  the  richest  country  in  the  world  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  calling  ninepence  a  shilling,  and  confidently  pre- 
dicting that,  if  the  old  standard  were  maintained,  there  would 
be  another  revolution.  Some  writers  vehemently  objected  to 
the  proposition  that  the  public  should  bear  the  expense  of 
restoring  the  currency!  some  urged  the  government  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  assimilating  the  money  of  England  to  tlie 
money  of  neighboring  nations:  one  projector  was  for  coining 
guilders ;  another  for  coining  dollars.* 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued  dur- 
ing several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague,  after  defeat- 
Pariiaroenury  ^"gj  ^^^  thosc  who  wcre  for  letting  things  remain 
K2Sg"Se  unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  those  who  were 
^""'^*^-  for  the  little  shilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in 
which  the  outlines  of  his  own  plan  were  set  forth.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined 
according  to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ; 
that  all  tlie  new  pieces  should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the 
clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the  public;  that  a  time 
should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass, 
except  in  payments  to  the  government;  and  that  a  later  time 

•  L'Hemiitage,  7^^—  Hec  ^^^  lft95 ;  An  Abstract  of  the  Consultations  and  De- 
bates between  the  French  King  and  his  Council  concerning  the  new  Coin  that  is 
intended  to  be  made  in  England,  privately  sent  by  a  Friend  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  French  Court  to  his  Brother  at  Brussels,  Dec.  12,  1695;  A  Dii^course  of 
the  General  Notions  of  Money,  Trade,  and  Exchanges,  by  Mr.  (•lenient  of  Bristol ; 
A  Letter  from  an  English  Merchant  at  Amsterdam  to  his  Friend  in  Ixindon ;  A 
Fund  for  preserving  and  supplying  our  Coin ;  An  Essay  for  regulating  the  Coin, 
by  A.  V. ;  A  Proposal  for  supplying  His  Majesty  with  1,200,(m »(►/.,  by  mending 
the  Coin,  and  yet  preserving  the  ancient  Standard  of  the  Kingdom.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  tracts  which  were  distributed  among  members  of  Parliament  at  this 
conjuncture. 
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should  be  fixed,  after  whicli  no  clipped  money  should  pass  at 
all.  What  divisions  took  place  in  the  Committee  cannot  be 
ascertained.  When  the  resolutions  were  reported  there  was 
one  division.  It  was  on  the  question  whether  the  old  stand- 
ard of  weight  should  be  maintained.  The  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  ;  the  Ayes  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.* 
It  was  ordered  that  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  should 
be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  recoinage.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  with 
precision  the  charge  of  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
clipped  money.  But  it  was  certain  that  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  would  be  required.  Twelve  hundred 
thousiind  pounds  the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance 
on  good  security.  It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers 
that  no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was  so 
good  as  the  old  hearth-money  had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as 
it  was  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remem- 
bered with  regret  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It  oc- 
curred to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be  not 
less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth-money,  but 
which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might  be  col- 
lected by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number  of  hearths 
in  a  house  could  not  be  ascertained  without  domiciliary  vis- 
its. The  windows  a  collector  might  count  without  passing 
the  threshold.  Montague  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by  the  chimney-men, 
should  be  altogether  exempted  from  the  new  duty.  His  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  House  without  a  division.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  window-tax,  a  tax  which,  though  doubtless  a 
great  evil,  must  be  considered  as  a  blessing  when  compared  with 
the  curse  from  which  it  was  the  means  of  rescuing  the  nation.f 


•  Commons'  Journal:*,  Dee.  h\  IftOn  ;  L'Hennitagef  Dec.  /g,  ^\^  IJ. 
f  Commons' Journals,  Dec.  13,  1095. 
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Thus  far  thiugs  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came  a 
crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful  steering.  The  news 
that  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were  determined  on 
a  reform  of  the  currency  produced  an  ignoi*ant  panic  among 
the  common  people.  Every  man  wished  to  get  rid  of  his 
clipped  crowns  and  half-crowns.  No  man  liked  to  take  them. 
There  were  brawls  approaching  to  riot«  in  half  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy  ^nd  hope  in  a  day 
of  adversity  and  public  danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks 
and  noisy  tongues.  The  health  of  King  James  was  publicly 
drunk  in  taverns  and  on  ale -benches.  Many  members  of 
Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  be- 
gan to  waver ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privi- 
lege arose  between  the  Houses.  The  Recoinage  Bill,  framed 
in  conformity  with  Montague's  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to 
the  Peers,  and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commons,  their  Lordships  had 
no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too  serious  to  admit 
of  delay.  Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  was,  in  fact, 
his  fonner  bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Lords :  the  Lords,  though  not  perfectly  contented  with 
the  new  bill,  passed  it  without  any  alteration ;  and  the  royal 
assent  was  immediately  given.  The  fourth  of  May,  a  date 
long  remembered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and  especially  in 
the  capital,  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  government 
would  cease  to  receive  the  clipped  money  in  payment  of  taxes.* 

The  principles  of  the  Kecoinage  Act  are  excellent.  But 
some  of  the  details,  both  of  that  act  and  of  a  supplementary 
act  which  was  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  seem  to 
prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  considered  what  legisla- 
tion can,  and  what  it  cannot,  effect.     For  example,  he  per- 


•  SUt  7  Gul.  3,  c.  1 ;  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals ;  L'llernutace,  j—  ,  '  Jan. 
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iV*  it«  Uv  1^9^-  L'llermitagc  describes  in  strong  language  the  extreme  incoH' 
Tenience  caused  by  the  di8))utc  between  the  Houses :  "  I^a  longueur  quMl  y  a  dans 
eeUe  affaire  est  d'autant  plus  d^sagreable  qu'il  n\v  a  point  de  sujet  sur  lequel  le 
peuple  en  gdndral  puisse  souffrir  plus  d'incommodite,  puisqu*il  nV  a  personne  qui, 
k  tou8  moments,  n^ayc  occasion  de  Tesprouver/' 
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enaded  tlie  Parliatiteiit  tu  euact  tliat  it  sboiilii  be  penal  to 
give  or  take  more  thau  tweiity-two  shillings  for  a  giiiiieu.  It 
iiiAj  be  foiitidently  affirmed  that  this  euactment  was  not  sug- 
gested or  appi-oviKl  by  Locke.  He  well  knew  that  the  liigli 
price  of  gold  was  not  tlie  evil  which  afflicted  the  State,  but 
merely  a  symptom  of  that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
gold  would  inevitably  follow,  and  conld  by  no  human  [wwer 
or  ingoimity  be  made  to  precede,  the  recoinage  of  the  silver. 
In  fact,  the  penalty  eeenied  to  have  produced  no  eEEect  what- 
ever. Till  the  milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the  guinea  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  tlie  law,  to  pass  for  tliirty  shillings.  Wlieu 
the  milled  silver  became  plentiful,  the  price  of  the  guinea 
fell;  and  the  fall  did  not  stop  at  twenty -two  shillings,  but 
continued  till  it  reached  tweuty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.* 

Early  in  February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
first  debutes  on  tlie  currency  snbside<I ;  and,  from  that  time 
till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not  very  se- 
verely felt.  The  recoinage  began.  Ten  furnaces  were  ei'ect- 
ed  in  a  garden  behind  the  Treasury,  which  was  then  a  part 
of  Whitehall,  and  which  lay  between  the  Banquetiug-hoiiee 
and  the  river.  Every  day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced 
crowns  and  shillings  were  here  turned  into  massy  ingots, 
which  were  instantly  sent  off  to  the  mint  in  the  Tower.f 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  which  restored  the  currency  was 
closely  connected  tlie  fate  of  another  law,  which  had  been 
several  years  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
*ri  ttduimtng  ment,  and  had  caused  several  warm  disputes  be- 
i>(H«h-irti-  tween  the  hereditary  and  the  elective  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  session  had  scarcely  commenced 
when  the  Bill  for  i-egulating  Trials  in  cases  of  lligh-trea- 

"  That  Locke  wus  not  n  party  to  the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  bj  peiwl 
laws.  I  infer  Frum  ■  passage  in  which  ha  natives  Lowudes's  I'omplajnts  about  lh« 
iiigh  price  at  guineas.  "The  only  remedy,"  says  Locke,  "for  that  mlHchEef,  u 
well  Ns  »  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an  end  to  the  passinf;  of  clipp'd  mone}' 
by  tale." — Locke's  Further  Conside rations.  Thai  the  penally  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  InefScaciouB,  appears  from  seversl  paesages  in  (he  despatches 
nf  L'Ben]iiUi;e,  and  even  from  Hkynes's  Brief  Hemmrei,  Ihnugh  Haynes  was  a 
deTDt«d  adherent  of  Honuf^e. 

f  L'dermitage,  Jan.  H,  1086. 
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was  again  laid  uii  the  table  of  the  ConimuQB.  Of  the 
igtes  which  fullowed  nothing  is  known  except  one  iiiter- 
ug  ci re uuj stance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition, 
long  those  who  supported  the  bill  appeared  conspicuous  a 
yotiug  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  great 
abilities,  which  liad  been  aseiduously  improved  by  study. 
This  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  eldest  son 
the  second  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  that  I'e- 
lowned  politician  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, been  at  one  time  the  most  unprincipied  of  miiiistera, 
aud  at  another  the  most  unprincipled  of  domagoguos.  Ash- 
ley had  just  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
'oole,  and  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In  the  course  of  hia 
ich  he  faltered,  stammered,  and  seemed  to  lose  the  thread 
reasoning.  The  House,  tlien,  as  now,  indulgent  to  uov- 
),  and  then,  as  now,  well  uware  tliat,  on  a  first  appearance 
hesitation  which  is  the  effect  of  modesty  and  sonsibility 
quite  aa  promising  a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and 
of  manner,  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  "How  can  I, 
said  the  young  orator,  recovering  hiuifielf,  "  produce  a 
mger  argument  in  favor  of  this  bill  than  my  own  failure  ^ 
My  fortune,  my  character,  my  life,  are  not  at  stake.  I  am 
speaking  to  an  audience  wlioee  kindness  might  well  inspire 
me  with  courage.  And  yet,  from  mere  nervousness,  from 
mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I  have 
lost  my  recollection:  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my  argu- 
ment. How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man  who,  never 
having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to  reply,  with- 
out a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and  most  experi- 
enced advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  faculties  are  par- 
alyzed by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fails  to  convince  his  Iiearers, 
he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  the  gallows,  and  leave  beggary 
and  infamy  to  those  who  are  dearest  to  him  !"'  It  may  rea- 
sonably he  suspected  that  Ashley's  confusion  and  the  ingen- 
ious use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been  carefully  premeditated, 
His  speech,  however,  made  a  great  impression,  and  proba- 
bly raised  expet^tations  which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health 
was  delicate :  his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidiousness :  ho 
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soon  left  politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of 
coarser  texture  tlian  Lis  own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intel- 
lectual luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old  Aca- 
demic eloquence.  His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but  often 
singularly  beautiful  and  melodious,  fascinated  many  young 
enthusiasts.  He  had  not  merely  disciples,  but  worshippers. 
His  life  was  short :  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  of  English  freethinkers,  diametrically 
opposed  in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of  freethinkers 
of  which  Ilobbes  was  the  oracle.  During  many  years  the 
Cliaractcristics  continued  to  be  the  Gospel  of  romantic  and 
sentimental  unbelievei's,  while  the  Gospel  of  cold-blooded  and 
hard-headed  unbelievers  was  the  Leviathan.* 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in  and  so  often  lost,  went  through 
the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  carried  up  to  the 
Lords.  It  soon  came  back  with  the  long  disputed  clause  al- 
tering the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard. A  strong  party  among  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any  new  privilege  to  the  no- 
bility :  but  the  moment  was  critical.  The  misundei*standing 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Houses  touching  the  Recoin- 
age  Bill  had  produced  inconveniences  wiiich  might  well 
alarm  even  a  bold  politician.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase 
concession  by  concession.  The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and 
ninety-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment on  which  the  Lords  had,  during  four  years,  so  obstinate- 
ly insisted ;  and  the  Lords  in  return  immediately  passed  the 
Recoinage  Bill  without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high-treason  should 
come  into  operation ;  and  the  bill  had  once  been  lost  in  con- 
secjucnce  of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many  persons  were  of 
opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take  place  till  the  close 
of  tlie  war.     It  was  notorious,  they  said,  that  the  foreign  ene- 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  fascinating  effect  wliich  Shaftesbury's  eloquence 
proiluoed  on  voun;;  and  ardent  minds  will  be  found  iu  the  autobiography  of  Cow- 
pefs  friend  and  spiritual  guide,  John  Xcwton. 
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my  was  abetted  by  many  traitors  at  home;  and,  at  such  a 
time,  the  severity  of  the  laws  which  protected  the  common- 
wealth against  the  machinations  of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to 
be  relaxed.  It  was  at  last  determined  that  the  new  regula- 
tions should  take  eflEect  on  the  twenty-lifth  of  March,  the  first 
day,  according  to  the  old  Calendar,  of  the  year  1696. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  tlie  Recoinage  Bill  and  the 

Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  High-treason  received 

tlie  royal  assent.     On  the  following  dav  the  Com- 

proc««]iiiKs      mons  repaired  to  Kensiniicton  on  an  errand  by  no 

tonchintf  the  i  i  .  i  i  i  i 

«mir.tof  means  agreeable   either  to  themselves   or  to  the 

In  Wales  to  Xiug.  Tlicy  wd'c,  as  a  body,  fully  resolved  to  sup- 
port him,  at  whatever  cost  and  at  whatever  hazard, 
against  every  foreign  and  domestic  foe.  But  they  were,  as 
indeed  every  assembly  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English 
gentlemen  that  could  by  any  process  have  been  brought  to- 
gether must  have  been,  jealous  of  the  favor  which  he  showed 
to  the  friends  of  his  youth,  lie  had  set  his  heart  on  placing 
the  House  of  Bentinck  on  a  level  in  wealth  and  dignity  with 
the  houses  of  Howard  and  Seymour,  of  Kussell  and  Caven- 
dish. Some  of  the  fairest  hereditarv  domains  of  the  crown 
had  been  granted  to  Portland,  not  without  murmuring  on  the 
part  both  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Xothing  had  been  done,  it 
is  true,  which  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  with  a  long  series  of  precedents.  Every  English 
sovereign  had,  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  lands 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  pri- 
vate property-  Every  family  that  had  been  great  in  England, 
from  the  De  Veres  down  to  the  Hydes,  had  been  enriched  by 
royal  deeds  of  gifts.  Charles  the  Second  had  carved  ducal 
estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  hereditary  domain.  Nor 
did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  King  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to 
alienate  the  manors  and  forests  of  the  crown.  At  first,  there- 
fore, William's  liberality  to  his  countrymen,  though  it  caused 
much  discontent,  called  forth  no  remonstrance  from  the  Par- 
liament. But  he  at  length  went  too  far.  In  1605  he  order- 
ed the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a  warrant  granting 
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to  Portland  a  magnilicent  estate  in  Denbighshire.  Tliis  es- 
tate was  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  tliousaud 
pounds.  The  annual  income,  therefore,  can  hardly  liave  been 
less  than  six  thousand  pounds;  and  the  annual  rent  which 
was  reserved  to  the  crown  was  only  six-and-eightpence.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  worst.  With  the  property  were  insep- 
arably connected  extensive  royalties,  which  the  people  of 
North  Wales  could  not  patiently  see  in  the  hands  of  any  sub- 
ject. More  than  a  century  before  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a 
part  of  the  same  territory  on  her  favorite  Leicester.  On  that 
occasion  the  population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ; 
and,  after  much  tumult  and  several  executions,  Leicester  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her. 
The  opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less  ef- 
fective. Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  principality 
made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers  through  whose 
offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  Lower  House.  An  ad- 
dress was  unanimously  voted  requesting  the  King  to  stop  the 
grant:  Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of 
a  dispute  between  his  master  and  the  Parliament;  and  the 
King,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  affair,  though  it  terminated  without  an 
open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  King  was  angry 
with  the  Commons,  and  still  more  angry  with  the  Whig  min- 
isters who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  The  loyal 
affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him  during 
the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled ;  and  he 
was  almost  as  unpopular  as  he  had  ever  been  when  an  event 
took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him  the  hearts 


•  Commons'  Journaln,  Jan.  14,  17,  23,  1690;  L'ifcrmitngc,  Jan.  J  J  ;  Gloria  Cam- 
briap,  or  Speech  of  a  Bohi  Briton  against  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Walen,  1702;  Life  of 
the  late  Honorable  Rol>ert  Price,  &c.,  1734.  Price  was  the  bold  Briton  whose 
speccli — never,  I  In'licve,  spoken — was  printed  in  1702.  He  would  have  l)etter 
deserved  to  l>e  cal1c<l  bold  if  he  had  published  his  impertinence  while  William 
was  living.  The  Life  of  Price  is  a  miserable  perfonuancCf  full  of  blunders  and 
anachronisms. 
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of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  mneh  the  idol  of  the 
nation  as  lie  had  been  at  the  end  of  168S.* 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of  Wil- 
Two  Jacobite  lia^i's  departure  for  the  Continent.  The  plan  of 
plots  fonned.  insurrcctiou  which  had  been  formed  in  the  summer 
had  been  given  up  for  want  of  help  from  France.  But  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  autumn  both  plans  were  resumed.  Wil- 
liam had  returned  to  England  ;  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  him  by  a  lucky  shot  or  stab  was  again  seriously  discuss- 
ed. The  French  troops  had  gone  into  winter-quarters;  and 
the  force,  which  Charnock  had  in  vain  demanded  while  war 
was  raging  round  Namur,  might  now  be  spared  without  in- 
convenience. Now,  therefore,  a  plot  was  laid,  more  formida- 
ble than  any  that  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  and  the  life 
of  William  ;  or  rather,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  two  plots  were  laid,  one  within  the  other.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  greater  plot  was  an  open  insurrection,  an  insurrec- 
tion which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  foreign  army.  In  this 
plot  almost  all  the  Jacobites  of  note  were  more  or  less  con- 
cerned. Some  laid  in  arms :  some  bought  horses :  some  made 
lists  of  the  servants  and  tenants  in  whom  they  could  place 
firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike  members  of  the  party  could 
at  least  take  off  bumpers  to  the  King  over  the  water,  and  in- 
timate by  significant  shrugs  and  whispers  that  he  would  not 
be  over  the  water  long.  It  was  universally  remarked  that 
the  malcontents  looked  wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  so- 
ber, and  bragged  more  loudly  than  usual  when  they  were 
drunk.f  To  the  smaller  plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the 
murder  of  William,  only  a  few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  spe- 
cially sent  from  Saint  Germains.     The  more  honorable  mis- 

*  L*Hcrmitage  mentions  the  unfavorable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons; and  William  alludes  to  it  rei>eatedly  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius,  Jun.  l\, 

i«»6,  'ir^"^: 

f  The  gayetj  of  the  Jacobites  is  said  by  Van  Cleyerskirke  to  have  been  noticed 
during  some  time ;  j^lrik**  ^^^^- 
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sion  was  intrusted  to  Berwick.     lie  was  charged  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  sentry,  to  as- 

Bcrwlck'splol.  .  i,   ,     .  .  i        /_•    i  i 

certam  what  force  they  could  bnng  into  the  held, 
and  to  fix  a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorized  to  assure 
them  that  the  French  government  was  collecting  troops  and 
transports  at  Calais,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  there 
that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his  father  would 
embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  and  w'ould  be 
among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

A  more  hazardous  part  was  assigned  to  an  emissary  of  low- 
er rank,  but  of  great  address,  activity,  and  courage.  Tliis  was 
The  Assassina-  Sir  Gcorge  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had 
(!2Ir^**Barf  "^  scrvcd  With  Credit  under  Dundee,  and  who,  when 
*^'*^*  the  war  in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to 

Saint  Germains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  roval  closet,  and 
received  his  orders  from  the  royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to 
steal  across  the  Channel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was 
told  that  a  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily  fol- 
low him  by  twos  and  threes.  That  they  might  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  him,  he  was  to  walk,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  nightfall,  with  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  from  his  coat-pocket.  He  was 
furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with  a  com- 
mission, which  was  not  only  signed,  but  written  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  by  James  himself.  This  commission  authorized 
the  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that  Prince's  adherents  as  should 
most  conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.  What  explanation 
of  these  very  comprehensive  words  was  orally  given  by  James 
we  are  not  informed. 

Lest  Barclav's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  cause 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out  with  eight  hundred  pounds 
in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  on 
board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by  the  Jacobites  as 

*  Harris's  deposition,  March  28, 1696. 
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a  regular  packet-boat  between  France  and  England.  This 
vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in  Koinney  Marsh. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  a  smuggler,  named 
Hunt,  lived  on  a  dreary  and  unwholesome  fen,  where  he  had 
no  neighbors  but  a  few  rude  fishermen  and  shepherds.  His 
dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for  a  contraband  traflSc 
in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons  silk  and  Valenciennes 
lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  pack-horses  had  repeatedly  been 
landed  in  that  dismal  solitude  without  attracting  notice.  But 
since  tlie  Rev^olution  Hunt  liad  discovered  that  of  all  cargoes 
a  cargo  of  traitors  paid  best.  His  lonely  abode  became  the 
resort  of  men  of  high  consideration,  Earls  and  Barons,  Knights 
and  Doctors  of  Divinity.  Some  of  them  lodged  many  days 
under  his  roof  while  waiting  for  a  passage.  A  clandestine 
post  was  established  between  his  house  and  London.  The 
couriers  were  constantly  going  and  returning :  they  perform- 
ed their  journeys  up  and  down  on  foot :  but  they  appeared  to 
be  gentlemen ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  one  of  them  was 
the  son  of  a  titled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint  Germains 
were  few  and  small.  Those  directed  to  Saint  Germains  were 
numerous  and  bulky:  they  were  made  up  like  parcels  of  mil- 
linery, and  were  buried  in  the  morass  till  they  were  called  for 
by  the  privateer. 

Here  Barclay  landed  in  January,  1696 ;  and  hence  he  took 
the  road  to  London.  He  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  a 
tall  young  man,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who  produced 
credentials  of  the  highest  authority.  This  stranger  too  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  Hunt  afterward  discovered  that  his  hum- 
ble roof  had  had  the  honor  of  sheltering  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick.* 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perform  was  difficult  and 
hazardous;  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  He  had  been 
little  in  Ix)ndon ;  and  his  face  was  consequently  unknown  to 
the  agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless,  he  had  several 
lodgings:  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his  oldest  friends 
would  not  have  known  him  by  broad  daylight ;  and  yet  he 


*  Hunt^s  depoflition. 
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seldom  ventured  into  tlie  streets  except  in  the  dark.  His 
chief  agent  was  a  monk  wlio,  under  seveml  names,  heard  con- 
fessions and  said  masses  at  the  risk  of  his  neck.  This  man 
intimated  to  some  of  the  zealots  with  whom  he  consorted  that 
a  special  agent  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in 
Covent  Garden,  on  certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might 
be  known  by  certain  signs.*  In  this  way  Barclay  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  fully  opened  himself  were 
Cliarnock  and  Parkyns.  He  talked  with  them  about  the  plot 
which  they  and  some  of  their  friends  had  formed  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring  against  the  life  of  William.  Both  Charnock 
and  Parkyns  declared  that  the  plan  then  laid  might  easily  be 
executed,  that  there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among 
the  Royalists,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of 
His  Majesty's  approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He  showed  his 
two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded  all 
good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms,  not  only  to  make 
war  on  tlie  usurping  government,  not  only  to  seize  forts  and 
towns,  but  also  to  do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might  be  for  the  royal 
service.  These  words,  Barclay  said,  plainly  authorized  an 
attack  on  the  Prince's  person.  Charnock  and  Parkyns  were 
satisfied.  How,  in  truth,  was  it  possible  for  them  to  doubt 
that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly  interpreted  James's 
expressions  i  Nay,  how  was  it  possible  for  them  to  under- 
stand the  large  words  of  the  commission  in  any  sense  but  one, 
even  if  Barclay  had  not  been  there  to  act  as  commentator? 
If,  indeed,  the  subject  had  never  been  brought  under  James's 
consideration,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  those 
words  had  dropped  from  his  pen  without  any  definite  mean- 
ing. But  he  had  been  repeatedly  apprised  that  some  of  his 
friends  in  England  meditated  a  deed  of  blood,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  only  for  his  approbation.  They  had  impor- 
tuned him  to  speak  one  word,  to  give  one  sign.      He  had 


FUhcr*8  and  Harrises  depositions. 
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long  kept  silence ;  and,  now  that  he  broke  silence,  lie  merely 
told  them  to  do  whatever  might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and 
prejudicial  to  the  usurper.  They  had  his  authority  as  plain- 
ly given  as  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  have  it  given  in 
such  a  case.* 

All  that  remained  was  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  cou- 
rageous and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses  and 
weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the  slaughter. 
Forty  men,  it  was  thought,  would  be  sufficient.  Those  troop- 
ers of  James's  guard  who  had  already  followed  Barclay  across 
the  Channel  made  up  nearly  half  that  number.  James  had 
himself  seen  some  of  these  men  before  their  departure  from 
Saint  Germains,  had  given  them  money  for  their  journey, 
had  told  them  by  what  name  each  of  them  was  to  pass  in 
England,  had  commanded  them  to  act  as  they  should  be  di- 
rected by  Barclay,  and  had  informed  them  where  Barclay  was 
to  be  found  and  by  what  tokens  he  was  to  be  known.f  They 
were  ordered  to  depart  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  differ- 
ent reasons  for  going.  Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of 
the  service :  Cassels,  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  profane  among 
them,  announced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promo- 
tion, he  should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college,  and  study  for  a 
learned  profession.  Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked 
men  left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by  Romney 
Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walking  in  the 
dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  handkerchief  hanging 
from  his  pocket.  One  of  these  men  was  Ambrose  Rookwood, 
who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  who  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  courage  and  honor:  another  was  Major  John  Ber- 
nard!, an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction,  whose  name  has 
derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  a  punishment  so  strange- 
ly prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked  a  generation  which 
could  not  remember  his  crime.;}: 

•  Barclaj*8  narrative,  in  the  Life  of  Jamc9,  ii.,  648 ;  Paper  by  Chamock  among 
the  Kaime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

f  Harrises  deposition. 

{  Harrises  deposition.  Bemardi's  autobiography  is  not  at  all  to  be  trusted.  It 
contains  some  absurd  mistakes,  and  some  deliberate  faUehoo<ls. 

v.— 8 
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It  was  in  these  adventiirere  from  Fnince  that  Bitrclay 
placed  his  chief  triiet.  In  a  moinetit  of  elation  he  oiice  called 
them  his  janizaries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  get 
him  tlie  George  and  (iarter.  But  twenty  more  aesa&sins  at 
least  were  wanted.  The  conspii-ators  probably  expected  vahi- 
able  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  received  a  colonel's 
commission  signed  by  James,  and  had  been  most  active  in 
enlisting  men  and  providing  arms  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  The  design  was 
imparted  to  liim :  but  he  thought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to 
bring  reproach  and  disaster  on  the  good  cause,  that  ho  would 
lend  no  assistance  to  his  friends,  though  he  kept  their  secret 
religionsly.*  Charnock  undertook  to  find  eight  brave  and 
trusty  fellows.  He  communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not 
with  Barclay's  entire  approbation;  for  Bari'Iay  appears  to 
have  thought  that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had  recently  been 
in  prison  for  swaggering  dnink  about  the  streets  and  huzza- 
ing in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
with  a  secret  of  such  fearful  import.  Porter  entered  into  the 
plot  with  enthusiastn,  and  pnimised  to  bring  in  others  wlto 
would  be  useful.  Among  those  whose  help  he  engaged  was 
his  servant  Thomas  Keyes.  Keyes  was  a  far  more  formi- 
dable conspirator  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
station  in  life.  The  household  tniops  generally  wore  devoted 
to  William:  but  there  was  a  taint  of  disaffection  among  the 
Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tampering 
with  some  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regiment;  and 
Keyes  was  excellently  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this  work: 
for  ho  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps ;  and,  though 
he  had  quitted  the  service,  bo  still  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  old  soldiers  in  whose  company  he  had  lived 
at  free  quarter  on  the  Somersetshire  farmers  after  the  battle 
of  Sedge  moor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  take  a 
share  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself  in  pro- 
viding horses,  saddles,  and  weapons  for  bis  younger  and  more 
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active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  business  he  was 
assisted  by  Charles  Cranburne,  a  person  who  had  long  acted 
as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt 
in  cutlery  and  fire-arms.  Special  orders  were  given  by  Bar- 
clay that  the  swords  should  be  made  rather  for  stabbing  than 
for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  enlisted  Edward  Lowick,  who 
had  been  a  Major  in  the  Irish  army,  and  who  had,  since  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  been  living  obscurely  in  London. 
Tlie  monk  who  had  been  Barclay's  first  confidant  recommend- 
ed  two  busy  Papists,  Richard  Fisher  and  Christopher  Knight- 
ley  ;  and  this  recommendation  was  thought  suflScient.  Knight- 
ley  drew  in  Edward  King,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of 
hot  and  restless  temper;  and  King  procured  the  assistance  of 
a  French  gambler  and  bully  named  I)e  la  Rue.* 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  held  frequent  meet- 
ings at  treason  taverns,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  plan  of 
operations.  Several  schemes  were  proposed,  applauded,  and, 
on  full  consideration,  abandoned.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  an  attack  on  Kensington  House  at  dead  of  night  might 
probably  be  successful.  The  outer  wall  might  easily  be  scaled. 
If  once  forty  armed  men  were  in  the  garden,  the  palace  would 
soon  be  stormed  or  set  on  fire.  Some  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  strike  the  blow  on  a  Sunday  as  William 
went  from  Kensington  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace.  The  murderers  might  assemble  on 
the  ground  where  Apsley  House  and  Hamilton  Place  now 
stand.  Just  as  the  royal  coach  passed  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
was  about  to  enter  what  has  since  been  called  the  Green 
Park,  thirty  of  the  conspirators,  well  mounted,  might  fall  on 
the  guards.  The  guards  were  ordinarily  only  five-and-twenty. 
They  would  be  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  probably 
half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down  before  thev  could 
strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile  ten  or  twelve  resolute  men  on 
foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting  the  horses,  and 
would  then  without  difficulty  despatch  the  King.      At  last 


•  Fi»her*8  deposition ;  Knigbtley's  depoi^ition ;  Cranburnc's  trial ;  De  la  Ruc*8 
deposition. 
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the  prefereuue  was  given  to  a  plan  originally  sketclied  by 
Fislier  and  put  into  diape  by  Porter,  William  was  in  tbo 
habit  of  going  every  Saturday  from  Kensington  to  hunt  in 
Kichmond  Park.  There  was  tlieti  no  bridge  over  tlieTbaniec 
between  London  and  Kingston.  The  King  therefore  went, 
in  a  coach  escorted  by  ennie  of  Iiis  body-gnarde,  tbrougli 
Turnhaiu  Green  to  tlie  river.  Tliei-e  he  took  boat,  crossed 
the  water,  and  found  another  coach  and  anotlier  set  of  guards 
ready  to  receive  him  on  the  Snrrey  side.  Tliu  fii«t  coach  and 
the  tiret  set  of  gnitrds  awaited  his  rttitrn  un  tlie  northern 
bank.  The  conspirators  ascertained  witli  great  pi'ecision  tlie 
whole  order  of  these  journeys,  and  carefully  examined  tlie 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames.  They  thought  that 
tliey  should  attack  the  King  with  more  advaiitugu  on  the 
Middlesex  than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  be  was  return- 
ing than  when  he  was  going.  For.  when  he  was  going,  he 
was  often  attended  to  the  water-side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords 
and  gentlemen  ;  but  on  hi^  retnni  be  had  only  hie  guards 
about  him.  The  plaee  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place  was 
to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading  from  the  landing- 
place  on  the  norib  of  the  river  to  Turnhani  Green.  The 
spot  may  still  be  easily  found.  The  ground  has  since  been 
draijied  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  it  was 
a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach  was  with  ditKcnlty 
tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was  to  be  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  February.  On  that  day  the 
Forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  iwirtics  ut  public-houses  near 
the  Green.  When  the  signal  was  given  that  the  coach  was 
approaching,  they  were  to  take  horse  and  repair  to  their  posts. 
As  the  cavalcade  came  up  the  lane,  Cliariiock  was  to  attack 
the  guards  in  the  rear.  Rookwood  on  one  fltviik,  Porter  on  the 
other.  Meanwhile  Barclay,  with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to 
stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the  deed.  That  no  movenicnt  of 
the  King  might  escape  notice,  two  onlerlies  were  appointed 
to  watch  the  palace.  One  of  these  men,  a  bold  and  active 
Fleming,  named  Dnrant,  was  especially  charged  to  keep  Bar- 
clay wfll  informed.  The  other,  whoso  business  was  to  com- 
municate witli  ClmniOL'k,  was  a  riiffiim  nanieil  Chambers,  who 
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had  served  in  the  Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  breast  at  the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound,  bore 
a  savage  personal  hatred  to  Wilh'ani.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Jaco- 
FaiiureofBcr-  ^itc  aHstocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no 
wick's  plot.  gggy  task.  Several  consultations  were  held;  and 
there  was  one  great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretence 
of  a  masquerade,  for  which  tickets  were  distributed  among 
the  initiated  at  one  guinea  each.f  All  ended,  however,  in 
talking,  singing,  and  drinking.  Many  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, indeed,  declared  that  they  would  draw  their  swords  for 
their  rightful  Sovereign  as  soon  as  their  rightful  Sovereign 
was  in  the  island  with  a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been 
empowered  to  assure  them  that  a  French  army  should  be  sent 
as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  the  sword.  But  between  what 
they  asked  and  what  he  was  authorized  to  grant  there  was  a 
difference  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Lewis,  situated 
as  he  was,  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand  excellent 
soldiers  on  the  mere  faith  of  promises.  Similar  promises  had 
been  made  in  1690  ;  and  yet,  when  the  fleet  of  Tourville  had 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  Western  counties 
had  risen  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  government,  and  not 
a  single  malcontent  had  dai*ed  to  utter  a  whisper  in  favor  of 
the  invaders.  Similar  promises  had  been  made  in  1692  ;  and 
to  the  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  those  promises 
was  to  be  attributed  the  great  disaster  of  La  Ilogue.  The 
French  King  would  not  be  deceived  a  third  time.  He  would 
gladly  help  the  English  royalists;  but  he  must  first  see  them 
help  themselves.  There  was  much  reason  in  this ;  and  there 
was  reason  also  in  w^hat  the  Jacobites  urged  on  the  otiier  side. 
If,  they  said,  they  were  to  rise,  without  a  single  disciplined 
regiment  to  back  them,  against  a  usurper  supported  by  a  reg- 
ular army,  they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news 
that  they  were  up  could  reach  France.  As  Berwick  could 
hold  out  no  hope  that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there 


Sec  the  trials  and  deposition?.  f  L* Hermitage,  March  ^%,  1096. 
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was  au  iusurrection,  iintl  as  his  Englisli  frieuds  ^vcre  imiaova- 
btu  in  their  detemiiDatioii  that  there  should  be  uo  insurrec- 
tion till  there  was  an  iiivasiuii,  he  )iad  uutliiiig  more  tu  du 
here,  ail  (i  became  iiapatioiit  to  depart. 

llti  was  the  more  imputiciit  to  depart  because  the  fifteenth 
of  February  drew  near.  For  lie  was  in  constant  cumniiiiiica- 
tiuu  with  tlie  assassins,  and  was  j}erfe<.'tly  apprised  of  all  the 
details  of  the  urinie  which  was  to  be  perpetrated  on  that  day. 
He  was  genendly  considered  us  a  man  of  sturdy  Hnd  even  un- 
gracious integrity.  But  to  such  a  degree  liad  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  been  perverted  by  bis  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  family,  and  by  bis  respect  for  ibe  lessons  of  bis  priests, 
that  be  did  nut,  as  he  has  himself  ingenuously  confessed, 
think  that  be  lay  under  any  obli^tion  to  dissuade  tbe  mur- 
derers from  tbe  excL-ution  of  their  purpose.  He  had,  indeed, 
only  one  objection  to  their  design  ;  and  that  objection  he  kept 
to  himself.  It  was  simply  this,  that  all  who  were  concerned 
were  very  likely  to  be  banged.  That,  however,  was  their  af- 
fair ;  and,  if  they  chose  to  run  sut-h  a  risk  in  the  good  cause, 
it  was  not  bis  business  to  discourage  tbeni.  His  mission  was 
quite  distinct  from  theirs:  he  was  not  to  act  with  tbem;  and 
be  had  no  inclination  to  suffer  with  them.  lie  therefore  hast- 
ened down  to  Konincy  Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Kent.  Troops  filled  the  town :  transports  filled  tbe  port. 
Boufflers  bad  been  onlered  to  repair  thither  from  Fliuiders, 
and  to  take  the  command.  James  himself  was  daily  expect- 
ed. In  fact  be  bad  ali'eady  left  Saint  Uennains.  I^erwiek, 
however,  would  not  wait,  lie  took  the  I'oad  to  Paris,  niet  his 
father  at  Clermont,  and  made  a  full  report  of  the  stale  of 
tbini:^  in  England.  His  embassy  bad  failed  :  the  Royalist 
nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to  rise  till  a  French 
army  was  in  the  island:  but  there  was  still  a  hope:  news 
would  probably  come  within  a  few  days  that  the  usurper 
was  no  more;  and  sucb  news  would  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  affait%.     James  deterininod  to  go  on  to  Calais,  and  tbero 


*  See  Bcrwlc^k'i  Men 
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to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's  plot.  Berwick  hastened  to 
Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explanations  to  Lewis. 
What  the  nature  of  the  explanations  was  we  know  from  Ber- 
wick's own  narrative.  He  plainly  told  the  French  King  that 
a  small  baud  of  loyal  men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  great  enemj^  of  France.  The  next 
courier  might  bring  tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably 
subvert  the  English  government  and  dissolve  the  European 
coalition.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a  prince  who  os- 
tentatiously affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and 
of  a  courteous  knight  would  instantly  have  taken  measures 
for  conveying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  might 
still  arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the 
guests  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  liospitality.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been  asked  to 
give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably  have  re- 
fused with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  learning  that,  without  his  sanction,  a  crime  was  likely 
to  be  committed  which  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  his 
interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of  Landen.  He  sent 
down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet  should  be  in  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At 
Calais  James  waited  with  still  more  impatictice  for  the  signal 
that  his  nephew  was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be  given 
by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  already  prepared  on  the  cliffs 
of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the  straits.* 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended 
such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Charnock.  The 
English  regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some 
tiie  AwMMwi-  ages  regarded  it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. So  English,  indeed,  is  this  sentiment  that  it 
cannot  even  now  be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period, 
it  was  not  Scotch.     In  Ireland,  to  this  day,  the  villain  who 

♦  Van  ClcTerekirke,  j/^^^  1696.  I  am  confident  that  no  Bcnsible  and  impar- 
tial pon«on,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  transactions,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.,  B44\  which  is  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  Original  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that  James  was  accessory 
to  the  design  of  assassination. 
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shoots  at  Ilia  enemy  from  bBhiiid  a  liedgo  is  too  often  pro- 
tected from  justice  by  [iiiblic  sympatby.  In  Scotland  pluiia 
of  assassination  were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great 
numbers  of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Rizziu,  of 
Darnley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicnons  instances. 
The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzei'land  wei'e  Irish- 
men: the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid  were 
Irishmen  :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Borisluus  at  the  Hague 
were  Scotchmen.  In  England,  as  soon  as  such  a  design 
ceases  to  be  a  secret  bidden  in  the  recesses  of  one  gloomy 
and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detection  and  failure  becomes 
extreme.  Felton  and  Bcllingham  reposed  trust  in  no  human 
being;  and  tbey  were  therefore  able  to  accomplish  Ihcir 
evil  pur|)oses.  But  Babingtuu's  conspiracy  against  Eliza- 
beth, Fawkes's  conspiracy  against  James,  Gerard's  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell,  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  Despard's  con- 
spiracy, the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  discovei-ed,  frus- 
trated, and  punished.  In  truth,  sneb  a  conspiracy  is  here  ex- 
posed to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and  from  the  bad  c|uali- 
ties  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any  Eiiglislinian,  not  utter- 
ly destitute  of  conscience  and  honor,  will  engage  in  a  plot  for 
slaying  an  unsuspecting,  fellow-creature;  and  a  wretch  who 
has  neither  conscience  nor  honor  is  likely  to  think  much  on 
the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  being  tnic  to  his  associates, 
and  on  the  rewards  which  he  may  obtain  h^'  betraying  tliein. 
There  are,  it  ia  true,  pei^rions  in  whom  religions  or  political 
fanaticism  has  destroyed  all  mora!  sensibility  on  one  particular 
point,  and  yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  nnimpaired. 
Such  a  person  was  Drgby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Vet  to  his  accom- 
plices he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faithful ;  nor  could 
oven  the  fear  of  the  rack  extort  from  him  one  word  to  their 
prejndice.  But  this  union  of  depravity  and  heroism  is  very 
rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are  either  not  vicious  enough 
or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be  loyal  and  dovuted  members  of 
treaclierons  and  cruel  confederacies;  and,  if  a  single  member 
should  want  cither  the  necessiiry  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue, 
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the  whole  confederacy  is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in 
one  body  forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cut-throats,  and  yet 
all  so  upright  and  generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence 
nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of  them  to 
be  false  to  the  rest,  has  hitherto  been  found,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible. 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too  bad 
and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as  his. 
The  first  whose  heart  faited  him  was  Fisher.  Even  before 
the  time  and  place  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  Portland,  and  told  that  lord  that  a  design  was 
forming  against  the  King's  life.  Some  days  later  Fisher 
came  again  with  more  precise  intelligence.  But  his  charac- 
ter was  not  such  as  entitled  him  to  much  credit;  and  the 
knavery  of  Fuller,  of  Young,  of  Whitney,  and  of  Taaflfe,  had 
made  men  of  sense  slow  to  believe  stories  of  plots.  Portland, 
therefore,  though  in  general  very  easily  alarmed  wliere  the 
safety  of  his  master  and  friend  was  concerned,  seems  to  have 
thought  little  about  the  matter.  But,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  person 
whose  testimony  he  could  not  treat  lightly.  This  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentleman  of  known  courage  and  honor,  named 
Pendergrass.  He  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  come  up  to 
town  from  Hampshire,  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  summons 
from  Porter,  who,  dissolute  and  unprincipled  as  he  was,  luid 
to  Pendergrass  been  a  most  kind  friend,  indeed  almost  a  fa- 
ther. In  a  Jacobite  insurrection  Pendergrass  would  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  foremost.  But  he  learned  with  horror 
that  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  part  in  a  wicked  and  shameful 
deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of  those  situations  which 
most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sensitive  natures.  What  was 
he  to  do?  Was  he  to  commit  a  murder?  Was  he  to  suffer 
a  murder  which  he  could  prevent  to  be  committed  ?  Yet  was 
he  to  betray  one  who,  however  culpable,  liad  loaded  him  witli 
benefits?  Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  with- 
out harming  Porter.  Pendergrass  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  "My  lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  "as  you  value  King 
William's  life,  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-morrow.     He  is  the 
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enemy  of  my  religion  :  yet  my  religion  eoiistraius  me  to  give 
him  tliis  caution.  Biit  the  names  of  tbe  lionspirators  I  am  ru- 
solvod  to  conceal:  eoriie  of  them  are  my  frieudfi;  one  of  them 
especially  is  my  benefactor  ;  and  I  will  not  betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantly  to  the  King:  but  the  King  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  delcrmiiied 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  sueb  an  idle 
story.  Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain.  He  was  al 
last  forced  to  tbreiiteu  tliiit  be  would  immediately  make  the 
whole  matler  public,  unless  His  Majesty  vpould  conecut  to  re- 
main wilhin-doors  during  the  next  day ;  and  this  threat  was 
successful.* 

Saturday,  the  fifteenth,  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready  to 
mount  when  they  received  intelligence  from  the  ordcrliuswho 
U'atched  Kensington  House  that  the  King  did  not  mean  to 
hunt  that  morning.  "The  fox,"  said  Chambers,  with  vindic- 
tive bitterness, "  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he  opened  his  shirt, 
nhowcd  the  great  6ear  on  his  bi-east,  and  vowed  I'evenge  on 
William. 

The  first  thonght  of  the  congpirators  was  that  their  design 
had  been  delected.  But  they  were  soon  reaesui-ed.  It  was 
given  out  that  the  weather  hnd  kept  the  King  at  home;  and, 
indeed,  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There  was  no  sign  of 
agitation  at  the  palace.  Xo  extraordinary  precaution  was 
taken.  No  arrest  was  mitde.  No  ominoiif  whisper  was  lieai'd 
at  the  coffee-houses.  The  delay  was  vexatious :  but  Saturday, 
the  twenty-second,  would  do  as  well. 

Bnt,  before  Saturday,  the  twenty-second,  arrived,  a  third 
informer,  De  la  Kiie,  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace. 
His  way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect:  but  his 
story  agreed  so  exactly  wilh  what  had  been  said  by  Fisher 
and  Fendergra^  that  even  William  began  to  believe  that 
there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  twenty-lii?if,  Pen- 
dergrass,  who  had  as  yet  discloseii  much  less  tlian  either  of 
the  other  informers,  but  whoso  single  word  was  worth  much 
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more  than  their  joint  oath,  was  sent  for  to  tlie  royal  closet. 
The  faithful  Portland  and  the  gallant  Cutts  were  the  only 
persons  who  witnessed  the  singular  interview  between  the 
King  and  his  generous  enemy.  William,  with  courtesy  and 
animation  which  he  rarely  showed,  but  which  he  never  show- 
ed without  making  a  deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to 
speak  out.  "  You  are  a  man  of  true  probity  and  honor :  I 
am  deeply  obliged  to  you:  but  you  must  feel  that  the  same 
considerations  which  have  induced  you  to  tell  us  so  much 
ought  to  induce  you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions 
which  you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  me  suspect  ev- 
erybody that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embit- 
ter my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  Yon  must  let  me 
know  the  names  of  these  men."  During  more  than  half  an 
hour  the  King  continued  to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to  re- 
fuse. At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the  in- 
formation which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  it 
would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  and  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  "  I  give  you  my  wprd 
of  honor,"  said  William,  "that  your  evidence  shall  not  be 
used  against  any  person  without  your  own  free  consent."  It 
was  long  past  midnight  when  Pendergrass  wrote  down  the 
names  of  the  chief  conspirators. 

Wliile  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large 
party  of  the  assassins  was  revelling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in 
Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for  the 
morrow.  '*  To-morrow  or  never,"  said  King.  "  To-morrow, 
boys,"  cried  Cassels,  with  a  curse,  "  we  shall  have  the  plunder 
of  the  field."  The  morrow  came.  All  was  ready  :  the  horees 
were  saddled :  the  pistols  were  loaded  :  tlie  swords  were  sharp- 
ened: the  orderlies  were  on  the  alert:  they  early  sent  intel- 
ligence from  the  palace  that  the  King  was  certainly  going  a 
hunting:  all  the  usual  preparations  had  been  made:  a  party 
of  guards  had  been  sent  round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Rich- 
mond: the  royal  coaches,  each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from 
the  stables  at  Charing  Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  mur- 
derers assembled  in  high  glee  at  Porter's  lodging?.  Pender- 
grass, who,  by  the  King's  command,  appeared  among  them, 
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was  greeted  witli  ferwiwua  itiirtli.  '' Fendergniss."  eiiid  Por- 
ter, "  voH  are  iiaiacd  one  of  the  eight  who  aie  to  do  his  buBi- 
ness.  I  have  a  Tuusketooa  for  yoii  that  will  earry  eight 
balk."  "  Mr.  Pciidergrass,"  said  King,  "  pray  do  not  bo  afmid 
of  smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgings  the 
jmrty  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Postn  in  Spring  Gai-dens,  where 
they  meant  to  take  some  refreshment  l>efore  they  started  for 
Turnham  Green.  They  were  at  table  when  ix  message  came 
from  an  orderly  that  the  King  liad  clianged  his  mind  and 
would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  they  recovered  from  their 
tirst  surprise  at  this  ominous  news,  wlieu  Keyes,  wlio  had 
been  nut  scouting  amon<f  his  old  comrades,  arrived  with  nows 
more  ominous  still.  "  Tlie  coaches  have  returned  to  Charing 
Cross.  The  guards  that  wer-e  sent  round  to  liichmund  have 
just  come  back  to  Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the 
horses  all  white  with  foam.  I  have  hud  a  word  with  one  of 
the  Ulnes.  He  told  me  tliat  strange  things  are  muttered," 
Then  the  countenances  of  the  assassins  fell;  and  their  hearts 
died  witlrin  them.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  disguise 
his  uneasiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and  Bqueered  it. 
"What  cannot  l»c  done  one  day  may  he  done  another.  Come, 
gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us  have  one  glass  to  the  squeez- 
ing of  the  rotten  orange."  The  sijueezing  of  the  mtten  or- 
ange was  drunk  ;  and  tiie  company  dis[>er8ed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  alt  the  conspirators  abandoned 
All  hope.  Some  of  them  derived  eomfort  from  a  report  that 
lUe  King  had  taken  physie,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason 
for  not  going  to  Riclini<md.  If  it  were  bo,  the  blow  might 
still  be  struck.  Two  Siifurdays  luid  been  unpropitious.  But 
Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans  whioli  had  formerly 
been  discuescil  and  abandoned  might  lie  resumed.  The  usurp- 
er might  be  set  upon  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  on  his  way  to  his 
chapel.  Charnoek  was  ready  for  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prise.    However  great  the  risk,  however  small  the  chance  of 

•  My  ■l^cou^e  of  thww  erenw  is  lakrn  chii-flv  from  ihp  (rials  nnJ  ileporiiiotiK. 
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success,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to  the  last 
than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or  revenge.  He  assem- 
bled some  of  his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous  liouses 
at  which  he  had  lodgings,  and  plied  tliem  hard  with  healths 
to  the  King,  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Prince,  and  to  the  Grand 
Monarch,  as  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and  dejection 
of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ;  and  so  many 
had  stolen  away  that  those  who  were  left  could  eflEect  notli- 
ing.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  it  was  known  that  the 
guards  had  been  doubled  at  the  palace ;  and  soon  after  niglit- 
fall  messengers  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  oflSce  were  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  with  torches  through  the  streets,  accompa- 
nied by  files  of  musketeere.  Before  the  dawn  of  Sunday 
Charnock  was  in  custody.  A  little  later,  Rookwood  and  Ber- 
nardi  were  found  in  bed  at  a  Jacobite  ale-house  on  Tower 
Hill.  Seventeen  more  traitors  were  seized  before  noon;  and 
tliree  of  the  Blues  were  put  under  arrest.  That  morning  a 
Council  was  held ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  rose,  an  express  was  sent 
off  to  call  home  some  regiments  from  Flanders:  Dorset  set 
out  for  Sussex,  of  which  he  was  Lord-lieutenant:  Romney, 
who  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  started  for  the  coast 
of  Kent ;  and  Russell  hastened  down  the  Thames  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  In  the  evening  the  Council  sat  again. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  were  examined  and  committed.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  in  attendance,  was  informed  of  what  had 
been  discovered,  and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to 
the  peace  of  the  capital.* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  trainbands  of  the  City  w^ere 
under  arms.     The  King  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

sent  for  the  Commons,  and  from  the  throne  told 
proceedings  tlic  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  a 
AfMusiiMtion    gracious   Providence,  ho   should   at   that   moment 

have  been  a  corpse,  and  the  kingdom  would  have 
been  invaded  by  a  French  army.  The  danger  of  invasion,  he 
added,  was  still  great :  but  he  had  already  given  such  ordei-s 


•  Portland  to  Lexington,  March  ^'g,  1696;  Van  Clcverekirke,  ^^■- " ;  L'Hermi- 
tage,  of  the  same  date. 
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us  wonlJ,  lie  lioped,  miflice  for  the  protection  of  the  realm. 
Some  traitoiB  were  in  custody:   warrants  were  ont  ugaiuet  I 
others:   he  shonid  do  hia  pnrt  in  tltie  oinergency;  and  he  1 
relied  on  the  Honses  to  do  theirs.* 

The  Houses  inatantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had  pre-   I 
served  Iiim  to  his  people,  und  implored  Iiim  to  take  mure  * 
than  ordinary  care  of  liis  person.      They  concluded  by  ex- 
horting him  to  seize  And  seenre  all  whom  he  regarded  as  dan-  j 
gerons.     On  the  same  day  two  Important  bills  were  brought  I 
into  the  Commons.     By  one  the  PfabeaB  Corims  Act  w«s  sna-  ] 
pended.     The  other  provided  that  the  Parliament  shonld  not  | 
be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  William.     Sir  Rowland  (Iwj-n, 
au  honest  country  gentleman,  made  a  motion  of  which  he  did 
not  at  all  foresee  the  important  consequences.     lie  proposed 
that  the  members  should  cnt-er  into  an  association  for  the  ] 
defence  of  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.      Montague, 
who  of  all  men  was  the  unickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  1 
hint,  saw  how  mnch  snch  an  association  wonld  strengthen  the  i 
government  and  the  Whig  psrty.f     An  instrument  was  i 
mediately  drawn  up,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  peo-  j 
pie,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recognized  William  as  rightful  1 
and  lawful  King,  and  hound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  ' 
by  each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents.     I,astly  1 
they  vowed  that,  if  Ilia  Majesty's  life  should  be  shortened  by  ] 
violence,  they  woiild  avenge  him  signally  on  his  mnrderera,  J 
and  wonld,  with  one  heart,  strenuously  support  the  onicr  of 
succession  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.     It  was  ordered  that 
the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next  moming.J     The  j 
attendance  was  consequently  great :  the  Association,  engrossed 
on  parchment,  waa  on  the  table ;  and  the  members  went  up, 
county  by  county,  to  sign  their  name&.g 

The  King's  speech,  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses,  the  j 
AKSoeiation   framed  by  the  Commons,  and   a  proclaniatio 


■  Commons'  Joiimits,  Feb.  U,  I09B.         f  EugUnd's  Enen 
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containing  a  list  of  the  conspirators,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
state  of  pnb-  *  thousand  pounds  for  the  appreliension  of  any  one 
uc  feeling.  ^£  them,  wcrc  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  the 
capital  and  carried  out  by  all  the  post-bags.  Wherever  the 
news  came  it  raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hateful 
words,  assassination  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spell.  No  im- 
pressment was  necessary.  The  seamen  came  forth  from  their 
hiding-places  by  thousands  to  man  the  fleet.  Only  three 
days  after  the  King  had  appealed  to  the  nation,  Kussell  sailed 
out  of  the  Thames  with  one  great  squadron.  Another  was 
ready  for  action  at  Spithead.  The  militia  of  all  the  maritime 
counties  from  tlie  Wash  to  the  Land's  End  was  under  arms. 
For  persons  accused  of  offences  merely  political  there  was 
generally  much  sympathy.  But  Barclay's  assassins  were 
hunted  like  wolves  by  the  whole  population.  The  abhor- 
rence which  the  English  have,  through  many  generations,  felt 
for  domiciliary  visits,  and  for  all  those  impediments  which 
the  police  of  continental  states  throws  in  the  way  of  travel- 
lers, was  for  a  time  suspended.  The  gates  of  the  City  of 
London  were  kept  many  houra  closed  while  a  strict  search 
was  made  within.  The  magistrates  of  almost  every  walled 
town  in  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 
On  every  highway  parties  of  armed  men  were  posted  with 
orders  to  stop  passengers  of  suspicious  appearance.  During 
a  few  days  it  was  hardly  possible  to  perform  a  journey  with- 
out a  passport,  or  to  procure  post-horses  without  the  authority 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against 
these  precautions.  The  common  people,  indeed,  were,  if  pos- 
sible, more  eager  than  the  public  functionaries  to  bring  the 
traitors  to  justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royal  proclama- 
tion. The  hjitred  which  every  good  Protestant  felt  for  Popish 
cut -throats  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  songs  in 
which  the  street  poets  celebrated  the  lucky  hackney -coachman 
who  had  caught  his  traitor,  had  received  the  promised  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  had  set  up  as  a  gentleman.*     The  zeal  of 
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wicksliire,  Hrms  and  aecoutreiiieuts  eiifficieiit  to  equip  a  troop 
of  cavalry  were  found.  As  soon  as  tliiswas  known,  a  furious 
mob  assembled,  piilk'd  down  the  liouse,  and  laid  tlie  gardens 
utterly  waste.*  Parkj-ns  biimelf  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in 
tlie  Temple.  Porter  and  Keyes,  who  had  fled  Into  Surrey, 
were  pui-BUed  tiy  tlie  line  and -cry,  stopped  by  the  country 
people  near  Leatherliead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resi*'tiinee, 
secured  and  scut  to  prison.  Friend  was  fonnd  hidden  in 
the  house  of  a  Quaker.  Kniglitley  waa  canglit  in  the  dress 
of  a  fine  lu<]j,  and  recognized  iii  spite  of  his  patches  and 
paint.  In  a  few  days  all  the  chief  conspiratoi's  were  in  cus- 
tixly  except  Barclay,  who  succeeded  lu  making  liie  escape 
to  France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  inalcontentB  were  arrest- 
ed, and  were  detained  for  a  lime  on  suspieion.  Old  Roger 
Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up.  Ferguson 
was  found  hidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn  Lnne,  and  was, 
to  tlie  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgate.f  Meanwhile  a 
special  coiumtssion  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  traitors. 
There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the  conspirators  who 
had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were  ready  to  save  themselves 
hy  bearing  witness  against  tlieir  associates.  None  had  been 
deeper  in  guilt,  and  none  shrank  with  more  abject  terror  from 
death,  than  Poiter.  The  government  consented  to  epare  him, 
and  thus  obtained,  not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more 
respectable  evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pendergrass  was  in  uo 
danger:  he  had  committed  uo  otTeuce:  liis  character  was  fair; 
and  his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for  their 
necks.  But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honor  that  he  should 
not  be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent;  and  he  was  fully 

CMchnien.    A  sbrcwd  and  vigilant  hicknty-rtiachmin  indrcd  ns.  fmrp  tin  mture 
of  hi*  eslling,  rcry  likelj  to  be  Bu«*»9fiil  in  tlii*  «ort  i>t  cbmc.     The  neuBpiptr*    | 
■bound  ailh  proof*  o(  the  peneral  entliusiaBm. 
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determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he  were  assured  of  Por- 
ter's safety.  Porter  was  now  safe ;  and  Pendergrass  bad  no 
longer  any  scruple  about  relating  the  whole  truth. 

Charnock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  set  firet  to  the  bar.     The 
_       Chiefs  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 

TrUI  of  Char- 
nock, King,      several  other  Judges  were  on  the  bench ;  and  amons: 

and  Keyes.  ,  ^  '  o 

the  audience  were  many  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  act  for  regulating 
the  procedure  in  cases  of  high-treason  was  not  to  come  into 
force  till  the  twenty-fifth.  The  culprits  urged  that,  as  the 
legislature  had,  by  passing  that  act,  recognized  tlie  justice  of 
allowing  them  to  see  their  indictment,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  the  tribunal  ought  either  to 
grant  them  >vhat  the  liighest  authority  had  declared  to  be  a 
reasonable  indulgence,  or  to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Judges,  however,  would  consent  to  no  delay.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  accused  by  some  writers  of  using  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  the  law  had 
been  construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  escape.  This  accusation  is  unjust.  The  Judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the  legislature  into 
effect ;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  committed,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  not  the  Judges,  ought  to  be  held  accountable.  The 
woixls, "  twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped  into  the  act 
by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in  Parliament  had  long 
been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  new  regulations.  The 
only  matter  about  which  there  was  any  dispute  was  the  time 
at  which  those  regulations  should  take  effect.  After  debates 
extending  through  several  sessions,  after  repeated  divisions 
with  various  results,  a  compromise  had  been  made;  and  it 
was  surely  not  for  the  courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  that  com- 
promise. It  may,  indeed,  be  confidently  afiSrmed  that,  if  the 
Houses  had  foreseen  that  a  plot  against  the  person  of  William 
would  be  detected  in  the  course  of  that  year,  they  would  have 
fixed,  not  an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  new  system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and  especially 
the  Whig  party,  deserved  serious  blame.     For,  if  the  old  iniles 
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of  ppocediire  gnvo  no  unfair  advantage  to  tlie  crywii,  tiiure 
was  uu  reasuQ  for  altering  tbem  ;  and  if,  as  was  generally  ad- 
mitted, they  did  give  an  unfair  adv»ntage  to  thy  crown,  and 
tbat  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  liig  life,  they  ougbt  not 
to  have  been  suffered  to  continue  in  force  a  single  day.  But 
no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals  for  not  acting  in  direct  oppo- 
eition  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might,  indeed,  have  poEt|K>ned  the  trials 
till  the  new  aet  came  into  force ;  aud  it  would  have  been  wise,  i 
OB  well  as  right,  to  do  so ;  for  the  prisoners  would  have  ga 
ed  nothing  liy  the  delay.  The  ease  against  thetu  was  one  on 
which  all  tho  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of  Court  could  have  inado 
no  inipressiun.  Porter,  Pendergrase,  I*e  la  Kne,  and  others 
gave  evidence  which  admitted  of  no  answer.  Charnock  said 
the  very  little  that  he  had  to  say  with  readine^^s  and  presL'nco 
of  mind.  The  jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty.  1%  is 
not  much  to  tbe  honor  of  tbat  age  that  the  auiiouncenient  of 
the  venlict  was  received  with  loud  hnzzaa  by  the  crowd  whicli 
Hurrounded  the  court  -  bonne.  Those  huEzaa  were  renewed 
when  the  tJiree  unhappy  men.  having  heard  their  doom,  were 
broufriit  forth  imder  a  guard.* 

Charnock  had  hitherto  shown  no  sign  of  flinching;  lint 
when  he  was  again  in  hie  cell  his  fortitude  gave  way,  lie 
l)egged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  coulinement.  He  asked 
only  for  hie  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  lie  promised  to  die- 
cover  all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  tbe  •Tacohitea  against 
the  government.  If  it  should  appear  that  he  prevaricated,  or 
that  he  sujipressed  anything,  he  was  willing  to  undergo  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  This  offer  produced  much  excite- 
ment, and  some  difference  of  opinion,  among  tlie  councillors 
of  William.  But  the  King  decided,  as  in  such  cases  be  sel- 
dom failed  to  decide,  wisely  and  niagiianimouely.  He  saw 
that  tbe  discovery  of  the  Ar^sassination  Plot  bad  changed  the 
whole  posture  of  affairs.      His  throne,  lately  tottering,  y 


'  Pmtmaa,  March  1 !,  1 SB6 ;  Vernon  to  Ltxlngton,  Hirch  1 S ;  Van  nM-<r»kirk«, 
Varch  It-    The  prorceiUng*  are  tullj  reported  in  the  ColUctiun  uC  Siato  Triak. 
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fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popularity  had  risen  ira- 
petnously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when  he  was  on  his  march 
from  Torbay  to  London.  Many  who  had  been  out  of  humor 
with  his  administration,  and  who  had,  in  tlieir  spleen,  held 
some  communication  with  Saint  Germains,  were  shocked  to 
find  that  they  had  been,  in  some  sense,  leagued  with  murder- 
ers, lie  would  not  drive  such  persons  to  despair.  He  would 
not  even  put  them  to  the  blush.  Not  only  should  they  not 
be  punished :  they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of 
l>eing  pardoned.  He  would  not  know  that  they  had  of- 
fended. Charnock  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  ho  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he 
assumed  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  played  his  part  reso- 
lutely to  the  close.  That  he  miglit  bid  farewell  to  the  world 
with  a  better  gi'ace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  coat  to  be  hanged 
in,  and  was  very  particular  on  his  last  day  about  the  powder- 
ing and  curling  of  his  wig.f  Just  before  he  was  turned  ofl[, 
he  delivered  to  the  SheriflFs  a  paper  in  which  he  avowed  that 
he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but 
solemnly  denied  that  James  had  given  any  commission  au- 
thorizing assassination.  The  denial  was  doubtless  literally 
correct :  but  Chamock  did  not  deny,  and  assuredly  could  not 
with  truth  have  denied,  that  he  had  seen  a  commission  writ- 
ten and  signed  by  James,  and  containing  words  which  might 
without  any  violence  be  construed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to 
whom  they  were  shown,  actually  construed,  to  authorize  the 
murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 

Indeed  Charnock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  diflEerent  language. 
He  plainly  said  that,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned, 
he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  the  paper  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Sheriffs.  He  acknowledged  that  the  plot  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  sub- 

*  Burnet,  it,  171 ;  the  Present  Disposition  of  England  conRidcrcd,  1701 ;  Eng. 
Und'A  Enemiefl  Exposed,  1701 ;  L'Hcrmitafce,  March  ^|,  1696.  L'Hermitagc  says, 
**  Charnock  a  fait  des  grandes  instances  pour  avoir  sa  grace,  et  a  offert  de  tout 
dearer :  mais  elle  lui  a  est^  refus^e.** 

t  L*Hennitage,  March  ^^, 
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jecte,  highly  criminal.  Tliey  called  Liiii  assiissiii  nixl  mur- 
derer. Yet  what  liad  liu  doue  more  than  L»d  been  doiie  by 
Muciue  Sctevolai  Nay,  what  had  lie  dune  more  than  had 
been  done  by  everybody  who  liad  borne  arms  a^ainet  the 
Prince  of  Orange?  If  an  army  of  twenty  tliousttud  men  had 
suddenly  landed  in  England  and  surpriBed  the  u&iirper,  tluu 
would  have  been  called  legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference 
between  war  and  aesussiuation  dei)end  merely  on  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  f  What,  then,  was  the  smallest  number 
which  could  lawfully  surprise  an  enemy!  Was  it  live  thou- 
sand, or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred?  Jonathan  and  his  ar- 
mor-bearer were  only  two.  Yet  they  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines.  Was  that  assassinatiou  ^  It  cannot,  said 
Charnock,  be  the  mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause,  that  inake^ 
killing  assassination.  It  followeil  lliat  it  was  nut  assassina- 
tion to  kill  one — and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all 
his  hatred — who  had  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against 
loyal  subjects,  who  hung,  drew,  and  qnartcred  every  man  who 
stood  up  for  tho  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  ti> 
enrich  the  Dutch,  Charnock  admitted  that  his  enterprise 
would  have  been  unjustiHable  if  it  had  rmt  been  atithorized 
by  James :  but  he  maintained  that  it  liad  lieen  anthoriised, 
not, indeed,  expreasty,  but  by  implicution.  His  Majesty  had, 
indeed,  formerly  prohibited  similar  attempts :  bnt  he  had  pro- 
hibited them,  not  as  in  themseh'es  criminal,  bnt  merely  as 
inexpedient  at  this  or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs.  Cireum- 
Btanccs  had  changed.  The  prohibition  might  therefore  rea- 
sonably be  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  had  then  only  to  look  to  the  words  of  his  commis- 
sion; and  those  words,  l>ej-ond  all  doubt,  fnlly  warranted  an 
attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper,* 


*  Thii  moet  curioas  psper  is  among  the  KiUme  H?S.  in  the  Bodleian  Librarr. 
A  abort,  and  not  pcrreclit  1ngpnuoii«,  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  (lie  Life  of 
Jamea,  ii.,  BfiA.  WIit  HacphErson,  nho  has  printed  man;  less  inlereating  docu- 
nenta.  did  not  choose  to  print  this  document,  il  is  easy  to  guess.  I  will  tnuucribe 
two  or  three  imporlanl  sentences.  "  tt  ma.T  reasonabl;  be  presiinied  that  what,  in 
one  juncture.  His  Hajcstv  had  rejected  he  miprbl  in  another  accspt,  when  his  own 
and  the  public  good  necesnarily  required  il.     For  I  could  not  understand  il  lu  aaob 
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King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Cbarnock.  King  behaved 
with  firmness  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
Eucntioii  ^^^  ^hat  he  repented  of  it.  lie  tlionglit  it  due 
KiS^d**  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on 
Keyes.  which  his  couduct  had  brought  reproach,  to  declare 

that  he  had  been  misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyranni- 
cide, but  merely  by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  passions. 
Poor  Keyes  was  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Ilis  tears  and  lamen- 
tations moved  the  pity  of  some  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said 
at  the  time,  and  it  has  often  since  been  repeated,  that  a  'ser- 
vant drawn  into  critne  by  a  master,  and  then  betrayed  by  that 
master,  was  a  proper  object  of  royal  clemency.  But  those 
who  have  blamed  the  severity  with  which  Keyes  was  treated 
have  altogether  omitted  to  notice  the  important  circumstance 
which  distinguished  his  case  from  that  of  every  other  con- 
spirator. He  had  been  one  of  the  Blues.  lie  had  kept  up 
to  the  last  an  intercourse  with  his  old  commdes.  On  the 
very  day  fixed  for  the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle 
with  them  and  to  pick  up  intelligence  from  them.  The  reg- 
iment had  been  so  deeply  infected  with  disloyalty  that  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  confine  some  men  and  to  dismiss 
many  more.  Surely,  if  any  example  was  to  be  made,  it  was 
proper  to  make  an  example  of  the  agent  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality the  men  who  tneant  to  shoot  the  King  communicated 
with  the  men  whose  business  was  to  guard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  crime  was  not  of  so  black  a 
dye  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators  who  had  just  suffered. 
He  had,  indeed,  invited  foreign  enemies  to  invade 
the  realm,  and  had  made  preparations  for  joining 
them.  But,  though  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assas- 
sination, he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it.  His  large  fortune, 
however,  and  the  use  which  he  was  well  known  to  have  made 

a  manner  as  if  he  had  given  a  general  prohibition  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ahould  be  touched.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Nobody  that  believes  His  Majesty  to  be  lawful 
King  of  England  can  doubt  but  that  in  virtue  of  his  commission  to  levy  war 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  the  setting  upon  his  person  is 
justifiable,  aa  well  by  the  laws  of  the  land  duly  interpreted  and  explained  as  by 
the  law  of  God.** 
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of  it.  marked  liiin  out  as  a  fit  object  for  puukhmeDt.  He, 
like  Ohartiock,  n«ked  fur  counsel,  and,  liku  CUarnock,  asked  iit 
vaiu.  Tlic  Judges  ouuld  uot  relax  the  law;  aud  the  Attor- 
ney-general would  not  postpone  the  trial.  Tlie  jn-oeeedinga 
of  that  day  furnish  a  strong  argmueut  iii  favor  of  tlie  act 
from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  was  excluded.  It  is  iinpoa- 
sible  to  read  them  uvor  at  this  distaiiee  of  time  without  feel- 
ing eompaasiou  for  a  silly,  ill-educated  man,  unnerved  by  ex- 
treme danger,  and  ojipoaod  to  cool,  astute,  and  experienced 
antilgouiets.  Charnock  had  defended  himself,  and  those  who 
were  tried  with  liiiii.  as  well  as  any  professional  advocate 
could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend  w:is  as  helpless  as  a  child. 
He  eould  do  little  more  tliaa  exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and  that  the  witnesses  against  him  were  Papists,  wliu 
Lud  dispensations  from  their  priests  for  perjury,  and  wlio  be- 
lieved that  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritori- 
oas  work.  He  was  so  grossly  ignorant  of  law  and  history  aa 
to  imagine  that  the  Statute  of  Treasons,  ]>assed  in  the  i-eign 
of  Kdward  the  Third,  at  a  time  when  tlit^re  was  only  one  re- 
ligion in  tlie  kingdom,  coi.tained  a  clause  providing  Hiat  no 
Papist  should  be  a  witness,  and  actually  foieed  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  read  the  whole  act  from  banning  to  end. 
About  Friend's  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  tlicro  could  be 
a  doubt  in  any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted;  aud  he 
would  have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  priv- 
ileges for  whidi  ho  asked. 

Parkyns  came  nest.     Ho  had  been  deeply  concerned  iu  tha 
worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was.  in  one  resiwtt,  less  exoiisahle  i 
Trt^^  than  any  of  his  accomplices;  for  tliey  were  all  uon- 

i^rfcjnt.  jurors;  and  he  had  taken  the  oatli8  to  the  existing  ' 
government.  Ue,  too,  insisted  that  he  ouglit  to  be  tried  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  new  act.  But  tlit;  counsel 
for  the  crown  stood  on  their  extreme  right;  aud  his  request 
was  denied.  As  he  was  a  man  uf  eotistdcrable  abilities,  and 
had  Itcen  bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said  for  himself  all  that 
counsel  could  iiave  said  for  him;  and  that  all  anioniited  to 
very  little.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence  of 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  withia 
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six  hours  of  the  time  when  the  law  of  whicli  he  liad  vainly 
demanded  the  benefit  was  to  come  into  force.* 

The  execution  of  the  two  knights  was  eagerly  expected  by 
the  population  of  London.  The  States-general  were  inform- 
ed by  their  correspondent  that,  of  all  sights,  that  in  wriieh 
the  English  most  delighted  was  a  hanging,  and  that,  of  all 
hangings  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  that  of  Friend 
and  Parky ns  had  excited  the  greatest  interest.  The  multi- 
tude had  been  incensed  against  Friend  by  reports  touching 
the  exceeding  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  It 
was  even  rumored  that  he  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Jacobite 
cause,  poisoned  all  the  casks  which  he  had  furnished  to  the 
navy.  An  innumerable  crowd  accordingly  assembled  at  Ty- 
burn. ScaflFolding  had  been  put  up  which  formed  an  immense 
amphitheatre  round  the  gallows.  On  this  scaffolding  the 
wealthier  spectators  stood,  row  above  row  ;  and  expectation 
was  at  the  height  when  it  was  announced  that  the  sliow  was 
deferred.  The  mob  broke  up  in  bad-humor,  and  not  without 
many  lights  between  those  who  had  given  money  for  their 
places  and  those  who  refused  to  return  it.f 

The  cause  of  this  severe  disappointment  was  a  resolution 
suddenly  passed  by  the  Commons.  A  member  had  proposed 
that  a  Committee  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  with  authoritv 
to  examine  the  prisoners,  and  to  hold  out  to  them  the  hope 
that  they  might,  by  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession,  obtain 
the  intercession  of  the  House.  The  debate  appears,  from  the 
scanty  information  which  has  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
a  very  curious  one.  Parties  seemed  to  have  changed  char- 
acters. It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Whigs  would 
have  been  inexorably  severe,  and  that,  if  there  was  any  ten- 
derness for  the  unhappy  men,  that  tenderness  would  have 
been  found  among  the  Tories.  But,  in  truth,  many  of  the 
Whigs  hoped  that  they  might,  by  sparing  two  criminals  who 
had  no  power  to  do  mischief,  be  able  to  detect  and  destroy 
numerous  criminals  high  in  rank  and  office.     On  the  other 

•  The  truil«  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  will  be  found,  excellently  re|)orted,  among 
the  Suite  Triali. 

f  L'ilcnnitiige,  April  ^,  1696. 
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hand,  everj  iimn  who  had  ever  bad  any  dealings  direct  or  in- 
direct witli  Saint  Germaine,  or  who  took  an  interest  in  any 
person  likely  to  Iiave  Iiad  snch  dealings,  looked  forward  with 
druad  to  tlie  diacloanrcs  wliich  the  fuplipcs  might,  under  tlie 
atroiig  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  make.  Seymour,  simply 
because  he  had  gone  farther  in  treason  than  almost  any  other 
member  of  the  llouge,  was  louder  than  any  other  member  of 
the  House  in  exclaiming  against  all  indulgence  to  his  brother- 
traitore,  Wonid  the  Comuiuns  usurp  the  most  sacred  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  ?  It  was  for  His  Majesty,  and  not  for 
them,  to  judge  whether  lives  justly  forfeited  conid  be  with-' 
out  danger  spared.  The  Whigs,  however,  carried  their  point. 
A  Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Privy  Councillors  in  the 
Honse,  set  off  instantly  for  Newgate,  Friend  and  Parkyns 
were  inteiTogated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after  sen- 
tence had  been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  tti-at  some  symp- 
toms of  weakness:  but  their  courage  had  been  fortitieil  by 
the  exhortations  of  nonjuring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  prison.  The  rumor  was  that  Parkyns  would  have 
given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of  bis  daughter,  who  adjured 
him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The  criminals 
acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  acts  of  which  they  had 
been  convicted,  but,  with  a  rcai.>Intion  which  is  the  more  re- 
spectable because  it  seems  to  have  sprung,  not  from  constitu- 
tional hardihood,  bnt  from  scEitiments  of  honor  and  religion, 
refused  to  say  anything  which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn  ;  and 
this  time  the  sight-seers  were  not  defrauded  of  their  amuse- 
ment. They  saw,  indeed,  one  sight  wiiich  they  had 
KruiHiim]  not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensa- 
'  '"*"  tion  than  the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier  and 
two  other  nonjuring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook 
and  Snatt,  had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were 
in  the  cart  nndcr  the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over, 
and  just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three  schifimat- 
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ical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
dying  men,  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pronounced  a 
form  of  absolution  taken  from  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  and  his  brethren  exclaimed  "Amen  !" 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry;  and  the  outcry  be- 
came louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  execution,  the  pa- 
pers delivered  by  the  two  traitors  to  the  Sheriffs  were  made 
public.  It  had  been  supposed  that  Parkyns  at  least  would 
express  some  repentance  for  the  crime  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  gallows.  Indeed  he  had,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons,  owned  that  the  Assassination  Plot  could  not 
be  justified.  But,  in  his  last  declaration,  he  avowed  his  share 
in  that  plot,  not  only  without  a  word  indicating  remorse,  but 
with  something  which  resembled  exultation.  Was  this  a  man 
to  be  absolved  by  Christian  divines,  absolved  before  the  eyes 
of  tens  of  thousands,  absolved  with  rites  evidently  intended 
to  attract  public  attention,  with  rites  of  which  there  was  no 
trace  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  in  the  practice  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? 

In  journals,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  the  insolence  of  the 
three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  reprehended. 
Warrants  were  soon  out.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  taken  and 
imprisoned :  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal  himself,  and,  by 
the  help  of  one  of  the  presses  which  were  at  the  service  of 
his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding-place  a  defence  of  his 
conduct.  He  declared  that  he  abhorred  assassination  as  much 
as  any  of  those  who  railed  against  him  ;  and  his  general  char- 
acter warrants  us  in  believing  that  this  declaration  was  per- 
fectlv  sincere.  But  the  rash  act  into  which  he  had  been  hur- 
ried  by  party-spirit  furnished  his  adversaries  with  very  plausi- 
ble reasons  for  questioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  an- 
swers to  his  defence  appeared.  Pre-eminent  among  them  in 
importance  was  a  solenm  manifesto,  signed  by  the  two  Arch- 
bishopBy  and  by  all  the  Bishops  who  were  then  in  London, 
twelve  in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham  and  Sprat  of 
Bochefiter  set  their  names  to  this  document.  They  con- 
demned the  proceedings  of  the  three  nonjuring  divines,  as  in 
form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious.     To  remit  the  sins 
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of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  profane  abuse  of  the  power  wliloU 
Cbriflt  had  delpgated  to  liia  iiiinisters.  It  waa  not  denied  that 
ParkyiiB  hud  jilanned  an  aseassinatioii.  It  was  not  pretended 
tliat  he  Iiad  professed  any  repentance  for  planning  an  aaeas- 
sinatiou.  The  plain  inference  was  tliat  the  divines  who  ab- 
solved hiiu  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  assassinate  King  Wil- 
liam/ Collier  rejoined :  but,  though  a  pugnacious  contro- 
versialist, he  on  this  occasion  shrank  from  close  cuntlict,  and 
made  his  escape  as  well  as  be  could  under  a  cloud  of  quota- 
tions from  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome,  Alhaspinaius  and 
ilammond,  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  the  Council  of  To- 
ledo. Tiie  publie  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  thret?  ah- 
solvers.  The  govcrnmunt.  however,  wisely  dcteruiinud  nut 
to  confer  on  thera  the  honor  of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was 
found  against  them  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  lliddleses :  but 
they  were  not  brought  to  "trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at 
liberty  after  a  short  detention;  and  Collior  would  liave  beoii 
treated  with  equal  lenity  if  lie  would  have  consented  to  put 
in  bail.  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  nsurping  government, 
lie  was  therefore  outlawed;  and  when  lie  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  liis  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed.* 

Parkins  was  the  last  Engli^hmau  who  was  tried  for  high- 
treason  under  the  old  system  of  procednre.  The  first  who 
TrWtoiBook-  ws  '^''cd  under  tlie  new  system  was  Kookwood. 
b^?^'  I^Ic  was  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who 
towkk.  j,j  |.|jg  pretcliiig  reign  had  made  himself  nnenvia- 

bly  conspicuous  as  a  servile  nud  cruel  sycophant;  had  obtain- 
ed from  James  the  Reeordership  of  London  when  Holt  hon- 
orably resigned  it ;  had,  as  Tleeorder.  sent  soldiers  to  the  griblwt 
for  breaches  of  military  discipline;  and  had  justly  earned  the 
nickname  of  the  Man-hunter.  Shower  had  deserved,  if  any 
offender  had  deserved,  to  be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity, and  left  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  those  laws  which  he 


•  L'lIonnitaKe,  April  -f,,  lG»fl.  The  DecUmion  of  tliv  ttighopR.  Collier's  De- 
fcncr,  and  Further  DcfclKV,  Knd  a  tniig  legul  nrgumcat  for  Cook  uriil  i^iiatl,  will  be 
(uund  in  ibc  Collection  of  Sule  Trialn. 
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bad  shamelessly  perverted.  But  lie  had  been  saved  by  the 
clemeucy  of  William,  and  had  requited  that  clemency  by  per- 
tinacious and  mali^ant  opposition.^  It  was  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  Shower's  known  leaning  toward  Jacobitism  that 
he  was  employed  on  this  occasion.  He  raised  some  technical 
objections  which  the  court  overruled.  On  the  merits  of  the 
case  he  could  make  no  defence.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  Cranburne  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  con- 
victed. They  suffered  with  llookwood ;  and  there  the  execu- 
tions stopped.f 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  government 
might  have  shed  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the  re- 
The  amo-  proach  of  cruelty.  The  feeling  which  had  been 
ci«tian.  called  forth  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  continued 

during  several  weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling 
the  able  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made 
a  singularly  skilful  use.  They  saw  that  the  public  enthusi- 
asm, if  left  without  guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas, 
healths,  and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the  means 
of  producing  a  great  and  lasting  effect.  The  Association,  into 
which  the  Commons  had  entered  while  the  King's  speech  was 
still  in  their  ears,  furnished  the  means  of  combining  four-fifths 
of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for  the  defence  of  the  order  of 
succession  with  which  were  inseparably  combined  the  dearest 
lil)erties  of  the  English  people,  and  of  establishing  a  test  which 
would  distinguish  those  who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of 
succession  from  those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced 
in  it.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  of  the  I^>w- 
er  House,  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily  8ul>- 
scribed  the  instrument  which  recognized  William  as  rightful 
and  lawful  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper 
House  that  the  same  form  should  be  adopted :  but  objections 
were  raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honorable,  and  narrow-minded,  declared  that  he  could  not  as- 
sent to  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawful."  He  still  held,  as  he 
had  held  from  the  first,  that  a   prince  wlio  had  taken  the 


*  See  the  Ifan-huntor,  10DO.  t  State  Trials. 
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crown,  not  by  birtli right,  but  bv  tlie  gift  of  tbu  Convention, 
could  not  properly  be  eo  described.  William  whs  dotibtlcse 
King  in  fact,  and,  as  King  in  fuct,  was  entitled  to  tho  obedi-  ' 
euce  of  Cliriatians.  "No  nian,"eiiid  Nottingham," liaa  served, 
or  will  serve,  il  in  Majesty  more  faithfully  thau  I.  Unt  to  tlits 
doeiinient  1  cannot  Bet  my  hand."  I^xrheeter  and  Nornianby 
held  similar  lauguagu.  Moniuouth,  in  a  speech  of  two  houre 
and  a  half,  earnestly  exhorted  the  Lords  to  agree  with  the 
Commons.  Baniet  was  veliement  on  the  stitnc  side.  Whai*- 
ton,  whose  father  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord 
"Wharton,  appeared  iu  tho  foremost  rank  of  llie  Whig  peers. 
But  no  man  distinguished  himself  more  in  the  debate  tlinn 
one  whose  life,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  a  long  se- 
ries of  faults  and  disasters,  the  ineestnous  lover  of  Ilciirietta 
Berkeley,  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had 
recently  ceased  to  Imj  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  (^rey  of 
Wark.  and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  lie  S|ioke  on  thnt 
day  with  great  force  and  eliKiiienco  for  the  woi-ds,  "rightful 
and  lawful."  Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  (jnestion 
about  a  mere  ]>hra^e  should  have  produced  diseension  among 
noble  pel-sons  who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the  reigning 
Sovereign,  undertook  the  offit'c  of  mediator.  He  proposed 
that  their  Lordships,  instead  of  recognizing  William  as  right- 
ful and  lawful  King,  should  declare  that  William  had  the 
right  by  law  to  the  English  crown,  and  tliat  no  other  pei-son 
liatl  any  right  whatever  to  that  crown.  Strange  to  say.  almost 
all  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  Leeds 
had  suggested.  Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some  unwilling- 
ness to  ctmsent  to  a  cliaiige  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might  be 
thought  to  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Ilouses  on  a  subject  of  grave  importance.  But  Devonshire 
and  Portland  declared  themselves  content:  their  authority 
prevailed  ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  JIow  a  rightful  and 
lawful  possessor  is  to  he  distinguished  from  a  possessor  who 
has  the  exclusive  right  by  law,  is  a  ijueetion  which  a  Whig 
may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknowledge  to  Le 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  and  leave  to  he  discussed  by 
High-Churchmen.    Eighty-three  peers  immediately  affixed 
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their  names  to  the  amended  form  of  association ;  and  Rocb< 
ester  was  among  them.  Nottingham,  not  yet  quite  satisfied, 
asked  time  for  consideration.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this 
Terbal  quibbh'ng.  Tlie  language  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The  City  of  London  led 
the  way.  Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the  Association  had 
been  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  it  was 
subscribed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  the  Aldermen,  and  by 
almost  all  the  membei's  of  the  Common  Council.  The  mu- 
nicipal corporations  all  over  the  kingdom  followed  the  exam- 
ple. The  spring  assizes  were  just  beginning;  and  at  every 
county-town  the  grand  jurors  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
put  down  their  names.  Soon  shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen, 
farmers,  husbandmen,  came  by  thousands  to  the  tables  where 
the  parchments  were  laid  out.  In  Westminster  there  were 
thirty- seven  thousand  associators;  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
eight  thousand ;  in  Southwark,  eighteen  thousand.  The 
rural  parts  of  Surrey  furnished  seventeen  thousand.  At 
Ipswich  all  the  freemen  signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all 
the  male  inhabitants  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen 
signed,  except  two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.  At  Taunton, 
where  the  memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every 
man  who  could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government. 
All  the  churches  and  all  the  meeting-houses  in  the  town  were 
crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with  people 
who  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him  whom 
they  fondly  called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all  the  coun- 
ties of  England,  Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitical.  Yet 
Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of  all  the 
great  towns  of  England,  Norwich  was  the  most  Jacobitical. 
The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  exiled  dynasty.     The  nonjurors  were  numerous, 

*  The  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  account  of  these  debates  is  given  by  L'Hermi* 
tage,  ^II^*'  ^^9^'  He  says,  very  truly :  "  La  difference  nVst  qu^une  dispute  de 
roots,  le  droit  qu*on  a  k  une  cliose  scion  les  lolx  estant  aussy  bon  qu*il  puitM 
entre." 
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luid  had.  just  before  tlic  disewvery  of  the  plot,  seemed  tu  bo 
in  uiiumml  s^irita,  and  veiitnrud  to  take  uniisuHl  lihertiee. 
One  of  the  chief  divitieE  of  tlie  Bcliisiii  had  preauhed  a  sermon 
there  which  gave  ri§e  to  etraiige  suspicious.  He  had  taken 
for  Lis  text  tiie  verse  in  whicii  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  an- 
nounced that  the  day  of  veiigeaTice  was  come,  tliat  the  sword 
would  be  drunk  with  Wood,  that  tiie  Lord  (lod  of  Hoste 
had  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country  by  the  river  Euphrates. 
Very  soon  it  was  known  that,  at  the  time  when  this  dig- 
conrse  was  delivered,  swoitls  had  actually  been  sharpening, 
under  the  direction  of  Barclay  and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivor  Thames.  The  indig- 
nation of  the  common  people  of  Nui'K'ich  was  not  to  Ije  re- 
strained; Tliey  came  in  multitudes,  though  discouraged  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  to  plight  faith  to  William,  rightful 
and  lawful  King.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures 
amounted  to  forty-eight  thousand;  in  Suffolk,  to  seventy 
thousand.  Upward  of  five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London 
from  every  part  of  England.  The  number  of  names  attached 
to  twenty -seven  of  those  mils  appears,  from  the  London 
Hazette,  to  have  been  throe  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 
After  making  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sign  their 
names.  The  tide  of  popniar  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a 
man  who  was  known  not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk 
of  being  pnbliely  affronted.  In  many  places  nobody  ap- 
peared without  wearing  in  bis  hat  a  red  ribbon  on  which 
were  embroidered  the  words,  "freuend  Association  for  King 
William."  Once  a  party  of  .Tacobites  had  the  eonrage  to 
parade  n  street  in  I^ondon  with  an  emblematic  device  which 
seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  what  tliey  called  the 
new  Solemn  Jjcagne  and  Covenant.  They  were  instantly  put 
to  rout  by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The 
enthnsiaem  spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in  foreign 
countries,  to  remote  colonies,  Tlie  Association  was  signed 
by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly  Rocks,  by  the  English 
merehants  of  M.'tlaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa,  by 
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the  citizens  of  New  York,  by  the  tobacco-planters  of  Virginia, 
and  by  the  sngar-planters  of  Bai'badoes.* 

Emboldened  by  succcbs,  tlie  Whig  leaders  ventured  to  pro- 
ceed a  step  farther.  They  brought  into  the  Lower  House  a 
bill  for  the  securing  of  the  King's  person  and  government. 
By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever,  while  the  war  lasted, 
should  come  from  France  into  England  without  the  royal  li- 
cense should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1696,  and  that  all  functionaries  appointed  by  William 
should  retain  their  offices,  notwitlistanding  his  death,  till  his 
successor  should  be  pleased  to  dismiss  them.  The  form  of 
Association  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  adoi)ted  was 
solemnly  ratified ;  and  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should 
sit  in  that  House,  or  should  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  signing.  The  Lords  were  indulged  in  the  use  of 
their  own  form ;  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  clergy. 

The  Tories,  headed  by  Finch  and  Seymour,  complained 
bitterly  of  this  new  test,  and  ventured  once  to  divide,  but 
were  defeated.  Finch  seems  to  have  been  heard  patiently: 
but,  notwithstanding  all  Seymour's  eloquence,  the  contemptu- 
ous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Association  raised  a 
stonn  against  which  he  could  not  stand.  Loud  cries  of  "  the 
Tower!  the  Tower!''  were  heard.  ILiughty  and  imperious  as 
he  was,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away  his  words,  and  could 
scarcely,  by  apologizing  in  a  manner  to  which  he  was  little 
accustomed,  save  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  bill  went  up 
to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with  great  speed  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  liochester  and  Nottingham.f 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discoveiy 
of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  further  Regula- 
tion of  Elections  of  Members  of  Parliament. 


M«r.  M, 


•  See  the  London  Gazettes  durinp:  several  weeks ;  L^IIcrmitage,  March  ^j,  ^^, 
,\\i7\\  J  J,  1690;  Postman,  April  9,  25,  30. 
f  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords;  L^Herroitage,  April  ^, ^,  I696u 
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The  inonejed  interest  was  almost  entirely  AVliij-,  uiiJ  wiis 
thereture  an  object  uf  dielike  to  tlie  Tories.     TIib  rapidly 

growiug  power  of  that  interest  was  generally  re- 
Keiiauuan  of    gHrded  wilh  jealousy  by  laiid-owaei's,  whether  they 

were  Whigs  or  Tories,  It  was  soinetliiiig  new  aud 
monstrous  to  see  a  trader  front  Lombard  Street,  who  had  no 
tie  to  the  soil  of  uur  island,  aud  whose  wealth  was  entirely 
personal  and  uiuvaMe,  poBt  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex 
with  a  portmanteau  full  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date for  a  borongh  in  uppofiitluu  to  a  neigliboriiig  gentle- 
man whose  ancestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  come  in  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  Vet  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one 
seat  in  Parliament,  it  was  e;i!d,  had  been  bought  and  sold 
over  a  liish  of  coffee  at  Gaixaway's.  The  purchaser  bad 
not  been  required  even  to  go  through  the  form  of  showing 
himself  to  the  electore.  Without  leaving  bis  counting-honso 
in  Cheapside,  be  bad  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place  which 
lie  liad  never  seen.  Such  tilings  were  intolerable.  No  man, 
it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  English  legislature  who  was 
not  master  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  English  ground.*  A 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  for  excluding  from  the  House 
of  Commons  every  person  who  had  not  a  certain  estate  in 
land.  For  a  knight  of  a  shire,  the  qualiScHtion  was  fi.\cd  at 
five  hundred  a  year;  for  a  burgess,  at  two  hundred  a  year. 
Early  in  February  this  bill  was  read  s  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  A  motion  was  made  that  the 
Committee  should  be  instructed  to  add  a  clause  enacting  that 
all  elections  should  lie  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Whig  or  from  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it 
was  supported,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  discovering.  We  know  only  that  it  was  re- 
jected without  a  division. 

Befoi-e  tbe  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of 
the  most  respectable  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom  had 

■  fee  ihf  FrePho1cler':<  Plcn  •guinsi  Sindi-jobhinK  Elccliotui  of  Pni'liammt  Men, 
■nd  th<!  CoDKiderationB  uiton  Cnmipt  Electinns  nf  Mtnib(.-rs  lo  ecrcc  in  rui'liamcnl. 
Boll)  thnc  pitinphlcltf  were  publUlicd  in  ITOI. 
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raised  their  voices  against  tlie  new  restriction,  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  subject  them.  There  had  in  general  been  little 
sympathy  between  the  commercial  towns  and  the  Universi- 
ties. For  the  commercial  towns  were  the  chief  seats  of  Whig- 
gism  and  Non-conformity;  and  the  Univei*sities  were  zealous 
for  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Now,  however,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  made  common  cause  with  London  and  Bristol. 
It  was  hard,  said  the  Academics,  tliat  a  grave  and  learned 
man,  sent  by  a  large  body  of  grave  and  learned  men  to  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation,  should  be  thought  less  fit  to  sit 
in  that  Council  than  a  boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  litera- 
ture enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  It  was 
hard,  said  the  traders,  that  a  merchant  prince,  who  had  been 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  whose  namo 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna 
and  at  Genoa,  at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  at 
sea  ships  every  one  of  which  was  worth  a  manor,  and  wlio 
had  repeatedly,  when  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom 
were  in  peril,  advanced  to  the  government,  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice, five  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  should  be  supposed  to  have 
a  less  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  tlian  a 
squire  who  sold  his  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a  pot  of  ale  at 
the  nearest  market-town.  On  the  report,  it  was  moved  that 
the  Universities  should  be  excepted :  but  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty -one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-three. 
On  the  third  reading,  it  was  moved  that  the  City  of  London 
should  be  excepted :  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  di- 
vide. The  final  question,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  was  carried  by 
a  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty;  on 
the  day  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination 
Plot.     The  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  any  amendment. 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  with- 
hold his  consent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  among  them  the  City  of  London,  which  had  always  stood 
firmly  by  him,  and  which  had  extricated  him  many  times 
from  great  embarrassments,  implored  his  protection.  It  was 
represented  to  him  that  the  Commons  were  far  indeed  from 
being  unanimous  on  this  subject ;  that,  in  the  last  stage,  the 
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miijority  had  beeu  only  twentT-tlii-ee  in  a  full  Ilun^c;  tliut 
the  motion  to  except  the  Universities  had  been  Jo&l  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  eight.  On  full  consideration,  he  resolved  not 
to  pass  lljo  hill.  Nobody,  ho  said,  could  accuse  him  of  ncting 
selMily  on  this  occaeiou:  liia  prerogative  was  not  concerned 
in  the  matter ;  and  he  could  have  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed law  except  tlint  it  would  he  mieehievous  to  his  people. 

On  tlie  tenth  of  April,  16»C,  therefore,  the  clerk  of  tho 
Parliament  was  couimande<l  to  inform  the  Houses  that  His 
Majesty  would  coiieicler  of  the  Bill  for  the  further  Regnla- 
tiou  of  Elections,  Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons flattered  themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  a 
resolution  rcHectiiig  on  the  King.  They  moved  that  who- 
ever had  advised  bim  to  refuse  his  assent  to  their  bill  was  nn 
enemy  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Kever  was  a  greater  blun- 
der committed.  The  temper  of  the  House  was  very  different 
fi^om  what  it  had  been  on  the  daj-  when  Ibe  address  against 
Portland's  grant  had  been  voted  hj-  acclamation.  The  detec- 
tion of  a  murderous  conspiracy,  the  apprehension  of  a  French 
invasion,  had  changed  everything.  William  was  popular. 
Every  day  ten  or  twelve  hales  of  parchment  covered  with 
the  signatures  of  associatora  were  laid  at  bis  feet.  Nothing 
conid  be  more  imprudent  than  to  propose,  at  such  a  lime,  a 
thinly  disguised  vote  of  censnre  on  liim.  Tlie  moderate 
Tories  accordingly  separated  themselves  from  their  angry 
and  nnreaHonable  brethren.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy;  and  the  Honso 
oi-dered  the  question  and  the  numlM-rs  on  both  sides  to  be 
published,  in  order  that  the  world  might  know  bow  complete- 
ly the  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and 
bis  Parliament  bad  failed.* 

The  country  gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more  in- 
clined to  resent  the  loss  of  their  bill,  had  they  not  been  put 
into  high  good-humor  by  the  passing  of  another  hill  which  they 
considered  as  even  more  imjiortant.     The  project  of  a  Land 

■  The  hiatorv  of  tbis  Mil  vill  be  fniiiid  In  the  Joiirnnls  of  lli«  CuniriionH,  >DiJ  in 
tt  viTT  Inlerpsling  dmpilch  of  L'Hemiila(!P.  April  J},  \696.  Tin-  liill  ilsvK  ie 
■mong  the  AichlrcB  of  the  Houk  of  Lords. 
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Bank  had  been  revived,  in  a  form  less  shocking  to  common- 
sense  and  less  open  to  ridicule  than  that  which  had, 

Act  establuh-  ^  ,  .  ' 

ing  a  Land       two  vears  bof orc,  been  nnder  the  consideration  of 

Bank.  e 

the  House  of  Commons.  Chamberlayne,  indeed, 
protested  loudly  against  all  modifications  of  his  plan,  and  pro- 
claimed, with  undiminished  confidence,  that  he  would  make 
all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only  let  him.  He  was 
not,  he  said,  the  first  great  discoverer  whom  princes  and  states- 
men had  regarded  as  a  dreamer.  Henry  the  Seventh  had, 
in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen  to  Christopher  Columbus ; 
and  the  consequence  had  been  that  England  had  lost  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  what  were  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  nation  blessed  with  an 
unlimited  paper-currency  ?  By  this  time,  however,  the  united 
force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced  the  once  numerous 
sect  which  followed  Chamberlayne  to  a  small  and  select  com- 
pany of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the  squires  now  be- 
lieved in  his  two  great  doctrines — the  doctrine  that  the  State 
can,  by  merely  calling  a  bundle  of  old  rags  ten  millions  ster- 
ling, add  ten  millions  sterling  to  the  riches  of  the  nation  ;  and 
the  doctrine  that  a  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of  years  may  be 
worth  many  times  the  fee-simple.  But  it  was  still  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  country  gentlemen  that  a  bank,  of  which 
it  should  be  the  special  business  to  advance  money  on  the 
security  of  land,  might  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  nation. 
Harley  and  the  Speaker  Foley  now»  proposed  that  such  a 
bank  should  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  prom- 
ised that,  if  their  plan  was  adopted,  the  King  should  be  am- 
ply supplied  with  money  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders,  and  especially  Montague,  saw  that  the 
scheme  was  a  delusicm,  that  it  must  speedily  fail,  and  that,  be- 
fore it  failed,  it  might  not  improbably  ruin  their  own  favor- 
ite institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  But  on  this  point  they 
had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory  party,  but  also 
their  master  and  many  of  their  followers.  The  necessities  of 
the  State  were  pressing.  The  offers  of  the  projectors  were 
tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  had,  in  return  for  its  char- 
ter, advanced  to  the  State  only  one  million  at  eight  per  cent. 
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Tbe  Land  Bank  would  advance  more  than  two  millioDB  and 
a  half  at  eeven  j)er  cent.  Willinm,  whose  chief  object  was  tp 
procure  money  for  tlio  eervieo  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined 
tu  find  fault  with  any  eourcii  fram  which  two  milliuns  and  a 
half  could  he  obtained.  Snnderiund,  who  generally  exerted 
hia  influence  in  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on 
ihie  occasion.  The  Whig  country  gcntlemea  were  delighted 
by  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  re^Kiir  their  Btablee.  replenish 
(heir  cellars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughtei^.  It  was  iui- 
poBsiblo  to  contend  against  such  a  combination  of  force.  A 
bill  wjis  paseeil  which  authorized  the  government  to  borrow 
two  million  live  hundred  and  sixty-fuur  thousand  jTOunds  at 
seven  per  cent.  A  fund,  arising  chiefly  from  a  new  tux  on 
salt,  WHS  set  apart  for  the  paynioiit  of  the  interest.  If,  before 
the  first  of  August,  the  Btibscription  for  one-half  of  this  loan 
should  have  Ixicn  tilled,  and  if  one-hulf  of  the  sum  subseribed 
shonld  have  been  piiid  Into  the  Exchequer,  the  subscribers 
were  to  become  a  eorpunito  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
Xational  Land  Bank.  As  this  bank  was  e.xpreesly  intended 
to  accomtnodatu  country  geritlenieii,  it  was  etrietly  interdict- 
ed from  lending  nmucy  on  any  private  security  other  than  a 
mortgage  of  land,  and  was  lionnd  to  lend  on  mortgage  ul  least 
half  a  million  aiuiunlly.  The  interest  on  tliis  half  million 
was  not  to  exceed  three  and  a  half  jier  cent.,  If  the  payments 
were  quarterly,  or  four  per  cent,  if  tbe  payments  were  liali*- 
yearly.  At  tliut  time  itie  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  beet 
mortgages  was  full  six  per  cent.  The  shrewd  observers  at 
the  Dutch  Embassy,  therefore,  thought  that  the  suWription 
would  never  be  half  filled  up  ;  and  it  Bcenis  strange  that  any 
sane  person  should  have  thought  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain,  however,  to  reason  against  the  general  infatna- 
tion.  The  Tories  exultingly  predicted  that  the  Bank  of  Kob- 
ert  llariey  would  completely  eclipw?  the  Bank  of  Cliarlee 
Montague.  Tlie  bill  passed  both  Houses,  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April  it  received  the  royal  assent;  and  t!ie  Parlia- 
ment was  immediately  afterward  prorogued. 


•  Tlio  Kditt  LS  Wm.  a,  c.  31.     lu  hixl 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  William  landed  in  Holland.* 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the  command  of 

the  allied  forces,  which  were  collected  in  the  neigh- 
tkmii  in  tiie      borliood  of  Ghent.     Villeroy  and  Boufflci*s  were 

ali*eady  in  the  field.  All  Europe  waited  impa- 
tiently for  great  news  from  the  Netherlands,  but  waited  in 
vain.  No  aggressive  movement  was  made.  The  object  of 
the  generals  on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  from  dy- 
ing of  hunger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily  at- 
tained. The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England  were 
empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet,  on  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  commodious, 
and  of  vast  extent.  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in 
them  for  liorses  was  immense.  The  number  of  rations  for 
men  w-as  commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  millions. 
But  early  in  the  spring  Athlone  and  Cohorn  had,  by  a  bold 
and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had  utterly  destroy- 
ed both  storehouses  and  stores.f  France,  already  fainting 
from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair  such  a  loss. 
Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and  Namur  were  oi)erations  too 
costly  for  Iier  means.  The  business  of  her  army  now  was, 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less  pain- 
ful. The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not  been 
very  seriously  inijiaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war  had 
caused :  l)nt  she  was  suffering  severely  from  the  defective 
state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  material  wealth  was 
distributed. 


*  liondon  Gasctto,  May  4,  1696. 

t  Ibid.,  March  12,  16,  1696;  MoDthly  Mercury  for  March,  1696. 
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Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  Parliament 
as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 
sliillings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  payment 
crisis  in  Eng-  of  taxcs.*  The  Exchcqucr  was  besieged  from 
dawn  till  midnight  by  an  immense  nmltitude.  It 
was  necessary  to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing oi*der.  On  the  following  Monday  began  a  cruel  agony 
of  a  few  months,  which  was  destined  to  be  succ*eeded  by 
many  years  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity.f 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver  had 
scarcely  made  its  appearance.  Several  millions  sterling,  in 
ingots  and  hammered  coins,  were  lying  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet  came  forth  very 
slowly  from  the  Mint. j:  Alarmists  pi'cdictcd  that  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  enlightened  kingdom  in  Europe  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  those  barbarous  societies  in  w*hich  a  mat 
is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece 
of  venison. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  hammered  pieces  which  had  es- 
caped mutilation ;  and  six|)ences  not  clipped  within  the  in- 
nennost  ring  wei-e  still  current.  This  old  money  and  the 
new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  silver,  which, 
with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.^  The  manufacturers  generally  con- 
trived, though  with  extreme  diflSculty,  to  pay  their  workmen 
in  coin.JI  The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  great 
extent  on  cre<lit.  Even  an  opulent  man  seldom  had  the 
means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  his  baker  and  butch- 

•  The  «ct  provided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be  broujrlit  in  before  the 
fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  the  second  was  practically  the  last 
day. 

f  L'llerniitaj^,  May  ^^  IfiOC ;  London  Xews-letter,  May  4,  May  6.  In  the  Xcws- 
letter  the  fourth  of  Mav  is  n)entione<l  as  **  the  dav  so  much  taken  notice  of  for  the 
universal  concern  p<>ople  had  in  it.** 

X  I^mdon  Xcws-lettcr,  Mav  21,169C;  Old  Postmaster,  June  25;  L*ilcrmitaf(e, 
May  IJ. 

g  Haynes's  Brief  Memoirs,  I^msdowne  MSS.,  80], 

I  Sot>  the  petition  from  Kirminjrham  in  the  Commons*  Jounials,  Nov.  12,  1696; 
and  the  petition  from  Leici*Hter,  Nov.  21. 
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er.*  A  promissory  note,  however,  subscribed  by  such  a  man, 
was  readily  taken  in  the  district  where  his  means  and  char- 
acter were  well  known.  The  notes  of  the  wealthy  money- 
changers of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely.f  The  paper 
of  the  Hank  of  England  did  much  service,  and  would  have 
done  more,  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  recently  been  led  by  Harley  and  Foley.  The  con- 
fidence which  the  public  had  felt  in  that  powerful  and  opu- 
lent Company  had  been  shaken  by  the  act  which  established 
the  Land  Bank.  It  might  well  be  doubted  w^hether  there 
would  be  room  for  the  two  rival  institutions ;  and  of  the  two, 
the  younger  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  the  government 
and  of  the  legislature.  The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down  from  a  hundred  and  ten 
to  eighty-three.  Meanwhile  the  goldsmiths,  who  had  from 
the  first  been  hostile  to  that  great  corporation,  were  plotting 
against  it.  They  collected  its  paper  from  every  quarter ;  and 
on  the  fourth  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  had  just  swal- 
lowed up  most  of  the  old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of 
the  new  money  had  been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Hall, 
and  insisted  on  innnediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  de- 
manded thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  ex- 
tremity, acted  wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the 
notes  which  had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left  the 
holders  to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other  cred- 
itors, who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid. 
The  conspirators  affected  to,trium{»h  over  the  powerful  body, 
which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which  had  recent- 
ly l>egun  to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices,  which  had 
seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  commerce  and  in 
finance,  which  had  been  the  boast  of  London  and  the  envy 
of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent,  ruined,  dishonored. 
Wretched  pasquinades  were  published  :  the  Trial  of  the  Land 

*  '*  Mon(*y  exceeding  nearce,  »o  that  none  wad  paid  or  received :  but  all  was  on 
trust." — Evelyn,  May  13.  And  again,  on  June  11:  "Want  of  current- money  to 
carry  on  the  BmaUest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisionM  in  the  markets.'* 

f  L* Hermitage,  ^'J^"'     See  a  Letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson,  which  Malone,  with 

great  probability,  supposes  to  have  been  written  at  this  time. 
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Bank  for  niiwdering  tlie  Bank  of  England,  llie  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  tlic  Bank  of  England,  the  Epilapli  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  tlie  InqncBt  on  tlie  Bank  of  England.  Bnt,  in 
spite  of  ull  tills  clamor  and  all  tliia  wit,  the  correspondents  of 
the  States-general  reiwrled  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not 
really  snffered  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  goldeinitlifi  was  generally  coiideniued.* 

The  DirectorB  soon  found  it  inipossibb  to  procure  silver 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in 
good  faith.  They  then  betlionght  them  of  a  new  expedient. 
They  made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  tlie  pruprictoi-s,  and 
thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give  every  appli- 
cant fifteen  per  cent,  in  milled  money  on  what  was  dnc  to 
him.  They  returned  him  his  note,  after  making  a  niinulo 
upon  it  that  part  liad  been  paid.f  A  few  mites  thus  marked 
are  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  Bank  as  nie- 
morinls  of  that  terrible  time.  The  paper  of  the  Corporation 
continued  to  circulate:  bnt  the  value  fluctnated  violently 
from  day  to  day,  and  indeed  from  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  in  «o  excitable  a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie 
which  a  stock-jobber  could  invetit  sufficed  to  send  the  price 
Tip  or  down.  One  week  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent. ; 
in  another  week,  twenty-fonr  per  cent.  A  ten-pound  note, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  nioi-e  than 
nine  pounds,  was  often  worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before 
night4 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjnncVnv,  a  more  effectual  sulisti- 
tiite  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the  inge- 
npity  of  Charles  Montague.     lie  had  succeeded  in  engrafting  . 

•  L'llcrniita^  lii  the  Slalw-gBnenil.  Hut  ^,  ;  Lmin'M'a  Dijii7.  Mmj  1 ;  Pmis 
GaneUc,  June  -f, :  Trill  anil  Cundeninaliuti  or  the  Land  Hank  at  Eipior  tliangc 
rur  iniin1c!ring  the  Bank  orEngUiid  al  Grocers'  Hall,  1606.  Tim  Will  and  the 
Epitaph  irlll  be  tound  iu  the  Trial. 

t  L'Hc!nniEagp,  Jnne^,  lOBB. 

t  On  ihle  !rutiJFt<t  see  I  he  Short  Hiatorrof  the  Last  Parlnminit,  H9»:  XnrcUaiin 
Lultrcll's  Diarj';  the  nevspapOTS  of  IflnG,  pawiim,  and  the  Icttrn  of  L'llcrmitngc, 
|u«»im.  See  alro  the  petition  of  the  Cl'ithlrra  of  niuiice«ler  in  tho  Cnnimon«' 
JourniK  Nov.  i1,  ISM.  Oldmiion,  who  had  t>Mn  liiniM'lf  a  MiilTiTer,  wrilex  nn 
this  lubjeet  with  vrea  more  tlian  hia  usunl  acrimon}'. 
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on  Ilarley's  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  empowered  the 
government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  distress  and  confusion  appeared  the  first  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  drawn  for  various  amounts,  from  a  hundred 
pounds  down  to  five  pounds.  These  instruments  were  rapid- 
ly distributed  over  the  kingdom  by  the  post,  and  were  every- 
wliere  welcome.  The  Jacobites  talked  violently  against  them 
in  every  coffee-house,  and  wrote  much  detestable  veree  against 
them,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  success  of  the  plan  was 
such,  that  the  Ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty- 
shilling  bills,  and  even  fifteen-shilling  bills,  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect.* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how,  without  the  Exchequer  Bills, 
tlie  government  of  the  country  could  liavc  been  carried  on 
during  that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had  been  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  one  source,  on  which  the 
Parliament  had  confidently  reckoned  for  the  means  of  defray- 
ing more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  war,  had  yielded  not  a 
sino:le  farthincr. 

The  sum  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two  mill- 
Fhianciai  ^^"  ^^^  huiidrcd  thousaud  pounds.  Of  this  sum 
crisis.  one-half  was  to  be  subscribed,  and  one  quarter  paid 

up  by  the  fii*st  of  August.     The  King,  just  before  his  depart- 

•  Sec  L'HermiUge,  June  H  '^V^;  ^;;  *;  Aug.  ^„  ^;  169C ;  Luttrtirs  Diary, 
A\\^.  4.  The  Po.<«tinan  of  August  15  mentions  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
Kxelieqiier  Bills.  The  Pegasus  of  August  24  says:  "The  Exchequer  Bills  do  more 
and  more  obtain  with  the  public ;  and  'tis  no  wonder."  Tlie  Pegasus  of  Aug.  28 
pays :  "  They  pass  as  money  from  hand  to  hand :  *tifl  observed  that  such  as  cry 
thoui  <I()\vn  are  ill  affected  to  the  government."  "  They  arc  found  by  experience/* 
pays  the  Postman  of  the  seventh  of  May  following,  "  to  be  of  extraordinary  use  to 
the  niereliants  and  traders  of  the  City  of  Ixmdon,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom." I  will  «;ivc  one  specimen  of  the  unmctrical  and  almost  unintelligible  dog- 
gerel which  the  .Faeobite  p<K»ts  publishe<l  on  this  subject: 

"  lYay,  »\r,  diil  yoii  hear  of  the  late  proclamiition. 
Of  5ieiidiiur  iMiiier  for  iiayment  quite  thro*  the  nation  ? 
Yi'.H,  sir,  I  have :  tlwy  're  yoar  Montnirne's  notes, 
Titictiirod  ami  coliireti  t»y  your  Parliament  rotes. 
Rut  't\%  plain  nn  tlic  pcNiple  to  be  hut  a  Umut, 
They  coniu  by  the  carrier  and  go  by  the  post.** 
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are,  liad  signed  a  wairaiit  appointing  ccrlaiu  coiiin: 
aiuung  wlioiii  Iluiley  niid  Fuiey  were  the  most  eminent,  to 
roeeive  the  names  of  tlie  coiitributoi's-*  A  great  meeting  of 
peniotis  intci'i'Sted  in  the  eehenie  was  held  in  the  Hull  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  One  oliiuo  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change, 
another  at  Meicefs'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into  tlio 
country,  uud  annonneed  to  the  landed  gentry  of  every  ghiro 
the  approach  of  thu  golden  age  of  liigh  rents  and  low  interest. 
The  Council  of  Kegem^,  in  order  to  set  an  example  to  the 
nation,  put  down  the  King's  name  for  five  thoiisand  pounds: 
and  the  newspupers  assured  the  world  that  the  snhseription 
would  speedily  he  fillud-t  But  when  three  weeks  had  passed 
away,  it  was  found  that  only  fifteen  imndred  pounds  had  hecu 
added  to  the  live  thousand  contrihnted  hy  the  King.  Many 
wondered  at  this:  yet  there  was  little  cause  for  wonder. 
The  sum  which  the  friends  of  the  project  had  undei-taken  to 
raise  was  a  sum  which  ouly  the  enemies  of  the  pi-oject  could 
funiish.  The  country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Uarley's 
sclienie:  but  they  wished  well  to  it  heeause  they  wanted  to 
boriY>w  money  on  easy  terms :  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money, 
they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it.  Tlie  moneyed  class 
alone  could  supply  what  waa  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
Land  Dank:  and  the  Land  T)ank  was  avowedly  intended  to 
diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  political  inHuence,  and  to 
lower  the  social  position  of  the  moneyed  elass.  As  the  usa- 
rers  did  not  choose  to  take  on  themselves  the  expense  of  put- 
ting down  usury,  the  whole  plan  failed  in  a  manner  which,  if 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  had  been  loss  alarming,  would  tiave 
been  exquisitely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly 
ruled  pages  of  the  subscription-botik  at  Mei-cers'  Hall  were 
still  blank.  The  Commissioners  stood  aghast.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  applied  to  the  government  foi-  indulgoiice.  Many 
great  capitalists,  they  said,  were  desirous  to  subscribe,  but 
stood  aloof  because  the  terms  were  too  hard.  There  ought  to 
be  some  relaxation.     Would  the  Council  of  Regency  consent 


•  ConinionB'  Journal*,  Soi.  SB,  IflBH. 
f  L'llcnnitBgc,  June  -f,,  1(198  ;  Cotnmoii 


Jaiirnald,  KuT.  2n;  Poslnu 


I.  May  fl, 
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to  an  abatement  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds?  The 
finances  were  in  such  a  state,  and  the  letters  in  which  the 
King  represented  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  that  the  Council 
of  llegency  hesitated.  The  Commissioners  were  asked  wheth- 
er they  would  engage  to  raise  the  whole  sum,  with  this  abate- 
ment. Their  answer  was  unsatisfactory.  They  did  not  vent- 
ure to  say  that  they  could  command  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  negotiation  was,  therefore,  broken  oflF. 
The  tirst  of  August  came ;  and  the  whole  amount  contributed 
by  the  whole  nation  to  the  magnificent  undertaking  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected  was  two  tliousand  one  hun- 
dred pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  Portland  arrived  from  the  Con- 
tinent, lie  had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  ob- 
tain money,  at  whatever  cost,  and  from  whatever  quarter. 
The  King  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Holland  to  pro- 
cure bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient.  He  wrote 
to  his  Ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a  speedy 
supply,  his  troops  would  either  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert  by 
thousands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
call  Parliament  together  during  his  absence.  But,  if  no  other 
resource  could  be  devised,  that  hazard  must  be  run.f  The 
Council  of  llegency,  in  extreme  embarrassment,  began  to  wish 
that  the  terms,  hard  as  they  were,  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  Commissioners  at  Mercers'  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The 
negotiation  was  renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  Port- 
land, as  agents  for  the  King,  had  several  conferences  with 
Harley  and  Foley,  w^ho  had  recently  pretended  that  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  subscribed  to  tlie  Land 
Bank.  The  Ministers  gave  assurances  that  if,  at  this  con- 
juncture, even  half  that  sum  were  advanced,  those  who  had 
done  this  service  to  the  State  should,  in  the  next  session,  be 
incorporated  as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harley  and  Foley 
at  iirst  promised,  with  an  air  of  confidence,  to  raise  what  was 
recpiirod.     But  they  soon  went  back  from  their  word :  they 



*  I/Hermita^e,  July -j>^.  IS,  1696;  Conimotm*  Juurnaltf,  Nov.  26;  Paris  Gazette, 
June  3o.  Auf^uHt  2ff  ;  Old  I'o«itmaiitter,  July  9. 

f  William  to  Ikinsiu8,  July  30,  1696 ;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  July  23,  80,  31. 
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showed  a  great  inclination  to  be  piinetilions  and  quarrelsome 
about  trifles:  at  length  the  eight  luindreij  thousand  jwiinds 
dwindled  to  forty  thoneund;  and  even  the  forty  thousand 
could  be  had  only  on  hard  coiidilioua.*  So  ended  tlie  great 
deUisiiin  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  commission  expired,  and 
the  offices  were  closml. 

And  now  the  Conncil  of  Regency,  almost  in  despair,  had 
rcconrse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  the  very  sniuUest  emu  -whicrh  would  suffice  to 
meet  the  King's  most  pi-eseing  wants,  WouKl  the  Bank  of 
England  advance  that  sum?  The  capitaiiste  who  had  the 
chief  away  in  the  corporation  were  in  had-hmuor,  and  not 
without  reason.  But  fair  woi-ds,  earncEt  entreatien,  and  large 
promieeti  were  not  spared;  all  the  intluonee  of  Montague, 
which  was  justly  great,  was  exerted  :  the  Directors  promised 
to  do  their  best:  but  tliey  apprefieuded  that  it  would  be  lui- 
poasible  for  them  to  raise  the  money  without  making  a  Becond 
call  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  constituents.  It  was  necessa- 
ry that  the  question  should  be  snhmittod  to  a  Oeiierul  Court : 
in  such  a  court  more  than  six  hundreil  persons  were  entitled  to 
vote;  and  the  result  might  well  ho  douhtcd.  The  proprietors 
were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Gro- 
cers' Hall.  During  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,  Shrews- 
bury wrote  to  liis  niaatcr  in  language  more  tragic  than  is  of- 
ten found  in  official  letters :  "  If  this  should  not  succeed,  God 
knows  what  can  Iw  done.  Anything  ninst  lie  tried  and  vent- 
ured rather  than  Ho  down  and  ilie."t  On  the  fifteenth  of  Au- 
gust, h  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  hank,  the  General 
Court  was  held.  In  the  chair  sat  8ir  John  Ilonblon.  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  also  Jjord  Mayor  of  Ixrtidon,  and,  what  would 
in  our  time  be  thought  strange,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Sir  John,  in  a  speeeh,erery  word  of  which  was  in 
writing,  and  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors, 
explained  the  case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by 
King  William.     There  was  at  first  a  little  murmuring.     "  If 


•  Shre»»t>iir 
t  Kl.pcwpl.iir; 
Aug.  13. 


n.  July  as,  al.  Aiip.  4,  IflSB;  L'H(Tn.ilii(rc,  Aiip.  ^. 
I,  AU(-.  7,  IilHO;  L'Ucriii'liiKP,  Aug.  JJ;  Liiiiiliiii  (iniel 
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our  notes  would  do,"  it  was  said,  "  we  should  be  most  willing 
to  assist  His  Majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
hard  money  at  a  time  like  this — "  The  Governor  announced 
explicitly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver  would  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  army  in  Flandere.  At  length  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  every  hand  in  the  Hall  was  held  up 
for  sending  the  money.  The  letters  from  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy informed  the  States -general  that  the  events  of  that 
day  had  bound  the  Bank  and  the  government  together  in 
close  alliance,  and  that  several  of  the  Ministers  had,  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting,  purchased  stock  merely  in  order  to 
give  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  the  body  which  had  ren- 
dered so  great  a  service  to  the  State.* 

Meanwhile  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  hasten  the 
recoinage.     Since  the  Restoration,  the  Mint  had,  like  every 

other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a 
restcro  th«       ncst  of  idlcrs  and  jobbers.     The  important  office  of 

Warden,  worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a 
year,  then  a  handsome  independence,  had  become  a  mere  sine- 
cure, and  had  been  tilled  by  a  succession  of  fine  gentlemen, 
who  were  well  known  at  the  hazard-table  of  Whitehall,  but 
who  never  condescended  to  come  near  the  Tower.  This  office 
had  just  become  vacant,  and  Montague  had  obtained  it  for 
Newton.f  The  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  strict  upright- 
ness of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced  a  complete 
revolution  throughout  the  department  which  was  under  his 
direction.:}:     He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity 


*  L'lleniiitagef  Aug.  j^J,  1(196.  Among  the  records  of  the  Bank  is  a  resolution 
of  the  Directors  prescribing  the  very  words  which  Sir  John  Iloublon  was  to  use. 
Willianrs  sense  of  the  service  done  by  the  Bank  on  this  occasion  is  expressed  in 

his  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  of  ^\  ^'     One  of  the  Directors,  in  a  letter  concerning 

the  Bank,  printe<l  in  lrt97,  says,  *' The  Directors  could  not  have  answered  it  to 
their  members,  had  it  been  for  any  less  occasion  than  the  preservation  of  the 
kingdom." 

f  llaynes*s  Brief  Memoires;  Lansdowne  MS8.,  8<)1.  Montague's  friendly  letter 
to  Newton,  announcing  the  appointment,  has  been  repeatedly  printe<l.  It  bears 
date  March  19,  in9t. 

X  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  words  of  Haynes,  an  able,  experi- 
cnciMl,  and  practical  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transacting  busineea  with 
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which  left  liiiu  no  time  to  fipare  for  tliose  pursuits  in  wliich 
he  had  siirpiiS8e(l  Arnliimedee  and  Galileo.  Till  the  great 
work  was  completely  done,  liu  resisted  firmly,  and  almost 
angrily,  every  attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of  science,  here 
or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  otlieial  dn- 
ties.*  The  old  offieera  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great 
feat  to  coin  silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
in  a  week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand, these  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronount^ed  the  thing 
impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  of  his  friend  tlie  Warden  ac«>m|>liBhed 
far  greater  wonders.  Soon  nineteen  mills  were  going  at  once 
in  the  Tower.  As  fast  as  men  could  be  trained  to  the  work 
iu  Ixindon,  bands  of  thcra  were  sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter, 
Norwich,  and  Chester.  Tins  arrangement  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular.  The  machinery  and  the  workmen  were  wel- 
comed to  the  new  stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  guns.     The  weekly  iesne  increased  to  sixty  thousand 

NfTWdm.  Tlirr  hire  n^TiT,  I  bellcvp,  been  printed.  "Mr. luno  Kcn'Coii.iiubKcPro- 
ttrnsai  of  ihp  MnibpitiUioke  in  Camtiridg*,  the  gn-iMst  pliiliMtiphcr  aud  onii  of  thv 
best  men  d(  thl«  >g?.  wut,  bT  ■  giHt  snd  wiw  atatMiiMn,  reconimctidnl  to  ths 
faiuur  uC  the  Ulc  King  (or  WurOrn  •>(  the  King'*  Hint  xnd  Exvhangce.  (ur  which 
be  wu  pecuUiirlj  quiiliSa],  liecitusc  of  bi*  cxinurdinary  nkitl  in  numbcn,  and  bU 
grmt  intt^lf.  by  ihe  firrt  of  which  he  could  Judge  eorreinly  of  the  Mini  n«wint» 
and  truinctions  m  tona  %a  he  ctn^rrd  upon  his  olHoe :  and  b;-  thp  latter — I  irreNn 
hU  ittugnlj — be  sett  a  standard  to  the  eondncl  and  bchi«ioiir  o(  eterjr  olDoer  and 
clerk  in  llie  Mint.  Well  had  it  lieen  for  the  publiek.  had  he  netol  a  tcK  veais 
Buuiier  in  that  siliiation."  It  \»  Inlervsting  to  compare  this  tecliiuuny,  borne  b)r  a 
man  whii  iliorauRhlv  understood  tlie  husineu  of  the  Mint,  with  the  eliildish  talk  of 
Pope,  Ba  reported  by  Spencc.  "  ^r  Isaar  Newton,"  mid  Pope,  "  though  so  dc«p  in 
■Igvhra  anil  HnibntB.  could  not  readily  make  up  a  common  account ;  and,  whilst 
he  wia  Mnater  nf  (he  Hint,  lucd  to  p»  «omel)odT  to  make  up  the  accounts  for 
bim."  Some  of  the  Maunnum  with  vbom  Pope  lived  mifcbl  baTe  toM  him  that 
it  is  not  alwaj*  frani  ignorance  of  arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great 
department!  leave  lo  clerks  the  business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shilling*,  aud 

■  "  I  do  not  love,"  he  wrote  to  Fkmstced,  "  to  be  printed  on  cverj  occasion, 
much  1l'#!i  (o  he  dunned  aud  teased  bv  foreigners  about  niiitiiFmatioal  lliinf!*,  or  to 
be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  triding  ivsy  mi  time  sbuut  Ibem,  wlien  I  lai 
about  tile  King's  bualnew." 
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pounds,  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  at 
lengtli  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.*  Yet  even  this 
issue,  though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond 
hope,  was  scanty  wlien  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
nation.  Nor  did  all  the  newly  stamped  silver  pass  into  circu- 
lation :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  those  politicians 
who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  were  active 
and  clamorous ;  and  it  was  generally  expected  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Parliament  should  reassemble,  a  strong  effort  would  be 
made  to  carry  a  law  enacting  that  ninepence  should  be  a  shil- 
ling. Of  course  no  pei'son  who  thought  it  probable  that  he 
should,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  be  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  a 
pound  with  three  crown-pieces  instead  of  four,  was  willing  to 
part  with  a  crown-piece  till  that  day  arrived.  Most  of  the 
milled  pieces  were  therefore  hoai*ded.t  May,  June,  and  July 
passed  away  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  good  money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  the  keenest  ob- 
server could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  pros- 
perity.:}: 

The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  mal- 
Distress  of  the  conteuts.  The  Lords-justices,  by  an  order  in  Coun- 
tS?u«r  a^ild'^  cil,  exhorted  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Commis- 
condiict.         gj^jj  ^£  ^|jg  Peace  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and 

to  see  that  both  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the 
laws  for  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  rioting  were  effectu- 
ally put  into  execution. §  Those  gentlemen  were  therefore 
unusually  active,  through  this  trying  summer,  in  every  part 
of  the  country ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  activity  was 
on  the  whole  beneficial.  But,  unfortunately,  many  of  them, 
not   content  with  discharging  their  proper  functions,  took 


*  Ilopton  Hiiynes't*  Brief  Mcmoiros ;  Ijansdowne  MSS.,  801  ;  the  Old  PostmaBter, 
July  4,  lft»6  ;  the  Postman,  May  80,  July  4,  September  12,  19,  October  8 ;  Luttreirs 
Diary  and  1/ Hermitage's  despatches  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  passim. 

t  Paris  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1696. 

I  On  the  7th  of  August  L* Hermitage  remarked  for  the  first  time  that  money 
?eeme<l  to  Ik?  more  abundant. 

g  London  Gaz^ette,  July  6, 1696 ;  Xarclssus  LuttrelPs  IMary. 
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n])on  tliein  to  administer  a  strange  sort  of  e(|nily  ;  and  us  no 
two  of  these  rural  Pitelors  Lad  exnctly  tliu  suiiio  uutioii  of 
what  waa  eqnitabto,  theii'  cditts  added  confusion  to  cunfudou. 
1q  one  parisli  people  were,  iu  outrageous  violation  of  the  liiw, 
thi-e»teued  with  the  stocks,  if  tUey  refused  to  take  clipped 
filiillinge  by  tule.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  dnngcrotis  to  pay 
such  shillings  except  by  weight.*  The  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, at  the  BHuiu  time,  laboi'ed  iiidefiitigably  in  their  vo- 
catjun.  They  harangued  iu  every  place  of  public  resort,  from 
the  Cliocolnte  Hgiisu  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sinided 
kitchen  of  the  ale-liouse  on  the  village  green.  In  ver^j  and 
prose  they  incited  the  suffering  multitude  to  rise  up  in  rebel- 
lion. Of  the  tracts  wliich  they  published  at  this  time,  the 
inofit  remarkable  was  written  by  u  deprived  priest  named 
Unisconibe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scnrrility  the  most  respect- 
able nonjurors  had  long  been  aMliauied.  He  now  did  his  Itost 
to  [lei'suade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  tliose  members  of  Par- 
liament who  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  eurreney.+ 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malignant  industry  of 
this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  produced  no  effect  on  a  pop- 
ulation which  was  doubtless  sevei-ely  tried.  There  were  tu- 
mults iu  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  tumults  which  were 
suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and.  as  far  as  can  be  discov- 
ered, without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  hlood.J  In  one  place 
a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  excited  by  some  knavish 
agitator,  besieged  the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  Parlia- 

■  Compnri!  G<tmimtl  Bui 'a  U-tk-r  to  Cirej  of  the  SliI  of  July.  1S»6,  witli  titv 

Tadi  (iazptlv  uf  tbc  SBinc  il«I«.  Buhun'e  dewriptjon  of  the  iiUte  of  (Suffolk  l» 
mlorcil.  no  doubt,  by  bin  cotiiititiilionrtll,*  ^loumy  tempvr,  mil  by  the  fevliii);  with 
whicll  he,  not  uiiDBIunUy,  repmlnl  the  Houbo  of  Cnmmaii?.  Hi*  Miti^tk»  tie 
aot  lo  be  trailed ;  and  his  iircdiFtione  werr  nignallj  raliii6«i.  But  bo  ma;  be  bi<- 
Ucred  u  U>  plain  hvt*  whicb  happviird  in  hit  own  parlsli. 

f  At  lo  GnM-vmbr'*  chtnurter.  and  tbe  opinion  cFiilcruinnl  nf  liim  by  the  most 
catimsble  jMobitM,  kc  the  Life  of  Kelileweil,  Part  III,  wciioD  S5.  Lcc.  the 
eotnpDer  of  that  work,  mentions  witli  jiut  uenBure  some  of  Gnuconibe'*  wriibp^ 
but  make*  no  atliision  to  tlie  wunt  of  them,  the  Account  of  ihc  Pmocedinpi  in  Ihe 
nou»  of  Commons  in  relatiim  lo  Ihe  Remininc  of  liii*  Clipped  Money,  and  (nllini; 
the  priw  of  Guincai.  Thil  Gratcombc  wiu  ItiE  author,  wn*  proved  beturo  a  Com- 
millee  of  tbo  Uoiue  of  Commons.     See  the  Juumals,  Xuv,  30,  iiiii. 

X  LUrrmluge,  June  if,  Jul;  f,.  1606. 
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iiient,  and  clamorously  insisted  on  having  their  short  money 
changed.  The  gentleman  consented,  and  desired  to  know 
how  much  they  had  brought.  After  some^  delay,  they  were 
able  to  produce  a  single  clipped  half-crown.*  Such  disturb- 
ances as  this  were  at  a  distance  exaggerated  into  insurrections 
and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print 
that,  in  an  English  town  which  was  not  named,  a  soldier  and 
a  butcher  had  quarrelled  about  a  piece  of  money,  that  the 
soldier  had  killed  the  butcher,  that  the  butchei*'8  man  had 
snatched  up  a  cleaver  and  killed  the  soldier,  that  a  great  light 
had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  left  on  the 
ground.f  The  truth  was  that  the  behavior  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  Judges,  when,  in 
September,  they  returned  from  their  circuits,  reported  that 
the  temper  of  the  nation  was  excellent.:]:  Tliere  was  a  pa- 
tience, a  reasonableness,  a  good  nature,  a  good  faith,  whicli 
nobody  had  anticipated.  Everybody  felt  that  nothing  but 
mutual  help  and  mutual  forbearance  could  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who  sternly  demanded 
payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money,  was  pointed  at  in  the 
streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own  creditors  with  demands 
which  soon  brought  him  to  reason.  Much  uneasiness  had 
been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  pay 
them  regularly :  if  they  were  not  paid  regularly,  it  might 
well  be  apprehended  that  they  would  supply  their  wants  by 
rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation,  alto- 
gether unaccustomed  to  military  exaction  and  oppression, 
would  not  tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was, 
through  this  cruel  year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever 
been  known  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  gentry,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the 
redcoats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal 
that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no  marauding.  "Severely  as 
these  difficulties  have  been  felt,"  L'  Hermitage  writes,  "they 
have  produced  one  happy  effect :  they  have  shown  how  good 

*  S<H^  the  Answer  to  Grascombe,  entitled  Reflections  on  a  Scandalous  Libel 
t  Parii«  Gazette,  Sept  15, 1696.  J  L'HermiUge,  Oct.  ^V  l^^- 
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llie  spirit  of  the  coiintiy  ie.  No  person,  liowever  favorable 
luB  opitiion  of  the  Eiiglieli  may  have  been,  could  h^vc  expect- 
ed that  a  time  uf  Biich  sufieniig  would  hiive  been  a  time  of 
snch  tramiviiliity."* 

Some  men,  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
maze  of  human  affaire,  the  iiiai-ks  of  more  than  human  wisdom, 
were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  a  gnicious 
Providence,  the  plan  bo  elaborately  devisfd  by  great  etateemen 
and  great  philosophers  would  Lave  failed  completely  and  Ig- 
nominiousiy.  Often,  since  the  Itevoliition,  tlie  English  had 
been  eullou  and  querulous,  unreasonably  jealous  of  the  Dutch, 
and  disposed  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every  act  of 
t)ie  King,  llad  the  fourth  of  May  found  our  ancestorB  in 
such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  sharji  dietresn, 
irritating  minds  already  irritable,  would  have  caused  an  out- 
break, which  must  have  shaken,  and  might  have  subverted, 
the  throne  of  William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the 
King  was  more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been  since  tlie  day 
on  which  the  crown  was  tendered  to  him  iu  the  Banqueting- 
house.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life  had  ex- 
cited general  disgust  and  horror,  llis  reserved  manners,  his 
foreign  attachments,  wore  forgotten.  He  had  become  nn  oIj- 
ject  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal  affection  to  his  peo- 
ple, Thoy  were  everywhere  coming  in  crowds  to  sign  the 
instrument  which  bound  them  to  defend  and  fo  avcngo  him. 
They  were  everywhere  carrying  about  in  their  hats  the 
badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained from 'inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the  few  who 
still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title.  Jacobite  was  now  a 
synonyme  for  cut-throat.  Noted  Jacobite  laymen  had  jnst 
planned  a  foul  murder.  Notetl  Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  in  the  administration  of  a  solemn  ordinance  of 
religion,  indicated  their  approbation  of  that  murder.  Many 
honeet  and  pious  men,  who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was 
still  due  to  James,  had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connec- 


•  L'HenniliBe,  Julj  JJ,  Oct.  ^,  ^.  1696. 
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tion  with  zealots  who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end 
justified  the  most  unrighteous  means.  Such  was  the  state  of 
public  feeling  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1696 ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven 
preceding  years,  w^ould  certainly  have  produced  a  rebellion, 
and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  counter-revolution,  did 
not  produce  a  single  riot  too  serious  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  financial 

crisis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of 

the  coalition.     The  great  source  of  subsidies  was 

with  France:    drv.     JNo  important  mihtary  operation  could  any- 

tlie  l>uke  of  "^  ^  •/       r  j 

Savoy  de^rta    wdid'c  bc  attempted.     Meanwhile  overtures  t^nd- 

the  coalition.       ,  i      j  i  i  i  •      .         i       i 

mg  to  peace  liM  been  made ;  and  a  negotiation  had 
been  opened.  Caillieres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able 
envoys  in  the  service  of  France,  had  been  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  held  many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those 
conferences  might  perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory close,  had  not  France  at  this  time  won  a  great  diplo- 
matic victory  in  another  quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven 
years,  been  scheming  and  laboring  in  vain  to  break  the  gi*eat 
array  of  potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his 
ambition  had  brought  together  and  kept  together.  But,  dur- 
ing seven  years,  all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of 
Wilham ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  con- 
federacy had  not  been  weakened  by  a  single  desertion.  Soon, 
however,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  secretly  treating  with  the  enemy.  lie  solemnly  assured 
Gal  way,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of  Turin,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  suspicions,  and 
sent  to  William  letters  filled  with  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
common  cause,  and  with  eaniest  entreaties  for  more  money. 
This  dissimulation  continued  till  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  f  ^atinat,  appeared  in  Piedmont.  Then  the  Duke  threw 
off  his  disguise,  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  joined  his 
troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  marched  into  the  Milanese,  and  in- 
formed the  allies  whom  he  had  just  abandoned  that,  unless 
thoy  wished  to  have  him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare 
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Italy  neutral  ground.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid, 
in  great  dismay,  Bnbniitted  to  the  tenne  which  he  dictated. 
William  expoetiilated  and  pioteeted  in  vain.  His  influence 
wa»  no  longi^r  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion  of  Eu- 
rope was  that  the  riches  and  tlie  credit  of  England  was  com- 
pletely exhausted ;  and  both  her  confederatee  and  her  ene- 
mies imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with  indig- 
nity. Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  everylliing 
onght  to  be  done  for  her  and  notliiug  by  bci',  had  the  effron- 
tery to  reproach  the  Prince,  to  whom  she  owed  it  tliat  ehe 
had  not  loet  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia,  becauee  he  bad 
not  sent  troops  and  money  to  defend  her  {wjesessioiis  in  Italy. 
The  Imperial  ministers  formed  and  execnted  resolutions 
gravely  affecting  the  interests  of  the  coalition  without  con- 
sulting him  who  bad  been  tbe  author  and  the  soul  of  the  co- 
alition.* Lewie  bad,  after  the  failure  of  the  Assasginstion 
Plot,  made  up  hie  mind  to  the  disagreeable  neceesity  of  rec- 
ognizing William,  and  had  authorized  Caillieree  to  make  a 
declaration  to  that  effect.  But  tbe  defection  of  Savoy,  the 
nentrulity  of  Italy,  tbe  disunioti  among  the  allies,  and,  above 
all,  the  distresses  of  England,  exaggerated  as  those  distresses 
were  in  the  letters  which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Geniiains 
received  from  the  Jacobites  of  London,  produced  a  change. 
The  tone  of  Caillieres  became  high  and  arrogant:  he  went 
back  from  bis  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his 
master  would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Bntain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the  nonjurors. 
They  had  always,  they  said,  been  certain  that  tbe  Great  Mon- 
arch would  not  be  so  unmindful  of  his  own  glory  and  of  the 
common  interest  of  Sovereigns  as  to  al)andon  the  cause  of  his 
nnfortnnate  guests,  and  to  call  a  usurper  bis  brother.  They 
knew  from  tbe  best  authority  that  His  Most  Christian  Majes- 
ty had  lately,  at  Fontaincbleau,  given  satisfactory  assurances 
on  this  subject  to  King  James.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tbe  project  of  an  invasion  of  our  island  was  again 


*  The  Monihlv  Mcrciiriw;  rcirrraponilcnce  lielween  Slirewihiiry  inil  Galn-av 
Williau  If  llvinfiu*,  July  iS,  30,  IfltlG ;  Memoir  at  llie  M«rqu<*»  of  Lesane). 
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seriously  discussed  at  Versailles.  Catiuat's  army  was  now  at 
liberty.  France,  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the  side 
of  Savoy,  might  spare  twenty  thousand  men  for  a  descent  on 
England ;  and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were  such 
as  was  generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed  to  re- 
ceive foreign  deliverers  wuth  open  arms.* 

So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1696,  he  quitted  his  camp  in  the 
Netherlands  for  England.  His  servants  here  meanwhile  were 
looking  forward  to  his  arrival  with  intense  anxiety.  For  that 
anxiety  there  were  personal  as  well  as  public  reasons.  An 
event  had  taken  place  which  had  caused  more  uneasiness  to 
the  ministers  than  even  the  lamentable  state  of  the  money- 
market  and  the  Exchequer. 

During  the  King's  absence,  the  search  for  the  Jacobites 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter 
had  not  been  intermitted ;  and  of  those  Jacobites 
j*cobitecon-  none  was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
England:  Sir  Hig  birth,  liis  couuections,  tlic  high  situations  which 
he  had  tilled,  the  indefatigable  activity  with  which 
he  had,  during  several  years,  labored  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  personal  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated 
the  deceased  Queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  tit  to  be  made 
an  example.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself 
from  the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit  was 
over.  In  his  hiding-place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious  device 
which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his 
friends  Charnock  and  Parkyns.  Two  witnesses  were  necessa- 
ry to  convict  him.  It  appeared,  from  what  had  passed  on  the 
trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there  were  only  two  witnesses 
who  could  prove  his  guilt.  Porter  and  Goodman.  His  life 
was  safe  if  either  of  these  men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fenwick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  reason  to 
wish  that  Porter,  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be  induced  to 
leave  England.     Ailesburj^  had  been  arrested,  and  committed 


•  William  to  HoinHiiiP,  ^^y*  Nov.  ;  J,  Nov.  Jf ,  1696 ;  Prior  to  Lexington,  Nov. 
^ ;  ViUiers  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  J  J. 
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to  the  Tower  ;  and  lie  well  knew  that,  if  these  men  appeared 
against  liim,  his  head  would  be  in  serious  danger.  His  friende 
and  Fenwiek'e  raised  what  was  thought  a  sufiiclont  smu  ;  and 
two  Irielmien,  or,  iu  tlie  phrase  of  the  newspapei-s  uf  that  day, 
bog-trotters,  a  barber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  captain 
nanicfl  Donelagli,  undertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  atteni]>t  was  made  ou  Porter.  Clancy  contrived 
to  fail  iu  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  signi^caut  hints, 
and,  finding  that  those  hints  were  favorably  received,  ojieued 
a  regular  negotiation.  The  terms  offered  were  alluri.ig ;  ihreu 
huudred  guineas  down,  three  hundred  more  an  soon  as  the 
witness  should  lie  l>eyond  sea,  a  handsome  annuity  fur  life,  a 
free  pardon  from  King  Jamee,  and  a  secure  reti-eat  iu  France. 
Porter  seemed  inclined,  and  perhaps  was  reiilly  inclined,  to 
consent.  He  said  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he 
was  at  heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  bad  beuii 
tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy  for 
men  who  bad  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none  but  a  vil- 
lain would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associates:  but  a  few 
houi-s  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  i)roBpeet  of  a  journey  on  a 
slei^lge  to  Tyburn,  wonhl  teach  such  iKiaaters  to  be  more  char- 
itable. After  repeatedly  conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was 
intrriduced  to  Feiiwick's  wife,  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Karl 
of  Carlisle.  Everything  was  soon  settkil.  Donclagh  made 
the  arrangements  for  the  flight.  A  boat  was  in  waiting-  The 
letters  wbicli  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protection 
of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick.  The  boiir  and 
plaee  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  promised  reward.  But  hie  heart  misgave 
him.  lie  liad,  in  truth,  gone  sueb  lengths  that  it  would  have 
lieen  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He  h.'id  sent  Charnock, 
King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns.  Rookwood,  Cranbnrno,  to  the 
gallows.  It  was  im^wssible  that  such  a  Judas  could  ever  be 
really  forgiven.  In  France,  among  the  friends  and  commdes 
of  those  whom  he  bad  destroyed,  bis  life  wunld  not  be  worth 
one  day's  purchase.  No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  would 
ivenger  t 
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the  victim  to  the  place  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him  ? 
Porter  resolved  to  be  true  to  that  government  under  which 
alone  he  could  be  safe :  he  carried  to  Whitehall  information 
of  the  whole  intrigue ;  and  lie  received  full  instructions  from 
the  ministers.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure 
he  had  a  farewell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern.  Three 
hundred  guineas  were  counted  out  on  the  table.  Porter  pock- 
eted them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  several  messenger 
from  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  produced  a  warrant.  The  unlucky  barber  was  carried  oflf 
to  prison,  tried  for  his  oflFence,  convicted,  and  pilloried.* 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  more  perilous  than 
ever.  At  the  next  sessions  for  the  City  of  London  a  bill  of 
Capture  of  indictment  against  him  for  high -treason  was  laid 
Kenwick.  bcforc  the  grand  jury.  Porter  and  Goodman  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  for  the  crown ;  and  the  bill  was  found. 
Fenwick  now  thought  that  it  was  high  time  to  steal  away  to 
the  Continent.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his  passage. 
He  quitted  his  hiding-place,  and  repaired  to  Romney  Marsh. 
There  he  hoped  to  find  shelter  till  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  amve.  For,  though 
Hunt's  establishment  had  been  broken  up,  there  were  still  in 
that  dreary  region  smugglers  who  carried  on  more  than  one 
lawless  trade.  It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  liad  just 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harboring  traitore.  The  mes- 
senger who  had  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning  to 
Ix)ndon  with  them,  when,  on  the  high-road,  he  met  Fenwick 
face  to  face.  Unfortunately  for  Fenwick,  no  face  in  England 
was  better  known  than  his.  "  It  is  Sir  John,"  said  the  offi- 
cer to  the  prisoners :  "  Stand  by  me,  my  good  fellows ;  and,  1 
warrant  you,  you  will  have  your  pardons,  and  a  bag  of  guin- 
eas besides."  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to  be  refused  :  but 
Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than  his  assailants:  he  dashed 

*  My  account  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  Porter  if*  taken  from  his  examination 
i)ef<»re  the  IIoui»e  of  (^ommons  on  Nov.  Irt,  109rt,  and  from  the  following;  ftourccf*: 
Hiirnct,  ii.,  183  ;  l/llemiitage  to  the  StateH-genernl,  May  ^\,  JJ,  IrtOfi ;  the  Postboy, 
May  y ;  the  Postman,  May  9 ;  Narcissus  LuttrcU's  Diary ;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  19, 
1690. 
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tliroiigli  tlieiii,  pistol  in  Iiaiid,  and  waa  soon  out  of  eight. 
Tlity  pursued  him :  the  hue-and-ory  was  raised :  the  bells  of 
al!  the  parish-churches  of  the  Marsh  rang  out  the  alarm: 
the  whole  country  was  up:  every  path  was  guarded:  every 
Uiicket  was  beaten :  every  hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length 
the  fugitive  was  found  in  bed.  Just  then  a  bark,  of  very 
suspicious  appearance,  came  in  sight :  she  soon  upproaclied 
the  shore,  and  showed  English  colors:  but  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  tlie  Kentish  lisliermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  not  ditficult  to  guess  her  errand.  After 
waiting  a  short  time  iu  vain  for  her  passenger,  she  stood 
out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  able  so  far  to  elude 
the  vigiliince  of  those  who  had  charge  of  liini  as  to  scrawl 
with  a  lead-pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line  con- 
tained evidence  of  his  guilt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  over;  lie 
was  a  dead  man,  unless,  indeed,  his  friends  could,  by  dint  of 
solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the  united 
entreaties  of  all  the  Howards  might  sncceed.  He  would  go 
abroad :  he  would  solemnly  promise  never  again  to  set  foot 
on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two 
to  starve  out  the  rest  i  "  That,"  he  wrote,  "  or  nothing  can 
save  me."  This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  post, 
and  sent  up  to  ^Vbitehall.  Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  Lon- 
don and  brought  before  the  Lords-justices.  At  first  he  held 
high  language,  and  bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He  was 
told  that  he  had  not  always  been  so  conlidcnt ;  and  his  letter 
to  hie  wife  was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then  been 
aware  that  it  had  fallen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended. His  distress  and  confosion  became  great.  He  felt 
that,  if  he  were  instantly  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was 
inevitable.  One  chance  remained.  If  he  could  delay  his 
trial  for  a  short  time,  the  jndges  would  leave  town  for  their 
circuits:  a  few  weeks  would  be  gained;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  something  might  be  done. 


*  London  GKicttc ;  XtreUtiu  Luttrell ;  L'QcrmiUgf,  Jiine  ^^ ;  PoatdiBti,  Jmi 
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He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  Lord  Steward, 
Devonshire,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some  coniiec- 
Fenwicka  ^^^^  ^^  *  friendly  kind.  The  unhappy  man  de- 
coiifcssion.  clared  that  he  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  royal 
mercy,  and  oflFered  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  touching  the 
plots  of  the  Jacobites.  That  he  knew  much  nobody  could 
doubt.  Devonshire  advised  his  colleagues  to  postpone  the 
trial  till  the  pleasure  of  William  could  be  known.  This  ad- 
vice was  taken.  The  King  was  informed  of  what  had  passed ; 
and  he  soon  sent  an  answer  directing  Devonshire  to  receive 
the  prisoner's  confession  in  writing,  and  to  send  it  over  to 
the  Netherlands  with  all  speed.* 

Fen  wick  had  now  to  consider  what  he  should  confess.  Had 
he,  according  to  his  promise,  revealed  all  that  he  knew,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  evidence  would  have  seriously  af- 
fected many  Jacobite  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen. 
IJut,  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment  to  his 
party  was  in  his  mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than  the  fear  of 
death.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  which  might  possibly  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  earn 
his  pardon,  which  would  at  least  put  off  his  trial  some  months, 
yet  which  would  not  injure  a  single  sincere  adherent  of  the 
banished  dynasty,  nay,  which  would  cause  distress  and  embar- 
rassment to  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  would 
fill  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  of  William 
with  fears  and  animosities.  He  would  divulge  nothing  that 
could  affect  those  true  Jacobites  who  had  repeatedly  await- 
ed, with  pistols  loaded  and  horses  saddled,  the  landing  of  the 
rightful  King  accompanied  by  a  French  army.  But  if  there 
were  false  Jacobites  who  had  mocked  their  banished  Sover- 
eign year  after  year  with  professions  of  attachment  and 
promises  of  service,  and  yet  had,  at  every  great  crisis,  found 
some  excuse  for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment among  the  chief  supports  of  the  usurper's  throne,  why 
should  they  be  spared  ?     That  there  were  such  false  Jacobites 


*  Life* of  William  II F.,  1703 ;  Vernon*8  evidence  given  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Nov.  16,  WJ6. 
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Feiiwick  liaJ  guod  reaeon  to  believe.  He  could,  iudeed,  aiij' 
nothing  agaiiigt  theui  to  whii-b  a  court  of  justice  would  have 
listened;  for  none  of  them  liad  ever  intrusted  liitn  witL  any 
ineseiige  or  letter  for  Frauee;  and  all  that  lie  kuew  about 
their  treachery  be  bad  teamed  at  Becond-baud  and  third-hand. 
But  of  tbeir  guilt  be  bad  no  doubt.  One  of  them  was  Marl- 
borough. He  had,  after  betraying  James  to  William,  prom- 
ised to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William  to  James,  and 
bad  at  last,  after  much  shuffling,  again  betrayed  James  and 
made  pence  with  William,  Godolphin  had  practised  decep- 
tion, similar  in  kind,  tbuugb  less  gross  in  degree.  Pie  bad 
long  been  sending  fair  words  to  Saint  Gerniains:  in  retnrn 
for  those  fuir  words  be  bad  received  a  pardon ;  and,  nith  this 
pai'don  in  bis  secret  drawer,  be  had  continued  to  administer 
the  finances  of  the  existing  government.  To  ruin  such  a  man 
would  be  a  just  pitnisbuient  for  bis  baseness,  and  a  great  ser- 
vice to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast  the 
fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Russell  and  Sbrewsbury. 
Botb  were  distinguisbed  members  of  that  party  which  bad, 
under  different  names, been,  during  two  generations,  implaca- 
bly hostile  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Both  bad 
taken  a  great  part  in  the  devolution.  The  names  of  both 
were  subscribed  to  tlic  instrument  which  bad  invited  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  One  of  them  was  now  bis 
Minister  for  Maritime  Affairs ;  the  other  his  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State;  but  neither  had  been  constantly  faithful  to 
liiin.  Both  bad,  6i>on  after  his  accession,  bitterly  resented  his 
wise  and  mngnanimous  impartiality,  which,  to  their  minds, 
disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed  to  be  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful partiality  to  the  Tory  faction ;  and  both  had,  in  their 
spleen,  listened  to  emissaries  from  Saint  Germains.  Buesell 
had  rowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred  that  be  would  himself 
bring  back  his  exiled  Sovereign.  But  the  vow  was  broken 
as  soon  as  it  bad  been  uttered  ;  and  he  to  whom  the  royal  fam- 
ily had  looked  as  to  a  second  Monk  had  crushed  the  hojies 
of  that  family  at  La  llogue.  Shrewsbury  bad  not  gone  sueb 
lengths.  Vet  he  too,  wliilc  out  of  hnmar  with  Williain,  bad 
tnni|)crcd  with  the  agents  of  Jamee.     Witb  the  power  and 
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reputation  of  these  two  great  men  was  closely  connected  the 
power  and  reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That  party, 
after  some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers, 
was  now  cordially  reconciled  to  AVilliam,  and  bound  to  him 
by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolved,  if  he 
could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion  the 
only  set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  enthusi- 
asm devoted  to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would  indeed  have 
reason  to  rejoice. 

AVith  such  views  as  these  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devonshire 
a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably  have 
brought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  had  not  that  prince  been  a  man  of  singularly  clear 
judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit.  The  paper  contained 
scarcely  anything  respecting  those  Jacobite  plots  in  which 
the  writer  had  himself  been  concerned,  and  of  which  he  in- 
timately knew  all  the  details.  It  contained  nothing  which 
emild  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any  person  who  was 
really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  whole  nar- 
rative was  made  up  of  stories,  too  tnie  for  the  most  part,  yet 
resting  on  no  better  authority  than  heanaay,  about  the  in- 
trigues of  some  eminent  warriors  and  statesmen,  who,  what- 
ever their  former  conduct  might  have  been,  were  now  at  least 
hearty  in  support  of  AVilliam.  Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred, 
had  accepted  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  for  the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had 
promised  to  carry  over  the  army,  Russell  to  carry  over  the 
fleet.  Shrewsbury,  while  out  of  office,  had  plotted  with  Mid- 
dleton  against  the  government.  Indeed,  the  AVhigs  were  now 
the  favorites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many  old  friends  of  heredi- 
tary right  were  moved  to  jealousy  by  the  preference  which 
James  gave  to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been  heard  to 
express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy  would  be  set  up 
again  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled  it  down. 

Such  was  Fenwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it 
and  sent  it  by  express  to  the  Netherlands,  without  intimating 
to  any  of  his  fellow-councillors  what  it  contained.  The  ac- 
cused ministers  afterward  complained  bitterly  of  this  proceed- 
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iiig.  Devonshire  defended  tiimsolf  by  saying  that  lie  liad 
been  specially  deputed  by  the  King  to  take  tbe  prisoner's  iii- 
formatioii.  and  was  buund,  ae  a  tnie  servant  of  the  crown,  to 
transmit  that  information  to  His  Majesty  and  to  His  Majesty 
alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at  Ixmj. 
The  King  read  the  eonfession,  and  saw  at  once  with  what  ob- 
jei^ts  it  had  been  dmwn  up.  It  contained  little  more  than 
what  he  bad  long  known,  and  had  long,  with  politic  and 
generous  diseimulatiun,  aSected  not  to  know.  If  he  epitred, 
employed, and  promoted  men  who  had  been  false  to  him,  it 
was  not  because  he  was  their  dnpe.  His  observation  was 
quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  was  good  ;  and  he  had,  during 
some  years,  had  in  his  hands  proofs  of  mucli  that  Fenwick 
had  only  gathered  from  wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed 
strange  to  many  that  a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimoni- 
ous temper  should  have  treated  servants,  who  had  so  deeply 
wronged  him,  with  a  kindness  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
the  meekest  of  human  beings.  But  William  was  emphatical- 
ly a  statesman,  lll-hunior,  the  natural  and  pardonable  effect 
of  much  bodily  and  much  mental  suffeving,  might  sttmotimea 
impel  hiui  to  give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any 
im)x>rtant  occasion  indulgt^  his  angry  passions  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  gnardiau.  For  the 
sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  iniperiinis  as  he  was  by  nat- 
ure, he  submitted  patiently  to  galling  restraints,  bore  cmcl 
indignities  and  dinappointments  with  the  outward  show  of 
serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pretended  not  to 
see,  offences  which  might  well  have  moved  him  to  bitter  re- 
sentment. He  knew  that  he  must  work  with  such  tools  as  be 
bad.  If  lie  was  to  govern  England,  he  must  employ  the  pub- 
lic men  of  England  ;  and,  in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  Eng- 
land, with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class, 
low-minded  and  immoral.  There  were,doulttles8,exception6. 
Such  was  Xottingham  among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among 
the  Whigs.  But  the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the 
Whig  ministers  of  William,  were  men  whi>se  cliaractum  had 
taken  the  ply  in  the  daj's  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction.     They 
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liad  been  formed  in  two  evil  schools — in  the  most  unprincipled 
of  courts  and  tlie  most  unprincipled  of  oppositions;  a  court 
which  took  its  character  from  Charles,  an  opposition  headed 
by  Shaftesbury.  From  men  so  trained  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  steadfast  fidelity  to 
any  cause.  But,  though  they  could  not  be  trusted,  they  might 
be  used ;  and  they  might  be  useful.  No  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  principles:  but  much  reliance  might  be  placed 
on  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ;  and,  of  the  two  Kings  who 
laid  claim  to  the  English  crown,  the  King  from  whom  there 
was  most  to  hope  and  most  to  fear  was  the  King  in  possession. 
If,  therefore,  AVilliam  had  little  reason  to  esteem  these  poli- 
ticians his  hearty  friends,  he  had  still  less  reason  to  number 
them  among  his  hearty  foes.  Their  conduct  toward  him, 
reprehensible  as  it  was,  might  be  called  upright  when  com- 
pared with  their  conduct  toward  James.  To  the  reigning 
Sovereign  they  had  given  valuable  service;  to  the  banished 
Sovereign  little  more  than  promises  and  professions.  Shrews- 
bury might,  in  a  moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have 
trafficked  with  Jacobite  agents :  but  his  general  conduct  had 
proved  that  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.  Go- 
dolphin  had  been  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which 
was  out:  but  he  had  diligently  and  skilfully  superintended 
the  finances  of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Russell  had  swoni 
that  he  would  desert  with  the  English  fleet :  but  he  had  burn- 
ed the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's  known  treasons — 
for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the  death  of  Tal- 
mash  was  as  yet  unsuspected — had  not  done  so  much  harm 
as  his  exertions  at  AValcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at  Kinsale  had  done 
good.  AVilliam  had,  therefore,  wisely  resolved  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  disgraceful  it  might  be,  had 
not  injured  him,  and  still  to  avail  himself,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, of  the  eminent  talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful 
counsellors  possessed.  Having  determined  on  this  course, 
and  having  long  followed  it  with  happy  effect,  he  could  not 
but  be  annoyed  and  provoked  by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir 
John,  it  was  plain,  thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick 
succeeded,  the  Princess,  whom  it  was  most  important  to  keep 
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in  good-hiimor,  would  be  alienated  from  the  government  by 
the  disgrace  of  Marlboroiigb.  The  whole  Whig  party,  the 
firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alicnatud  by  the  dis- 
grace of  Ituswll  Hnd  Shrewsbury.  In  the  mean  time  not  one 
ttf  those  plotters  whom  Fcnwick  knew  to  have  been  deep- 
ly concerned  in  plane  of  insurrection,  invaeion,  assaEeination, 
would  be  molested.  This  cunning  schemer  should  find  that 
he  had  not  to  do  with  &  novice.  AVilJiam,  instead  of  turning 
his  accused  servants  nut  of  their  places,  sent  the  confession 
to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  laid  before  the 
Lordfr-justiees.  "I  am  astonished,"  the  King  wrote,  "at  tlie 
fellow's  effrontery.  You  know  me  too  well  to  think  that 
such  stories  can  make  any  impression  on  me.  Observe  this 
honest  man's  sincerity.  He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against 
my  friends.  Not  a  word  abont  the  plane  of  his  brother  Jac- 
obites." The  King  concluded  by  directing  the  Lords-justices 
to  send  I''en.wick  before  a  jury  with  all  speod.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable. 
Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  himself  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most  culpa- 
ble of  all,  preserved  a  serenity  mild,  majestic,  and  slightly 
contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less  criminal  than  Marlbor- 
ough, went  into  a  towering  passion,  and  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance  against  the  villanous  informer.  Godolphin,  un- 
easy, but  wary,  reserved,  and  self-possessed,  prepared  himself 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Bnt  Shrewsbnry,  wlui  of  all  the 
four  was  the  least  to  blame,  was  utterly  overwhelmed,  lie 
wrote  iu  extreme  distress  to  William,  acknowledged  with 
warm  expressions  of  gratitude  the  King's  rare  generosity, 
and  protestL-d  that  Fenwick  had  malignantly  exaggerated  and 
distorted  mere  trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  "My  Lord  Mid- 
dleton  " — such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter — "  was  certain- 
ly in  communication  nnth  me  abont  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  We  are  relations :  we  frequently  met ;  we  supped 
together  just  before  he  returned  to  Franec:  I  promised  to 
take  care  of  bis  interests  here  :  he  in  return  offered  to  do  me 
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good  offices  there :  but  I  told  him  that  I  had  offended  too 
deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for- 
giveness." This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was  the  whole  extent 
of  his  offence.*  It  is  but  too  certain  that  this  confession  was 
by  no  means  ingenuous ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  William  was  de- 
ceived. But  he  was  determined  to  spare  the  repentant  traitor 
the  humiliation  of  owning  a  fault  and  accepting  a  pardon. 
"I  can  see,"  the  King  wrote,  "no  crime  at  all  in  what  you 
have  acknowledged.  Be  assured  that  these  calumnies  have 
made  no  unfavorable  impression  on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find 
that  they  have  strengthened  my  confidence  in  you."t  A  man 
hardened  in  depravity  would  have  been  perfectly  contented 
with  an  acquittal  so  complete,  announced  in  language  so 
gracious.  But  Shrewsbury  was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tender- 
ness which  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  He 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had 
wronged,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustain- 
ing the  gaze  of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his  abil- 
ities had  gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  he 
was  unworthy.  The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over. 
The  session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The  King  was 
expected  with  the  fii*st  fair  wind.  Shrewsbury  left  town,  and 
retired  to  the  Wolds  of  Gloucestershire.  In  that  district, 
then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the  island,  he  had  a 
small  country-seat,  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens  and  fish- 
ponds. William  had,  in  his  progress  a  year  before,  visited 
this  dwelling,  which  lay  far  from  the  nearest  high-road  and 
from  the  nearest  market-town,  and  had  been  much  struck  by 
the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  retreat  in  which  he  found  the 
most  graceful  and  splendid  of  his  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October  the  King 
landed  at  Marfijate.    Late  in  the  eveniniJ:  he  reached 

Retnm  of  ,  *^  i        i»    11         •  •  1      mi* 

William  to       Kensmffton.    On  the  following  mornmff  a  brilliant 

crowd  of  ministers  and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his 

hand :    but  he  missed  one  face  which  ought  to  have  been 
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there,  and  asked  wliero  the  Duke  uf  Shrewsbury  waa,  and 
wlieii  he  ivaB  expected  in  town.  The  next  day  came  a  letter 
from  the  Duke,  to  say  that  he  had  just  had  a  had  fall  in  Imiit- 
itjg.  His  side  had  been  bruised:  his  innge  lind  eufiei'ed  ;  lie 
had  spit  blood,  aud  could  not  venture  to  travel.*  That  he 
had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true:  but  even  those  whw 
felt  most  kindly  toward  him  eusijected,  and  not  without 
strong  reason,  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient  mis- 
fortune, aud  that,  if  he  had  not  shrunk  from  appearing  in 
public,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. His  correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was  really 
as  ill  as  he  thought  himself,  he  would  do  well  to  consult  the 
physicians  aud  surgeons  of  the  capital.  Somers,  especially, 
implored  liiiu  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  come  up  to  Lon- 
don. Every  hour's  delay  waa  mischievous.  His  Grace  must 
conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had  only  to  face  calmimy  cou- 
rageously, and  it  would  vanish.t  The  King,  in  s  few  kind 
lines,  e-^pi-essed  his  soitow  for  the  accident.  "  Yon  are  much 
wanted  here,"  he  wrote:  *'I  am  hnpatieot  to  embrace  you, 
and  to  assure  you  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  nndiminislied.":} 
Shrewsbury  answered  that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the 
eeals.^  Somers  adjured  him  not  to  commit  so  fatal  an  error. 
If  at  that  moment  His  Grace  should  quit  office,  what  could 
the  world  think,  except  that  he  was  condenmed  hy  his  own 
conscience  J  He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  would  put  a 
stain  on  bis  own  honor,  and  on  the  honor  of  all  who  lay  under 
the  same  accusation.  It  wonld  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.  "Forgive  me,"  Somers  wrote, 
"for  speaking  after  this  free  manner;  for  I  do  own  I  can 
scarce  be  temperate  in  this  matter."!  A  few  hours  later 
William  himitclf  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  "  I  have  so  innch 
regard  for  yon  that,  if  I  could,  I  would  positively  interdict 
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you  from  doing  wliat  must  bring  such  grave  suspicions  on 
you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider  your  resignation  as  a 
misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest  to  you  that,  at  this  time, 
it  is  on  your  account  more  than  on  my  own  that  I  wish  you 
to  remain  in  my  service."*  Sunderland,  Portland,  Russell, 
and  AVharton  joined  their  entreaties  to  their  master's;  and 
Shrewsbury  consented  to  remain  Secretary  in  name.  But 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  face  the  Parliament  which  was 
about  to  meet.  A  litter  was  sent  down  to  him  from  London, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely 
mansion  among  the  hills.f 

While  these  things  were   passing,  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to 

Westminster.  To  the  openin«:  of  the  session,  not 
iianieiit:  Mate  Quly  England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  forward  with 

intense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been  deeply  in- 
jured by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  i*estoration  of 
the  currency  was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of 
money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled  silver  was 
buried  in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from 
the  Mint.  Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a 
population  suffering  under  severe  pressure;  and  at  one  time 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their 
side4  Of  course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the 
standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much  money  as  he 
could  hoard ;  and  thus  the  cry  for  little  shillings  aggravated 
the  pressure  from  which  it  had  8prung.§  Both  the  allies  and 
the  enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her  resources  were 
s})ent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the  Commons,  so  often 
querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous 
times,  would  now  positively  refuse  to  bear  any  additional  bur- 
den, and  would,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  withstood,  in- 
wist  on  having  peace  at  any  price. 

•  William  to  Shrowsbiiry,  Oct.  20,  lfi96. 
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But  all  these  progiiosticatiotiB  were  eoiifuiinded  by  tlie  lirm- 
iie«s  and  ability  of  the  Whig  Icadere,  aiid  by  tlie  stoadinesB  of 
siMchMWH.  the  Whig  majority.  On  tlie  twentieth  of  October 
"nn'menMmeni  ^^^  Iloiises  Diet.  William  ftddreseed  to  thcni  a 
ofihoicutoii,  epeech  remarkable  even  among  all  those  remarka- 
ble specchee  in  which  his  own  high  thonghts  and  purpoees 
were  expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  language  of 
Somerfl.  There  was,  the  King  said,  great  reason  for  congrat- 
ulation. It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding 
eession  for  the  support  of  the  war  Lad  failed,  and  that  the  re- 
coinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the  enemy  had  ob- 
tained no  advantage  abroad;  the  State  had  been  torn  by  no 
ponvulfiiun  at  home:  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by 
tlie  nation  under  severe  trials  hud  disappointed  all  the  hopes 
of  tlioi^u  who  wished  evil  to  England.  Overtures  tending  to 
peace  had  been  made.  What  might  be  the  result  of  those 
overtures  was  uncertain:  but  this  was  certain,  that  there 
could  be  no  safe  or  honorable  peace  for  a  nation  which  was 
not  prepared  to  wage  vigoi-ous  war,  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
agree  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France  Is 
with  our  swords  in  onr  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  cliamber;  and  Foley  read 
the  speech  from  the  chair.    A  debate  followed  which  rcHOimd- 

ed  through  all  Christendom.  That  was  the  prond- 
UHHunKuf     est  day  of  Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  promlest 

days  in  the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  In 
179fi,  Burke  held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  con- 
Hict  with  the  gigimtic  power  of  the  French  re|niblic.  In  1822, 
IlnskisBon  held  up  the  pixjceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example 
to  a  legislature  whieh,  under  the  pressure  of  severe  distress, 
was  tempted  to  alter  the  standard  of  value  and  to  break  faith 
with  the  public  credit^or.  Before  the  House  rose,  the  young 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  ascendency,  since  the  lu- 
dicrous failure  of  the  Tory  scheme  of  finance,  was  niidisputed, 
proposed  and  carried  throe  memorable  resolutions.  The  first, 
which  passed  with  only  one  iimttered  No,  declared  that  the 
Commons  would  support  the  King  against  all  foreign  and  do- 
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mestic  enemies,  and  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor.  The  second,  which  passed,  not  without  opposi- 
tion, but  without  a  division,  declared  that  the  standard  of 
money  should  not  be  altered  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomina- 
tion. The  third,  against  which  not  a  single  opponent  of  the 
government  dared  to  raise  his  voice,  pledged  the  House  to 
make  good  all  the  deficiencies  of  all  parliamentary  funds  es- 
tablished since  the  King's  accession.  The  task  of  framing  an 
answer  to  the  royal  speech  was  intrusted  to  a  Committee  ex- 
clusively composed  of  Whigs.  Montague  was  chairman  ;  and 
the  eloquent  and  animated  address  which  he  drew  up  may 
still  be  read  in  the  Journals  with  interest  and  pride.* 

AVithin  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted 
for  the  military  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and 
nearly  as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was 
made  without  any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen.  About 
the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  was  a  division.  The  King 
asked  for  eighty -seven  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  Tories 
thought  that  number  too  large.  The  ministers  carried  their 
point  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  votes  to  sixty-seven. 

The  malcontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short  time, 
that  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  resolutions ;  that  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  restore  public  credit,  to  obtain  advances  from  capitalists, 
or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  population ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  forty  thousand  seamen  and  the  eighty  •  seven 
thousand  soldiers  would  exist  only  on  paper.  Howe,  who  had 
been  more  cowed  than  was  usual  with  him  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  attem])ted,  a  week  later,  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Ministry.  "The  King,"  he  said,  "must  have  been  mis- 
informed; or  His  Majesty  would  never  have  felicitated  Par- 
liament on  the  tranquil  state  of  the  country.  I  come  from 
Gloucestershire.    I  know  that  part  of  the  kingdom  well.    The 

*  I  take  my  account  of  these  proceedings  from  the  CommonH*  JoumalA,  from 
the  despatches  of  Van  Cleverskirkc  and  I/IIerniitage  to  the  States-general,  and 
from  Vernon's  letu»r  to  Shrewsbury  of  the  27th  of  October,  1696.  "  I  don*t  know," 
says  Vernon,  **  that  the  House  of  Commons  ever  acted  with  greater  concert  than 
they  do  at  present." 
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people  are  all  living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.  The 
soldier  lielpa  himself,  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants.  There 
have  been  serious  riots  already ;  and  still  more  Berions  riots  are 
to  ho  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the  House  was 
strongly  expreased.  Several  lueraberB  declared  that  in  their 
connties  everything  was  quiet-  If  Gloiiceslershii'e  were  in  a 
more  distnrbed  state  than  the  rest  of  England,  tnigUt  not  the 
cnnse  be  that  Gloucestershire  was  cursed  with  a  more  malig- 
nant and  unprincipled  agitator  than  all  the  rest  of  England 
conld  show  3  Some  Gloucestetshii'e  gentlemen  took  issue 
with  Howe  on  the  facts.  There  was  no  such  distress,  they 
said,  no  such  discontent,  no  such  rioting,  as  he  had  descnbed. 
In  that  county,  as  in  every  other  county,  the  great  body  of 
the  population  was  fully  detormined  to  support  the  King  in 
waging  a  vigorous  war  till  he  conld  make  an  honorable  peace.* 
In  fact  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the  moment 
at  which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination  not 
RetnmDf  '"  r^'se  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled 
pfMi-i'r-  money  began  to  come  forth  from  a  tliousand  strong- 
boxes and  piivate  drawers.  There  was  still  pressure;  hut 
that  pressure  was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day.  Tlie  nation, 
though  still  suffering,  was  joyful  and  grateful.  Its  feelings 
resembled  those  of  a  man  who,  having  Ireen  long  tortured  by 
a  malady  which  has  embittered  his  existence,  has  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  surgeon's  knife,  wlio  has  gone 
through  a  cruel  operation  with  safety,  and  who,  though  still 
smarting  from  the  steel,  sees  before  him  maiiy  j-ears  of  health 
and  enjoyment,  and  thanks  God  that  the  worst  is  over. 
Within  four  d.sys  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  trade.  Tlie  discount  on  bank- 
notes had  diminished  by  one-third.  The  price  of  those  wood- 
en tallies,  which,  according  to  a  usage  handed  down  to  ns 
from  a  mde  age.  were  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  risen.     The  exchanges,  which  had  during 
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many  months  been  greatly  against  England,  had  begun  to 
turn.*  Soon  the  eflFect  of  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  felt  at  every  court  in  Europe.  So 
Effect  of  the  li'gh,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  of  that  assembly  that 
fi^i!^^*^f*'  the  King  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
ft^S^Ktv"  Whigs  from  moving  and  carrying  a  resolution  that 
ernments.  ^j^  addrcss  should  bo  presented  to  him,  requesting 
him  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France  till  she  should 
have  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  England.f  Such  an  ad- 
dress was  unnecessary.  The  votes  of  the  Parliament  had  al- 
readv  forced  on  Lewis  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  a  counter-revolution.  There  was  as  little  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  eflfect  that  compromise  of  which  he  had,  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  negotiations,  thrown  out  hints.  It  was  not 
to  be  hoped  that  either  AVilliam  or  the  English  nation  would 
ever  consent  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  cro^ni  a 
matter  of  bargain  with  France.  And,  even  had  William  and 
the  English  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a 
sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  another  quarter.  James  could  not  endure  to  hear 
of  the  expedient  which  Lewis  had  suggested.  "  I  can  bear," 
the  exile  said  to  his  benefactor, "  I  can  bear  with  Christian 
patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Pnnce  of  Orange :  but  I  never 
will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my  own  son."  Lewis  never 
again  mentioned  the  subject.  Caillieres  received  orders  to 
make  the  concession  on  which  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world 
depended.  Tie  and  Dykvelt  came  together  at  the  Hague 
before  Bar(»n  Lilienroth,  the  re]>re8entative  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  whose  mediation  the  belligerent  powers  had  accept- 
ed. Dykvelt  informed  Lilienroth  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  had  engaged,  whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be 
signed,  to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great 


*  Postman,  October  24,  1606;   Lllermitnge,  j^^^  ,     L'Ucrmitaf)^  saya:  "On 

commcnco  dt'jA  &  rc'sentir  de«  offots  arantagciix  <ie«  promptes  et  favorables  r6- 
holutionfl  (|ue  la  Chanihro  dcB  Communes  prit  Mardv.     Le  di^eomte  des  biUets  de 
banqiu%  <|ui  e^toit  le  jour  auparavant  i  18,  est  rcvenu  k  douze,  ct  les  actions  ont 
QU."*sy  aujrineiitt*,  au!»8y  bien  <jue  les  taillis." 
f  William  to  lleinHius,  Nov.  ||,  1696. 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  ami  added,  witL  a  very  intelligible  allii- 
eion  to  the  compromise  formerly  proposed  by  France,  that 
the  recognition  would  be  without  restriction,  condition,  or 
reserve.  Caillieres  then  det-lared  tliat  he  couiirnied,  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  what  Dykvelt  had  said.*  A  letter  from 
Prior,  coiitniuing  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  Jamca  Ver- 
non, the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Honee  of  Commons. 
The  tidings  mn  along  the  benches — such  is  Vernon's  expres- 
sion— Uko  fire  in  a  field  of  etnbble.  A  load  was  taken  away 
from  every  heart ;  and  all  was  joy  and  triumph. f  Tlie  Whig 
members  might,  indeed,  well  congratulate  each  other.  For  it 
was  to  the  wisdom  aud  resolntion  which  they  had  showu,  in 
a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress,  that  their  country 
was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an  honorable  i>eace. 

By  this  time  public  credit,  which  had  in  the  autumn  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point,  was  fast  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers 
iiMtowium  of  stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  than 
uieniuitm.  £yg  millions  wero  required  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiencies of  past  years.  IJut  Montague  was  not  an  oi-dinary 
financier.  A  bold  and  simple  plan,  proposed  by  him,  and 
popularly  called  the  General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence. 
New  taxes  were  imposed :  old  taxes  were  augmented  or  con- 
tinued ;  and  thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  sufficient 
to  meet  every  just  claim  on  the  State.  The  liank  of  Eng- 
land was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  a  new  subscription ; 
and  the  regulations  for  the  payment  of  the  subscription  were 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  value  both  of  the 
notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public  securities. 

Meanwhile  the  mint*  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver 
faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth  of 
May,  1696,  which  was  almost  insupportable  during  the  live 
sneceeding  months,  and  which  became  lighter  from  the  day 
on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable  resolntion 
to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be  painfully  felt  in 

•  Actes  et  Ifimoinn  ilcs  N'tgociations  do  U  Piilx  dc  Hrswirlt.  ITi"  ;  Villicrn  I'l 
ShrewaburT,  Dec.  ^  ^.  isau;  Lcller  ot  llclDiias  quoted  b;  U.  .Sirlcnu  tic  (iro- 
Tcstins.     Ot  thU  teller  I  have  not  •  cop;. 

f  Tcmon  to  ShrcBfsburt,  Dec.  8, 1896. 
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March,  1697.  Some  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  credit 
completely  recovered  from  the  most  tremendous  shock  that 
it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already  the  deep  and  solid  foun- 
dation had  been  laid  on  which  was  to  rise  the  most  gigantic 
fabric  of  commercial  prosperity  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of 
the  health  of  the  State  to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their 
leader  Montague.  His  enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily 
and  sneeringly,  that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded : 
the  first  Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscription,  the 
Recoinage,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  P]xchequer  Bills.  But 
some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise  than 
a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and  has  a 
run  of  good  luck.  England  had,  indeed,  passed  safely  through 
a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having  passed 
through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  perish- 
ing; and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her  to  that  danger 
deserved,  not  to  be  applauded,  but  to  be  hanged.  Others 
admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  attributed  to 
Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that  those  plans  were 
Montague's.  The  voice  of  detraction,  however,  was  for  a 
time  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
City.  The  authority  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
exercised  in  the  Uousc  of  Commons  was  unprecedented  and 
unrivalled.  In  the  Cabinet  his  influence  was  daily  increaa- 
ing.  lie  had  no  longer  a  superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasury. 
In  consequence  of  Fenwick's  confession,  tlie  last  Tory  wlio 
held  a  great  and  efficient  office  in  the  State  had  been  re- 
moved ;  and  there  was  at  length  a  purely  Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that  con- 
fession from  getting  abroad.     The  prisoner,  indeed,  had  found 

means  of  communicating  with  his  friends,  and  had 
Fcnwuks        doubtless  given  them  to  undei*8tand  that  he  had 

said  nothing  against  them,  and  much  against  the 

'creatures  of  the  usurper.     William  wished  the  matter  to  be 

left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  was  most  unwilling  that 

it  should  be  debated  elsewliere.     But  his  counsellors,  better 

acquainted  than  himself  witli  the  temper  of  largo  and  divided 
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aseeinbliee,  were  of  opinion  that  a  parliaiiieutary  diecuseion, 
though  perhaps  uudesirable,  n'as  inevitable.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force  on  sncli 
a  discnsBion;  and  in  both  Houses  there  wei'c  uicmbers  who, 
some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere  love  of  iniscUtef, 
were  detcniiinod  to  know  whetlier  Llie  prisoner  bud,  ns  was 
rumored,  brought  gmve  charges  against  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  iu  the  kingdom.  If  there  must  be  an 
iuquiry.  it  was  surely  desirable  that  tlie  accused  statesmen 
should  be  the  firet  to  demand  it.  There  was,  liowever.  oue 
great  difficulty.  Tlio  Whigs,  who  formed  the  majority  of 
the  Lower  House,  were  ready  to  vote,  hb  one  man,  for  the 
entire  absolution  of  Russell  and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish 
to  put  a  stigma  on  Marlborough,  who  wu8  not  iu  phiee.  aud 
therefore  excited  little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest 
gentlemen,  as  Wharton  called  them,  could  not,  by  any  man- 
agement, be  induced  to  join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godol- 
phin.  To  them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  otlier 
Tories,  who.  in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  had  bonie 
a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had,  one  by  one,  been 
dismissed.  Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  Seymour,  were  no 
longer  in  power.  Pembroke  could  hardly  be  called  a  Toi-y, 
and  had  never  been  really  in  power.  But  Oodolphin  still 
retained  his  post  at  Whitehall;  and  to  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution it  seemed  intolerable  tliat  one  who  had  sat  at  the  Coun- 
cil-board of  Charles  and  James,  and  who  had  voted  for  a 
Regency,  should  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Those 
who  felt  tims  had  learned  with  malicious  delight  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  named  in  the  confession  abont 
which  all  the  world  was  talking;  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  lot  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him  from 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  everybody  who  had  seen  Fenwick's 
paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkennose  of  factious  ani- 
mosity, lost  all  sense  of  n-nenn  and  justice,  must  have  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  parts  of 
that  pa]>er,  and  to  treat  nil  that  related  to  Shrewsbury  aud 
Kussell  as  false,  and  all  that  related  to  Godolphin  as  true. 
This  was  acknowledged  even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  public 
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men  was  the  least  troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If 
Resignation  of  fTodolpluu  had  Steadfastly  refused  to  quit  his  place, 
Godoiphin.  ^^iQ  Whig  leaders  would  have  been  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position.  But  a  politician  of  no  common  dexterity 
undertook  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties.  In  the 
art  of  reading  and  managing  the  minds  of  men  Sunderland 
had  no  equal ;  and  he  was,  as  he  had  been  during  several 
years,  desirous  to  see  all  the  great  posts  in  the  kingdom  filled 
by  Whigs.  By  his  skilful  management  Godoiphin  was  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  permission 
to  retire  from  office;  and  William  granted  that  permission 
with  a  readiness  by  which  Godoiphin  was  much  more  sur- 
prised than  plcased.f 

One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the  ranks 
FeciinK  of  ^f  *J^^  Whig  party  a  discipline  never  before  known, 
lYwiu  hS-  was  the  frequent  holding  of  meetings  of  members 
''*'*'•  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Some  of  those  meet- 

ings were  numerous:  others  were  select.  The  larger  were 
held  at  the  Rose,  a  tavern  frequently  mentioned  in  the  polit- 
ical pasquinades  of  that  time;:]:  the  smaller  at  Russell's  in 
Covent  Garden,  or  at  Somers's  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  which  Godoiphin  resigned  his  great  office, 
two  select  meetings  were  called.  In  the  morning  the  place 
of  assemblv  was  Russell's  house.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  fuller  muster  at  the  Lord  Keeper's.  Fenwick's  confession, 
which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known  only  by  ru- 
mor to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was  read.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  hearere  was  strongly  excited,  particularly  by 
one  pai=5sage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to  be  that  not  only 
Russell,  not  only  Shrewsbury,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Whig 
party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at  heart  Jacobite.  "  The  fel- 
low insinuates,"  it  was  said,  "  that  the  Assassination  Plot  it- 


•  Wharton  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  27,  1696. 

f  SoiiuTH  to  Shrftwpbury,  Oct  27,  31,  1606;  Vernon  to  ShroiTHburv,  Oct  81; 
Wharton  to  Shrcw»biirv,  Xov.  10.  "  I  am  apt  to  think,''  saya  Wharton,  *'  there 
never  was  more  management  than  in  bringing  that  about** 

\  See,  for  example,  a  poem  on  the  last  Treasury  day  at  Kensington,  March,  169}. 
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eelf  was  a  Whig  echemu."  The  general  opinion  was  tlmt 
such  a  t'haige  eoutd  not  be  lightly  piissed  over,  Thece  ninat 
be  a  Golemn  debate  and  decision  in  Pttrliament,  Tlie  best 
course  would  be  that  the  King  i>huiikl  himeelf  see  and  e\- 
aiuine  the  prisoner,  and  that  linseell  sliould  then  request  the 
royal  permission  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of 
Cumuions.  As  Fenwick  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any 
authority  for  the  fitories  which  he  had  told  except  mere  hear- 
say, there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  brand- 
ing him  as  a  elanderur,  and  an  address  to  tlie  throne  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high- 
treason.* 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  William  by 
iiis  ministers ;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  I'eluc- 
wiiiinni ««ni-  tance,  to  see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought 
uw.tmwirk.  jujy  j|jg  royal  cloact  at  Kensington.  Tlie  crown- 
laxt'yers  and  a  few  of  the  gi-eat  officers  of  state  were  preeent. 
"  Your  papei-s,  Sir  John,"  said  the  King, "  are  altogether  nn- 
satisfactory.  Instead  of  giving  nie  an  account  of  the  plots 
formed  by  you  and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  whieJi  all  the 
details  must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me  stories, 
without  authority,  without  date,  without  place,  about  noble- 
men ami  gentlemen  with  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  have 
hud  any  interoourse.  In  short,  yonr  confession  &p[>care  to  be 
a  contrivance  intended  to  screen  those  who  are  really  engaged 
in  designs  agaiust  me,  and  to  make  me  suspect  and  discard 
those  in  wlioni  I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence.  If 
you  look  for  any  favor  from  me,  give  me,  this  moment  and 
on  this  s{>ot,  a  full  and  straightforward  account  of  what  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge."  Fenwick  said  tliat  he  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time.  "  No,  air,"  said  the 
King.  "For  what  pui'pose  ojm  you  want  timet  You  may 
indeed  want  time  if  yon  mean  to  draw  up  another  paper  like 
this.  But  what  I  require  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  you 
have  yourself  done  and  eeen  ;  and  such  a  narrative  you  can 


•  Sumcrs  lo  Shrewshiirv,  Ucl.  SI.  IBltG  ;  Wlui'lo 
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give,  if  you  will,  without  pen  and  ink."  Tlieu  Fenwiek  pos- 
itively refused  to  say  anything.  "Be  it  so,"  said  William. 
"  I  will  neither  hear  you,  nor  hear  from  you,  any  more."* 
Fenwiek  was  carried  back  to  his  prison.  He  had  at  this  au- 
dience shown  a  boldness  and  determination  which  surprised 
those  who  had  observed  his  demeanor.  He  had,  ever  since 
he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anxious  and  de- 
jected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  had  braved 
the  displeasure  of  tlie  Prince  whose  clemency  he  had,  a  short 
time  before,  submissively  implored.  In  a  very  few  hours  the 
mystery  was  explained.  Just  before  he  had  been  summoned 
to  Kensington,  he  had  received  from  his  wife  intelligence 
that  his  life  was  in  no  danger,  that  there  was  only  one  witness 
against  him,  that  she  and  her  friends  had  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting Goodman.f 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  afterward, 
with  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the  govern- 
DiMppearance  i^ent.  For  liis  testimony  was  most  important : 
of  Goodman.  |jjg  character  was  notoriously  bad:  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that  if  money 
could  save  Fenwick's  life,  money  would  not  be  spared ;  and 
Goodman  had  not,  like  Porter,  been  instrumental  in  sending 
Jacobites  to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not,  like  Porter, 
bound  to  the  cause  of  William  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The 
families  of  the  imprisoned  conspirators  employed  the  agency 
of  a  cunning  and  daring  adventurer  named  O'Brien.  This 
man  knew  Goodman  well.  Indeed,  they  liad  belonged  to  the 
same  gang  of  highwaymen.  They  met  at  the  Dog  in  Drury 
Lane,  a  tavern  which  was  frequented  by  lawless  and  desperate 
men.  O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another  Jacobite  of  de- 
tcrmintjd  character.  A  simple  choice  was  offered  to  Good- 
man, to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  witli  an  annuity  of  five 
hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat  cut  on  the  spot.  He 
consented,  half  from  cupidity,  half  from  fear.  O'Brien  was 
not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy  had  been.     He  never  j)art- 

»  Soniorj*  to  ShrewHbury,  N'ot.  S,  1696.     The  Kinj;*8  unwillingness  to  sec  Fen. 
wick  is  mcntionwl  in  Somers^s  letter  of  the  16th  of  October. 
t  Vernon  to  Shl•cw^bu^y,  Nov.  3, 1696. 
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od  company  witli  Goodman  fi-om  the  moment  when  tlie  bar- 
gain was  struck  till  tliey  were  ut  Saint  Germains.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  clay  on  which  Fenwick  was  exam- 
ined by  the  King  ut  Kensington  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad 
that  Goodman  was  missing.  lie  had  been  many  hours  ab- 
sent from  his  huiise.  He  bad  not  been  seen  at  his  nsnal 
hannts.  At  first  a  eiisptcion  arose  that  he  had  been  mni-dercd 
by  the  Jacobites;  and  this  snsiiicioii  was  slrengthened  by  a 
singular  circumstance.  Just  after  Ids  diriuppcarance,  a  hu- 
man head  was  found  severed  from  the  boily  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  so  frightfully  mangled  that  no  fcatui-e  could  be 
recognized.  The  multitude,  jHissesscd  by  the  notion  that 
there  was  no  crime  which  an  Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found 
to  commit,  was  inclined  to  believf  that  the  fate  of  Godfrey 
had  befallen  another  victim.  Oil  iurpiiry,  however,  it  seemed 
certain  that  Goodman  had  designedly  withdrawn  himself. 
A  proclamation  appeared  promising  a  reward  of  a  thoneand 
|)onnds  to  any  person  who  should  stop  the  ninaway;  but  it 
was  too  late.f 

This  event  exsBperatcd  the  Whigs  beyond  measure.  No 
jury  could  now  find  Fenwick  gnilty  of  high-treason-  Was 
he  then  to  escape  i  Was  a  long  scrips  of  offences  against  the 
State  to  go  unpunished,  moit;ly  becnusc  to  those  offences  bad 
now  been  added  the  offence  of  bribing  a  witness  to  BUppi-ess 
his  evidence  and  to  desert  his  bail  t  Was  there  no  extraordi- 
nary method  by  which  jnstice  might  strike  a  criminal  who, 
solely  because  he  was  worse  than  other  criminals,  was  beyond 
the  i^each  of  the  ordinary  law?  Such  a  method  there  was, 
A  method  autliorized  by  numerous  precedents,  a  method  used 
both  by  Papists  and  by  pTOtestants  during  the  troubles  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  method  used  both  by  Itoundbeads  and 
by  Cavaliers  during  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  method  which  scarcely  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  could 


*  Tlie  circumeUnces  of  Goodman's  flight  were  ucerliuneil  lli 
tbo  EdtI  of  Uancbesttr.  vIieh  ArnbntWHdor  ol  Paris,  and  b}'  liim 
Jersey  in  a  leUer  daWH)  *|!^|; "  (IfiSW). 

t  Loniion  (luzcllc,  Nov.  9,  IflBfl ;  Vumon  to  Shrensbury,  N'ovi; 
V(!t>kirl(e  and  L'llermiln^  of  the  fuuc  dale. 
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condeiini  without  condemning  liiniself,  a  method  of  which 
Fenwick  could  not  decently  complain,  since  he  had,  a  few 
years  before,  been  eager  to  employ  it  against  the  unfortunate 
Monmouth.  To  that  method  the  party  which  was  now  su- 
preme in  the  State  determined  to  have  recourse. 

Soon  after  the  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of  the 

sixth  of  November,  Russell  rose  in  his  place  and  requested  to 

be  heard.     The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  re- 

Parliamentary  .  i  i      ^  »     •» 

pmcet'diiurs      qnu'ed  courage  not  of  the  most  respectable  kmd: 

touchine  I-en-      ■*•  i  »  ^  •      t       e  •  r^» 

vruksi confes-    but  to  him  no  kmd  of  courage  was  wantmo:.     Sir 

sion.  ~  ^ 

John  Fenwick,  he  said,  had  sent  to  the  King  a  pa- 
per in  which  grave  accusations  were  brought  against  some  of 
Ills  Majesty's  servants ;  and  His  Majesty  had,  at  the  request 
of  Ins  accused  servants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  pa- 
per should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confession  was 
produced  and  read.  The  Admiral  then,  with  spirit  and  dig- 
nity which  would  have  well  become  a  more  virtuous  man,  de- 
manded justice  for  himself  and  Shrewsbury.  "  If  we  are  in- 
nocent, clear  us.  If  we  are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve. 
I  put  myself  on  you  as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand 
or  fall  by  your  verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Cutts,  who  sat  in  the 
House  as  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  was  directed  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  escort,  and  was  especially  enjoined  to  take 
care  that  the  prisoner  should  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
or  receiving  any  communication,  oral  or  written,  on  the  road 
from  Newgate  to  Westminster.  The  House  then  adjourned 
till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again  put 
on  the  table :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the  House  and  lobby 
were  carefully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwick  was  in  attend- 
ance under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called  in,  and  exhorted 
from  the  cliair  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession.  He 
hesitated  and  evaded.  "I  cannot  say  anything  without  the 
King's  permission.  His  Majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what 
ought  to  be  known  only  to  him  should  be  divulged  to  oth- 
ers."    He  was  told  that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless. 
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The  King  well  knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
his  faitlifiil  Coinmuns  to  inquire  into  whatever  concerned  the 
safety  of  his  person  and  of  his  government.  "  I  may  be  tried 
in  a  few  days,"  said  the  prisoner.  '*!  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  say  anything  which  may  rise  np  in  judgment  against  me." 
"Yon  have  nothing  to  fear,"  replied  the  Speaker,  "if  you 
will  only  make  a  full  and  fi-ee  discovery.  No  man  ever  had 
reason  to  repent  of  having  dealt  candidly  with  the  Commons 
of  England,"  Then  Fenwiek  begged  for  delay.  He  was  not 
a  ready  orator:  his  memory  was  bad :  he  must  have  time  to 
prepare  himself.  He  was  told,  as  he  had  been  told  a  few 
days  before  in  the  royal  closet,  that,  prepared  or  unprepared, 
he  could  not  but  remember  the  principal  plots  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  names  of  his  chief  accomplices. 
If  he  would  honestly  relate  what  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
he  could  have  fiirgotteu,the  House  would  make  all  fair  allow- 
ances, and  would  grant  him  time  to  recollect  subordinate  de- 
tails. Thrice  he  was  removed  from  the  bar;  and  thrice  he 
was  brought  back.  He  was  eolemnly  infonned  that  the  op- 
portunity then  given  him  of  earning  the  favor  of  the  Com- 
mons would  probably  be  the  last.  He  persisted  in  his  re- 
fusal, and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate, 

It  was  then  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Confngsby  proposed  to  add  that  it  was  a  contrivance 
to  create  jealonaies  between  the  King  and  good  subjects  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  real  tmitors.  A  few  implacuble  and 
nnmanageable  Whigs;  whose  hatred  of  Godolphin  had  not 
been  mitigated  by  his  resignation,  hinted  their  douhte  wheth- 
er the  whole  paper  onglit  to  lie  condemned.  But,  after  a 
debate  in  which  Montague  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
the  motion  was  carried  with  Coningeby's  amendment.  One 
or  two  voices  cried  "No:"  but  nobody  ventured  to  demand 
a  division. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  smoothly :  but  in  a  few  minutes  the 
storm  broke  forth.  The  terrible  words.  Bill  of  Attainder, 
iimf»f.i[»int.  were  prononnced;  and  all  the  fiercest  passions  of 
'"*  ►f"""^-  lioth  the  great  factions  were  instantly  roused.  The 
Tories  had  been  taken  by  surprise:  and  many  of  thein  had 
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left  the  Ilouse.  Those  who  remained  were  loud  in  declaring 
that  they  never  would  consent  to  such  a  violation  of  the  first 
principles  of  justice.  Tlie  spirit  of  tlie  Whigs  was  not  less 
ardent;  and  their  ranks  were  unbroken.  The  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick  was 
carried  very  late  at  night  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
votes  to  sixty-one:  but  it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long  and  hard.* 

In  truth,  party-spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. On  both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest  zeal ; 
and  on  both  sides  an  observant  eye  might  have  detected  fear, 
hatred,  and  cupidity,  disguised  under  specious  pretences  of 
justice  and  public  good.  The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly 
warmed  into  life  poisonous  creeping  things  which  had  long 
been  lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  talse-witness- 
es,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the  branding -iron,  and  the 
shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he  might  again  find  dupes 
to  listen  to  him.  The  world  had  forgotten  him  since  his  pil- 
lorying, lie  now  had  the  effrontery  to  write  to  the  Speaker, 
begging  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  and  promising  much  impor- 
tant information  about  Fenwick  and  others.  On  the  ninth 
of  November  the  Speaker  informed  the  Ilouse  that  he  had 
received  this  communication :  but  the  Ilouse  very  properly 
refused  even  to  suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to 
be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general,  was  brought  in 
DeiMite.H  of  the  *^"d  ^^^^  ft  ^^^  time.  The  House  was  full,  and 
t^Irimrof Tt-  *l»e  debate  sharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bos- 
uimier.  siuoy,  ouo  of  thosc  stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  pre- 

ceding session,  had  long  refused  to  sign  the  Association,  ac- 
cused the  majority,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  fawning  on  the 


*  The  account  of  the  events  of  this  day  I  hare  taken  from  the  (\)mmon8*  Jour-. 
nal8  ;  the  vahnibh'  work  entitled  Proceedings  in  Parliament  against  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick, Hart.,  upon  a  Hill  of  Attainder  for  High-treason,  1696;  Vernon^i}  Letter  to 
Shrew Hhury,  November  6, 1696,  and  SomereV  I^etter  to  Shrewsbury,  November  7. 
Fi-om  both  these  letters  it  is  plain  that  the  Whig  leaders  bad  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  ubi^olution  of  Godolphin. 
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court  anil  betraying  tlie  liliurticB  of  the  people.  Ilia  woRia 
were  Uken  down;  and,  tlioiigh  be  tried  to  exjiluin  tliem 
away,  Itii  was  sent  to  tlie  Tower.  Sejinoui-  spoke  Btroiigly 
ttgainst  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  speech  which  Ca;ear  made  iu 
the  Koinan  Seuate  agaiiiBt  the  motion  that  the  accomplicee  of 
Catiline  should  be  put  to  deatli  in  an  irregular  manner.  A 
Whig  orator  keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had 
forgotten  that  Ctesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  beeu 
himself  uoncerned  in  Catiline's  plot.*  In  this  stage  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  membera  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred 
and  four  agaiuet  it,  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  begged  to 
be  heard  by  counsel:  his  request  was  grauted;  and  the  thir- 
teenth was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  tlie  oldest  member  had  there 
been  siicli  a  stir  round  tbu  House  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some  difficulty  clear- 
ed; and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to  come 
within  the  doors.  Of  jjeers  the  throng  waa  so  great  that 
their  presence  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  debate. 
Even  Seymour,  who,  having  formerly  been  Speaker,  onglit  to 
have  been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  Commons, 
80  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say  ''My  Lords."  Fen- 
wick,  having  been  formally  given  up  by  the  Sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don to  the  Sergeaut-at-arnis,  was  put  to  the  bar,  attended  by 
two  bai-ristere  who  were  generally  employed  by  Jacobite 
culprits,  Sir  Thomas  Powie  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower. 
Conuae!  appointed  by  the  House  appeared  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  of 
the  advocates  occupied  three  days.  Porter  was  cnlled  in  and 
interrogated.  It  was  cstablislicd,  not  indeed  by  legal  proof, 
but  by  such  moral  proof  as  determines  the  conduct  of  men 
in  affairs  of  common  life,  that  Goodman's  absence  was  to  be 
attributed  to  a  scheme  planned  and  execnted  by  Fenwick'g 

*  Comnmiis'  Journal)',  Nov.  V,  1S9A ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Not,  10.  The  cdi. 
tor  ot  the  SlAtc  Trills  1i  misiaken  in  supiiwing  ihnt  ihe  c)uotatiou  from  Cicsar'e 
■pccch  wu  toocle  In  the  dcbalc  of  tlic  I3tli. 
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friends  with  FenwkiWe  privity.  Secoudary  evidence  of  what 
Goodman,  if  Be  had  been  present,  would  have  Iteen  able  to 
prove,  wftB,  after  a  warm  debate,  admitted.  Hie  coiifcseion, 
made  on  oath  and  subscribed  by  his  band,  was  put  in.  Some 
of  the  {jnind  jurymen  wbo  had  found  the  hill  against  Sir 
John  gave  an  account  of  what  Goodman  had  sworn  before 
them;  and  tbeir  tetttiniuny  wua  confirmed  by  some  of  the 
petty  Jurymen  who  had  convicted  another  conspirator.  No 
evidence  was  produced  in  belialf  of  the  prisoner.  After 
counsel  for  him  and  against  hirn  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent 
back  to  hiB  cell.*  Then  the  real  struggle  began.  It  was 
long  and  violent.  The  Ilonse  repeatedly  siit  from  daybi"eak 
till  near  midnight.  Once  the  Speaki-r  was  in  the  chair  tiftecn 
hours  without  intermission.  Strangers  were,  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceediu|!^,  frtely  admitted:  for  it  was  felt  that,  since 
the  House  chose  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice,  it  ought,  like  s  court  of  justice,  to  sit  with  open 
doors. f  The  snltstance  of  the  dehntes  has  consequently  been 
preserved  in  a  report,  meagre,  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  our  time,  but  for  that  age  unusually  full.  Ev- 
ery  man  of  note  in  the  IIouhc  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  hill  was  opposed  by  Finch  with  tlint  fluent  and  sonorous 
rhetoric  which  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Silvcrtonguc,  and 
by  Howe  with  all  the  sharpness  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his 
temper,  by  Seymour  with  characteristic  energy,  and  by  Ilar- 
ley  with  characteristic  solemnity.  On  the  other  side  Monta- 
gue displayed  the  powers  of  a  consummate  debater,  and  was 
zealously  supported  by  Littleton,  Conspicuons  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  hostile  parlies  were  two  distinguished  lawyers, 
Simon  TIarconrt  and  William  Cowper.  Both  were  gentle- 
men of  honorable  descent:  both  were  distinguished  by  their 
fine  persons  and  graceful  manners:  both  were  renowned  for 
eloquence ;  and  both  loved  learning  and  learned  men.  It  may 
be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been  noted  for  prodigal- 
ity and  love  of  pleasure.     Dissipation  !ind  made  tbem  poor: 

"  t'ommniu'  Journals,  Kov,  la,  IK.  I"  ;  rrocewliiig»  ngninst  Sir  Jolm  Fcimiek, 
f  A  lA'llpr  to  a  Friend  in  VinJicution  «f  [lie  Pruwwfiiign  BgBinat  8ir  John 
Vcomick,  inST. 
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poverty  had  made  t)iem  iiidustrious;  iuid  tbuugU  llit-y  wurc 
Btiil,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  very  yoniig  men, 
Harcoiirt  only  thirty-six,  Cowper  only  tUirty-two,  thuy  already 
had  the  first  praetiee  at  the  bar.  They  were  destiued  to  rise 
still  higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  reuhn, 
aud  the  founders  of  patrioiaii  houses.  lu  politics  tliey  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  eueh  other.  Hareoiirt  had  seen  the 
Revolution  with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Conven- 
tion, had  with  ditiiciilly  reconciled  his  conscience  to  tlie  oathe, 
and  had  tardily  and  niiwillingly  signed  the  Association.  Cow- 
per  liad  been  iu  arjiis  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free 
Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  campaign 
which  preceded  the  Hight  of  James,  distinguished  hiiueelf  by 
intelligence  and  courage.  Since  Soiners  had  been  removed 
to  the  wool-Siick,  the  hiw-ofticers  of  the  crown  had  not  made  a 
very  distinguiuhed  figure  in  the  Lower  House,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where else;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been  more  than  once 
supplied  by  Cowper.  It  is  said  that  his  skill  had,  at  tlie  trial 
of  Parkyns,  reeovcrcd  the  veidict  wliich  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Solicitor-general  had,  for  a  moment,  put  iji  jeopai'dy. 
He  had  been  chosen  member  for  Hertford  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  I6O0,  and  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he  attained 
a  high  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  Chcstcrtield, 
many  years  later,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son.  described 
Cowper  as  au  orator  who  never  spoke  without  applause,  but 
who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who  owed  the  influence  whicli  he 
lung  exercised  over  great  aseeuiblieB  to  the  singnlar  charm  of 
his  style,  his  voice,  and  his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  intellectually  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  sucli  a  subject.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  letters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  iu 
opposition  to  mnch  higher  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly 
and  systematically  attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  ahilitiee 
and  acquirements,  but  in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and  man- 
ner. He  repi^esented  oven  Marlborough  as  a  man  of  very  ordi- 
nary capacity,  who,  solely  becaiise  he  was  extremely  well  bred 
and  well  spoken,  had  risen  from  poverty  ami  obscurity  to  the 
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bt'iglit  (jf  power  ami  glory.  It  miiv  conlideiitly  be  pronoun ired 
that  both  to  Marlborough  and  to  Cowper  Cliestertield  vta»  un- 
just. The  general  who  saved  ttie  Empire  and  conquL-rod  the 
Low  Countries  was  assuredly  something  more  than  a  fine  gen- 
tleman ;  and  the  judge  who  presided  during  nine  yetii'S  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties  must 
have  been  soniutliipig  more  than  it  tine  declaimer. 

Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report  of 
the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  thttt,  on  uiHuy  points  wliich 
were  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great  animation,  the 
Wbigs  had  a  decided  superiority  iu  argument,  but  that  on  tho 
main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right. 

It  was  true  that  tlie  crime  of  high-treason  was  brought 
home  to  Fenwick  by  proofs  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  any  man  of  common-sense,  and  would  have  been 
brought  home  to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  if 
he  had  not.  by  cuniuiitting  another  crime,  eluded  the  justiiw 
of  the  ordinary  triliunals.  It  was  true  that  he  had,  in  tlie 
very  act  of  professing  repentance  and  imploring  mercy,  added 
a  new  oifence  to  his  fnruier  offences,  that,  while  pretending  to 
make  a  perfectly  ingennous  confession,  ho  had,  with  cunning 
malice,  concealed  everything  Trhich  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  government  that  he  should  divulge,  and  proclaimed  every- 
thing which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  bury 
in  silence.  It  was  a  great  evil  that  he  should  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  punishment;  it  was  plain  that  he  eould  be  reached 
only  by  a  hill  of  pains  and  jKinaltieH;  and  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, ehher  that  many  such  hills  had  passed,  orfhat  no  such 
bill  bad  ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  gnilt  or  after  a  fairer 
hearing. 

Thus  far  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully  established  their 
case.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the  dispute 
about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnosees  in  oases  of  high- 
treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is  impoa- 
Bihlo  to  understand  why  llie  evidence  which  would  be  sufK- 
cicnt  to  prove  that  a  man  has  lirod  at  oue  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects should  not  be  sutticient  to  prove  that  be  has  fired  at  liis 
Sovereign.     It  can  by  no  menns  be  laid  down  as  a  genei-al 
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maxim  thai  the  asiserlioa  of  two  witnesees  ia  more  eoiivincing  J 
ti)  tiio  iiiiud  tliao  the  aBBurtiuu  of  one  witnese,     Tlie  etory  ' 
told  by  one  witness  may  be  iu  itself  probalile.     The  &tory 
told  by  two  wituesscB  may  be  extravaganl.     The  story  told 
by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradicted.     The  story  told  by 
two  witnesses  may  be  coutradietod  by  four  witnesses.     The 
felory  told  by  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of   i 
circumstances.     TJie  slory  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  uo  ^ 
such  corroboration.      The  one  witness  may  be  Tillotsou  or 
Ken.     The  two  witnesses  may  be  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

Tiie  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently  main-  I 
taiued  that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was  of  uui- 
versid  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  part 
of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book  of  Numbers 
and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  a  single  witness, 
"Caiaphae  and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said  Harley,  "  were  ready 
enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  expediency  for  a  violation  of 
jnstice :  they  said — and  we  have  heard  such  things  said — '  We 
must  slay  this  man  ;  or  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away 
our  place  and  nation.'  Yet  even  Caiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim, 
in  that  foulest  act  of  judicial  mlirder,  did  not  vcnlni'e  to  set 
aside  the  sacred  law  witich  required  two  witnesses."  "Even 
Jezebel,"  said  another  orator,  "did  not  dare  to  take  Naboth's 
vineyard  from  him  till  she  had  suborned  two  men  of  Belial 
to  swear  falsely."  "If  the  testimony  of  one  grave  elder  had 
been  sufficient,""  it  was  asked,  "what  would  have  beennie  of 
the  virtuous  Susannah }"  This  last  allusion  called  forth  a 
cry  of  "Apocrypha!  Apocrypha!"  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Low-Churchmen.* 

Over  these  arguments,  which  in  truth  can  scarcely  have  im- 
posed on  those  who  condescended  to  use  them,  Montague  oh- 
taineii  a  complete  and  easy  victory.  "An  eternal  law !  Where 
was  this  eternal  law  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  except  in  statutes  which  relate  only  to  one 
very  small  class  of  offences.     If  these  texts  from  the  Penta- 


*  Tliia  iDciJent  is  mUDtioaed  bv  L'HcmiiM)^. 
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tench  and  these  precedents  from  the  practice  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim prove  anything,  they  prove  the  whole  criminal  jurispru- 
dence of  the  realm  to  be  a  mass  of  injustice  and  impiety. 
One  witness  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer,  a  burglar,  a 
highwayman,  an  incendiary,  a  ravisher.  Nay,  there  are  cases 
of  high-treason  in  which  only  one  witness  is  required.  One 
witness  can  send  to  Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners. 
Are  you,  tlicn,  prepared  to  say  that  the  law  of  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  offences  against  life  and  property,  is  vicious  and 
ought  to  be  remodelled  ?  If  you  shrink  from  saying  this,  you 
must  admit  that  we  are  now  proposing  to  dispense,  not  with 
a  divine  ordinance  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  but 
simply  with  an  English  rule  of  procedure,  which  applies  to 
not  more  than  two  or  three  crimes,  which  has  not  been  in 
force  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which  derives  all  its  author- 
ity from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
by  another  act  abrogated  or  suspended  without  offence  to  God 
or  men."* 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the  parti- 
tion which  separates  the  functions  of  the  legislator  from  those 
of  the  judge.  "  This  man,"  it  was  said,  "  may  be  a  bad  Eng- 
lishman ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  cause  of  all  good  Eng- 
lishmen. Only  last  year  we  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason.  We  passed 
that  act  because  we  thought  that,  in  those  courts,  the  life  of  a 
subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  not  then  suflSciently 
secured.  Yet  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  government 
was  then  far  more  secure  than  it  will  be  if  this  House  takes  on 
itsc^lf  to  be  the  supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases." 
Warm  eulogies  were  pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode 
of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and  true;  and,  indeed,  the  advan- 
tages of  that  mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  jurors  with 


•  On  this  subject  Smnlriiljro,  nftcrwnnl  Bishop  of  Bristol,  wrote  a  very  Bennihle 
letter,  which  will  be  found  in  Nichols's  niuetrations  of  Literary  llistonr,  iii.,  2A6. 
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cause,  and  a  considerable  mimber  witbuut  cause.  T!ie  twelve, 
from  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  with  their  short 
raflgietracy  till  the  moment  at  which  they  lay  it  down,  are  kept 
separate  from  the  reet  of  the  community.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  cor- 
rupting them.  Every  one  of  them  must  hear  every  woi-d  of  I 
the  evidence  and  every  argument  used  on  either  side.  The 
case  is  then  sunmied  up  by  a  judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is 
guilty  of  partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great 
inquest  of  the  nation.  In  the  trial  of  Fenwick  at  the  bar  I 
of  the  House  of  Commons  all  these  securities  were  wauting. 
Some  hunilreds  of  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom  had  much  , 
more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before  the  case  was  opened, 
pel-formed  the  office  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not 
restrained,  as  a  judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; for  who  was  to  punish  a  Parliament!  They  were  not 
selected,  as  a  jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  a  , 
culprit  to  exclude  his  pei'sonal  and  political  enemies.  The 
arbiters  of  the  prisoner's  fate  came  in  and  went  ont  as  they 
chose.  They  Iieard  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was 
said  against  him,  and  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was 
said  in  his  favor.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill  tliey  were 
exposed  to  every  species  of  iu^ence.  One  member  might 
be  threatened  by  the  eleotoi-s  of  his  horongli  with  the  loss  of 
his  seat;  another  might  obtain  a  frigate  for  Ins  brother  from 
Kussell :  the  vote  nf  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the  caresses 
and  Burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates  arts  were  prac- 
tised and  passions  excited  wliicli  are  unknown  to  well-consti- 
tuted trilmuals,  but  from  which  no  great  popular  assembly 
divided  into  parties  ever  was  or  ever  will  lie  free.  The  rhet- 
oric of  one  orator  called  forth  loud  cries  of  "Ilear  him!"  An- 
other was  coughed  and  scraped  down.  A  thii-d  spoke  against 
time  in  order  that  his  friends  who  were  snpping  might  come 
in  to  divide.*  If  the  life  of  the  most  worthless  man  couM 
be  sported  with  thus,  was  the  life  of  the  most  virtuous  man 


*  L'Hermitige  tells  ub  Ihal  «ucli  Ihiiigs  took  pUcf  in  ihcse  (fphat^s. 
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The  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not,  indeed,  venture  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  public  danger  sufficient  to  justify  an 
Act  of  Attainder.  They  admitted  that  there  might  be  cases 
in  which  the  general  rule  must  bend  to  an  overpowering  ne- 
cessity. But  was  this  such  a  case  ?  Even  if  it  were  granted, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Strafford  and  Monmouth  were 
justly  attainted,  was  Fenwick,  like  Strafford,  a  great  minister 
who  had  long  ruled  England  north  of  Trent,  and  all  Ireland, 
with  absolute  power,  who  was  high  in  the  royal  favor,  and 
whose  capacity,  eloquence,  and  resolution  made  him  an  object 
of  dread  even  in  his  fall  ?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth, 
a  pretender  to  the  crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ? 
Were  all  the  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  en- 
list under  his  banners  ?  What  was  he  but  a  subordinate  plot- 
ter? He  had,  indeed,  once  had. good  employments:  but  he 
had  long  lost  them.  He  had  once  had  a  good  estate :  but  he 
had  wasted  it.  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of  character  he 
liad  never  had.  He  was,  no  doubt,  connected  by  marriage 
witli  a  very  noble  family :  but  that  family  did  not  share  his 
political  prejudices.  What  importance,  then,  had  he,  except 
that  importance  which  his  persecutors  were  most  unwisely 
giving  him  by  breaking  through  all  the  fences  which  guard 
the  lives  of  Englishmen  in  order  to  destroy  him?  Even  if 
he  were  set  at  libertv,  what  could  he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite 
coffee-houses,  squeeze  oranges,  and  drink  the  health  of  Limp? 
If,  however,  the  government,  supported  by  the  Lords  and  tlie 
Commons,  by  the  fleet  and  the  army,  by  a  militia  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by  the  half  million  of 
men  who  had  signed  the  Association,  did  really  apprehend 
danger  from  this  poor  ruined  baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  might  be  withheld  from  him.  He  might 
be  kept  within  four  walls  as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  his  doing  mischief.  It  could  hardly  bo  contended  that  he 
was  an  enemy  so  terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only 
wlien  he  was  in  the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  l>o  found  for 
this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  far  more  objectionable.  But  it 
was  siiid  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  disposed 
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to  regaixJ  aiich  precedents  ratlier  as  waruings  than  as  exam- 
ples. It  liail  many  times  happened  that  an  Act  of  Attainder, 
passed  in  a  tit  of  servility  or  animosity,  Lad,  when  fortune 
had  changed,  or  wiien  pasaiun  had  cooled,  been  repealed  and 
solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust.  Thus,  in  old  times,  the  act 
which  was  passed  against  Koger  Mortimer,  in  the  paroxysm 
of  a  resentment  not  unprovoked,  had  been,  at  n  calmer  mo- 
ment, rescinded,  on  the  ground  that,  however  guilty  he  might 
have  been,  he  had  not  liad  fair  play  for  hia  life.  Thus,  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  the  law  whieli  at- 
tainted Strafford  had  been  annulled,  witliout  one  dissentiunt 
voice.  Nor,  it  was  added,  ought  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that, 
whether  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary  law  of  causo  and  effect,  or 
by  tlio  extraordinary  judgment  of  God,  pereous  who  had  been 
eager  to  pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  had  repeatedly  per- 
islied  by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more  nuscru- 
pnlouB  use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  bis 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell;  and  it  was  by  an  nnscrupa- 
lous  uao  of  the  legislative  power  that  be  was  himself  destroy- 
ed. If  it  were  true  that  the  unhappy  gentleman  whose  fate 
was  now  trembling  in  the  balance  had  himself  formerly  borne 
a  part  in  a  proceeding  similar  to  that  whieli  was  now  insti- 
tuted against  ]iim,was  not  tliis  a  fact  which  ought  to  enggcat 
very  eerions  reflections  i  Those  who  tauntingly  reminded 
Fcnwick  that  he  had  supported  the  bill  which  had  attainted 
Monmouth  might  perhaps  themselves  bo  tauntingly  remind- 
ed, in  some  dark  and  terrible  hour,  that  they  bad  supported 
the  bill  which  had  attainted  Fenwick,  "Let  us  remember 
what  vicissitndc3S  we  have  seen.  Let  us,  from  so  many  signal 
examples  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  leani  moderation  in 
prtJSperity.  How  little  we  thought,  when  we  saw  this  man 
a  favorite  courtier  at  Whitehall,  a  general  surrounded  with 
military  pomp  at  Hounslow.  that  wo  should  live  to  sec  him 
standing  at  our  bar,  and  awaiting  h'la  doom  from  our  lips ! 
And  how  far  is  it  from  certain  that  we  may  not  one  day,  in 
the  bitterness  of  our  souls,  vainly  invoke  tlie  protection  of 
those  mild  laws  which  we  now  treat  so  lightly!  (Jod  forbid 
that  we  should  ever  again  be  subject  to  tyi-nmiy!     But  God 
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forbid,  above  all,  that  our  tyrants  should  ever  be  able  to  plead, 
in  justification  of  the  worst  that  they  can  inflict  upon  us,  prec- 
edents furnished  by  ourselves !" 

These  topics,  skilfully  handled,  produced  a  great  effect  on 
many  moderate  Whigs.  Montague  did  his  best  to  rally  his 
followers.  We  still  possess  the  rude  outline  of  what  must 
have  been  a  most  effective  peroration.  "Gentlemen  warn 
us  " — this,  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to  have  been  wliat  he 
said — "  not  to  furnish  King  James  with  a  precedent  which,  if 
ever  he  should  be  restored,  he  may  use  against  oureelves.  Do 
they  really  believe  tliat,  if  that  evil  day  shall  ever  come,  this 
just  and  necessary  law  will  be  the  pattern  which  he  will  imi- 
tate ?  No,  sir,  his  model  will  be,  not  our  bill  of  attainder,  but 
his  own ;  not  our  bill,  which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most 
fair  hearing,  inflicts  deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty 
head  ;  but  his  own  bill,  which,  without  a  defence,  w-ithout  an 
investigation,  witliout  an  accusation,  doomed  near  three  thou- 
sand people,  whose  only  crimes  were  their  English  blood  and 
their  Protestant  faith,  the  men  to  the  gallows,  and  the  women 
to  tlie  stake.  That  is  the  precedent  which  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never  mav  be  able 
to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punishment 
may  restrain  those  enemies  of  our  country  who  wish  to  see 
him  ruling  in  London  as  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  give  my  vote 
for  this  bill." 

In  si)ite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  ministry, 
tlie  minority  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  debates  pro- 
ceeded. The  (juestion  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one.  On  tlie 
question  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  the  Ayes  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  twenty-eiglit. 
On  the  (juestion  that  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were  a 
hun<lre<l  and  eiijhtv-nine,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  flftv-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  the  bill  was  carried  up 
The  mil  of  ^^  ^'^^  Lords.  Itefore  it  arrived,  the  Ix>rds  had 
h!Mrup*t»'the'  i"J»de  preparations  to  receive  it.  Every  peer  who 
u.nN.  ^^.j^p  absent  from  town  had  been  summoned  up: 

every  peer  who  disobeyed  the  summons  and  was  unable  to 
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give  a  eatiafiictor;  csplaiiation  of  Lie  disobedience  was  taken 
into  cTiBtody  by  Black  Rod.  On  tlie  day  tixed  for  the  lirst 
leading,  thu  crowd  on  tfie  lieiiches  was  iiiipreoodeiited.  The 
whole  number  of  temporal  Lorde,  exclusive  of  minors,  Roman 
Catlio!i(Mi.  and  nonjurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  i 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  wuro  in  tlioir  places.  Many  i 
tlioHglit  that  the  Bishojts  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if  ' 
not  required,  to  witlidraw;  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those 
who  ministered  at  the  altai-s  of  (iod  were  forbid<len  to  take 
any  part  in  the  inHiction  of  capita]  puniebment.  On  the  trial 
of  a  peer  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  the  prelates  always  re-  ' 
tire,  and  leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  condemned  by  I 
laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseendy  that  a  divine  should 
doom  his  fellow-crealiiree  to  death  as  a  judge,  it  must  be  still 
more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them  to  death  as  a  legta- 
Ifltor.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  he  contracts  that 
stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards  with  horror;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  are  some  grave  objections 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of  Attainder  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice. In  fact,  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Straf- 
foi-d  was  nnder  consideration, all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew. 
Now.  however,  the  example  of  Cranmer,  who  had  voted  for 
some  of  the  most  infamous  acts  of  attainder  that  over  passed, 
was  thought  more  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  thore  was  a  great 
muster  of  lawn  sloeves,*  It  was  very  properly  re«5olved  that, 
on  this  occasion,  the  privilege  of  voting  by  prt),xy  should  be 
suspended,  that  the  House  should  bo  called  over  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  every  sitting,  and  that  every  Lonl  who 
did  not  answer  to  his  name  should  he  taken  into  custody.t 

Meanwhile  the  unqniet  brain  of  Monmonth  was  teeming 
with  strange  designs.  He  had  now  reached  a  time  of  life  at 
/.nirtmoi  which  youth  conld  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
xonmDiiih.  pjjgg  fgy  jjjg  faults ;  bnt  he  was  more  wayward  and 
eccentric  than  ever.    Both  in  his  intellectual  and  in  his  moral 

•  Sm  a  Iriirr  ci(  Ktnalridec  to  (iough  dmcd  Xov.  ni,  Iiie6,  iii  NithotsV  UioBtn^ 
tions  of  Utonirx  niftnrr,  il<.,  SfiS. 
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character  there  was  an  abundance  of  tliose  fine  qualities  which 
may  be  called  luxuries,  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  those 
solid  qualities  which  are  of  the  first  necessity.  lie  had  brill- 
iant wit  and  ready  invention  without  common -sense,  and 
chivalrous  generosity  and  delicacy  without  coiiimon  honesty, 
lie  was  capable  of  risin":  to  the  part  of  the  Black  Prince; 
and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of  Fuller.  His 
political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most  dishonorablp  ac- 
tions: yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  those  motives  to 
which  most  of  the  dishonorable  actions  of  politicians  are  to 
be  ascribed.  lie  valued  power  little,  and  money  less.  Of 
fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he  sometimes  stooped  to 
be  a  knave — for  no  milder  word  will  come  uj)  to  the  truth — 
it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and  to  astonish  other  people. 
In  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved  ambuscades,  surprises, 
night  attacks.  lie  now  imagined  that  he  had  a  glorious  op- 
portunity of  making  a  sensation,  of  producing  a  great  com- 
motion ;  and  the  temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so 
restless  as  his. 

lie  knew,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
which  Fenwick  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to  treat  as  cal- 
umnies, were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possible  to  prove 
that  th(»y  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy  of  William,  to 
bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political  world  into  inextrica- 
ble confusion  ? 

Nothing  could  be  <lone  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner; 
ami  with  the  ])risoner  it  was  im|>ossible  to  communicate  di- 
rectly. It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of  more 
than  one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  Mor- 
dauni",  and  Monmouth's  fii-st  cousin.  Her  gallantries  wei^e 
notorious ;  and  her  lord  had,  some  yeai*s  before,  tried  to  in- 
duce his  lu-other  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for  dissolving  his  mar- 
riage :  but  the  4ittemj)t  had  been  <lefeate(],  in  consequence 
partly  of  tlui  zeal  with  which  Monmouth  liad  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  his  kinswoman.  Her  (irace,  thougli  separated  from  her 
husban<l,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  associated 
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with  many  women  of  faabion,  among  whom  were  Lady  Marj 
Feuwick,  and  a  relatiuii  of  Lady  Mary,  iifimed  Elizabetb  Law- 
sou.  Hy  the  instrumentality  of  the  L)tiche88,  Monmouth  con-  ( 
veyed  to  the  prisoner  several  papers  containing  siiggestious  ' 
framed  with  much  art.  Let  !Sir  John — such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  these  suggestions — boldly  affirm  that  his  confession 
is  true,  that  he  has  brought  accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed, 
but  .not  on  common  hearsay:  let  him  aver  that  he  has  de- 
rived his  knowledge  from  the  highest  quartere;  and  let  him 
point  out  a  mode  in  which  his  veracity  may  be  easily  brought 
to  the  test.  Let  him  pray  that  the  EarU  of  Portland  and 
Eomney,  wlio  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the  royal  conlidence, 
may  be  asked  whether  they  ai'e  not  in  posRession  of  infor- 
mation agreeing  with  what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray 
that  the  King  may  be  requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the 
evidence  which  caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlbor- 
ough, and  any  letters  which  may  have  been  intercepted  while 
passing  between  Saint  Germains  and  Lord  Godolpbiu.  "  Un- 
less," said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents,  "Sir  John  ia 
under  a  fate,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my 
counsel.  If  he  does,  his  life  and  honor  are  safe.  If  he  does 
not,  he  is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his 
usual  license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth 
one  of  William's  best  titles  to  glory:  "lie  is  the  worst  of 
men.  He  has  acted  basely.  He  pretends  not  to  Iwliovo 
those  charges  agninst  Shrewsbury,  Ktissell,  Marlborough,  Go- 
dolphiu.  And  yet  he  kunwe"  —  and  Monmouth  confirmed 
the  assertion  by  a  tremendous  oath — "he  knows  that  every  i 
word  of  the  charges  is  true." 

The  i»apers  written  by  Monmouth  were  delivered  by  Lady  I 
Mary  to  her  hnsband.    If  the  advice  whieh  they  contained! 
had  been  followed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  object  I 
of  the  adviser  would  have  l>een  attained.     The  King  would 
have  been  bitterly  mortiHed :  tliere  would  have  been  a  gen- 
eral panic  among  public  men  of  every  party:  even   Marl- 
borough's serene  fortitude  would  have  been  severely  tried ; 
and   Shrewsbury  would  probably  have   shot  himself.      But 
that  Fenwick  would  have  put  himself  in  a  better  sitnatioD  is 
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by  no  means  clear.  Such  was  Ijis  own  opinion.  lie  saw  that 
the  step  which  he  was  urged  to  take  was  hazardous.  He 
knew  tliat  he  was  urged  to  take  that  step,  not  because  it  was 
likely  to  save  himself,  but  because  it  was  certain  to  annoy 
others;  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  Monmouth's  tool. 

On  the  lirst  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earliest 
stage  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  confession,  which 
i)ri«tesofthe  '^^^^  ^J  ^^^^  royal  connnand,  been  laid  ou  the  table, 
wiurf  Atuin-  ^*^s  read ;  and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  ''  No- 
''*^^'  body  can  wonder,"  he  said,  *'  that  a  nian  whose 

head  is  in  danger  should  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing 
others.  I  assure  Your  Lordships  that,  since  the  accession  of 
his  present  Majesty,  I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  John 
on  any  subject  whatever ;  and  this  1  declare  on  my  word  of 
honor.'"*  Marlborough's  assertion  may  have  been  true :  but 
it  was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all  that  Fen- 
wick  had  said,  (lodolphin  went  farther.  '^  I  certainly  did," 
he  said, '*  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King  James 
and  of  his  Queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  both.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those 
who  are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attnched  to 
their  interest.  That  I  cannot  help.  But  it  is  utterly  false 
that  I  have  had  any  such  dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint 
(lermains  as  are  described  in  the  paper  which  Your  Lord- 
ships have  heard  read."t 

Fenwick  was  then  brought  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  interrogated 
liim,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth,  who  could  not  believe 
that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate  had  produced 
no  effect,  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging  manner,  ([uos- 
tions  intended  to  bring  out  answers  which  would  have  been 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  accused  Ix)rd8.  No  such  an- 
swer, however,  was  to  bo  extracted  from  Fenwick.  Mon- 
mouth saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations  had  failed.  En- 
rage<l  and  disappointed,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  be- 


*  Wtiarton  to  Shrcwsbunr,  Doc.  1,  1690  ;  I/IIermitai^c,  of  the  samu  date 
t  L*Ilermitaf;c,  Dec.  ^V*  ^^^^  \  Wharton  to  Shrcwsbun*,  Dec.  1. 
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came  moro  zcaluiis  for  the  biil  tban  any  otiier  peer  in  the 
Uonw!.     Everybudy  noticed  the  rapid  cliange  iti  his  teiiipei*  , 
and  manner:  but  that  change  was  ul  first  imputed  merely  to 
liis  well-known  levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  into 
coDsideratioa ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  acconipHnied  by  hie 
counsel,  was  iu  attendanee.  But,  before  he  wus  called  in,  a 
previous  quesliou  was  raised.  Several  diatingnislied  Tories, 
particularly  Nottingham,  Uocliester,  Nonnanby,  and  Leeds, 
said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle  to  intinire  whether  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unless  the  IIouBe  was  of 
opinion  that  he  wus  a  person  so  formidable  that,  if  guilty,  he 
ought  to  be  attainted  by  Att  of  Parliament.  They  did  not 
wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any  evidence,  Foi",  even  on  the  sujj- 
position  that  tho  evidence  left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality, 
they  should  still  think  it  better  to  leave  him  unpunished  than 
to  make  a  law  for  punishing  him.  The  general  sense,  how- 
ever, was  decidedly  for  proceeding.*  The  prisoner  and  his 
counsel  were  allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves; 
and  at  length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle 
commenced  in  earnest. 

The  debates  were  tlie  longest  and  the  hottest,  the  divis- 
ions were  the  largest,  the  protests  were  the  most  numerously 
signed  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
House  of  Peere.  Repeatedly  the  benches  continued  to  bo 
filled  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  past  midnight.+  The 
health  of  many  lords  suffered  severely:  for  the  winter  was 
bitterly  cold:  but  the  majority  wag  not  disposed  to  be  indul- 
gent. One  evening  Devonshire  was  unwell:  he  stole  away 
and  went  to  bed;  but  Black  Rod  was  soon  sent  to  bring  him 
back,  Leeds,  whose  constitution  was  extremely  infirm,  com- 
plained loudly.  '*  It  is  very  well,"  he  said,  "  for  young  gen- 
tlemen to  sit  down  to  their  snppcrs  and  their  wine  at  two 
o'clock  ID  the  morning :  but  some  of  us  old  men  are  likely  to 
be  of  as  mudi  use  here  as  they ;  and  we  shall  boou  be  in  our 


•  I flnls' Journals,  Dec.  8,  111 
t  L'IIermItagc.Dec.H.i}<l 
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graves  if  we  are  forced  to  keep  sueli  hours  at  such  a  season."* 
So  strongly  was  party-spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  House  continued  to  sit  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were  Roches- 
ter, Nottingham,  Nornianby,  and  Leeds.  The  chief  orators 
on  the  other  side  were  Taukerville,  wlio,  in  spite  of  the  deep 
stains  which  a  life  singularly  unfortunate  had  left  on  his 
public  and  private  character,  always  spoke  with  an  eloquence 
which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers ;  Burnet,  who  made 
a  great  display  of  historical  learning;  Wharton,  whose  lively 
and  familiar  style  of  speaking,  acquired  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, sometimes  shocked  the  formality  of  the  Lords;  and 
Monmouth,  who  had  always  carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to 
the  verge  of  licentiousness,  and  who  now  never  opened  his 
lips  without  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  ad- 
versary. A  very  few  nobles  of  great  weight — Devonshire, 
Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Ormond  —  fonned  a  third  party. 
They  were  willing  to  use  the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confession 
out  of  the  prisoner.  But  they  were  determined  not  to  give 
a  final  vote  for  sending  him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  secondary 
evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved  should  be  ad- 
mitted. On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate  by  a  pow- 
erful speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake 
to  answer  without  premeditation.  A  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  lords  were  present — a  number  unprecedented  in  our  his- 
tory. There  were  seventy  -  three  Contents,  and  fifty -thi'ee 
Not  Contents.  Thirty-six  of  the  minority  protested  against 
the  decision  of  the  House.f 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question  wheth- 
er the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  debute  was 
diversified  by  a  curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in  a  vehement 
declamation,  threw  some  severe  and  well-merited  reflections 


•  L'lloniiitnjcc,  Dec.  JJi  l^^®- 

f  Lonls'  Journals,  Dec.  IB,  1696 ;  L'Hermita^,  Dec.  J  J  ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury, 
DiH\  15.     Wunit  the  numbers  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  Vernon  and 


L'llerinituge.     I  have  followed  Vernon. 
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oii  tli«  memory  of  the  late  Lord  JefFroys.  The  title  and  part 
of  the  ill-guttun  wciilth  uf  Jeffi-eye  hnd  deEcetided  to  his  e 
a  disnuhite  Ind,  wlio  had  lately  come  of  age,  and  who  wb£  then 
aittiiijj;  iu  the  UoiiBe.  The  young  man  fired  at  hearing  hie  fa- 
ther reviled.  The  House  was  fort-ed  to  interfere,  and  to  make 
both  the  dispntantB  promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  fur- 
ther. On  this  day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peers  were 
present.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy-three  to 
fifty-tivo ;  and  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.* 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwit-k's  eonnige  wouM 
give  way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die. 
llitherto  he  might  have  fluttered  himself  with  Iioihjs  that  the 
bill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had  passed  one  House, 
and  seemed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it  was  probable  tliat  lie 
would  save  himself  by  disclosing  all  ttial  he  knew.  He  waa 
again  put  to  the  bar  and  interrogated.  He  refused  to  answer, 
on  the  ground  that  his  answers  might  be  used  against  him  by 
the  crown  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  iissured  that  the  House 
would  protect  him  :  but  he  pretended  that  this  assurance  waa 
not  Butticient :  the  House  was  not  always  sitting :  he  might 
be  brought  to  trial  during  a  recess,  and  hanged  before  their 
Lordships  met  again.  The  n>yal  word  alone,  he  said,  would 
be  a  complete  gnaranteo.  The  Peers  ordered  him  to  he  re- 
movod,  and  immediately  resolved  that  Wharton  should  go  to 
Kensington,  and  should  entreat  His  Majesty  to  give  the  pledge 
which  the  prisoner  reqnii-ed.  Wlinrton  hikstened  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  hastened  hack  with  a  gracious  answer.  Fenwjek  was 
again  placed  at  the  bar.  The  royal  word,  he  was  told,  had 
been  passed  that  nothing  which  he  might  say  there  should  l>e 
used  against  him  in  any  other  place.  Still  he  made  difficul- 
ties. Ho  might  confess  all  that  lie  knew,  and  yet  might  be 
told  that  he  was  still  kce^^ing  something  back.  In  short,  he 
would  say  nothing  till  he  had  a  pardon.  He  was  then,  for 
the  last  time,  solemnly  cautioned  from  the  wool-sack.  Ue 
was  assured  that,  if  he  would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords, 


•  Lonifl"  JouniBlii,  Dec.  18, 1U9B ;  ^ 
^     1  Uiko  the  numbere  frum  Vet 
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they  would  be  intercessors  for  him  at  tlie  foot  of  the  tlirone, 
and  tliat  tlioir  intercession  wonld  not  be  nnsiiccessful.  If  Im 
coutinued  obstinate,  tliej'  would  proceed  witli  the  bill,  A 
sbort  interval  was  allowed  hiiti  for  consideration  ;  and  he  was 
then  required  to  give  liis  final  answer.  "  I  have  given  it,"  he 
said  :  "I  have  no  security'.  If  I  had,  I  should  be  glad  to  sat- 
isfy the  House."  lie  was  then  carried  back  to  his  cell:  and 
the^eers  separated,  liaving  sat  far  into  the  night.* 

At  noon  they  met  again.  The  third  reading  was  moved. 
Tenison  spoke  for  the  bill  flrith  more  ability  than  had  been 
expected  from  him,  and  Mmimouth  with  as  much  sharpness 
as  in  the  previous  debates.  But  Devonshire  declared  that  he 
could  go  no  farther.  Ho  had  hoped  that  fear  would  induce 
Fenwiek  to  make  a  frank  confession :  that  hope  was  at  an 
end:  the  question  now  was  simply  whether  this  man  should 
be  put  to  death  by  an  act  of  Parliament;  and  to  that  question 
Devonshire  said  that  be  must  unswer,  "  Not  Content."  It  is 
not  easy  to  undei'stand  on  what  principle  he  can  have  thought 
himself  justified  in  threateuiug  to  do  what  he  did  not  think 
himself  justified  in  doing.  He  was.  however,  followed  by 
Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke,  and  two  or  three  others.  Dev- 
onshire, in  the  name  of  his  little  party,  and  Itocliester,  in  the 
name  of  the  Tories,  offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  uiode 
of  pi-oceeding,  if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  But  the  majority,  though  weakened  by 
tliQ  defection  of  some  considcniblo  men,  was  still  a  majority. 
And  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise.  The  third  read- 
ing was  carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty-one.     Fifty- 


•  Lonls'  Journals,  Dec.  28,  IflBB;  L'tlertnilagr,  j^  ,-  In  the  Vernon  Con»- 
apaniknoe  thprc  is  a  letter  from  Vernon  Ui  Shrewshury  giiing  m  acoounl  of  Ihu 
tnniuctions  o(  ihU  dnj ;  but  It  ia  crroneouslj'  'IttHl  Dm.  a,  >ii<l  \*  i<1*CPd  «oronl- 
ing  lo  tli»t  dat*.  This  U  not  the  onlr  bluoder  of  the  kini).  A  Icltw  Iroiti  Vcmon 
ti>  ShK*iibury,  cTidi^ntt}  wrUlm  on  the  till  uf  Kov«inb«r,  letKt,  i>  UhImI  and  placsd 
u  u  leltw  of  (he  7th  of  Januarr,  jenT,  The  Vmion  tVirrenpon.Imce  i«  of  grttl 
Take:  but  it  ia  h  111  edltud  thai  it  rannul  be  safclr  used  iriihmil  much  caulkin, 
and  eotutant  reference  to  otiicr  anlhoritica.  0(  the  iiotw  it  "laj  be  tulfidcnt  M 
u;  that  the  writer  of  tliein  had  never  hnanl  of  Aaron  Smith,  the  eelcbratcd  Solic- 
itor of  liic  TrcBeui7,  and  the  chief  butt,  during  manv  rcarv,  of  llic  Jai-ohUe  lilwl- 
lera.  Bee  the  letter  of  Vemun  to  Shren-Bbury.  Xov.  14,  1096. 
V.-U 
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tliree  Lords  lecordod  tlioit  dissent;  aud  furty-one  subsciiVjed 
a  prolfst,  in  wliicli  llie  arguments  agaiuBt  the  bill  were  ably 
Binnined  up.*  The  Peers  whom  Feuwick  had  accused  took 
different  sides.  Marlborough  steadily  voted  with  the  major- 
ity, and  indueed  Prince  George  to  do  the  same,  Godolphiu 
Hs  steadily  voted  with  the  minority,  but,  with  characteristic 
wariness,  abstained  from  giving,  either  in  the  debate  or  in  the 
form  of  a  written  protest,  any  reason  for  his  votes.  No  part 
of  his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  hie  conduct  to  any  exaki'd 
motive.  It  is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from  office 
by  the  Whigs  and  foreed  to  take  refuge  among  the  Tories,  , 
lie  tlionght  it  advisable  to  go  with  his  party.-f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  attention 

of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  whicli  deeply  concerned 

tJie  honor  of  their  order.     Lady  Marv  Fenwick  had 

rrocwtlniti  ,  ,        ,  .    1 

•tfdntiuun-  been,  not  nnnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resent- 
ment by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  hud,  after 
professing  a  great  desire  to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  become  the  most  merciless  of  her  lnieband"s  jierse- 
cutora;  and  all  tliis  solely  because  tlie  unfortunate  prisoner 
wonld  not  suffer  himself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  < 
accomplishing  of  a  wild  scheme  of  misuhief.  She  miglit  be 
excused  for  thinking  tliat  revenge  would  be  sweet.  In  her 
rage  she  showed  to  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  the  pa- 
pers which  she  had  received  from  the  Dnchess  of  Norfolk. 
Carlisle  ijrouglit  the  subject  before  the  Lords.  The  papers 
were  produced.  Lady  Mary  declared  that  she  had  received 
them  from  the  Duchess.  The  Dncliess  declared  that  she  had 
received  them  from  Monmouth.  Elizabeth  Lawson  confirm- 
ed the  evidence  of  her  two  friends.  AH  the  bitter  tilings 
which  the  petulant  Earl  had  said  about  William  were  repeat- 
ed. The  rage  of  both  the  great  factions  broke  forth  with  un- 
governable violence.  The  Whigs  were  exasperated  by  dis- 
covering that  Monmonth  had  been  secretly  laboring  to  briug 
to  shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  with  whose  reputation 


■  Lords'  Joiinials.  Dix.  23,  1688 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dm.  21 ;  L'HcrmiUige, 
;  "  t  ViTnon  to  Sbrewiburj,  Dec.  ai,  16M6. 
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tbe  repntatiun  of  tlie  wliole  purty  was  bound  up.  The  Tories 
accneecl  liiiii  of  dealing  treacheioualy  and  cruelly  by  tbo  pris- 
oner and  tbe  prisoner'a  wife.  Both  among  the  Wbigs  and 
among  the  Tories  Monmoutli  had,  by  bis  eneere  aud  invec- 
tives, made  nuiiieroua  personal  enemies,  whom  fear  of  bis  wit 
and  of  bis  sword  had  liitherto  ke])t  in  hwg.*  All  theso  ene- 
mies were  iiow  open-mouthed  af^inst  bim.  There  was  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  lie  would  be  able  to  say  in  bis  defence. 
His  eloipience,  tbe  correspondent  of  the  States-general  wrote, 
bad  often  annoyed  others.  He  would  now  want  it  all  to  pro- 
tect hiinself.t  That  eloquence,  indeed,  was  of  a  kind  nmch 
better  suited  to  attack  than  to  defence.  Moimiontb  spoke 
near  three  boura  in  a  confused  and  rambling  manner,  boast- 
ed extravagantly  of  his  services  and  sacrifices,  told  tbe  House 
that  he  bad  borne  a  great  part  in  the  licvohition,  that  be  had 
made  four  voyages  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  be  bad 
since  refused  great  places,  that  lie  liad  always  held  lucre  in 
contempt.  "'  I,""  be  said,  turning  significantly  to  Noltingbam, 
"have  bought  no  great  estate :  I  have  built  no  palace:  I  am 
twenty  thousand  itounds  poorer  tliun  when  I  entered  public 
life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to  fall  about  my 
cars.  Wlio  that  remembers  what  I  have  done  siid  suffered 
for  His  Majefity  will  believe  that  I  would  speak  disrespectful- 
ly of  bim  !"  He  solemnly  declared — and  this  was  tbe  most 
serious  of  tlio  many  serious  faults  of  his  long  and  unquiet  life 
— that  ho  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  wbicli  had  caused 
BO  much  scandal.  The  Papists,  be  said,  bated  him :  tbey  bad 
laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him :  his  ungrateful  kinswoman  had 
conecnted  to  be  tbeir  implement,  and  bad  requited  tbe  6tren- 
aous  efforts  which  ho  bad  niado  in  dcfcneo  of  iicr  honor  by 
trying  to  blast  his.  When  be  concluded  there  was  a  long  ei- 
lencc.  He  asked  whether  their  Lordsbipe  wished  him  to  with- 
draw.   Then  Ixed«,  to  whom  be  had  once  professed  a  strong 

*  Dohiia,  who  knew  Uonmoulh  well,  dMnibcR  him  thn* :  "  n  aruit  lie  I'mpril 
InfintmeDt,  cl  niftnc  Uu  plus  Ngr^ble;  maiii  H  y  avoil  un  pvu  trop  ilv  haut  et  Jo 
bM  iMtti  Min  fait  II  nu  Mruit  vv  <|iib  i<'^ii>ii  (|iiu  <]u  mfiiuiger  Im  gfiw;  et  II  tur> 
lupinoit  k  I'outruin'  orux  qui  tii-  lu)  |>lai«uii'ut  pu." 

t  L'tlcrmiU^,  Jut.  ^\.  ieV7. 
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attachment,  but  w)ioiu  lie  Iiad  deserted  with  charaeteriBtic  iii' 
conetaiicy  and  assailed  with  characteristic  petulance,  seizecl 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  liiniself.  "It  is  quite  miiiecoB- 
eary,"  the  shvewd  old  etatestnau  said, "that  tlie  nohio  Earl 
should  withdraw  at  present.  The  question  which  we  have 
now  to  decide  is  merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do  not 
deserve  our  censure,  Wiio  wrote  them  is  a  question  whidi 
may  be  considered  hereafter."  It  was  then  moved  and  unan- 
imously resolved  that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  tliat 
the  author  had  been  guilty  of  a  hi^h  crime  and  misdemeanor. 
Monmouth  himself  was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced  to 
join  in  cnndemuirig  his  own  compositions.*  Then  the  House 
proceedud  to  inquire  by  whom  the  letters  had  been  written. 
The  chai-acter  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  did  not  stand  high : 
but  her  testimony  was  coutirmed  both  by  direct  and  by  cir- 
cumstautial  evideuce.  Her  husband  said,  with  sour  pleasant- 
ry, that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  deposed.  "My 
Lord  tliought  bcr  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  mc;  and,  if  she 
is  good  enough  to  be  wife  to  lue,  I  am  sure  that  she  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  witness  against  him."  In  a  House  of  about 
eighty  peers,  only  eight  or  ten  seemed  incliucd  to  show  any 
favor  to  Monmouth.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of 
which  be  had,  in  the  most  sulenm  manner,  protested  that  be 
was  innocent:  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower:  he  was  turned  out 
of  all  his  places:  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Ooun- 
cil-book-t  It  might  well  have  been  thought  tJiat  the  ruin  of 
liis  fame  and  of  his  foilnncs  was  irreparable.  But  there  was 
about  his  nature  an  elasticity  which  notliiug  could  subdue. 
In  his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a  falcon  just  caged, 
and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained,  have  died  of  mere 
impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild  and  roman- 
tic Bchcmes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties  and 
avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.  When  he  regaint-d  Ins  lib- 
erty, he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  dishonored  man,  more 

■  Lords'  JoumslH,  Jsn.  fl,  169);  Vemon  U>  Sbrcmbur?,  of  the  tame  data; 
L'llermilnipi,  Jan.  \^. 

I  Lords'  JoumaU,  Jan,  IS,  lee);  Vernua  lo  Sliieirgbun.  of  the  iaioe  dsie; 
L'Hermitogi!,  oC  the  lame  dale. 
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hated  by  the  Wliigs  than  any  Tory,  and  by  the  Tories  tliaii 
any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he  talked  of  re- 
tiring to  the  country,  living  like  a  farinei',  and  putting  his 
Countess  into  the  dairy  to  cliiirn  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet, 
evcii  after  tliiu  fall,  that  mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and  rose 
higher  than  ever.  When  he  next  appeared  before  the  world, 
he  had  iniieritod  the  earldom  of  the  head  of  liis  family:  he 
had  ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ; 
and  he  soon  addod  new  lustre  to  the  name  of  Peterborongh. 
lie  was  still  all  air  and  tire.  Hie  ready  wit  and  hia  dauntless 
courage  made  him  formidable :  eoirie  amiable  qualities,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  vices,  and  some  great  exploits, 
of  which  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless  levitj'  with 
which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular;  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of  who^  achieve- 
ments they  were  proud,  and  who  was  not  more  distinguished 
by  parts  and  valor  than  by  courtesy  and  generosity,  had  stoop- 
ed ti)  trit'ka  worthy  of  the  pillory. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  fate  of 
Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honor  of 
^^  Shrewsbury  was  safe.     He  had  been  trininpliantly 

^iinoo'  acquitted  of  the  charges  contained  in  Fenwick's 
confession.  IIo  was  sooTi  afterward  still  more  tri- 
umphantly acquitted  of  a  still  more  odious  charge.  A  wretch- 
ed spy  named  Matthew  Smith,  who  thought  that  he  had  not 
been  sufiiciently  rewarded,  and  was  bent  on  Iwing  revenged, 
affirmed  that  Shrewsbury  had  received  early  inforuuition  of 
the  Assassination  Plot,  hut  had  siipprcBsed  that  information, 
and  had  taken  no  mcaenres  to  prevent  the  conspirators  from 
accomplisliing  their  design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calunmy 
no  poraon  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt.  The 
King  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove  his  minister's  in- 
nocence; and  the  Peers,  after  examining  Smith,  pronounced 
the  iiccnsation  unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was  cleared  as  far  as 
it  wa«  in  the  jwiwer  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  I'arliament  tn 


clear  him.     lie  had 
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and  the  favor  of  tlie  jHvipIe.     No  man  had  a  gi-cater  number 
of  devoted  friends.     He  w.4S  the  i<Iol  of  the  Whigs:  yot  he 
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was  not  personally  disliked  bj  the  Tories.      It  should  eoem 
that  his  Gituation  was  one  which  Peterboiongh   might  wull 
have  envied.      But  happiness  and  misery  are  from  within. 
Peterborough  had  one  of  those  minds  of  whieli  the  deepest 
wounds  heal  and  leave  no  scar.     Slirewsbnry  hud  one  of  those 
minds  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  may  fester  to  thu  death. 
He  had  been  publicly  accused  of  corresponding  with  Saint  , 
Germains ;  and,  thongh  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  hud  pro-  I 
nounced  him  innocent,  Iiis  conscicnco  told  him  that  he  was  ] 
guilty.     Tlie  pi'aises  which  lie  knew  that  ho  had  not  deserved  \ 
Bounded  to  him  like  reproaches.     lie  never  regained  his  lost  I 
peace  of  mind.     lie  loft  office:  but  one  cruel  recollection  ac-  J 
conipanicd  him  into  retirement.     He  left  England:  but  uue  ' 
cruel  recollection  pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines.    Un  a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his 
country,  he  again,  after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years, 
stood  forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  16S8.     Scarcely  anything  in 
history  is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam, 
lighting  np  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splendid- 
ly, and  wliich  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  tronbled  and 
gloomy. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  Lords  read  the  Bill  of  Attainder 
the  thii-d  time,  they  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Tti*  Bill  o(  Ai-  The  fate  of  Fenwiek,  consequently,  remained  dur- 
uii»wt>»Hi  i„g  more  than  a  fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the  in- 
terval plans  of  escape  were  formed ;  and  it  was  thought  nec- 
essary to  place  a  strong  military  guard  round  Newgate.* 
Some  Jacobites  knew  William  so  little  as  to  send  him  anony- 
mous letters,  threatening  that  he  should  be  shot  or  stabbed 
if  he  dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head.+  On  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  of  January  he  passed  the  bill.  lie 
at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill  which  anthorizc<l  the  govern- 
ment to  detain  Bernard!  and  some  other  conspirators  in  cus- 
tody during  twelve  inonths.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a 
deeply  mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  | 
Countess  of  Ailesbury  had  watehed  with  intense  anxiety  the 
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proceedings  Bgainst  Sir  Joliii.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as 
Sir  .Tohn  in  treason,  vtns,  like  Sir  John,  id  cuutineiijeiit,  and 
liad,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Goodman's  tlight.  She 
had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  by  which 
a  criminal  who  was  beyond  ttie  reach  of  tlie  ordinary  law 
might  I)e  punished.  Uer  terror  had  increased  at  every  stage 
in  llio  progresft  of  the  Bill  of  Attuinder.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her  agitation  became 
greater  than  lier  frame  conld  snpport.  When  she  heard  the 
Bonnd  of  the  guns  which  aiinonnced  that  the  King  was  on  his 
way  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into  iite.  and  died  in  a  few  lioiire.* 
Even  after  tiie  bill  had  become  law,  eU'ennnns  efforts  were 
made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw  herself  at  William's 
AiirmpKin  feet,  and  offered  him  a  petition.  lie  took  the  p«- 
""'"""'''*  per  fram  her  hand,  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it 
should  be  considered,  but  that  the  matter  was  one  of  public 
concern,  and  that  he  must  deliberate  with  his  ministers  be- 
fore he  decided-t  She  then  addressed  herself  to  the  Lords. 
She  told  them  that  her  husband  had  not  expoctetl  his  doom, 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that 
he  had  not,  during  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine. 
They  were  easily  induced  to  reijne&t  thiit  lie  nn'ght  be  res- 
pited for  a  week.  A  respite  was  granted ;  but,  forty-eight 
hours  before  it  expired,  I^dy  Mary  presented  to  the  1101x18 
Another  jtetition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  with  the  King 
that  her  hnsband's  punishment  might  be  commuted  for  ban- 
ishment. The  Uonse  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  with  difficulty  carried  by  two  votcs.J  On 
the  morrow,  the  Inst  day  of  Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  petition 
■was  presented  to  the  Commons,  But  the  Whig  leaders  wore 
on  their  guard;  the  attendanco  was  full:  and  a  motion  for 
reading  the  Oi-ders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two  to  a  hundred  and  eevcn.g     In  truth,  neither  branch 

■  TanClcTprakirko.JKn.  11,1007;  yQi-nuitugp.  Jnn.  )|. 
t  L'lIrrniiMgn,  Jan.  \\,  1697. 

j  lionlc'  JouninlK,  JiiD.  22.  !«.  lflB( ;  Vcmcm  to  Shrewtburr,  Jun.  28. 
g  ConuiHini'  Jounula,  Jan.  37,  1SII|,    Tliv  vntr;'  lu  thu  Juiimnls.  nrhicli  nighl 
euil;  Mcajic  notk«,  U  oipUlncd  bj  a  Idler  of  L'tlvnniugc,  writWn  ,^"" 
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of  the  legislatnre  could,  without  condemning  itself,  request 
William  to  spare  Fenwick's  life.  Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the 
discharge  of  a  painful  duty,  pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may, 
with  perfect  constBtency,  recommend  liim  lo  the  favomble 
consideration  of  the  crown.  But  the  Houbcs  ought  not  to 
have  iiassed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  convinced, 
not  merely  that  Sir  John  had  committed  higU-treason,  hut 
aleo  that  he  could  not,  without  Berioue  danger  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, be  suffered  to  Hvo.  lie  could  not  he  at  once  a 
proper  object  of  such  a  bill  aud  a  proper  object  of  the  royal 
mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took  place. 
In  compliment  to  the  noble  families  witli  which  Fenwick 
Krnwkk-.  **^  connected,  orders  were  given  that  the  cereino- 
M«auon.  jjjuj  gijouij  jjg  j^  all  Fcspects  the  same  as  when  a 
peer  of  the  realm  suffers  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on 
Tower  Hill  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner  was  brought 
from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the  Eai'l  of  Oar- 
lisle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards. 
Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors was  immense :  but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  no  sign 
that  the  multitude  sympathized  with  the  criminal.  He  be- 
haved with  a  firmness  which  had  not  been  expected  from 
him.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  steady  steps,  and  l>owed 
eoui-teously  to  the  persons  who  were  aseemliled  on  it.  but 
epoke  to  none,  except  White,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. White  prayed  with  him  during  about  half  an 
hour.  In  the  prayer  the  King  was  commended  to  the  Di- 
vine protection :  but  no  name  which  could  give  offence  was 
pronounced.  Fenwick  then  delivered  a  sealed  pajwr  to  the 
Sheriffs,  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  liis  neck 
on  the  block,  and  exclaimed,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul!"  | 
His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  i 
remains  were  placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night, 
by  torchlight,  under  the  paventcnt  of  St.  Martin's  Church."* 


•  L'QemtiM^,  ^■"'  1)197;  London 
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HeanwLilc  &a  iuipurtant  qricstioii,  about  wliicU  public  feel- 
ing was  much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.     As  soon 

as  the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Kegulating  Elec- 
KKuUnng ot    tious,  difFumg  little   in    substance   from   the  bill 

which  the  King  had  refused  to  pass  in  the  preced- 
ing session,  was  brought  into  the  liuuse  of  Commons,  wits 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was  pushed 
through  every  stage.  On  the  report  it  was  moved  that  live 
thousand  pounds  in  personal  estate  should  be  a  suHiciont 
qualification  for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough. 
But  this  amend  mcnt  was  rejected.  On  the  third  reading  & 
rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  he  re^ 
Bided :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be  coneid- 
ered  as  a  mcrehunt  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of  liank 
Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The  tight  was  hard.  Cowjier 
distinguiBhed  himself  among  the  opponents  of  the  bilh  His 
BHrcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking  boors,  who  wished 
to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole  business  of  legislation, 
called  forth  some  shaqj  rustic  retorts.  A  plain  squire,  he 
was  told,  was  as  likely  to  serve  the  oountry  well  as  the  most 
fluent  gownsman,  wlio  was  ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that 
black  was  white.  On  the  question  whether  the  hill  slioiild 
pass,  the  Ayes  were  two  hundred,  the  Is'oes  a  hundred  and 
sixty.* 

The  Tjirds  had,  twelve  months  before,  readily  agreed  to  a 
similar  bill :  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the  subject  and 
changed  their  o])inion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  requiring 
every  member  of  the  TTouse  of  Commons  to  posaess  nn  estate 
of  some  hundreds  of  i^ounds  a  year  in  land  could  have  been 
strictly  enforced,  siicli  a  law  would  have  been  very  ad^■antll- 
geoUB  to  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  pi-operty,  but  wnnld 
have  been  by  no  means  advantageous  to  the  grandees  of  the 
realm.  A  loi"d  of  a  small  manor  would  have  stood  for  the 
town  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  his  family  had  resided 
during  centuries,  without  any  apprehension  that  ho  should  be 


■  Cnntnaiiii'Joanialii,  Dec.  19,  IW;  Ternon  (u  Shrewabur;,  Kot,  18,  ISSA. 
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opposed  by  Boiiie  alderuian  of  London,  whom  the  electors  had  j 
never  seen  before  the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  I 
title  to  their  favor  was  a  pocket-book  full  of  bauk-notee.    But  I 
a  great  nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ' 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  who  eomuianded  two  or  three 
boroughs,  would  no  longer  he  able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his 
younger  biother,  bis  man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or  to 
eani  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  n  seat  for  a 
Loi-d  of  the  Treasury-  or  an  Attoniey-general.     On  this  occa- 
sion, therefore,  the  interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy, 
Norfolk   and  Somerset,  Kewcastle   and   Bedford,  Pembroke 
and  Dorset,  coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy  traders  of  the 
City  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of  the  Temple,  and 
■was  diuinetrically  opiwsed  to  the  interest  of  a  squire  of  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.     On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  Loi-ds  was  great.     Sev- 
eral petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which  thought  It  hard 
that  a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  were  presented  and  read.     After  a  de-  i 
bate  of  some  houi-s,  the  bill  was  reje<?ted  by  sixty-two  votes  to  ( 
thirty-seven,*     Only  three  days  later,  a  strong  party  in  tJie  j 
Commons,  burning  with  resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill 
which  the  Peers  had  jnet  rejected  to  the  Ijind-tax  Bill,     Tiiia 
motion  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone 
somewhat  beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and,  under  pretence 
of  speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be  with- 
out a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history.     When  the  ques- 
tion was  put.  the  Aj'cb  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was  believed 
that  they  were  the  majority;  but  on  a  division  they  proved 
to  be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.     The  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three-t 

Other  parliamentary   proceedings  of  this  session  deserve 


■  Lords' Juuniiila,JKn.  2S,  lOBf;  Vtt 

f  Coinroniu' Joanult.  Jm.  2fl,  1E9(;  Vcrn 
kirke  to  ilic  Slntc«-geiicnl,  of  ihu  tuam  dale, 
Lordn  should  liirc  tiiBclp  ui  strenuous  n  flgh 
one  of  llic  Arc  points  of  llji'  People'*  Ch«rwr, 


M  Slircwsburr,  Jon.  S3 ;  L'Hermitage, 

>n  to  Shreirsbury,  anil  Vun  CleTeiV' 
It  is  ciinuus  Hint  thr  Kinn  and  the 
ngainet  the  CuninionB  in  licti^niv  of 
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niifiition.  AA'liilo  the  Coiiimotis  were  busily  engaged  in  tlio 
greut  work  of  refftoring  tlie  fiDaiicGH,  nti  incident 
Hdciijaiiuu  o(  took  place  wliicli  eceiued,  during  a  filiort  time,  like- 
ly to  be  fatal  to  the  infant  liberty  of  tlie  press,  but 
which  eventually  jiroved  the  means  of  confirming  that  lib- 
erty. Among  the  many  newspapers  whidi  had  been  estab- 
lishcd  Bince  the  expiration  of  the  censorship,  was  one  called 
the  Flying  Post.  The  editor,  John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of 
a  band  of  atock-jobbera  in  the  City,  whosq  interest  it  happened 
to  be  to  cry  down  the  public  secarities.  He  one  day  pub- 
lished a  false  and  malicions  paragraph,  evidently  intended  to 
throw  siii^picion  on  the  Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  political  great- 
ness and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  realm.  The  Uouso 
of  Commons  was  in  a  llame.  The  Speakt-r  issued  hie  wamint 
against  Salisbury,  In  the  tirst  heat  of  resentment,  it  waa  re- 
eolved,  without  a  division,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
prohibit  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license.  Forty- 
eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  rwad.  Bui  the 
members  liad  now  had  time  to  cool.  There  was  »carooly  one 
among  them  whose  residence  in  tho  country  had  not,  during 
the  preceding  snmmer,  been  made  more  agreeable  by  the  Lon- 
don journals.  Meagre  as  those  journals  niay  seem  to  a  jierson 
who  has  the  Times  daily  on  his  bnmkfast-table,  they  were  to 
that  generation  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  pleasure.  Mo 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshiro  gvntlcmaD,  Whig  or  Tor^,  could 
btsar  the  tlionght  of  being  again  dependent,  during  ee\en 
montliB  of  every  jesr,  for  all  information  about  what  waa 
doing  in  the  world,  on  news-U-ttcrs.  If  the  bdl  passed,  the 
sheets,  which  were  now  bo  impatiently  ex]»e(ted  twice  a  week 
at  every  country-seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothmg 
but  what  it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public: 
they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  I^ndon  Gazettes;  and  the 
most  assiduous  reader  of  the  Loudon  Qazetto  might  be  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  moat  important  events  of  his  time.  A 
few  vuiccs,  however,  were  raised  in  favor  of  a  censorship. 
'*  Tliese  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  frequently  contain  mischievous 
matter."     "Tlieii  why  an'  they  not  prosecuted?"  was  the  an- 
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ewor.   "  Has  the  Attorney-general  filed  an  information  agu 
any  one  of  tbenif     And  ia  it  not  absurd  to  aek  ue  to  gi\ 
new  remedy  by  statute,  when  tlie  old  remedy  afforded  by  the  I 
common  law  has  never  lieen  tried  V     On  the  question  wheth- 
er the  bill  should  he  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayea  were  only 
sixteen,  the  Noes  two  hundi-ed.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  liettei',  ought  to  be  noticed  as  an 
instance  of  the  elow,  but  steady  progress  of  civilization.  The 
BUI  •hniMiing  anciBHt  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the 
JJy;^Jj}5^^  eajiital,  of  which  tlio  largest  and  most  infamous  v 
■iKi  iim  S..OJ.  WhitefriarB.  had  produced  abnaes  which  could  no  j 
longer  be  endured.  The  Templars  on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  i 
and  the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  ! 
government  and  the  legislature  to  jmt  down  so  inoiistnins  a 
nuisance.  Yet  etill,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  school 
of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  east  by  the  great  mart 
of  Euglish  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid,  tottering 
honsee,  close  packed,  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft,  with 
outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society.  The  most 
respectable  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who 
were  in  fear  of  Ijailiffs.  The  rest  were  attorneys  struck  off 
the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign 
to  iufoi'm  the  public  where  a  false  oath  might  he  procured 
for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  clippers 
of  coin,  forgers  of  bank-notes,  and  tawdry  women,  blooming 
Willi  paint  and  brandy,  who,  in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of 
their  nails  and  their  sciasoi's,  yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  their  kinduees.  With  these  wretches  the  nar- 
row alleys  of  the  siinctiiary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice, 
the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wino,  aud  the  noise  of  blas- 
phemy and  ribald  song  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night. 

*  Ccminoas'  Jouniale,  A|iri1  I,  3, 16V7 :  Nnrcianits  Liitlrpfl'K  Diart ;  L'Hcrniituge, 
April  ^,,  ]",.  L'tterraitngP  savs,  "La  pltipart  Jca  menihrM,  lorsciu'iln  eoiit  i  la 
CBttipagne,  e«Unl  bicn  >is«>  d'estre  informed  par  pins  d'nn  endrnit  dp  re  qui  w 
pBBM,  et  B'iaiBgiDuiC  quo  U  Goictte  qui  w  fait  aoug  la  direction  d'un  den  SJcri- 
taires  d'Eut.  nc  roDlicndroit  pas  auuul  de  cbowa  que  Ml  cellu-cy,  nc  aont  pu 
fichu  que  d'antre*  \ea  iuetrulBent."  Tlie  niimbera  on  the  diyiaion  I  take  from 
L'tlermitnge.  Tboj  arc  not  In  ^H.•  tounil  in  (he  Jaurnols.  But  the  J(iumBl)i  Tii're 
■Mil  tlien  M  aeciiratel;  kept  as  ui  prcBent, 
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The  bencliGis  of  the  Inner  Temple  cuuld  henr  the  waiidnl 
and  tbe  aimoyaiice  no  longer.  Tliey  ordered  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  Whitefi'iars  to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians  mus- 
tered in  gretit  force,  attacked  tbe  workuien,  killed  one  of 
them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  tbe  Sheriff  who 
cftine  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  o£E  his  gold  cliaiii,  which, 
no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting-pot.  The  tumult  was  not 
suppressed  till  u  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  arrived.  This 
riot  excited  general  indignation.  Tbe  City,  indignant  at  the 
outrage  done  to  the  Sheriff,  cried  loudly  for  juHtice.  Yet,  so 
difSciilt  was  it  to  execute  any  process  in  the  dens  of  Wliite- 
friara,  that  near  two  years  elapsed  beforo  a  single  ringleader 
was  apprehended.* 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller, 
indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less  lawless 
population.  An  unfortunate  tailor  who  ventured  to  go  thith- 
er for  the  purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a  debt,  was  sol 
npon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  ruffians,  and  courtesans, 
IIo  offered  to  give  a  full  discharge  to  the  debtor  and  a  treat 
to  the  rabble,  but  in  vaiii.  He  had  violated  their  franchises; 
and  this  crime  was  not  to  be  pardoned.  He  was  knocked 
down,  stripped,  taiTed,  and  feathered.  A  rope  was  tied  round 
his  waist.  He  was  dragged  naked  up  and  down  the  streets 
amidst  yolla  of  '"A  bailiff!  A  bailiff!"  Finally  he  was  com- 
pelled to  kncd  down  and  to  curse  his  father  and  mother. 
Having  performed  this  coivnumy,  he  was  permitted — and  the 
jterniissiou  was  blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards — to  limp 
home  without  a  mg  upon  hiin.f  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  passes 
of  the  Grampians,  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  sninll  knot 
of  lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
a  flunn'shing  and  enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1097,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  fmndiises  of 
tlieec  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  tbe  royal  as- 
sent. The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  furious.  Anony- 
mous letters,  containing  menaces  of  assassination,  were  re- 


•  Narnmut  Lultrcil'a  Diiir>,  Junt,  IGDl,  Haf ,  1693. 

f  CamDiODi'  Joumkli,  Dec.  XO,  lese ;  riMbnan,  JuIt  4. 1606. 
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oelved  by  members  of  Parliament  who  liad  Diade  themselves 
conspicuous  by  the  Keal  with  which  they  had  supported  the 
bill :  but  such  threats  only  Btrengtiieued  the  general  convic- 
tion that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves 
and  niflians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed;  and  it  was 
made  known  that,  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin 
who  had  been  the  curse  of  London  wuuld  be  unearthed  and 
hnnted  without  mercy.  There  was  a  tumultuous  flight  to  Ire- 
land, to  France,  to  the  Colonies,  to  vaults  and  garrets  in  less 
noteriouB  pai-ts  of  the  capital;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed 
day,  the  Sheriff's  officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boundary,  they 
found  those  streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "A 
writ!"  would  hhve  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bnllies 
ami  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  King  closed  the  sosBion  with 
a  epeecli,  in  which  he  returned  warm  and  well-iuerited  thanks 
cioMntiBe  to  the  Honees  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  which 
inwlmjiiu'd'  l"^*^  rescued  the  nation  from  commercial  and  tinan- 
.Pt«u»t»nii.  pjnj  diffipnlties  nnprecedented  in  our  history.  Be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new 
honors  and  made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements.  Ev- 
ery member  of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguished  by  some 
conepicuons  mark  of  royal  favor.  Snmers  delivered  up  the 
seal  of  which  he  was  Keeper :  lie  received  it  back  again  with 
the  higher  title  of  Chancellor,  and  was  immediately  com- 
manded to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron 
Soniers  of  Evesham. +  Kussell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English  title  had  ever  before  been 
taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory. 
Bnt  the  precedent  then  set  lias  been  repeatedly  followed ; 
and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent,  Trafalgar,  Camperdown,  and 
Douro  are  now  borne  bj-  the  successors  of  great  commander?. 
Russell  seems  to  have  accepted  his  earldom,  after  his  fashion, 
not  only  without  gratitude,  but  grumblingly,  and  as  if  some 
great  wrong  had  been   done  him.     What  was  a  coronet  to 

■  rnclman,  April  33,  1197;  N'nrcl^fiua  Luttretl'*  Diary;  Short  BiUnrj  of  ihe 
1^*1  I'ai'tininriil,  16110, 

t  Umlon  IJruello,  April  26,  38, 1BB7. 
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liim  ?  He  had  no  child  to  iuherit  it.  The  only  distiiictiuu 
which  he  should  have  prized  was  the  garter ;  and  the  garter 
bad  been  given  to  Portland.  Of  course,  Biiuh  things  were 
for  the  Dutch  ;  aiid  it  was  strange  presumption  in  an  Eng- 
lisliman,  though  he  might  have  won  ft  victory  wliich  liad  saved 
the  State,  to  e.\pect  that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered 
till  all  tlie  Mynheers  about  the  pulucc  had  been  served.* 

Wljarton,  etill  retaining  his  place  of  Cotiiptroller  of  the 
Flousehold,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief-justice  Iti 
Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  his  brother,  Godwin  Whartou,  was 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.t 

Tliough  the  rtsignution  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted 
in  October,  no  new  coinmiseion  of  Treasury  was  issued  till  af- 
ter the  prorogation.  Wlio  should  be  First  Comuiissiouer  was 
a  qnebtion  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Montague's  faults 
had  made  hiui  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many  more. 
Dull  formalists  sneered  &t  him  as  a  wit  and  a  poet,  who,  no 
doubt,  showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  liiid  already 
been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited  and  than  his 
brain  would  bear.  It  would  Ijc  absurd  to  plac^  such  a  young 
coseomit,  merely  tiecanse  he  could  talk  fluently  and  cleverly, 
in  an  office  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom  depend- 
ed. Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was.  of  all  the  I^rds  of  tlie 
Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Board.  IJe  was 
an  elderly  man,  grave,  expeiienced,  exact,  laborious ;  and  he 
had  never  made  a  verse  in  Ins  life.  The  King  hi^sitated  dur- 
ing *  considerable  time  between  the  two  candidates :  but  time 
was  all  iu  Montague's  favor;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  his  fame  was  constantly  rising.  The  voice 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loudly  designated 
him  as  pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  tlie  chief  minister  of 
finance.  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from  the  com- 
petition, though  not  with  a  very  goorl  grace.  He  wislied  it 
to  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  that  the  place  of  First 
Lord  bad  lieen  offered  to  him,  and  declined  by  him.     Such  a 

'  Ltindfin  GniP Up.  April  2V.  1997;  L'UenniUigi'.  *^' "- 
+  Lumlun  Gmi-IIp.  April  MB,  tJ,  IBUT ;  t'lltrtpitage,  *l^~; 
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nutiticiititjii  would  bavu  bec-u  &a  affront  to  Muiitague 
Montague,  flusljed  witli  prosperity  and  glory,  was  not  in 
wood  to  pnt  up  with  affronts.  The  dispute  was  couipi 
niised.  Montague  hecaine  t'irst  Lord  of  the  Treasiiry ;  iindl 
tlie  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was  filled  hy  Sir  Tliomas  Little- 
ton, one  of  the  ablest  and  modt  consistent  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Coniiuona.  But,  from  tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions 
were  not  announced  in  the  Gazette* 

Doi-set  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill- 
liumor,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  wlio  was  also  appointed  one  of 
tlie  Loi'ds-jiiatices,  not  without  nuich  mnnnuring  from  various 
ijuarters-t  To  the  Tories  Sunderland  was  an  object  of  an- 
niixed  detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leaders  had  been  an- 
able  to  resist  bis  insinuating  address;  and  others  were  grate- 
ful for  the  services  which  he  bad  lately  rendei-ed  to  the  purty^. 
But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain  their  followers.  Plain  m< 
who  were  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant 
ligion,  who  were  beyond  the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible 
fascination,  and  who  knew  that  he  bad  sat  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, concurred  in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne 
witness  against  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  received  the  host 
from  a  Popish  priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and 
ebamc,  see  him  standing  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to 
the  throne.  Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign.  William  did  not 
understand  these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able :  be  was  use- 
ful :  he  WHS  unprincipled,  indeed :  but  so  were  all  the  Eng- 
lish politicians  of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  nnder 
the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and 
which  bad,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Bestoration,  been 


•  What  the  opinion  of  thp  public  «9b  we  learn  from  >  letter  written  by  L'Her- 
miUge  in  media  tcl;  sftcr  Qodalpbin'a  refiignation,  Nor.  ^,  tsflil,  "  Le  pablic  toarM 
plus  La  reue  sur  le  Sieur  Honiegii,  qui  n  In  socunde  charge  dc  la  Trfeorerie  qae  txa 
ancun  autn>."  The  strange  silence  of  the  London  Gaxette  li  explained  by  k  letter 
of  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  dated  May  1,  1697. 

t  LondoD  Gazette,  April  22,  SB,  1697.  * 
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dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  ii  iiiir  £|iei^iiiion  of  liiet  olase,  a  lit- 
tle woree,  perhapB,  tliHii  I^eds  or  Godolpliin,  and  alwut  as  bad 
as  Russell  or  MiiH borough.  "Wliy  be  was  to  be  liuiited  from 
the  herd  the  King  could  not  imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  wUieh  was  caused  by  Sun- 
derlaud'a  elevation,  England  wai^  dnring  tliis  summer,  per- 
fectly quiet  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  bnt  the  faiiatiial 
Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade  and  Iiy 
the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and  Scotland 
less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minntely  related  had 
taken  place  since  Sidney  hud  ceased  to  be  Li>rd-]iL'iitenaDt. 
Sum  it  '^^'^  government  had  suffered  the  colonists  to  doin- 

iRiud.  ineer  unchecked  over  the  native  population^  and 

the  eoloniate  had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequione  to  the 
government.  The  proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which 
sat  at  Dublin  had  been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  the  priKrcedings  of  the  Asscnibly  of  Itarba- 
does.  Perhaps  the  most  moTuentous  event  in  the  piirliunient- 
ary  hifitory  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  diapnte  between  the 
two  Ilonsea  which  was  caused  by  a  collision  between  tlie 
coach  of  the  Speaker  and  the  coach  of  the  Chancellor.  There 
were,  indeed,  factions,  hut  factions  which  gpning  merely  from 
personal  pretensions  and  miinioeitti^.  The  names  of  Whig 
and  Tory  had  lieen  carried  acroee  Saint  George's  Channel, 
but  had  in  the  passage  lost  all  their  meaning.  A  man  who 
was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin  would  have  passeil  at  Westmin- 
eter  for  as  stAnch  a  Whig  as  Wharton.  The  highest  Church- 
men in  Ireland  abhorred  and  di'eaded  Popery  so  much  that 
they  were  disposed  to  consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brother. 
They  reniemhercd  tlie  tyranny  of  James,  the  robberit*.  the 
burnings,  the  confiscations,  the  braes  money,  the  Act  of  At- 
tainder, with  bitter  resentment.  Tliey  honored  Willinni  as 
their  deliverer  and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing R  certain  rcBpeet  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell :  for, 
whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  ho  had  lieen  the  champion 
and  the  avenger  of  their  rncc.  Between  the  divisions  of  Eng- 
Utfd,  therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Ireland  there  was  ecarce- 
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\y  aiiytliing  in  common.  In  England  tlicro  were  two  parties, 
of  tlie  same  race  and  religion,  contending  with  eacli  other.  In 
Ireland  there  were  two  cnstes,  of  different  races  and  religions, 
one  trampling  on  the  other. 

Scotland,  too,  was  quiet.  The  harvest  of  the  last  year  Iiad 
indeed  been  scanty  ;  and  there  was,  cousetjuently,  much  Biif- 
st»Mnt  fering.     But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  waa  buoyed 

Siijtiiind.  jjp  ^y  ^jjj  ]iypeg^  defetined  to  end  in  cruel  disap- 
pointment. A  niagniticent  day-dream  of  wealth  and  empire 
so  completely  occnpied  the  minds  of  men  tlmt  they  hardly 
felt  the  present  distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and 
by  how  terrible  an  awakening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related 
hereafter. 

hi  tlie  autumn  of  1G9G  tlio  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at  Ed- 
inburgh.    The  attendance  was  thin ;  and  the  session  lasted 

only  live  weeks.  A  snpply  amounting  to  little 
pviiuDfum    more   than   a  hundred  thousand  ponnds  sterling 

was  voted.  Two  acts  for  the  securing  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  passed.  One  of  those  acts  required  all  persons 
in  public  trust  to  sign  an  association  similar  to  the  Association 
which  had  been  so  generally  subscribed  in  tlie  sonth  of  the 
island.  The  other  act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  King. 

Bnt  by  far  the  most  iinpoitant  event  of  this  tiliort  session 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Selioois.     By 

this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  pliraee, 
•Miiinanf       statnted  and  ordained  that  every  parish  in  the 

realm  should  provide  ft  commodious  scliool-house, 
and  should  pay  a  moderate  stipend  to  a  school-master.  The 
effect  could  ;iot  be  immediately  felt.  But,  before  one  gener- 
ation liad  passed  away,  it  Iwgan  to  be  evident  that  the  com- 
mon jwople  of  Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
common  people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  what- 
ever land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever  calling 
he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade  or 
in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early  train- 
ing raised  him  above  hia  ronipetitors.  If  he  was  taken  into 
a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  lie  soon  became  foreman.     If  he  en- 
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listed  ill  tlie  army,  he  soon  became  u  sergeant.  Scotland, 
meanwhile,  in  Bpite  of  tlie  barrennesB  of  her  Aoil  and  the  se- 
verity of  her  climate,  mitde  ent'h  progress  in  agricaltiire,  in 
maimfactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that 
constitutes  civilization,  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen 
equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely  seen  sur- 
passed. 

This  wonderful  change  is  to  bo  attributed,  not  indeed  sole- 
ly, but  principally,  to  the  national  syetem  of  ednoatiun.  But 
to  the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established  posterity 
owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were  doinp. 
Tliey  were  tlie  unconscious  instruments  of  enlightening  the 
ondorstandings  and  humanizing  the  hearts  of  millions.  Bitt 
their  own  understandings  were  »s  dark  and  their  own  hearts 
us  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars  of  the  lutjuisitlon  at 
Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which  the  Act  for  the  settling 
of  Schools  was  touched  with  the  sceptre,  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland  began  lo  carry  on  with  vigoi' 
two  j>er8ecntionB  worthy  of  the  tenth  contury^a  persecution 
of  witches  and  a  pei-secution  of  iiilidcle.  A  crowd  of  wretches, 
guilty  only  of  being  old  and  niisernble,  were  accused  of  traf- 
ficking with  the  devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  sshanicd 
to  issue  a  Commission  for  the  trial  of  twenty-two  of  these 
poor  creatures.*  The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinlmrgh 
were  strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impions  books, 
Among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbyterj'  ranked  Thomas 
Bnmet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  wore  strictly  suppress- 
ed,+  But  the  destruction  of  mere  paper  ami  sheepskin  would 
not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred  required  victims  who 
could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased  till  they  had  perpetrated  a 
crime  such  as  has  never  since  polluted  the  island. 

A  student  of  cightt^^en,  named  Thomas  Aikenheud,  whose 
habits  were  studious  and  whose  morals  were  irreproachable, 
CMrnfThDin.  h"tl,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  with  some 
"*'"""*•*■  of  the  oniinary  arguments  against  the  Hihle.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had 
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been  liidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and,  witli  tlie  cone 
from  wliieli  lialf-educated  lads  of  (iniek  parts  are  seldom  free, 
proclaimed  his  diflcoveries  to  four  or  five  of  liia  companions. 
Trinity  in  auit;,  he  said,  was  as  innch  u  contradietion  as  a 
eqaai-e  ciicle,  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Apocalypse  was  nn  allegorical  book  about  the  philosophci-'s 
stone.  Moses  had  learned  uia^ie  in  Egypt.  Christianity  was 
a  delusion  whieli  woidd  not  last  till  the  year  ISOO,  For  this 
wild  talk,  of  whieh,  in  all  probability,  he  would  liimself  have 
been  ashamed  long  before  be  was  iive-«nd-twenty,  he  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  Tiie  Lord  Advocate  was 
that  James  Stewart  who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so 
often  a  Jacobite  that  it  is  difiicult  to  keep  an  accoout  of 
his  apostasies,  lie  was  now  a  Whig  for  the  thii-d,  if  not  for 
the  fom'th  time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubtedly  have  been, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  punished  with  iniprisoinnent  till  he 
should  retract  iiis  errors  and  do  penance  before  the  congre- 
gation of  his  parish;  and  every  man  of  sense  and  humanity 
would  have  thought  this  a  sufficient  punishineiit  for  the  prate 
of  a  forward  !>oy.  But  Stewart,  as  cruel  as  ho  was  base,  called 
for  blood.  There  was  among  the  Scottish  statutes  one  which 
made  it  a  capital  crime  to  revile  or  curae  the  Supreme  Being 
or  any  person  of  the  Trinity.  Nothing  that  Aikenhead  had 
said  could,  without  the  most  violent  straining,  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  this  statute.  But  the  Lord  Advocate 
exerted  all  his  subtluty.  The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no 
counsel,  lie  was  altogether  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
cause.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  with 
tears  abjured  his  errors  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy. 
Some  of  those  who  saw  him  in  his  dungeon  believed  that  his 
recantation  was  sincere;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  him,  as  in  many  other  pretenders  to  philoso- 
phy who  imagine  that  they  have  completely  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  religion  of  their  childhood,  the  near 
prospect  of  death  may  have  produced  an  entire  change  of 
sentiment.  He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  his  Hfo 
could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a  short  respite  to 
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miilte  liis  peaco  with  tlie  God  whom  lie  liad  off<n]uJ.  Suiiie 
of  the  coimciilora  were  for  granting  tliia  smalt  indulgonce. 
Others  tlionglit  that  it  ought  not  to  be  grauteii  uulcsa  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  would  iiatercede.  The  two  purtiee 
were  evenly  balauced ;  and  the  question  wa6  decided  against 
the  prifioner  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
Chaiicullor  was  n  man  who  has  been  often  mentioned  in  rlie 
coui-ee  of  this  hietory,  and  never  mentioned  with  honor.  Ue 
was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  wlio&e  dispntations  uiid  factious 
temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the  expedition  of  Argyle,  and 
had  caused  not  n  little  annoyance  to  the  govcniiuent  of  Wil- 
liam. Id  the  Club  whicii  had  hmved  the  King  and  domi- 
iieerod  over  the  Parliament  there  had  lieen  no  more  nuisy 
republican.  But  a  title  and  a  place  had  produced  a  wonder- 
ful conversion.  Sir  Patrick  was  now  Lord  Polwarth  j  he  had 
the  custody  of  the  Gix-at  Seal  of  Scotland ;  he  presided  in  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  tliua  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
worst  action  of  his  bad  life. 

It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  would 
act.  That  divines  should  he  doaf  to  the  entreaties  uf  a  peni- 
tent who  aalcB,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more  time  to 
receive  their  instnictions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the 
mercy  which  cannot  be  extunded  to  him  on  earth,  seems 
almost  inorediblo.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers  demanded, 
not  only  the  por)r  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy  death,  though 
it  fthoiild  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from  tlieir  puljHts  they 
cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  probable  that  their  real 
reason  for  refusing  him  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was  their  ap- 
prehension that  the  circumstances  of  hts  t-ase  might  bo  re- 
ported at  Kensington,  and  that  the  King,  who,  while  n'citing 
tlie  Coronation  Oath,  had  declared  from  the  throne  that  he 
would  not  ho  a  persecutor,  might  send  down  positive  ortlcre 
that  the  sentence  shonid  not  bo  executed.  Aikenhead  was 
hanged  between  Edinburgh  and  Lcith.  He  professed  deep 
repentance,  and  snifered  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The 
people  of  Edinhurgli,  though  assuredly  not  disposed  to  think 
lightly  of  his  offence,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  yontli, 
by  his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  whidi  he  was 
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hurried  out  of  tlie  world.     It  seems  that  thei-e  was  some  ap*"! 
preliension  of  a  rescue :  for  a  strong  body  of  fnsileers  vrm 
der  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.    The  preachei-s  who  were  | 
the  boy's  umiderers  crowded  round  liiiu  at  the  gallowe,  and,' 
while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony,  insulted  Heaven  J 
with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  anything  that  he  had.  1 
ever  uttered.    Wodrow  baa  told  no  blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 
Oh  the  whole,  the  British  Islands  had  not,  during  ten  yeara 
been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William,  at  t 

close  of  Ai>ril,  1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.   T 
Minni  In  tiw     war  iu  the  Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  lit-  I 
NeiberlnBiU.        ,      ,         .  ■  >    i  ■        <  ,.  m,        r 

tie,  lees  languid  than  in  the  preceding  j'ear.     The  I 

French  getiemU  opened  the  eauipnign  by  taking  the  small 
town  of  Aeth.     They  then  meditated  a  far  more  impoi-tant 
conqucBt.     They  muile  a  sudden  push  for  Brussels,  and  would  \ 
probably  have  succeeded  iu  their  design  but  for  the  activity  j 
of  William.     He  was  encamped  on  ground  which  lies  withia  f 
sight  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo,  when  he  received,  late  in  the  1 
evening,  intelligence  that  the  capital  of  the  Ketherlande  wai 
in  danger.     He  instanlly  put  his  forces  iu  motion,  mai-cbed  j 
all  night,  and,  having  travei-sed  tlie  field  destined  to  acquira,  - 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  Inter,  a  terrible  renown,  and  j 
threadi-d  the  long  defiles  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  he  was  si  \ 
ten  in  the  morning  on  the  spot  from  which  Brussels  had  been! 
bombarded  two  yeare  before,  and  would,  if  he  had  arrived  I 
only  three  hours  later,  have  been  bombarded  again.     Here  he  I 
surrounded  himself  with  intrenchments  which  the  enemy  did  ' 
not  venture  to  attack.     This  was  the  most  important  military 
event  which,  during  that  summer,  took  p!ape  in  the  I-ow  Coun- 
tries.    In  both  camps  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  run  any 
great  risk  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification. 

Lewis  bad,  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  tirst  time  during  hit  I 
long  reign,  spontaneously  offered  equitable  and  honorable  con-  i 
ditions  to  bis  foes.  He  had  declared  himself  willing  to  relin*  , 
quish  the  conquests  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  tliai 

•  Howtll's  State  Trial-! ;  I'oslmaii,  Jau.  /,,  1  i!H).  Sonm  Ule  and  dislinrifsl  <<t»J 
jcctiniiB  vhlch  bnvc  been  uaile  la  tliie  part  of  mv  timTnlirc  haro  bovii  triiimpi|>fl 
amlT  refuted  iit  n  llnic  tract  cnlitlcJ  "  Tbuman  Aikcnhead,"  b,v  Mr,  JoliB  Gordon,  *< 
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war,  lo  cetle  Ijorraine  to  its  uwii  Duke,  to  give  bac;k  Luxem- 
burg to  SpaiD,  to  give  back  Strnsbuig  to  tie  Eui- 
p™™n»t«d  pire,  and  to  acknowledge  tlie  existing  goveiniiieiit 
of  England.*  Tliose  who  remembered  the  great 
woes  wliieli  liis  falthlees  and  mercilet^B  ambition  had  brought 
on  Europe  might  well  eugpect  that  this  unwonted  moderation 
wne  nut  to  be  ascribed  to  Bentiments  of  justice  or  hnniauity. 
But,  whatever  might  be  his  motive  for  proposing  euch  terms, 
it  was  plainly  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Confederacy  to 
accept  them.  For  there  was  little  hope,  indeed,  of  wringing 
from  him  by  war  concessions  larger  than  those  which  he  now 
tendered  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  most  sanguine  of  his  en- 
emies could  hardly  expect  a  long  series  of  campaigns  as  suc- 
coEsful  as  the  campaign  of  in95.  Yet  in  a  long  series  of  cam- 
paigns as  successful  as  that  of  1695,  tiie  allies  would  hardly 
be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now  professed  himself  ready  to 
restore.  William,  who  took,  as  usual,  a  clear  and  statesman- 
like view  of  the  whole  situation,  now  gave  his  voice  as  decid- 
edly for  concluding  peace  as  he  had  in  former  years  given  it 
for  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war;  and  he  was  backed  by 
tlie  pnlilic  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  un- 
happily, just  at  the  time  when  the  two  powers,  which  alone. 
among  the  members  of  the  aoalition,  had  maiifnlly  done  their 
duty  in  the  long  sti-uggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the 
near  prospect  of  rejjose,  some  of  those  gtivernments  which 
had  never  furnished  their  full  contingents,  which  had  never 
been  ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  sending  ex- 
cuses in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficnltics  such 
as  seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  wrote 
to  Hcinsins,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause  but 
conrtBrt  rodomontades.     She  had  maile  no  vigorous  effort 

ofsiMn.  even  to  defend  her  own  territories  against  invasion- 
She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dateh  armies.     Shu  would  have  lost  Catalonia  hut 


•  S«i  thi"  froioi-ol  nf  F^hranrv  10,  1697.  ii 
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for  tho  Kiigllflli  and  Diitcli  fleets.      The  Milanese  she  had 
saved,  nut  hy  aniis,  but  b^  concluding,  in  gpite  of  the  lemou-.J 
etrauces  of  tbe  English  and  Dutch  governmente,  an  ignoinini-  I 
ous  treaty  of  neutrality.     Slie  had  not  a  ship  of  war  able  to  f 
weather  a  gale.     She  had  nwC  a  regiment  that  was  not  ill  paid  I 
and  ill  disciplined,  ragged   and  famished.      Yet  repeatedly, 
within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated  both  "Williain  and  J 
the  States-general  with  an  impertinence  which  showed  that 
she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her  place  among  states.     Shs 
now  Lecame  punctilious,  demanded  from  Lewis  conccssiona  _ 
which  the  events  of  the  war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  am}  ■ 
seetne4  to  think  it  hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  J 
treating  with  indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  ' 
and  ti'ensure  for  her  during  eight  yeais  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  bo  attributed  merely  to  arro- 
gance and  folly.  But  the  nnwillingness  of  tlie  Emperor  to 
conjuoinf  conscnt  even  to  the  fairest  terms  of  accommoda- 
iheKmiwror.  jj^,,  ^.^^  j|jg  gffggj  ^f  atlfisli  ambitiou.  The  Cath- 
olic King  was  childless :  he  was  sickly ;  his  life  was  not 
worth  three  yeai-s'  purchase;  and,  when  he  died,  his  domin- 
ions would  be  left  to  be  struggled  for  by  a  crowd  of  compet- 
itors. Both  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon had  claims  to  tliat  immense  heritage.  It  was  plainly  for 
the  interest  of  the  llonse  of  Austria  that  the  important  day, 
come  when  it  might,  should  find  a  great  European  coalition 
in  anns  against  the  House  of  Bonrbon.  The  object  of  tha 
Emperor,  therefore,  was  that  the  war  shonld  continue  to  be 
carried  on,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on,  at  a  light 
charge  to  him  and  a  heavy  charge  to  England  and  Holland, 
not  till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be  obtiined,  but  simply 
till  the  King  of  Spain  should  die.  "The  ministers  of  the 
Emi)eror,"  William  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  tlieir  conduct.  It  is  intolerable  that  a  government,  which 
is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  make  the  negotiations 
fail,  shonld  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  defence.''* 


*  WilJUm  to  HeitisiuK,  Dec.  H,  ISM.     Tlicre  « 
ten  wrillpn  \iy  xhv  King  nboul  the  same  lirac. 
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It  !s  not  strange  that  in  Biioh  circumstances  the  work  of 
pacification  should  have  innde  little  progress.  Interaational 
law,  like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle  pleftdiiige,  its 
teclinit;al  forms,  which  may  too  easily  be  so  employed  as  to 
make  its  substance  inefficient.  Those  litigants,  therefore, 
who  did  not  wieh  the  litigation  to  come  to  a  speedy  close  bitd 
no  difficulty  in  interposing  delays.  There  was  a  long  dispnte 
about  the  place  where  the  conferences  should  be  held.  The 
Enipemr  proposwl  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle.  The  Frencli  objected, 
and  proposed  tlie  Hague.  Then  the  Emjwi'or  objected  in 
his  turn.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that  the  niinisteis  of  the 
xVllied  Powers  shunld  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  Bhould  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  oS  at 
Delft.*  To  Delft  accoixlitigly  repaired  liarlny,  a  man  of 
distinguished  parts  and  good-breeding,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  great  families  of  the  robe;  Crecy,  a  shrewd, patient,  and 
laborious  diplomatist;  and  Caillieres,  who,  though  he  was 
named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better  inform- 
ed than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the  points  which 
were  likely  to  be  debaled.f  At  the  Hague  were  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Edward,  Viscount  Villiers,  who  represented 
England.  Prior  accompanied  them,  with  the  rank  of  Seci-e- 
tary.  At  the  liend  of  tlic  Imperial  Legation  was  Count 
KaunitK :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Ixgnlion  was  Don  Fmu- 
CJBco  Bernardo  de  Quiros:  the  ministers  of  infenor  rank  it 
would  be  tedious  to  ennnierate.:^ 

Ualf-way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village  named 
Ryswick;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular  garden, 
CmRTtMof  whicli  was  Iwjunded  by  eti-night  canals,  and  divided 
ut*--tfk-  jutQ  formal  wm>d8,  flower-beds,  and  nielon-lwds,  a 
seat  of  the  Princes  of  Urange.  The  lioase  seenibd  to  have 
be«n  built  expressly  for  tlie  accommodation  of  such  a  set  of 


•  R«  thp  paper*  iir«wn  up  M  Tlcniw,  ami  ilatnl  Sept.  10,  IflSfl,  nnj  Jl«ix'1i  U. 
inin.  See  aUo  tho  rmtorol  clr»i«m  ilp  nt  iho  Hnffuc,  Kurrh  1|.  1891.  Th»e  iliw- 
umeiiU  will  be  round  in  thr  Actcs  el  U^muirni  d«>  N6|!<>«'iH'''>l>*  •<«  '»  P*^'-  •^*  ^i'- 
wkk.  17i>7. 

t  ChRr*«(cr*  uT  all  iIip  ttirtw  FrMirh  Uinitlen  Hrv  (tirvu  hy  Mm  Hlinon, 
i  Acua  in  M^niuirei  dt's  NrgwiiiUun*  ilc  la  Fitii  <k<  Hr»i>li:k. 
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diplomntists  as  were  to  meet  there.  In  the  centre  was  a  Irtr^je 
liall  painted  by  Huiitborst.  On  the  right  linnd  and  on  tlie 
left  were  wiugs  exactly  corresponding  to  each  other.  Each 
wing  waa  accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate,  and  its 
own  avenu«.  One  wing  waa  assigned  to  the  Allies,  the  other 
to  the  French,  the  hal!  in  the  centre  to  the  mediator.*  Some 
pri^fliininary  questions  of  etiqnette  were,  not  withont  difficul- 
ty, adjusted ;  and  at  lengtli,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  many  coach- 
es and  si.'c,  attended  by  harbingers,  footmen,  and  pages,  ap- 
proached the  niauston  by  different  roads.  The  Swedish  Min- 
ister alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The  procession  from 
the  Hague  canit>  up  the  side  alley  on  the  riglit.  The  proces- 
sion from  Delft  came  up  the  side  alley  ou  the  left.  At  the 
firet  meeting,  the  full  powers  of  tho  representatives  of  llie 
belligerents  were  delivered  to  tho  mediator.  At  the  sec-ond 
meeting,  forty-eight  hours  later,  the  mediator  performed  the 
ceremony  of  exchanging  these  full  powers.  Then  several 
meetings  were  spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how 
many  horses,  how  many  lackeys,  liow  many  pages,  coi^h  min- 
ister sliould  be  entitled  to  bring  to  Ryswick;  whether  the 
serving-men  slionld  carry  canes;  whether  they  slmnld  wear 
Bwords;  whether  they  bIiouUI  have  pistole  in  their  holsters; 
wlio  should  take  the  nppes  hand  in  the  public  walks,  and 
whose  carriage  should  break  the  way  in  the  streets.  It  soon 
ap]>eared  that  the  mediator  would  have  to  mediate,  not  oidy 
between  the  coalition  and  the  French,  but  also  between  the 
different  members  of  the  coalition.  The  Imperial  Ambassa- 
dors claimed  a  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Tho  Span- 
ish Ambassador  would  not  admit  this  pretonsion,  and  tried 
to  thrust  himself  in  between  two  of  them.  The  Imperial 
Ambassadors  refused  to  call  tho  ambassadors  of  Electors  and 
Commonwealths  by  the  title  of  Excellency.  "  If  I  am  not 
culled  Escelleney,"  said  the  Minister  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, "my  master  will  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hun- 
gary."    Tho  Imperial  Ambassadors  insisted  on  having  a  room 
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to  tliemsel  VC9  iu  the  building,  and  on  having  a  special  place 
assigned  to  their  carriages  in  the  court.  All  the  other  minis- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  proiiouuced  the  demand  altogether 
inadmissible;  and  a  vhole  sitting  was  wasted  in  tliis  childish 
dispute.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  tliat  allies  who  were  so 
punctilious  in  their  dealings  with  eaeh  other  were  not  likely 
to  be  very  easy  in  their  Intercourse  with  the  common  enemy. 
The  chief  businese  of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch  each 
other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  which  he  served  to  advance  toward  the 
other  faster  than  the  other  advanced  toward  him.  If,  there- 
fore, one  of  them  pereeived  that  he  had  inadvertently  stepped 
foi'wai'd  too  quick,  he  went  hack  to  the  door,  and  tlic  stately 
minuet  began  again.  The  ministers  of  Lewis  drew  up  a  pa- 
per iti  their  own  language.  The  German  statosineii  protested 
against  this  innovation,  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Uoly 
Koman  Empire,  this  eneroachnifiit  on  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent nations,  and  would  not  know  anythiuy:  about  the  piiper 
till  it  had  been  translated  from  good  Freueli  into  bad  Latin. 
In  the  middle  of  A|>ril  it  was  known  to  everybody  at  the 
Hague  Hint  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of  Sweden,  was  dead, 
and  had  been  sueceedod  by  hie  son;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
etiquette  that  any  of  the  assenililed  envoys  should  appear  to 
he  acquainted  with  this  faet  till  Lilienroth  had  made  a  forinid 
aimonncemont :  it  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lil- 
ienroth should  make  such  an  announcement  till  his  equipages 
and  his  household  had  been  put  into  mourning;  and  some 
weeks  elapsed  before  his  coach-makers  and  tailors  IiikI  com- 
pleted their  task.  At  length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came 
to  Ryswick  in  a  wirriage  lined  with  blaek  and  atti'iided  hy 
servants  in  black  liveries,  aiJ  thei-e,  in  fnll  congress,  proclaini- 
oti  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  tnke  to  himself  the  mn^f  puis- 
sant King  Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  Amhassadors  then 
condoled  with  their  brother  <m  the  sad  and  unexpected  news, 
and  went  home  to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  them- 
mAvv9  in  the  garb  of  eon-ow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week 
after  week  passed  away.  No  real  pvogreaa  was  made.  Lil- 
icnrotli  had  no  wish  to  acctilerato  mattt-rs.     "While  the  con- 
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gress  lasted,  Lis  poekion  was  one  of  great  digTiity.  lie  would 
willingly  have  gone  on  niediatiDg  forever;  aud  he  could  not 
go  on  mediating,  unlaee  the  parties  on  his  right  and  on  liia 
loft  went  on  wrangling.* 

In  June  the  hoj>e  of  peace  began  to  grow  faint.  Men  re- 
membered that  tlie  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year  after 
year,  while  a  Congress  was  sitting  at  Ninieguen.  Tiie  modia- 
ton  had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  February,  1676, 
The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  February,  1C79.  Yet  the 
negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
the  negotiation  of  Ryswick.  It  seemed  but  too  piirtbable  that 
tlie  eighteenth  century  would  find  great  armies  still  confront- 
ing each  other  on  the  Meuse  and  the  Ilhine,  industrions  poji- 
ulations  still  ground  down  by  taxation,  fertile  provinces  still 
lyiug  waste,  the  ocean  still  made  iiii]iassable  by  corsairs,  and 
the  plenipotentiaries  still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  pro- 
tocols, aud  qnarrclling  abont  the  pliioe  wliei-e  this  minister 
should  sit,  and  the  title  by  whicli  that  minister  should  be 
called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mummery 
to  a  speedy  dose.  He  would  have  either  jteace  or  war.  Ei- 
ther was,  in  his  view,  better  than  this  intermedi- 
■  ntxhwiiw  ate  state  whiuh  united  the  disadvantages  of  both. 
While  the  negotiation  was  pending,  thero  could  be 
no  diminution  of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people; 
and  yet  he  could  expect  no  energetic  action  imm  his  allies. 
If  France  was  really  disjwsod  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair 
termStthat  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  Catholic  King,  and  in  spite  of  the  Hclflsh  cun- 
ning of  the  Emperor.  If  France  wan  insincere,  the  sooner 
the  truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting 
at  Ryewick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England  and 
Holland — for  on  them  everything  depended — were  told  that 
they  must  make  np  their  minds  to  givat  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices, the  letter. 


*  ^VhneTcr  niilii'f  to  be  (ullr  infonnnj  us  to  lliv  i<ll<>  oontrnTCrai^  uni]  itinm- 
^rii-i  in  irliich  the  Congrcsji  tnned  its  time  may  oonsuli  ibc  Acies  et  M^moireiL 
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Pembroke  and  Villiere,  though  tliey  had  now  the  help  of 
a  vetemn  diploniRtiBt,  Sir  Joseph  Williaineon,  could  do  litllo 
or  nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
For,  though  Franco  had  promised  tliiit,  whenever  peace 
ehonid  be  made,  she  would  recognize  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  King  o£  Great  Brilain  and  Ireland,  alie  had  not  yet  recog- 
nized him.  His  milliliters  had  therefore  Iiad  no  direct  intcr- 
oonree  with  Harlay,  Crecy,  and  Caillieres.  William,  with  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  Btatceman,  determined  to 
open  a  communication  with  Lewis  throngh  one  of  the  French 
Murahals  who  commanded  in  the  Nethetlands.  Of  those 
Marshals  Villeroy  was  the  highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy 
was  weak,  rash,  hanglity,  irritable.  Such  a  negotiator  was 
far  more  likely  to  embroil  matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an 
amicable  settlement.  BonfQers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  tent- 
jKjr;  and  fortunately  he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  ]ie 
had  passed  at  Hoy  after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the 
care  of  Portland,  by  whom  lie  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness,  A  friendsliip  had  sprung  up 
between  the  prisoner  and  hie  keeper.  They  were  both  bravo 
Boldiers,  honorable  gentlemen,  trusty  servants,  William  just- 
ly thonglit  that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding than  Uarlay  and  Kaunitz,  even  with  the  aid  of 
Lilienroth.  Portland,  indeed,  had  all  tlie  essential  qualities 
of  an  excellent  diplomatist.  In  England,  the  people  were 
prejudiced  against  him  aa  a  foreigner;  his  earldom,  his  gar- 
ter, his  lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth,  excited 
envy:  his  dialect  was  not  understood:  his  niannei-s  were  not 
those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been  formed  at  White- 
hall: ilia  abilities  were  therefore  greatly  underrated;  and  it 
was  the  fashion  to  cull  him  n  blockhead,  fit  only  to  carry 
moseages.  Tint  on  the  Continent,  where  he  was  judged  with- 
out malevolence,  he  made  a  very  different  impression  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  this  man,  who  in  the  drawing-rooms 
and  coffee-houses  of  London  was  describcil  as  an  awkward, 
stupid,  Hogan  Mogan— snch  was  the  phrase  of  that  time — 
was  considcii'd  at  Versailles  as  an  eminently  polished  court- 
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ier  anil  an  eminently  expert  negotiator.*  Ilie  chief  recom- 
mendation, liowever,  was  his  incorrupt iljle  integrity.  It  was 
certain  that  tlie  interests  which  wei-e  committed  to  his  care 
would  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that  every  re- 
port wliic'h  he  made  to  his  master  would  be  litei-ally  exact. 

Toward  the  close  of  June  Portland  sent  to  BontHers  a 
friendly  message,  begging  for  an  interview  of  half  an  hour. 
BoutHers  instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  Lewis,  and 
i-eceived  an  answer  in  the  shortest  time  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  courier  to  ride  post  to  Versailles 
and  back  again.  Lewta  directed  the  Marshal  to  comply  with 
Portland's  reriuest,  to  say  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  learn  as 
much  as  possihle.t 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  according  to  the  Old  Style, 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal,  a  town 
which  lies  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on  the  road  to 
Mons.  After  tlie  tirst  civilities  had  been  exchanged,  Bouf- 
tlers  and  Portland  disnioimted  :  their  attendants  retired;  and 
the  two  negotiators  were  left  alone  in  an  orchard.  Here 
they  walked  up  and  down  during  two  hours,  and  in  that 
time  did  much  more  business  than  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Kyswiek  were  able  to  despatch  in  as  many  months.} 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had  entertained  a 
suspicion,  natural  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that  Wil- 
liam was  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had  consented 


*  Saint  Simon  wm  ('erUinlj  os  good  a  juiJ^e  uf  men  as  aiiv  of  )hc»«  Englliih 
grumblers  nbo  culled  Partland  s  dunco  nnd  a  boor.  Snlnl  Simon,  loo,  hod  gvctt 
uppanunily  of  fonning  a  correut  judgment :  for  hv  saw  I'urtland  in  a  altuation  full 
uf  difficulties ;  and  Saint  Kmon  aays,  In  one  plai'e,  "  Bcnling,  discret,  secret,  poli 
auz  antres,  fidUe  k  son  mattre,  adroit  en  afFuim,  \t  servic  trts  ulllemenl;"  in  an- 
ulber,  "  Portland  parul  avec  un  Aulat  personnel,  une  politcsw,  Qtl  olr  de  tnnnde  et 
d«  wiur.  line  gaUnlerie  ct  des  grAces  qui  Burpriretit :  avec  cela,  beaucoiip  de  dig- 
nit^,  nifmc  de  hauteur,  mais  avee  diiirernolDcnt  et  un  jugement  prompt  aana  rien 
lie  hasardj."  Boufflers,  too,  extols  Portland's  good-breeding  and  tact,  See  the 
Icllcr  of  BouSlcn  to  Lewis,  Jul;  t>,  1097.  It  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  collec- 
tion published  b;  U.  Orimblot, 

I  BouSers  to  Lewis,  ^j^j^'  lt»»7 :  Lewie  to  Boufflen,  —^ ;  Boufllers  lo  Lewi*. 
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to  ti-eat  merely  because  lie  could  not  venture  to  oppose  liim- 
self  to  the  puWic  opinion  both  of  England  and  of  JloUiuid, 
but  that  lie  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abortive,  Hiid  tliat 
the  perverse  cooduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  aud  the  difiicul- 
ties  which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick  were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  his  machiuations,  That  suspicion  was  now  removeO. 
Compliments,  cold,  austere,  and  full  of  dignity,  yet  respectful, 
were  exchanged  between  the  two  great  princes  whose  enmity 
had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  centnry,  kept  Europe  in  constant 
agitation.  Tlie  negotiation  between  Boufllers  aud  Portland 
proceeded  as  fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to 
Versailles  woiilJ  i>ermit.  Their  firat  five  conferences  were 
held  in  tiie  open  air ;  but,  at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired 
into  a  small  hunse  in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens, 
ink, aud  paper  to  be  placed;  aud  here  the  result  of  their  la- 
bora  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issne  were 
four.  William  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  Lewis; 
and  I.,ewi8  had  demanded  two  concessions  from  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind  herself 
to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by  James's  ad- 
herents, to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near  to  Kng- 
land  as  Saint  Gcrmains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  lie  was 
perfectly  ready  to  bind  liinieelf  by  a  covenant  drawn  in  the 
most  solemn  form  not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  man- 
ner, any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
^England;  but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor  that 
tliu  name  of  his  kinsman  and  gnest  slionld  appear  in  such  a 
covenant. 

To  the  SL'Cond  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  could  not 
refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could  not  promise  even 
to  indicate  a  wish  tliat  James  would  quit  Saint  Gcrmaina. 
But  HoutHei's,  iiB  if  speaking  his  own  thoughtjj,  though  doubt- 
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less  eayiug  notliing  but  what  be  knew  to  be  in  conformity  to 
his  master's  wishes,  Iiintcd  tliat  the  matter  would  probably  be 
managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  a  place  where  the  banished 
family  might  reside  witlionl  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general 
amnesty  should  bo  granted  to  the  Jacobites;  and,  secondly, 
that  Mary  of  Modena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  iifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  of  bis  owu 
freo  will,  to  pardon  the  offences  of  men  who  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his  govt-rument : 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign  power. 
The  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Motlena  he  would  willingly 
pay,  it  he  could  only  be  satisfied  tliat  it  would  not  be  exjieiid- 
ed  in  machinations  Against  his  throne  and  liie  person,  in  sup- 
porting, on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another  establish ment  like  that 
of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses  and  arms  for  another  enterprise 
like  that  of  Tarnham  Green.  Bonfflcrs  had  mentioned  Avig- 
non. If  James  and  his  Queen  would  take  up  their  abode 
there,  no  difficulties  would  be  made  abont  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispnte  were  settled.  After 
much  discussion  an  article  was  framed  by  which  T.«wie 
pledged  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  coun- 
penniiwiwKn  tenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or 
emI^'ki-  disturb  the  existing  government  of  England,  Wil- 
liam, in  turn,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance 
any  attempt  against  the  government  of  France.  This  prom- 
ise Lewis  had  not  asked,  and  at  firet  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  an  affront.  His  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure, 
Ilia  title  undisputed.  There  were  in  his  dominions  no  non- 
jurors, no  conspirators;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent 
with  his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a 
dynasty  Bjirnng  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend. 
On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
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the  covenant  slioiild  be 'strictly  reciprocal.  William  ceased 
to  demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned  by  name ;  and 
Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted 
to  James's  adherents.  It  was  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the  place  where  the  ban- 
ished King  of  England  should  reside,  or  about  the  jointure 
of  his  Queen.  But  William  authorized  his  plenij^otentiaries 
at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary  of  Modena  should  have 
whatever,  on  examination,  it  should  appear  that  she  was  by 
law  entitled  to  have.  What  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have 
was  a  question  which  it  would  have  puzzled  all  Westminster 
Ilall  to  answer.  But  it  was  well  understood  that  she  would 
receive,  without  any  contest,  the  utmost  that  she  could  have 
any  pretence  for  asking,  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband 
should  retire  to  Provence  or  to  Italy.* 


*  My  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  dispatches  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  Translations  of  those  despatches  have  been  published  by 
M.  Grinihlot.     See  also  Burnet,  ii.,  200,  201. 

It  has  been  fretjuently  asserted  that  WiUiam  promised  to  pay  Mary  of  Modena 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  AVhoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  Protocol  of 
Sept.  J  J,  1C07,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  will  see  that  my  account 
is  corn'ct.  Prior  evidently  understood  the  protocol  as  I  understand  it.  For  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  I^xington  of  Sept.  17,  1607,  "Xo.  2  is  the  thing  to  which  the 
King  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie's  settlements.  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the 
law  allows  hor.  The  mediator  is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it 
into  his  protocol ;  and  so  I  think  we  shall  come  off  k  bon  march6  upon  that  arti- 
cle." My  own  belief  is  that  Mary  of  Modena  had  no  strictly  legal  claim  to  any- 
thing. The  argument  in  her  favor,  as  Burnet  states  it,  is  one  to  which  no  tribunal 
would  listen  for  a  moment. 

It  was  nmiored  at  the  time  (sec  Boyer's  Ilistory  of  King  W^illiam  III.,  1703) 
that  l*ortland  and  Boufflers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  8uccee<l  to  the 
English  thione.  This  fable  has  often  been  repeated,  but  was  never  l)elieved  by 
men  of  sense,  and  can  hardly,  since  the  publication  of  the  letters  which  passed 
between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit  even  with  the  weak<?st.  Dalrymple  and 
other  writers  imagined  that  they  had  found  in  the  Life  of  .Tames  (ii.,  574,  676) 
proof  that  the  story  of  the  secret  article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they 
relied  was  eertainlv  not  written  bv  James,  nor  under  his  direction.  Moreover, 
when  we  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it  not  only  d<K*rt  not  lM»ar  out  the 
story  of  the  secret  artiele,  but  directly  contradicts  that  story.  The  compiler  of  the 
Life  tells  lis  that,  after  .James  had  declared  that  he  never  would  consent  to  pur- 
cha>e  the  Knglish  tlinme  for  his  posterity  by  sumnidering  his  own  rights,  nothing 
more  was  said  on  the  sul»ject.    Now  it  is  quite  ci»rtain  that  James,  in  his  Memorial 
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Before  the  eiul  of  July  evei-ytLiiig  was  eeltled,  as  far  as 
France  and  England  were  concerned.  Meanwhile  it  wao 
Dinciiiika  known  to  the  ministers  assembled  at  Ryewick  that 
stX*.*!  tiw  Boufflers  and  Portlami  had  repeatedly  met  in  Bra- 
Emiwrw.  bant,  and  that  they  were  negotiating  in  a  most  ir- 
regular and  indecorous  inannor,  without  credentials,  or  me- 
diation, or  noteii,  or  protocols,  without  counting  each  other's 
steps,  and  without  calling  each  other  Excellency.  So  bar- 
barously ignorant  were  they  of  the  rudiments  of  the  noble 
science  of  diplomacy,  that  they  had  very  nearly  acconipliiilied 
the  work  of  restoring  peace  to  Ciiristeudom  while  walking  up 
and  down  an  alley  under  some  apple-ti-ees.  The  EngliKh  and 
Dntch  loudly  applauded  William's  prudence  and  decision, 
Ue  had  cut  the  knot  witich  the  Congrese  had  only  twiste<l 
and  tangled.  He  had  done  in  a  month  what  all  the  formal- 
ists and  pedants  assembled  at  the  Hague  would  not  have 

publislied  in  Mairh,  IflBT,  a  Memorial  wlui:h  will  !w  found  holh  in  Lhe  Life  (ii., 
006)  anil  in  the  Acta  of  tbc  F«avc  of  RTSnick,  deuUreil  lo  k11  Europe  thai  hu  iieriir 
wouliJ  )loop  to  «o  low  and  degenerate  an  action  as  to  permit  tlie  Prince  of  Untn)^ 
10  rei(!n  on  conilition  that  the  Prince  uf  Wales  ahould  (ucceed.  It  lollowi,  it 
credit  is  due  to  tlio  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James,  tliat  uotlilog  w^a  Mid  on  this, 
subject  after  March,  1S9T.  .Volhlng,  thcrcfuro,  cnii  have  bean  aid  on  tlil«  auliject 
in  llie  conferences  between  Bouffiers  and  Portland,  trhich  did  not  begin  till  IbIv 

W«s  there  then  abaolutelj  no  foundation  (or  the  alorj?  I  buUeva  that  there 
was  n  ToundBtiun:  and  I  have  alresd}'  rebted  the  facts  on  which  [hia  anpemracl- 
nre  of  fiction  has  besn  reared.  It  ia  4iuite  certain  that  Lewis,  in  IftSJI,  intiiualed 
to  the  allies,  through  the  goTemnient  of  Sweden,  his  hojie  thai  some  e«|iedicnl 
might  be  ileriKd  which  would  reconcile  the  Princes  who  Uid  claim  to  the  English 
crown.  The  expedient  at  which  he  hinleij  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  WalM 
should  succeed  William  and  Maty.  It  is  possible  that,  at  the  compiler  of  the  Ufo 
of  James  sajs,  Williani  niaj'  have  "  sbow'd  no  ^^reat  aver«ncM  "  lu  this  arrange- 
menL  He  had  no  reason,  public  or  pi-lvate.  for  preferrln);  Iiis  usler-lli-law  to  hia 
hrother-inJaw,  if  his  brotlier-in-taw  were  bred  a  Protestant.  But  William  could 
do  nothing  without  tlie  coneurrence  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  thai  eithiiT  Iw  or  the  Parliamsnt  would  ever  bavn  consoatcd  lo- 
make  the  seitlement  of  the  Engliah  crown  a  matter  of  stipulation  wltli  Fnnoc 
James,  loo,  prored  altogether  impracticable.  Iicnia  coriacqiientl}'  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  effecting  a  compromise,  and  bound  himself,  ns  we  have  seen,  to  reoog- 
nixe  William  as  King  of  BngUnd  "  without  anj  dlncultir,  restriction,  conditioit,  or 
rcfeFvc."  It  seems  quite  certain  that,  after  this  promise,  which  wis  made  in  Dt- 
ccmtier,  ISDC,  the  Pnnec  of  Wales  was  nut  again  tnentioned  in  the  negotialionn. 
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done  ill  ten  years.  Xor  were  the  French  Plenipotentiaries  ill 
pleased.  "  It  is  odd,"  said  Harlay,  a  man  of  wit  and  sense, 
"  that,  while  the  ambassadors  are  making  war,  the  generals 
should  be  making  peace."*  But  Spain  preserved  the  same 
air  of  arrogant  listlessness ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor, 
forgetting  apparently  that  their  master  had,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Italy,  without  con- 
sulting William,  seemed  to  think  it  most  extraordinary  that 
William  should  presume  to  negotiate  without  consulting  their 
master.  It  became  daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vi- 
enna was  bent  on  prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July 
the  French  ministers  again  proposed  fair  and  honorable  terms 
of  peace,  but  added  that,  if  those  terms  were  not  accepted  by 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  ofler.f  William  in  vain 
exhorted  his  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride  of 
one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  other  were  proof  to  all  argument.,  The  twenty-first  of 
August  came  and  passed:  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed: 
France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  demands ;  and  she  did  so. 
For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived  of  two  great  blows  which 
had  fallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New 
World.  A  French  army, commanded  by  Vendome,  had  taken 
Barcelona.  A  French  squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had 
eluded  the  allied  fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked 
Carthagena,  and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure.^ 
The  Si)ani8h  government  passed  at  once  from  haughty  apathy 
to  abject  terror;  and  wag  ready  to  accept  any  conditions  which 
the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  plenipotentiaries 
announced  to  the  (>ongres8  that  their  master  was  determined 
to  keep  Strasburg,  and  that,  unless  the  terms  which  he  had 
offere<l,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  insist  on  further 

*  Prior  MS.;  Williamson  to  Lexington,  .Tulj  {},  1697;  Williamson  to  Shrcwg- 

burv.   , 

f  Tin*  nolo  <t(  till*  French  minintcrs,  dated  July  JJ,  1697,  will  be  found  in  the 
ArtOH  rt  >f<Mi»oiros. 

X  Munllily  Mercuried  for  August  and  Septemb<'r,  1607 
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modifiefttions.  Never  had  the  temper  of  William  been  more 
severely  tried.  lie  was  provoked  by  the  perversenesB  of  Lis 
allies:  he  was  provoked  by  the  imperious  language  of  the  en- 
emy. It  was  iiot  witliout  a  hard  struggle  aud  a  sharp  pang 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consent  to  what  France  now 
proposed.  Bnt  he  felt  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Com- 
nwas  and  on  the  States-general  to  continue  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  from  FraTice  a  single  fortress — a  fortress 
in  the  fate  of  which  neither  England  nor  Holland  had  any 
immediate  interest,  a  fortress,  too,  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
Empire  solely  in  consequence  of  the  unreasonublo  obstinacy 
of  the  Imperial  court.  He  determined  to  accept  the  modi- 
fied terms,  and  directed  his  ambussadore  at  liyswiok  to  sign 
on  the  preHcribed  day.  The  ambaBsadurs  of  t>pa!U  and  Hol- 
land received  similar  instructions.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Emperor,  though  lie  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  Jiis  confederates.  That  he  might  have 
time  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion  by  the  first 
of  November. 

Meanwhile  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  all 
Enrope  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces.  He  had  in  vain 
Aitenipuof  insisted  on  his  Hglit  to  send,  as  the  only  true  King 
rniTitKilcnii  "^  England, a  minister  to  the  Congress.*  He  had 
pwuiicuian.  jy  Yjjjj,  g Jij i-peggd  to  all  the  lioman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  C4jufederacy  a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured  them  to 
join  with  France  in  »  crusade  against  England  for  the  purpose 
nf  restoring  him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that  im- 
pious Bill  of  Rights  which  excluded  members  of  the  trne 
Church  from  the  throne.f  When  he  found  that  this  appeal 
was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  government  of 
England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since  the  Revolu- 


'  Lift  of  J>nie^  ij,,  BAS. 
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tion  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  not,  if  he 
should  regain  his  power,  think  himself  bound  by  any  of  those 
engagements.  He  admitted  that  he  might,  by  breaking  those 
engagements,  bring  great  calamities  both  on  his  own  domin- 
ions and  on  all  Christendom.  But  for  those  calamities  he 
declared  that  he  should  not  think  himself  answerable  either 
before  God  or  before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
even  a  Stuart,  and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the  Stuarts,  should 
have  thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights ;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of  a 
crime  if  they  did  not  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their  wealth, 
year  after  year,  in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would  be  a  bless- 
ing were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  compared  with  the 
interests  of  one  man.* 

In  si)ite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On 
the  tenth  of  September  the  Ambassadors  of  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces  met  at  Ryswick. 
ofRyswiti  Three  treaties  were  to  be  signed;  and  there  was 
'^^   *  a  long  dispute  on  the  momentous  question  which 

should  be  signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  it 
was  settled  that  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States- 
general  should  have  precedence ;  and  the  day  was  breaking 
before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed.  Then  the 
plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows,  congratulated  each  other 
on  having  had  the  honor  of  contributing  to  so  great  a  work.f 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on  board, 
and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial  gale, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.:|: 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in  London 
than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  arrival.  When 
Anxiety  In  ^'^^  ^^^^t  wiud  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets,  the 
Engund.  aiixicty  of  the  people  became  intense.  Every  morn- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up  hoping  to  hear  that  the 

•  James's  Protest  will  ])e  found  in  his  Life,  ii.,  672. 

f  Aetes  et  Memoires  des  N'egoeiations  de  la  Paix  dc  Ryswick ;  \Vi11iamgon  to 
Lexington,  St»pt.  J  J,  16i»7 ;  Prior  MS.  t  P"0''  MS. 
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treaty  waa  signed ;  aud  every  itmil  which  came  in  witliaitt 
bringing  the  guud  uews  uiuieed  hitter  disiippointiiieut.  Tlie 
malcouteuts,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would  he  no 
peace,  nnd  thut  the  negotiation  would,  uvea  ut  this  lute  Jiour, 
be  bi'oken  off.  Oue  of  them  had  6eeii  ii  person  just  ariivetl 
from  Saiiit  Geriuaius:  another  had  hud  the  privik-ge  of  read- 
ing a  letter  in  the  handHritiiig  uf  Her  Majealy;  and  all  were 
confident  that  Lewis  would  never  ackuowludge  the  usurper. 
Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  were  under  bo  strung 
a  delusion  that  they  backed  their  opinion  by  large  wagers. 
When  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Bureehma  arrived,  all 
the  treason  taverua  were  in  a  ferment  with  uonjuring  prie&te 
laughing,  talking  loud,  and  ehaking  each  other  by  the  band.* 
At  length,  in  the  afternoon  of  tlie  thirteenth  of  September, 
some  apeeulatore  in  the  City  received,  hy  a  private  ehannel, 
certain  intelligence  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed 
f*"  'Eld"  '•efore  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  They 
kept  their  own  secret,  and  hastened  to  make  a  prof- 
itable uee  of  it;  but  their  eagerness  to  obtain  bank-stock,  and 
the  high  prices  which  they  ofEered,  excited  suspicion ;  and 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  on  the  next  day  something  im- 
portant would  be  announced.  On  the  next  day  Prior,  with 
the  treaty,  presented  himself  before  the  I^rds-jiieticcs  at 
Whitehall.  Instantly  a  tlag  was  hoisted  on  the  Abbey,  another 
on  Saint  Martin's  Church.  The  Tower  guns  proclaimed  the 
glad  tidings.  All  the  spires  and  towers  from  Greenwich  to 
Chelsea  made  answer.  It  was  not  one  of  the  days  on  which 
the  newspapers  ordinarily  appeared:  but  extraordinary  num- 
bera,  with  headings  in  large  capitals,  were,  for  the  first  time, 
cried  about  the  streets.  The  price  of  bank-stock  rose  fast 
from  eighty-four  to  ninety-seven.  In  a  few  houi-s  triumphal 
arebee  b^;an  to  rise  in  some  places.  Ilnge  bonfires  were  blaz- 
ing in  othera.  The  Dutch  amhaseadov  informed  the  States- 
general  that  be  should  try  to  show  his  joy  by  a  bonfire  wor- 
thy of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented ;  and  lie  kept 
hie  word ;  for  no  snch  pyre  had  ever  been  seen  in  London. 


•  L'HcnalUge,  Julf  |g.  - 


;  Postniui,  Aug.  il. 
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A  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  pitcli  roared  and  blazed  be- 
fore his  house  in  Saint  James's  Square,  and  sent  up  a  flame 
which  made  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  as  bright  as  at  noonday.* 
Among  the  Jacobites  the  dismay  was  great.  Some  of  those 
who  had  betted  deep  on  the  constancy  of  Lewis  took  flight. 
Dismay  of  the  ^^®  uufortuuate  zcalot  of  divine  right  drowned 
Jacobites.  himsclf.  But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart.  The 
treaty  had  been  signed :.  but  it  surely  would  never  be  ratified. 
In  a  short  time  the  ratification  came:  the  peace  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds ;  and  the  most  obstinate  nonjuroi*s 
began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  during  eight  years 
contiimed  true  to  James,  now  swore  allegiance  to  William. 
They  were  probably  men  who  held,  with  Sherlock,  that  a  set- 
tled government,  though  illegitimate  in  its  origin,  is  entitled 
to  the  obedience  of  Christians,  but  who  had  thought  that  the 
government  of  William  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  set- 
tled while  the  greatest  power  in  Europe  not  only  refused 
to  recognize  him,  but  strenuously  supported  his  competitor.f 
The  fiercer  and  more  determined  adherents  of  the  banished 
family  were  furious  against  Lewis.  lie  had  deceived,  he  had 
betrayed  his  suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  misery 
of  his  people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every 
source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags,  and  were  unable 
to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coai'sest  and  blackest  bread.  Ilis 
first  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land. The  Jacobites  talked  against  him,  and  wrote  against 
him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as  scurrilously,  as  they  had  long 
talked  and  written  against  the  government  of  their  own  coun- 
trv.  One  of  the  libels  on  him  was  so  indecent  that  the  Lords- 
justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail.:}: 


•  Van  (-levcrskirke  to  the  States-general,  Sept.  |J,  1697;  L'llemiitnpe,  Sept.  {}; 
Postscript  to  the  Postman,  of  the  same  date;  Postman  and  Postboy  of  Sept.  Jf , 
Postman  of  Si»pt.  J  J. 

t  I/Hermitage,  Sept.  i?,  ^^J  1697,  Oct.  \l ;  Postman,  Nov.  20. 

X  L'Honnitage,  ^^l\']]'  Nov.  ^V  16^7;  '"ans  Gazette,  Not.  |g;  Postboy,  Nov.  2. 
See  a  pasfpiinade  by  Tom  Brown,  entitled  A  Satyr  upon  the  French  King,  written 
after  the  Peace  was  concluded  tt  Res  wick,  anno  1697,  by  a  Non-Swearing  Parooii, 
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But  the  rage  aud  mortificatiou  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  minority.  Never,  B.inee  the  year  of  the  Restoration, 
General  re-  ^^  there  been  such  signs  of  public  gladness.  In 
joicing.  every  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  peace  was 

proclaimed,  the  general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  ban- 
quets, pageants,  loyal  healths,  salutes,  beating  of  drums,  blow- 
ing of  trumpets,  breaking  up  of  hogsheads.  At  some  places 
the  whole  population,  of  its  own  accord,  repaired  to  the 
churches  to  give  thanks.  At  others  processions  of  girls,  clad 
all  in  white,  and  crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners  in- 
scribed with  "  God  bless  King  William."  At  every  county 
town  a  long  cavalcade  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  from  a  cir- 
cle of  many  miles,  escorted  the  mayor  to  the  market-cross. 
Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for  the  expression  of  so  much 
joy.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
King's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing 
at  Torbay,  the  bell-ringing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illumina- 
tions were  renewed  both  in  London  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try.* On  the  day  on  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  no 
work  was  done,  no  shop  was  opened,  in  the  two  thousand 
streets  of  that  immense  mart.  For  that  day  the  chief  ave- 
nues had,  mile  after  mile,  been  covered  with  gravel :  all  the 
Companies  had  provided  new  banners;  all  the  magistmtes 
new  robes.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in 
preparing  fireworks.     Great  multitudes  of  people  from  the 


and  Slid  to  be  drop'd  out  of  his  Pocket  at  Saiu^s  Coffee-house.     I  quote  a  few  of 
the  most  decent  couplets. 

*'  Lord !  with  what  monstrotia  lies  and  senseless  shams 
Have  we  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam's ! 
Who  could  have  e'er  believed,  unless  in  spite, 
I^wis  le  Grand  would  turn  rank  Williamite  ? 
Thou  that  hast  lookM  so  fierce  and  talk'd  so  big, 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig ! 
Of  Kings  dintres-^'d  thou  art  a  fine  securer. 
Thon  mak'st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  nonjuror. 
Were  Job  alive,  and  banter'd  by  such  shufflers. 
He'd  ontrail  Oates,  and  curse  both  thee  and  Itoufflers. 
For  thee  I've  lost,  if  I  can  rightly  scan  'em, 
Two  livings,  worth  full  eightscore  pounds />^r  annum^ 
Bonn  et  legaUn  Anglia  MoneUr. 
But  now  Vm  clearly  routed  by  the  treaty." 

*  London  Gazettes ;  Postboy  of  Nov.  18, 1697 ;  L^Hermitage,  Nov.  -f^. 
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neighboring  shires  had  come  up  to  see  the  show.  Never  had 
the  City  been  in  a  more  loyal  or  more  joyous  mood.  The 
evil  days  were  past.  The  guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  bank-note  had  risen  to  par. 
The  new  crowns  and  half-crowns,  broad,  heavy,  and  sharply 
milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  counters.  After  some  days 
of  impatient  expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November,  that  His  Majesty  had  landed  at  Margate.  Late 
on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested 
entry  Into        in  tlic  statclv  buildiuff  which,  under  his  auspices, 

London.  .  r  i  •  i  •      i         ^^         i 

was  turning  from  a  palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the 
next  morning,  a  bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and 
six,  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  councillors,  and  judges, 
came  to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office. 
The  way  through  the  liorough  to  the  bridge  was  lined  by 
the  Surrey  militia;  the  way  from  the  bridge  to  Walbrook  by 
three  regiments  of  the  militia  of  the  City.  All  along  Cheap- 
side,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  livery  were  mar- 
shalled under  the  standards  of  their  trades.  At  the  east  end 
of  Saint  Paul's  church-yard  stood  the  boys  of  the  school  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as  they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Round  the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Ilill 
and  along  Fleet  Street,  were  drawn  up  three  more  regiments 
of  Londoners.  From  Temple  Bar  to  Whitehall  gate  the 
trainbands  of  Middlesex  and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under 
arms.  The  windows  along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with 
tapestry,  ribbons,  and  flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show 
was  the  innumerable  crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday 
clothing,  and  such  clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other 
countries  could  afford  to  wear.  "I  never,"  William  wrote 
that  evening  to  lleinsius,  "I  never  saw  such  a  multitude  of 
well-dressed  people."  Nor  was  the  King  less  struck  by  the 
indications  of  joy  and  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  triumph.  Ilis  coach, 
from  the  moment  when  he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he 
alighted  from  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied 
by  one  long  huzza.     Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace  when 
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addresses  of  uongratitlation,  from  all  the  great  corporationB 
of  Lis  kingdoui,  were  presented  to  iiiiu.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  very  foremost  aiiioug  those  corporations  was  the 
TJiiivereity  of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  lioitipositiou  iu  wliieh 
that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the 
virtue  of  His  Mujesty,  was  read  with  cruel  vexation  by  the 
nonjurore,  and  with  exultation  by  the  Whiga,* 

The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  conncil  which  was 
held  a  few  hours  after  the  King's  public  entry,  the  second  of 
TiKTbu.»».  December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thauks- 
*■""*  ^'''  gUHiig  for  the  peace.  Tiie  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's 
resolved  that  ou  that  day  thoir  new  Cathedral,  which  had 
been  long  slowly  rising  on  tlie  ruins  of  a  succession  of  pagan 
and  Christian  temples,  should  be  opened  for  public  worship. 
William  niinouiiced  his  intention  of  beinjr  one  of  the  congre- 
gation. But  it  was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  i>ersi8ted 
in  that  intention,  three  hundred  thousand  people  would  as- 
eeuible  to  see  him  pass,  and  all  the  parish  chui-cbes  of  London 
would  be  left  empty.  He  therefore  attended  the  service 
in  his  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  heard  Burnet  preach  a 
eermon,  somewhat  too  eulogistic  for  the  gravity  of  the  pul- 
pit.t  At  Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  City  appeared 
in  all  their  state.  Conipton  was,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
on  a  throne  rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons.  When  the 
prayers  were  over,  tho  Bisliop  exhorted  the  nuuierons  and 
aplendid  assembly.  His  discourse  has  not  Iwen  preserved: 
but  its  purport  may  be  easily  guessed ;  for  he  took  for  his 
text  that  noble  song:  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  nnto  me, 
Let  as  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  He  doubtless  re- 
minded his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  the  debt  which  was 
common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen,  they  owed,  as  Lon- 
doncra,  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness, 
which  had  ptrmitted  them  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  great  fire,  and  to  assemble  once  more  for  prayer 

•  LoDdontittiiMtf^NnT.  ISptJS.lROT:  Van  CIcTerskirke. Nor.  H- U :  L'Herml- 
Urv,  N'uT.  }f  ;  rostbuTundPostman.  Nor.  IS;  Willmia  to  DciDriiu,  Nuv.  ^. 

f  Evelyn's  Ukt?,  Dec  S.  1 807.  The  xeriaou  beiunl;  nnJ  1  mudl  ackaoirltidge 
tliat  it  de»er»es  Evelyn's  censure. 
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and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on  that  spot  consecrated  by 
the  devotions  of  thirty  generations.  Tliroughout  London, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  reahn,  even  to  the  remotest  parishes 
of  Cumberiand  and  Cornwall,  the  churches  were  filled  on  the 
morning  of  that  day;  and  tlie  evening  was  an  evening  of 
festivity.* 

There  was,  indeed,  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  Eng- 
land had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth  re- 
newed in  health  and  vigor.  Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed 
that  both  her  liberty  and  her  independence  were  no  more. 
Her  libei'ty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  revo- 
lution. Her  independence  she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less 
just  and  necessary  war.  She  had  successfully  defended  the 
order  of  tilings  established  by  her  Bill  of  Eights  against  the 
mighty  monarchy  of  France,  against  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  nonju- 
rors, against  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were 
ready  to  take  any  oath,  and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her 
open  enemies  had  been  victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle. 
Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded  her  fleets  and  armies,  had 
been  in  charge  of  her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars, 
had  taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her  public 
oftices,  had  sat  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed  and  fawuied  in 
the  bedchamber  of  her  King.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed 
impossible  that  anything  could  avert  a  restoration  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by  proscriptions, 
by  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and 
by  the  pei'secution  of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a 
third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which  two 
depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only  made  more  obsti- 
nate in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  trea- 
son had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a  terrible  finan- 
cial and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were  over. 
There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after 
many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient 


•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  1697;  Pofltman,  Dec.  4 ;  Van  Clcverskirke,  Dec.  ^ ; 
L'llerniitage,  Nov.  ^}. 
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place  in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  jus- 
tified the  hope  that  the  Eevohition  of  1688  would  be  our  last 
Revolution.  The  ancient  constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by 
a  natui*al,  a  gmdual,  a  peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of 
a  modern  society.  Already  freedom  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  discussion  existed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  pre- 
ceding age.  The  currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit 
had  been  re-established.  Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer 
was  overfiowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  everywhere, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  feus  of  Lincolnshire.  The 
ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian 
coal-pits,  the  artisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and 
the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  under- 
standing it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every  seaport  and  ev- 
ery )narket-town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  the  commencement 
of  a  happier  age. 


I  HAVE  thought  it  right  to  publish  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ''History  of  Enghind"  which  was  found 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Macaulay  fairly  transcribed  and 
revised  by  liimself.  It  is  given  to  the  world  precisely  as  it 
was  left:  no  connecting  link  has  been  added;  no  reference 
verified;  no  authority  sought  for  or  examined.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  possible,  with  the  help  I  might  have  ob- 
tained from  his  friends,  to  liave  supplied  much  that  is 
wanting;  but  I  preferred,  and  I  believe  the  public  will  pre- 
fer, that  the  last  thoughts  of  the  great  mind  passed  away 
from  among  us  should  be  preserved  sacred  from  any  touch 
but  his  own.  Besides  the  revised  manuscript,  a  few  pages 
containing  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  last  two  months 
of  William's  reign  are  all  that  is  left.  From  this  I  liave 
with  some  difliculty  deciphered  the  account  of  the  death  of 
William.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the 
preceding  part,  or  to  supply  the  corrections  which  would 
have  been  given  by  the  improving  hand  of  the  author.  But, 
imperfect  as  it  must  be,  I  believe  it  will  be  received  with 
pleasure  and  interest  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  liis 
great  hero. 

I  will  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice 
and  assistance  given  me  by  his  most  dear  and  valued  friends, 
Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

11.  M.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  rejoicings  by  which  Loudon,  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber, 1097,  celebrated  the  return  of  peace  and  prosperity,  con- 
tinued till  long  after  midnight.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Parliament  met;  and  one* of  the  most  laborious  sessions 
of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Houses  should  speedily  decide,  one  stood  forth  pre-eminent 
standing  "^  iutercst  and  importance.  Even  in  the  first  trans- 
amiies.  ports  of  joy  with  which  tlie  bearer  of  the  treaty  of 

Ryswick  had  been  welcomed  to  England,  men  had  eagerly 
and  anxiously  asked  one  another  what  was  to  be  done  with 
that  army  which  had  been  famed  in  Ireland  and  Belgium, 
which  had  learned,  in  many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to 
conquer,  and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty-seven  thousand 
excellent  soldiers.  Was  any  part  of  this  great  force  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  State?  And,  if  any  part,  what 
part  i  The  last  two  kings  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  leg- 
islature, maintained  military  establishments  in  time  of  peace. 
But  that  thev  had  done  this  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all  jurists,  and  had 
been  ex]>ressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  William,  now  that  the  country  was  threat- 
ened by  no  foreign  and  no  domestic  enemy,  to  keep  up  even 
a  single  battalion  without  the  sanction  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm ;  and  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  su(»h  a  sanc- 
tion would  be  given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  this  question  in  the  light  in 
which  it  a])peared  tr)  our  ancestors. 

No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  davs  of  our  fa- 
thers,  stM'iously  maintained  that  our  island  could  be  safe  with- 
out an  army.     And,  even  if  our  island  were  jHirfectly  secure 
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from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  us.  The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no  choice.  The 
regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  conquered  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover  contain  a  pojnilation  ex- 
ceeding twenty-fold  that  which  the  House  of  Stuart  gov- 
erned. There  are  now  more  English  soldiers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  time  of  peace  than  Cromwell 
liad  under  his  command  in  time  of  war.  All  the  troops  of 
Charles  II.  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  garrison  the 
posts  which  we  now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone. 
The  regiments  which  defend  the  remote  dependencies  of  the 
crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited  and  relieved,  unless  a  force 
far  larger  than  that  which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at 
Ilounslow  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  his  capital  be  con- 
stantly kept  up  witliin  the  kingdom.  The  old  national  an- 
tipathy to  permanent  military  establishments,  an  antipathy 
which  was  once  reasonable  and  salutarv,  but  which  lasted 
some  time  after  it  had  become  unreasonable  and  noxious,  has 
gradually  yielded  to  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances. 
We  have  made  the  discovery,  that  an  army  may  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  against  an  en- 
emy, and  yet  obsequious  to  the  civil  magistrate.  AVe  have 
long  ceased  to  apprehend  danger  to  law  and  to  freedom  from 
the  license  of  troops,  and  from  the  ambition  of  victorious 
generals.  An  alarmist  who  should  now  talk  such  language 
as  wjis  common  five  generations  ago,  who  should  call  for  the 
entire  disbanding  of  the  land -force  of  the  realm,  and  M'ho 
should  gravely  predict  that  the  warriore  of  Inkerman  and 
Delhi  would  dej)ose  the  Queen,  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and 
plunder  the  Bank,  would  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a  cell  in 
Saint  Luke's.  But  before  the  Revolution  our  ancestors  had 
known  a  standini^  armv  onlv  as  an  instrument  of  lawless 
power.  Judging  by  their  own  experience,  they  thought  it 
impossible  that  such  an  aniiy  should  exist  without  danger  to 
the  rights  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people.  One  class  of 
]X)liticians  was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  an  Apostolic 
Church,  a  loyal  gentry,  an  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted  King, 
had  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Joyces  and  the  Prides :  an- 
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other  class  recounted  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs 
of  Kirke,  and  by  the  Beelzebiibs  and  Lucifers  of  Dundee ; 
and  botli  classes,  agreeing  in  scarcely  anything  else,  were  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  avereion  to  the  redcoats. 

While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  the  King  was, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  most  unwilling  to  see 
that  superb  body  of  troops  which  he  had  formed  with  infinite 
difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed.  But,  as  to  this  matter, 
he  could  not  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  his  ministers ; 
nor  could  his  ministers  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  that 
parliamentary  majority  whose  attachment  had  enabled  them 
to  confront  enemies  abroad  and  to  cnish  traitors  at  home,  to 
restore  a  debased  currency,  and  to  fix  public  credit  on  deep 
and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  King's  situation  are  to  be,  in  part  at 

least,  attributed  to  an  error  which  he  had  committed  in  the 

precedinor  spring.     The  Gazette  which  announced 

Sunderland.        *  e»      i         c» 

that  Sunderland  had  been  appointed  Chamberlain 
of  the  Koyal  Household,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
named  one  of  the  Lords-justices  who  were  to  administer  the 
government  during  the  summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness 
among  plain  men  who  remembered  all  the  windings  and  doub- 
lings of  his  long  career.  In  truth,  his  countrymen  were  un- 
just to  him.  For  they  thought  him  not  only  an  unprinci- 
pled and  faithless  politician,  which  he  was,  but  a  deadly  ene- 
my of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  he  was  not.  What 
he  wanted  was  shnply  to  be  safe,  rich,  and  great.  To  these 
objects  he  had  been  constant  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  life.  For  these  objects  he  had  passed  from  Church  to 
Church  and  from  faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  oppositions  without  any  zeal  for  freedom,  and  had 
served  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchs  without  any  zeal  for 
monarchy;  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  without  being  a 
Protestant,  and  had  adored  the  Host  without  being  a  Papist; 
had  sold  his  country  at  once  to  both  the  great  parties  which 
divided  the  Continent,  had  taken  money  from  France,  and 
had  sent  intelligence  to  Holland.  As  far,  however,  as  lie 
could  1)0  said  to  have  any  opinions,  his  opinions  were  Whig- 
V.— 17 
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gish.  Since  liis  return  from  exile,  liig  iiiflneiice  linJ  been 
generally  exerted  in  favor  of  the  WLig  party.  It  was  by  hia 
counsel  lliat  tbe  Great  Seal  liaJ  been  intrusted  to  Soniere. that 
Kottingliam  had  been  sacrificed  to  Knssell,  and  that  Montague 
htid  been  prefen-ed  to  Fox.  It  was  by  his  de.\terouB  inaniige- 
lueut  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  been  detached  fruiu  the 
opposition,  and  that  Godolpliin  had  been  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Boaid  of  Treasury.  The  party  which  Sunderland 
ha<l  done  go  much  to  serve  now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his 

fidelity.  His  only  son,  Charles  Lord  Spencer,  was 
LortSi>«i«r.     ..■'..  •',,.     ,.(■         TL  ■  . 

just  eutcnng  on  public  life.  Ibe  precocious  matu- 
rity of  the  young  man's  intellectual  and  moral  character  had 
exeited  hopes  which  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  His 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  and  his  skill  iu  imitating  the 
styles  of  the  masters  of  Itoman  elixjuence,  were  applauded  by 
veteran  scholars.  Tlie  sedateness  of  liis  deportment  and  the 
apparent  regularity  of  his  life  delighted  austere  moralists.  He 
was  known,  indeed,  to  have  one  expensive  taste;  but  it  was 
a  taste  of  the  most  respectable  kind,  lie  loved  books,  and 
was  bent  on  forming  the  most  magnificent  private  lihrary  in 
England.  While  othei*  hell's  of  noble  houses  were  inspecting 
patterns  of  steinkirks  and  swoi'd-knuts,  dangling  after  actress- 
es, or  letting  on  fighting-cocks,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the  Mentz 
editions  of  Tully's  Offices,  of  the  Parmesan  Statins,  and  of  the 
inestimable  Virgil  of  i^rottus.*  It  was  natural  lliat  liigh  ex- 
pectations should  be  formed  of  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a 
youth  whose  very  luxury  and  prodigality  had  a  grave  and  er- 
udite air,  and  that  even  discerning  men  should  be  unable  to 
delect  the  vices  which  were  hidden  under  that  show  of  pre- 
mature sobriety. 

Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig  party,  which, 
before  the  unhonored  and  unlaniented  close  of  hie  life,  was 
moi-e  than  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  niin  by  his  violent 


•  Kvrfjn  «nr  the  Ufnli  editioa  of  tbc  OIBcm  among  Lord  Spencer's  bfwki  in 
April,  18H9,  HflrklADd,  in  liis  prehce  to  the  Svli'a!  oi  Sutius,  ■cknowluIgM  hU 
oMigntLons  to  the  Terj  rare  F>rinc»)in  edition  Id  Lord  SpcnotrV  collnrtion.  At  U> 
lli«  Virpi  of  Zaroltus,  wliich  hU  Lordthip  bought  for  46'.,  nx  tlio  cxtraci«  (rotn 
IVuiiU.t's  ttiirj,  in  NichoU'a  Uterst^  Anccdotra,  1, 90. 
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temper  and  his  crooked  politics.  His  Wliiggisin  differed 
widely  from  that  of  his  father.  It  was  not  a  languid,  spec- 
ulative preference  of  one  theory  of  government  to  another, 
but  a  fierce  and  dominant  passion.  Unfortunately,  though 
an  ardent,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
Whiggism ;  a  Whiggism  so  narrow  and  oligarchical  as  to  be 
little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  the  woi*8t  forms  of  Toryism.  The 
young  lord's  imagination  had  been  fascinated  by  those  swell- 
ing sentiments  of  liberty  which  abound  in  the  Latin  poet« 
and  orators ;  and  he,  like  those  poets  and  orators,  meant  by 
liberty  something  very  different  from  the  only  liberty  which 
is  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Like  them, 
he  could  see  no  danger  to  liberty  except  from  kings.  A  com- 
monwealth, oppressed  and  pillaged  by  such  men  as  Opimius 
and  Verres,  was  free,  because  it  had  no  king.  A  member  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  who  passed  his  whole  life  un- 
der tutelage  and  in  fear,  who  could  not  travel  where  he  chose, 
or  visit  whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property  as  he  chose, 
whose  path  was  beset  with  spies,  who  leaw  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  the  mouth  of  bronze  gaping  for  anonymous  accusa- 
tions against  him,  and  whom  the  Inquisitore  of  State  could, 
at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no  reason,  arrest,  torture,  fling 
into  the  Grand  Canal,  was  free,  because  he  had  no  king.  To 
curtail,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  privileged  class,  prerogatives 
which  the  Sovereign  possesses  and  ought  to  possess  fur  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  was  the  object  on  which  Spencer's 
heart  was  set.  During  many  years  he  was  restrained  by 
older  and  wiser  men ;  and  it  was  not  till  those  whom  he  had 
early  been  accustomed  to  respect  had  passed  away,  and  till  he 
was  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  he  openly  attempted 
to  obtain  for  the  hereditary  nobility  a  precarious  and  invidi- 
ous ascendency  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Com- 
mons and  of  the  Throne. 

In  HWKk  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  had,  during  two  sessions, 
conducted  himself  as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig.  The  party 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself  might  perhaps  have  reason- 
ably considered  him  as  a  hostage  sufficient  to  insure  the  good 
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faith  of  lii»  father;  for  the  Earl  was  approaching  that  time  i 
of  life  at  which  even  the  most  aiiibitioUB  and  rapacions  men 
generally  toil  rathur  for  their  children  thiin  for  theniselvee. 
But  the  distrust  whicli  SninJerlauil  inspired  was  such  as  no 
guarantee  could  quiet.  Many  fancied  tliat  he  was,  with  what  I 
object  they  never  took  the  ti-onblo  to  iiifiuire,  employing  the  I 
same  arts  which  hud  ruined  Jmncs  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
Williaiu.  Each  prince  had  had  his  weak  side.  One  was  too 
nuicli  a  Papist,  and  the  oilier  too  much  a,  Boldicr,  for  siicli  a 
nation  as  this.  The  same  iiitrij,''uing  sycophant  who  had  en- 
couraged the  Papist  iu  one  fatal  error  was  now  enfoii raging 
the  soldier  in  another.  It  might  well  he  apprehended  that, 
nnder  the  influence  of  this  evil  counsellor,  the  nephew  might 
alienate  as  many  hearts  by  trying  to  make  Engluuti  a  mililary 
country  as  the  uncle  had  alienated  by  trying  to  mako  her  a 
Koman  Cathohc  country, 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  great  qnestion  of  a  stand-  | 
ing  aruiy  was  preceded  by  a  literary  conflict,  Jn  the  autumo 
of  1697  bej^an  a  controversy  of  no  coniiuon  iiiter- 
touthiDg Hand,  cst  and  importance.  The  press  was  now  free.  An 
exciting  and  momentous  political  question  could 
be  fairly  discussed.  Those  who  held  uncourtly  opinions 
could  expi'esd  those  opinions  without  resorting  to  ilk-gal  ex- 
pedients and  employing  the  agency  of  desperate  men,  Tlio 
conaeqnence  was  that  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  though  witli 
sufficient  keenness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  decency  which 
would  have  been  thought  extraoi-dinary  in  the  days  of  the 
censorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  sti'ongly, 
wrote  but  little.  The  pajier  war  was  almost  entirely  carried 
on  between  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party.  The  combatants 
on  both  sides  were  generally  anonymous.  But  it  was  well 
known  that  one  of  the  foremost  diainpions  of  the  malcontent 
Whigs  was  John  Trenchard,  son  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State.  Pre-eminent  among  the  ministerial  Whigs  was  one  in 
whom  admirable  vigor  and  quickness  of  intellect  were  united 
to  a-  not  less  admirable  moderation  and  urbanity ;  one  who 
looked  on  the  history  of  past  ages  with  the  eye  of  a  practical 
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statesman,  and  on  the  events  which  were  passing  before  him 
with  tlie  eye  of  a  philosophical  historian.  It  was  m)t  nec- 
essary for  him  to  name  himself.  lie  could  be  none  but 
Somers. 

The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  immediate  and 
entire  disbanding  of  the  army  had  an  easy  task.  If  they 
were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the  abundance  of  the  mat- 
ter from  which  they  had  to  make  their  selection.  On  their 
side  were  clap -traps  and  historical  commonplaces  without 
number,  the  authority  of  a  crowd  of  illustrious  names,  all  the 
prejudices,  all  tlie  traditions  of  both  the  parties  in  the  state. 
These  writers  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  po- 
litical science  that  a  standing  army  and  a  free  constitution 
could  not  exist  together.  What,  they  asked,  had  destroyed 
tlie  noble  commonwealths  of  Greece  i  What  had  enslaved 
the  mighty  Roman  people?  What  had  turned  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  lordships  and  duchies? 
How  was  it  that  so  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe 
had  ])een  transformed  from  limited  into  Jibsolute  monarchies? 
The  States-general  of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  tlie  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Aragon,  what  had  been  fatal  to  them  all?  His- 
tory was  ransacked  for  instances  of  adventurers  who,  by  the 
help  of  mercenary  troops,  had  subjugated  free  nations  or  de- 
posed legitimate  princes ;  and  such  instances  were  easily 
found.  Much  was  said  about  Pisistratus,  Timophanes,  Diony- 
sius,  Agathodes,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus Cjwsar,  Cai*thage  besieged  by  her  own  mercenaries,  Home 
]>ut  up  to  auction  by  her  own  Pnetorian  cohorts,  Sultan  Os- 
man  Initehered  bv  his  own  Janizaries,  Lewis  Sforza  sold  into 
ca))tivity  by  his  own  Switzers.  But  the  favorite  instance 
was  taken  from  Jhe  recent  history  of  our  own  land.  Thou- 
sands still  living  had  seen  the  great  usurper,  who,  strong  in 
the  power  of  the  sword,  had  triumphed  over  both  royalty 
and  freedom.  The  Tories  were  reminded  that  his  soldiers 
had  guarded  the  scaffold  before  the  Banquet! ng-honse.  The 
Whigs  were  reminded  that  those  same  soldiers  had  taken  the 
mace  from  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  such 
evils,  it  was  said,  no  country  could  be  secure  which  was  cursed 
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with  a  Gtaii<ling  army.  Anil  what  were  Uie  advaatuges  wUicli 
could  be  8Ct  oH  ugainst  such  eiile?  Invasion  was  the  bug- 
bear with  which  the  court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation.  Bnt 
we  were  not  children  to  be  scared  by  mii-sery  tales,  Wc 
were  at  peace  ;  and,  even  in  time  of  war.  an  enemy  who 
ehoutd  attenijit  to  invade  us  would  pi-obably  be  intercepted 
by  our  fleet,  and  would  assuredly,  if  he  reached  our  shores, 
be  re])elled  by  our  iniHtia.  iSonie  |)eop]e,  indeed,  talked  as 
if  a  militia  could  achieve  nothing  great.  Bnt  that  base  doc- 
trine was  refuted  by  all  ancient  and  nil  modern  history. 
What  waa  the  Lacedtetnonian  phalanx  in  the  best  days  of 
Laeediumou  (  What  was  the  lionian  legion  in  the  best  days 
of  Kuuio  i  Wliat  were  the  armies  which  conquered  at  Cresey, 
at  Poitiers,  at  Agincourt,  at  llalidon,  or  at  Flodden?  What 
was  that  mighty  array  which  Elizabeth  reviewed  at  Tilbury? 
Ill  the  foniteeiitli,  fifteenth,  and  sixreciith  centuries  English- 
men who  did  not  live  by  the  trade  of  war  had  made  war  with 
success  and  glory.  AVeix'  the  English  of  the  seventeenth 
century  so  degenerate  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  piny 
the  men  for  their  own  homesteads  and  parish  chnrclics  i 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of  the  forces 
was  strongly  recommended.  Parliament,  it  was  said,  might 
perhaps,  from  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  pereon  of  Ilia 
Majesty,  permit  him  to  have  guards  enough  to  escort  his 
coacli  and  to  pace  the  rounds  before  his  palace.  But  this  was 
tlie  very  n(mont  that  it  would  be  right  to  concede.  The  de- 
fence of  the  realm  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sailors  and  the 
militia.  Even  the  Tower  ought  to  have  no  gnrrisou  except 
the  trainbands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

It  niiiiit  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
man  that  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves.  If  an 
army  composed  of  regular  troops  n-ally  was  far  more  clBcicnt 
than  an  army  com[>osed  of  husbandmen  taken  from  the 
plough  and  burgliers  taken  from  the  counter,  how  coald  the 
country  be  safe  with  no  defenders  but  husbandmen  and 
bnrghers,  when  a  great  prince,  who  was  our  nearest  neighbor, 
who  hiid  a  few  months  before  been  onr  enemy,  and  who 
might  in  a  few  months  be  our  enemy  again,  kept  up  not  IcM  I 
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than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  troops?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  such  that 
they  would,  with  little  or  no  training,  encounter  and  defeat 
the  most  formidable  arrav  of  veterans  from  the  Continent, 
was  it  not  absurd  to  apprehend  that  such  a  people  could  be 
reduced  to  slavery  by  a  few  regiments  of  their  own  country- 
men ?  But  our  ancestors  were  generally  so  much  blinded  by 
prejudice  that  this  inconsistency  passed  unnoticed.  They 
were  secure  where  they  ought  to  have  been  wary,  and  timor- 
ous where  they  might  well  have  been  secure.  They  were  not 
shocked  by  hearing  the  same  man  maintain,  in  the  same 
breath,  that,  if  twenty  thousand  professional  soldiers  were 
kept  up,  the  liberty  and  property  of  millions  of  Englishmen 
would  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and  yet  that  those  mill- 
ions of  Englishmen,  fighting  for  liberty  and  property,  would 
speedily  annihilate  an  invading  army  composed  of  fifty  or 
sixty  tliousand  of  the  conqueroi's  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen. 
Whoever  denied  the  former  proposition  was  called  a  tool  of 
the  court.  Whoever  denied  the  latter  was  accused  of  insult- 
ing and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  directly  to  the  strong 
current  of  popular  feeling.  With  rare  dexterity  he  took  the 
tone,  not  of  an  advocate,  but  of  a  judge.  The  danger  which 
seemed  so  terrible  to  many  honest  friends  of  liberty  he  did 
not  venture  to  pronounce  altogether  visionary.  But  he  re- 
minded his  countrymen  that  a  choice  between  dangei*8  was 
sometimes  all  that  was  left  to  the  wisest  of  mankind.  No 
law-giver  had  ever  been  able  to  devise  a  perfect  and  immortal 
form  of  government.  Perils  lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left ;  and  to  keep  far  from  one  evil  was  to  dmw  near  to 
another.  That  which,  considered  merely  with  reference  to 
the  internal  polity  of  England,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
objectionable,  might  be  absolutely  essential  to  her  rank  among 
European  Powers,  and  even  to  her  independence.  All  that  a 
statesman  could  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  weigh  inconveniences 
against  each  other,  and  carefully  to  observe  which  way  the 
scale  leaned.  The  evil  of  having  regular  soldiers,  and  the 
evil  of  not  having  them,  Somers  set  forth  and  compared  in  a 
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little  treatise,  wiiich  was  oiico  widely  rcm)wiieU  as  the  Balmi- 
cing  Lettur,  and  wliicli  was  aduiitte«l,  even  by  tlie  malcontents, 
to  be  an  ablti  and  plausible  comiH»iitiun.  ilu  well  know  tliat 
mere  tiainee  excri-ise  a  uiiglily  iiifliieuee  on  tlic  [)iibHc  uiind; 
that  the  nioBt  perfect  tribunal  which  a  legielator  could  cvu- 
struct  would  be  unpopular  if  it  weru  culled  the  Star-cliaiii- 
ber;  tliat  the  moet  judicious  tax  which  a  financier  could  de- 
vise would  excite  murmurs  if  it  were  called  the  Sbip-uioiiey; 
aud  tliat  the  words  Standing  Army  tlicu  had  to  English  ears 
»  Bound  as  uuplea^ing  aa  either  Ship-money  or  Star-chaui- 
ber.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he  alihori'cd  the  thought  of 
H  standing  army.  What  he  recommended  waa,  not  a  stand- 
ing, but  a  temporary  army;  ati  army  of  which  Parliament 
would  annually  lix  the  uiiml>er;  an  army  for  which  I'arlia- 
ment  would  annually  fnime  a  military  code;  an  army  wbieli 
would  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  either  tbe  Lords  or  the  Com- 
mons should  think  that  its  services  were  not  needed.  From 
such  an  army  surely  tbe  danger  to  public  liberty  could  not  by 
wise  men  be  tliuught  serious.  On  tbe  other  band,  the  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  would  be  exposed  if  all  the  troope  were 
disbanded  was  such  as  might  well  disturb  the  firmest  mind. 
Suppose  a  war  with  the  gi-eateet  Power  in  Chrifiteiidoni  to 
break  out  suddenly,  and  to  find  rb  without  one  Iwttalion  of 
regular  infantry,  witbout  one  squadron  of  regular  cavalry; 
what  disasters  might  we  not  reasonably  apprehend?  It  was 
idle  to  say  that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without  ample 
notice,  and  that  we  should  have  time  to  raise  and  discipline  a 
great  force.  An  absolute  prince,  whose  orders,  given  in  pro- 
found secrecy,  were  promptly  olieyed  nt  once  by  his  captains 
■m  the  Rhine  and  nn  the  Scbcid,  and  by  his  admirals  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  might  be  ready  to 
strike  a  blow  long  Wforo  we  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  We 
might  be  appalled  by  learning  that  ships  from  widely  remote 
parte,  and  troops  from  widely  remote  garrisons,  bad  assembled 
at  a  single  point  within  sight  of  our  coast.  To  tmst  to  our 
fleet  was  to  trust  to  tbe  winds  and  the  waves.  The  breeze 
which  was  favorable  to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men- 
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had  actually  happened.  The  Protestant  wind,  before  which 
the  Dutch  armament  had  run  full  sail  down  the  Channel,  had 
driven  King  James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It  must 
then  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  improbable  that  the  enemy 
might  land.  And,  if  he  landed,  what  would  he  find  ?  An 
open  country ;  a  rich  country ;  provisions  everywhere ;  not  a 
river  but  which  could  be  forded ;  no  natural  fastnesses  such 
as  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy ;  no  artificial  fastnesses 
such  as,  at  every  step,  impede  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  in 
the  Netherlands.  Everything  must  then  be  staked  on  the 
steadiness  of  the  militia ;  and  it  was  pemicious  flattery  to  rep- 
resent the  militia  as  equal  to  a  conflict  in  the  field  with  vet- 
erans whose  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  day  of 
battle.  The  instances  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the 
great  achievements  of  soldiers  taken  from  the  tlireshing-floor 
and  the  shop-board  were  tit  only  for  a  school-boy's  theme. 
Somers,  who  had  studied  ancient  literature  like  a  man — a  rare 
thing  in  his  time — said  that  those  instances  refuted  the  doc- 
trine which  they  were  meant  to  prove.  He  disposed  of  much 
idle  declamation  about  the  Lacedaemonians  by  saying,  most 
concisely,  correctly,  and  happily,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
monweal th  really  was  a  standing  army  which  threatened  all 
the  rest  of  Greece.  In  fact,  the  Spartan  had  no  calling  except 
war.  Of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters  he  was  ignorant.  The 
labor  of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of 
trade,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of  a  lower  caste. 
His  whole  existence  from  childhood  to  old  age  was  one  long 
military  training.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian,  the  Corinthian, 
the  Argive,  the  Theban,  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his  olive- 
yard  or  his  vineyard,  his  warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and  took 
up  his  shield  and  spear  only  for  short  terms  and  at  long  in- 
tervals. The  difference,  therefore,  between  a  Lacedaemonian 
phalanx  and  any  other  phalanx  was  long  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  regiment  of  the  French  household  troops 
and  a  regiment  of  the  London  trainbands.  Lacedaemon  con- 
sequently continued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other  states 
began  to  employ  regular  troops.  Then  her  supremacy  was  at 
an  end.    She  was  great  while  she  was  a  standing  army  among 
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uiilitiaa.  Slie  fell  when  she  had  to  contend  with  oilier  ptand- 
ing  armies.  The  leason  which  is  really  to  he  learned  fi-om 
her  ascendency  and  from  her  decline  is  thig,  tliat  the  occa- 
eional  soldier  is  uo  match  for  the  profcesioual  eoldier.* 

The  saaie  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  liistory  of  Rome ; 
and  every  scbutar  who  really  nndergtaiids  that  history  will 
Admit  that  he  was  in  the  rij^ht.  The  finest  militia  that  ever 
exiitted  was  prol)ahIy  that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.     It  might  have  been  tliought  that  seven  or  eight  huu- 

■  Hie  more  miDuiel;  irc  pi&mine  tlie  history  of  the  lU-uIiuc  onJ  (all  o(  LaccdiD- 
DDn,  the  more  rv^aoa  we  «buU  Bnd  to  adiuirc  the  Mgacilf  of  Sumcra.  Tbu  firat 
great  buDiilialion  which  befell  the  LaceiliGmoliMiu  wu  the  kltur  ol  Spbaclcrin. 
It  ia  rcnurkable  Ilint  on  this  occasion  tiury  were  laiiquiihcd  b;;  men  n-hn  Xaaiit  ■ 
trade  of  war.  The  force  wbicb  Cleoii  orried  ihiI  with  him  froni  Atbciis  lo  Ibc 
Baj  of  I*7la8,  >nd  to  whicb  the  cient  of  the  conflict  it  to  lie  chicflv  awiibrd,  eaa- 
tttted  enUrelj  of  aiercenarics  —  archcn  frotu  Sc^tUia  and  light- in fnnlrj!  from 
Thnce.  The  dctor;  gained  bj  the  I^oediemonianB  over  a  great  coufcdonile 
Mtmj  at  Tcgea  retrieved  that  miliur;  repuutioa  which  tbu  disaslcr  of  Sphancna 
liad  impaired.  Yet  ereo  at  TL$:eB  it  was  «ignallj  proved  that  the  IjioedHiinaDuuif', 
though  fur  superior  to  occasioual  aoU]ien,were  not  equal  la  professional  Mililinre, 
On  e«ei7  point  but  one  the  allies  were  put  to  roul ;  but  on  ono  point  tbu  Laeedio- 
moniana  gave  na; ;  and  that  was  the  point  Hbere  the*  were  opposed  to  a  liriptih; 
of  a  tluiusanil  Argive*,  picktnl  men,  whom  the  state  lo  which  they  litlonpeii  ba<l 
during  many  years  trained  lo  war  at  the  public  charge,  and  wbu  wen?,  in  fncl.  a 
Maiiding  arui}'.  Aflsr  the  Inula  of  Tegea,  aiaay  jean  elapwd  before  ibw  Lac«v 
dacmuniaus  austainol  a  defoat.  At  length  a  calamitT  befell  tb^m  which  antiin- 
ished  alt  Uifir  neighbors.  A  diitsion  uf  the  annj  of  AgesiUns  was  cat  uff  and 
deattvfod  almoat  to  a  iitan;  and  this  exploit,  which  fccmed  almoat  porteiiUiu»  To 
the  Orreks  of  that  age,  waa  achieved  bj  Iphlcrales,  at  the  head  of  a  hodjr  of  mcr. 
cAiiarji  light-infanlT}'.  But  it  was  fmis  tine  day  of  Leuclra  thai  the  fall  ol  Sparta 
bcininie  rapid  and  vIotcnL  Some  time  before  tbnl  daj  the  ThebalM  had  rNnlred 
to  follow  llie  example  which  had  been  set  mauj  jmrs  before  b]'  the  Arfjivea. 
Hume  bumlrcds  of  athletic  youtbn,  carefully  selected,  were  rd  apart,  undiir  the 
namrn  iif  the  Cllj  Band  and  the  t^rcd  Band,  to  form  a  standing  army.  Tlieir 
busiowts  was  war.  They  eoeaniped  in  the  diadvl ;  tbey-  wvre  supported  >(  the 
■iiwiov  n(  the  community ;  and  tliey  l>(<c«tiio,  otulvr  auiduutu  Iralnin);.  ibv  fint 
nildiera  in  (itw-w.  They  were  conHiaully  vielorinua  till  they  were  u|ip<tMil  lo 
I'hllip'a  admjnbly  disciplined  pUalani  al  ChnroDt<a;  and  even  at  Oimronea  Uic; 
«er«  nut  defoalwl,  Ihii  slain  in  ilieir  runliii,  ffghllng  to  tbv  last.  It  was  thi»  h«nd. 
dir«cu«l  l>y  till!  skill  of  icrvat  caplalnH,  wliicli  ftrr  tlie  dwiairn  blow  lo  thf  Law- 
ilaHiioniaii  puwer.  It  is  to  he  obscrrvd  thai  lliere  wa8  no  dqnaeracT  among  the 
I^ovilnniuniaiis.  Bren  down  to  tlix  lltni!  of  I'yrriius  Ihvr  WM.-ni  lo  Uarii  Ijevn,  la 
all  miliury  i|Dalilie«,  oi|ubI  to  L)>«ir  ancwiurt  wlm  i<iiiM|ueri'd  at  rintira.  Ilul  llicir 
anmstors  al  I'latuia  had  not  sncb  enrmles  ti 
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dred  thousand  fighting- men,  who  assuredly  wanted  neither 
natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would  have  been  able  to 
protect  their  own  hearths  and  altars  against  an  invader.  An 
invader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and  exhaust- 
ed by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  but  familiar  with 
battles  and  sieges.  At  the  head  of  this  army  he  ti^aversed 
the  peninsula  to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  victories 
against  immense  numerical  odds,  slaughtered  the  hardy  youth 
of  Latium  like  sheep,  by  tens  of  thousands,  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Kome,  continued  during  sixteen  years  to  main- 
tain himself  in  a  hostile  country,  and  was  never  dislodged  till 
he  had  by  a  cruel  discipline  gradually  taught  his  adversaries 
how  to  resist  him. 

It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  battles  won  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their  chief  call- 
ing; those  battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might  beat  an- 
other, and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a  regular  army.  As 
idle  was  it  to  declaim  about  the  camp  at  Tilbury.  We  had, 
indeed,  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which  all  classes  of 
Englishmen,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peasants  and  burgesses, 
had  so  signally  displayed  in  the  great  crisis  of  1588.  But  we 
had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  with  all  their  spirit,  they 
were  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  battalions. 
Somers  related  an  anecdote,  well  worthy  to  be  remembered, 
w-hich  had  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  noble  House  of 
De  Yere.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that  house,  a 
captain  who  had  acquired  much  experience  and  much  fame 
in  the  Netherlands,  had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  summoned 
back  to  England  by  Elizabeth,  and  rode  with  her  through  the 
endless  ranks  of  shouting  pikemen.  She  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  army.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  brave  army." 
There  was  something  in  his  tone  or  manner  which  showed 
that  he  meant  more  than  his  words  expressed.  The  Queen 
insisted  on  his  speaking  out.  "Madam,"  he  said,  "Your 
Clrace's  army  is  brave  indeed.  I  have  not  in  the  world  the 
name  of  a  coward ;  and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here. 
All  these  fine  fellows  are  praying  that  the  enemy  may  land, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  battle;  and  I,  who  know  that  enemy 
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well,  canuot  tbiiik  of  sut-h  ii  battle  without  Oipiiuiy."  Dn 
Vere  was  doubtless  ia  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Paruia,  in- 
deed, would  not  hiive  subjected  our  country ;  Init  it  is  by  no 
means  iiuprubablc  that,  if  he  had  effected  a  lauding,  the  island 
would  have  been  tJie  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  I'escnibling  that 
which  Hannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  tliat  the  invaders  would 
nut  hare  been  drivi-n  out  till  niituy  cities  had  been  sacked, 
till  many  counties  had  been  wasted,  and  till  multitudes  of  our 
stout-hearted  rustics  and  artisans  had  perished  in  tlK>  carnage 
of  days  not  less  terrible  than  those  of  Thrasyuiene  and  Cannie. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trunchard  and  Somers  were  iu  ev- 
ery hand,  the  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  brouglit 
the  great  (jueatiuu  to  a  speedy  issue.  "The  drcumstances," 
NfTiiniEnr  ^1^  Baid,"of  affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I  think 
iMrUuwBi.  myself  obliged  to  t«II  yon  my  opinion,  that,  for  the 
present,  England  cannot  be  safe  without  a  land-force ;  and  I 
hope  wo  shall  not  give  those  that  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  that  under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which  they  could 
not  bring  to  pass  by  war." 

The  Bpocch  was  M'ell  received ;  for  that  Parliament  was 
thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  Government.  The  members 
The  Ki  «■  '""''  "^^  ''"^  "^^^  °^  *''^  eouimunity,  been  put  itito 
•PHch  w^i  high  good-hnmor  by  the  return  of  peace  and  by  tiie 
revival  of  trade.  They  were,  indeed,  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  Lad 
stiU  iu  their  ears  the  thanksgiving  sermons  and  thanksgiv- 
ing anthems:  all  the  bonfires  had  hardly  Immed  out;  and 
the  rows  of  lamps  and  candles  had  hanlly  been  taken  down. 
Many,  therefore,  who  did  not  assent  to  all  that  the  King  had 
said,  joined  in  aloud  hum  of  approbation  when  he  concluded.* 
As  soon  n«  t)ie  Commons  liad  retired  to  their  own  chamber, 
they  resolved  to  present  an  address  assuring  His  Majesty  that 
tbey  would  stand  by  him  in  peace  ns  firmly  as  they  had  stood 
by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had.  during  the  autumn,  been 
going  from  shire  to  shire,  for  the  pnrjKise  of  inflaming  the 
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country  gentlemen  against  the  ministry,  ventured  to  make 
some  uncourtly  remarks :  but  he  gave  so  much  offence  that 
he  was  hissed  down,  and  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  di- 
vision.* 

The  friends  of  the  Government  were  greatly  elated  by  the 

proceedings  of  this  day.     During  the  following  week  hopes 

were  entertained  that  the  Parliament  might  be  in- 

Hcbate  on  a  i  ^^  ^  *>     ^^  -i 

i|tiue  estab-  duccd  to  votc  a  pcace  establishment  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  But  these  hopes  were  delusive.  The 
hum  with  which  William's  speech  had  been  received,  and  the 
hiss  which  had  drowned  the  voice  of  Seymour,  had  been  mis- 
understood. The  Commons  were,  indeed,  warmly  attached  to 
the  King's  person  and  government,  and  quick  to  resent  any 
disrespectful  mention  of  his  name.  But  the  members  who 
were  disposed  to  let  him  have  even  half  as  many  troops  as  he 
thought  necessary  were  a  minority.  On  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber his  speech  was  considered  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House ;  and  Ilarlcy  came  forward  as  the  chief  of  the  opposi- 
tion, lie  did  not,  like  some  hot-headed  men,  among  both  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  no  reg- 
ular soldiers.  But  he  maintained  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
keej)  up,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a  larger  force  than  had 
been  kept  up  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  lie  moved,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  military  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  what 
it  had  been  in  the  year  IGSO.  The  Ministers  found  that,  on 
this  occasion,  neither  their  honest  nor  their  dishonest  support- 
ers could  be  trusted.  For,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble men,  tlie  prejudice  against  standing  armies  was  of  too  long 
growth  and  too  deep  root  to  be  at  once  removed ;  and  those 
means  by  which  the  court  might,  at  another  time,  have  secured 
the  help  of  venal  politicians  were,  at  that  moment,  of  less  avail 
than  usual.  The  Triennial  Act  was  beginning  to  produce  its 
effects.  A  general  election  was  at  hand.  Every  member  who 
had  constituents  was  desirous  to  please  them ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  no  member  would  please  his  constituents  by  voting 
for  a  standing  army:  and  the  resolution  moved  by  Ilarley 

*  Commons*  Journal,  Dec.  8, 1697 ;  L^Hcrmitage,  Dec.  ^j. 
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ttas  strongly  supported  by  Howe,  was  carried,  was  reiiLirtt'd  tu 
the  House  on  the  following  day,  and  after  a  debate  in  which 
several  oratore  made  a  great  display  of  their  knowledge  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  was  coulirmed  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  votes  to  one  Imndred  and  forty-eight.* 

In  this  debate  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which  many  of  the 
beat  friends  of  the  Government  regarded  Snndcrland  were 
Hunikruna  Hnequivocally  manifested.  "  It  is  easy  " —  sncli  was 
Murked.  j[,g  laiiguiige  of  aeveral  members — "it  is  easy  to 
guess  by  whom  that  nidiappy  sentence  was  inserted  in  the 
Bpeecli  from  the  Throne.  No  person  well  aciiuainted  with 
the  disastrous  and  disgracefnl  history  of  the  last  two  reigns 
can  doubt  wlio  the  minister  is  who  is  now  whispering  evil 
connsel  in  the  car  of  a  third  master."  The  Chamberlain,  thus 
fiercely  attacked,  was  very  feebly  defended.  There  was,  in- 
deed, in  the  Honsc  of  Commons  a  small  knot  of  hie  creatures ; 
and  they  were  men  not  destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  ability  ; 
but  their  moral  character  was  as  bad  as  his.  One  of  tliem 
was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Gny,  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  phicc  for  eorniption.  Another  was  the  late 
S[)eftker,  Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  question 
wliether  he  was  or  was  not  a  rogue,  and  had  been  fcirccd  to 
pronounce  that  the  Ayes  had  it.  A  third  was  Charles  Dun- 
combe,  long  the  greatest  goldsmith  of  rx>mlMird  Street,  and 
now  one  of  the  greatest  land-owners  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Possessed  of  a  private  fortune  eqnal  to  that  of 
any  duke,  he  had  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  accept  the 
])laeo  of  flashier  of  the  Excise,  and  had  perfectly  nndi-rstood 
Iiow  to  make  that  plac^  lucrative:  but  he  had  recently  been 
ejected  from  office  by  Montague,  who  thought,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted.  Such  advocates  as 
Trevor,  Guy,  and  Puncomhe  could  do  Utile  for  Sunderland  in 
debate.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for 
him,  They  hud  undoubtedly  owed  trinch  to  him.  His  influ- 
ence, eo-ojiorating  with  their  own  great  abilities  and  with  the 
force  of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  King  to  commit  the 
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direction  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  reahn  to  a  Whig 
Cabinet.  But  the  distrust  which  the  old  traitor  and  apostate 
inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome.  The  ministers  could  not  be 
sure  that  he  was  not,  while  smiling  on  them,  whispering  in 
confidential  tones  to  them,  pouring  out,  as  it  might  seem,  all 
his  heart  to  them,  really  calumniating  them  in  the  closet  or 
suggesting  to  the  opposition  some  ingenious  mode  of  attack- 
ing them.  They  had  very  recently  been  thwarted  by  him. 
They  were  bent  on  making  Wharton  a  Secretary  of  State,  and 
had,  therefore,  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Trumball,  who  was,  indeed,  hardly  equal  to  the  duties 
of  his  great  place.  To  their  surprise  and  mortification,  they 
learned,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  Trum- 
ball had  suddenly  resigned,  and  Vernon,  the  Under  Secretary, 
had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  and  had  returned  thence 
with  the  seals.  Vernon  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  not  person- 
ally unacceptable  to  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  But  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Fii*st  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Fii'st  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  might  not  unnaturally  think  it  strange  that 
a  post  of  the  highest  importance  should  have  been  filled  up 
in  opposition  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a  haste  and  a 
secrecy  which  plainly  showed  that  the  King  did  not  wish  to 
be  annoyed  by  their  remonstrances.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
pretended  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  serve  Wharton. 
But  the  Whig  chiefs  were  not  men  to  be  duped  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  so  notorious  a  liar.  Montague  bitterly  described 
him  as  a  fire-ship,  dangerous  at  best,  but,  on  the  whole,  most 
dan<^erous  as  a  consort,  and  least  dangerous  when  showing 
hostile  colors.  Smith,  who  was  the  most  eflScient  of  Monta- 
gue's lieutenants,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  Parliament, 
cordially  sympathized  with  his  leader.  Sunderland  was 
therefore  left  undefended.  His  enemies  became  bolder  and 
more  vehement  every  day.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  member  for 
Grinstcad,  and  Lord  Xorris,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
talked  of  moving  an  address  requesting  the  King  to  banish 
forever  from  the  court  and  the  council  that  evil  adviser  who 
had  misled  His  Majesty's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 
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Suiidei'liiiicl  had  been  uneasy  from  the  Qrst  luoiuent  at 
which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inonB.  He  waa  now  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  wltole 
enigma  of  his  life,  an  enigma  of  which  many  uneatisfattory 
nnd  some  abenrd  explanations  have  been  pi-ojiuiinded,  is  at 
once  solved  if  we  consider  him  as  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  yet  nervoui^iy  apprehensive  of  daii^r. 
He  mslied  with  ravenous  eagornts-9  at  every  bait  which  was 
offered  to  hie  cupidity.  But  any  ominous  shadow,  any  threat- 
ening nnirmur,  eutticed  to  stop  him  in  hie  full  career,  and  to 
make  him  change  his  (.■ouree  or  bury  himself  in  a  hidiug-plaee. 
He  ought  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate  indeed,  when, 
after  all  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed,  he  found  liim- 
eelf  again  enjoying  his  picture-gallery  and  his  woods  at  Al- 
thorpe,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  admitted  to  the  royal 
closet,  pensioned  from  the  Privy  Purse,  consulted  about  the 
moat  important  affairs  of  state.  But  his  ambition  and  avarice 
would  not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  lield  a  high  aud  lucrative 
office,  till  he  waa  a  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence 
was,  as  might  have  been  expeetm],  a  violent  clamor ;  and  that 
clamor  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  tliiit  the  threatened  address  would 
not  be  cari'ied.  Perhaps  a  himdrcd  and  sixty  members  might 
vote  for  it;  but  hardly  more.  "A  hundred  and  sixty  1"  ho 
cried:  "no  minister  can  stand  against  a  hundred  and  sixty. 
I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  try."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  hundred  and  sixty  votes  in  a  House  of  live  hundred  and 
thirteen  members  would  correspond  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred votes  in  the  present  House  of  Commons;  a  very  formi- 
dable minority  on  the  unfavorable  side  of  a  (juestion  deeply 
affecting  the  personal  character  of  a  public  man.  William, 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  servant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprin- 
cipictl,  but  wiiom  he  did  not  consider  as  more  unprincipled 
than  many  other  English  politicians,  and  in  whom  he  had 
found  much  of  a  very  useful  sort  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  very 
useful  tiort  of  ability,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come  to 
thti  rescue.  It  was  particularly  important  to  soothe  Wharton, 
who  had  been  exasperated  by  his  recent  disappointment,  and 
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probably  exasperated  the  other  liieTiibers  of  the  Junto,  He 
w^s  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The  King  himself  entreated  him 
to  be  i-econciled  to  the  Loi-d  Chamberlain,  and  to  prevail  on 
the  Whig  leadei'a  in  the  Lower  House  to  oppose  any  itiotiou 
which  llyke  or  Norria  might  make.  Wharton  answered  in  a 
manner  which  made  it  clear  that  from  him  no  help  was  to  he 
expected,  Simderland'a  terrors  now  became  insupportable. 
He  had  requested  some  of  his  friends  to  come  to  hiti  house 
that  ho  might  consult  them;  they  came  at  the  n]>poiiiled 
hour,  but  found  that  he  had  gone  to  Kensington,  and  had  left 
word  that  he  should  soon  be  baek.  When  he  joined  them, 
they  observed  that  he  had  not  the  gold  key  which  is  the 
badge  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  asked  where  it  was. 
"At  Kensington,"  answered  Sunderland,  They  fonnd  that 
he  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it  had  been,  after  a 
long  Btruggle,  accepted.  They  blamed  his  haste,  and  told 
him  that,  since  he  had  sniiimimcd  them  to  advise  him  on  that 
day,  be  might  at  least  have  waited  till  the  morrow.  "  Tf>- 
morrow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  would  have  mined  me.  To-night 
has  saved  me." 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and  tlie  disciples 
of  Trenchard  were  grumbling  at  Harley's  resolution.     The 

disciples  of  Somers  maintained  that,  if  it  was  right 
■vrf«in»       to  have  an  army  at  all,  it  mnst  bo  right  to  have  an 

efficient  army.  The  disciples  of  Trencliard  com- 
plained thnt  a  great  principle  had  been  shamefully  given  up. 
On  the  vital  issue,  Standing  Army  or  no  Standing  Army, 
the  Commons  had  prononnced  an  erroneous,  a  fatal  decision. 
Wiiether  that  army  should  consist  of  five  regiments  or  of 
fifteen  was  hardly  worth  debating.  The  great  dike  which 
kept  ont  arbitrary  power  had  been  broken.  It  was  idle  to 
say  that  the  breach  was  narrow  ;  for  it  would  soon  be  widened 
by  the  flood  which  would  rush  in.  The  war  of  pamphlets 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  At  the  same  time  alarming 
symptoins  began  to  appear  among  the  men  of  the  sword. 
TJiey  saw  themselves  every  day  described  in  print  as  the 
ecnm  of  society,  as  mortal  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.     Was  it  reasonable — such  was  the  language  of  some 
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sci'iblilers — timt  an  honest  gentleman  elioiild  pay  a  heavy 
land-tax,  in  order  tu  enppoit  !u  iJleuese  mid  luxury  a  set  of 
fellows  who  i-ocjiiited  liim  by  eediieing  hii>  dairy-nmids  and 
shooting  his  partridges?  Nor  whs  it  only  in  Oruli  Street 
tracts  that  Hiieh  reflections  were  to  he  found.  It  was  known 
all  over  the  town  that  unci\nl  things  had  been  said  of  tlio 
military  profession  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons,  and  that  Jack 
Howe,  in  particular,  Imd,  on  this  subject,  given  the  rein  to  Ins 
wit  aud  to  his  iil-nHture.  Some  rough  and  daring  Tetemnd, 
marked  with  tlie  scrts  of  Steinkirk  and  singed  with  the  emoko 
of  Kamur,  threatened  vengeance  for  these  insults.  The  writ- 
ers and  speukurs  who  liad  tuken  the  greatest  liberties  went 
ill  constant  fear  of  being  accosted  by  tierce-looking  captains, 
and  required  to  make  an  imniodiate  choice  between  lighting 
and  being  caned.  One  geiitlcnian,  who  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  sovority  of  his  language,  went  about  with 
pistols  iu  his  pockets.  Howe,  whose  courage  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  his  malignity  and  petulance,  was  so  much  fright- 
oned  that  he  retired  into  the  country.  The  King,  well  aware 
that  a  single  blow  given,  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  by  a 
soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  might  produce  dieastruns 
(.'onsei^inences,  nrtlered  the  officers  of  the  anny  to  their  quar- 
ters, and,  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  inllu- 
uncc.  snccecded  in  preventing  all  outrage.* 

All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favor  of  a  regular  force  seemed 
to  bo  growing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reeigimtiou 
of  Snnderland  had  put  many  honest  gentlemen  in  good-hu- 
mor. The  Whig  leaders  exerted  theitiselves  to  rally  thuir 
followers,  held   meetings   at   the  "  Uose,"  and    represented 

*  Iti  llw  Itnl  tct  of  Kkrqah*r't  Trip  U  the  Jubilee,  the  p«^uD>  vMcli  tboal 
ihis  timD  niptiiivi)  •ociuty  mr«  eiblbiicd  wilh  muuh  apirii.  Alileniuin  Ehiaggler 
wea  (VilonrI  Aianilftrd,  and  eielBimn.  "  There'*  inothpr  iiUgue  at  Uie  uitioii,  ■  ml- 
cifMt  Mill  t*»Ui*r."  "  rni  dixUaikKl.''  wrs  Ihe  (Mnnel.  "Thin  vert  moniiD^.  in 
U>d»  l^rk,  ni]'  bnye  refiment,  a  thmtsuKl  men  dut  \aoktd  like  liMi*  f erterdur, 
•vrv  «eaU«ml  uid  lotted  Hi  poor  »ail  itiiiiple  a*  llie  herd  o(  dt€T  iImi  gnueid  be- 
hJo  llieiti,"  "  ral-«1-der«l  V  eric*  th(>  Alderiiuin  :  '■  I'll  h«7p  a  liontlni  lliis  iiighl, 
a»  lii};h  ax  ihv  mominivtit,"  "A  iHinlirp!"  answered  the  »oTdicr:  "  thou  drv,  icith- 
preil.  Ml -II  Hill  re '  liiil  nul  Ihciw  lirVTV  fi-llowa'  dnorda  detcnde<l  Toii.  lanr  hnuac 
lild  bevn  a  boDSre  cm  Ihit  alwul  iiiur  cars." 
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strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  would  be  exposed, 
if  defended  only  by  a  militia.  Tlie  opposition  asserted  that 
neither  bribes  nor  pi'oniises  were  spaivd.  The  ininisterB  at 
length  flattered  theiDBelves  that  Harley's  resolution  might  be 
rescinded.  On  tlie  eighth  of  January  they  again  tried  their 
strength,  and  were  again  defeated,  though  by  a  smaller  ma- 
jority than  before.  A  hundred  and  sixty-four  members  di- 
vided with  them.  A  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  for  ad- 
hering to  the  vote  of  the  eleventh  of  Ueceniber.  It  was  re- 
marked that  on  this  occasion  the  naval  men,  with  Ilooke  at 
their  head,  voted  against  the  Government.* 

It  was  necessary  to  yield.  All  that  remained  was  to  put 
on  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  December 
the  most  favorable  sense  that  tliey  could  be  made  to  bear. 
They  dirt  indeed  admit  of  very  different  iiilerpretationa. 
The  force  which  was  actually  in  England  in  ItiSO  hardly 
amounted  to  five  thousand  men.  But  tlie  garrison  of  Tan- 
gier and  the  regiments  in  the  pay  of  the  Batavian  federation, 
which,  as  they  were  available  for  the  defence  of  England 
against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  might  be  said  to  be  in 
some  sort  part  of  tlie  English  nrmy,  amounted  to  at  least  five 
thousand  more.  The  construction  which  the  ministers  put 
on  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  December  was,  that  the 
army  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousand  men ;  and  in  this  con- 
struction tlie  House  acquiesced.  It  was  not  held  to  be  nec- 
essary that  the  Parliament  should,  as  in  our  time,  fix  the 
amount  of  the  land-force.  The  Coiumons  thought  that  they 
sutticiently  limited  the  number  of  eoldiere  by  limiting  the 
sum  which  was  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  soldiers. 
What  that  sum  should  he  was  a  question  which  raised  much 
debate-  llarley  was  nnwilling  to  give  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  Montague  struf^led  for  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  general  sense  of  the  House  was  that 
Uarley  offered  too  little,  and  that  Montague  demanded  too 
much.  At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  a  vote  was 
taken  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poimds.     Four 
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days  lutur  the  Uuuse  resolved  to  grant  balf-pay  t«  t)ie  die- 
bauded  officers  till  they  ehuiitd  be  otberwise  provided  for. 
Tbe  baif-pny  was  meant  to  be  a  retainer  as  well  ae  a  reward. 
Tbe  effctt  of  tbie  iuiportunt  vote,  tberefore,  was  tbat,  when- 
ever a  new  war  should  break  out,  tbe  nation  wonld  be  able 
to  commaud  the  services  of  many  gentlemen  of  great  military 
exiivi'iuuce.  Tbe  ministry  aftirivard  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
mocb  against  tbe  will  of  a  portion  of  tbe  opposition,  a  sepii- 
mte  vote  for  tbrue  tbousand  marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  whiLdi  hud  been  passed  in  1097,  expired  iu 
tbe  spring  of  lOilS.  As  yet  no  such  act  had  been  pasaod  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war;  and  the  temper  of  the  Par- 
liament and  of  the  nation  was  sucii  tbat  the  min- 
isters did  not  venture  to  ask,  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal 
of  powers  nnkuown  to  the  constitution.  For  the  present, 
tberefure,  tbe  soldiur  was  again,  as  in  ibe  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  lievolution,  subject  to  exactly  tbe  same  law  which 
governed  the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  nmltors  relating  to  tbe  army  that  tbe  gov- 
ernment found  tbe  C'omniona  unmanageable.  Liltcral  pro- 
vision was  made  for  tlie  navy.  Tbe  number  of 
seamen  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand — a  great  force, 
according  to  tbe  notions  of  that  age,  for  a  time  of  peAce. 
The  funds  assigned  some  years  liefore  for  tbe  support  of  the 
civil  list  bad  fallen  sbort  of  the  CBtimate.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  new  arningemont  should  be  made,  and  tbat  a  certain 
income  should  be  settled  on  tiic  King.  Tbe  amount  was 
fixed,  by  a  nnanimous  vote,  at  seven  hundi-ed  thousand 
punnds;  and  the  Commons  declared  tbat,  by  making  this 
ample  piwision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  they  meant  to 
expreHS  their  sense  of  the  great  things  which  he  bad  done  for 
tiiv  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  so  largo  a  sum 
would  not  hare  been  given  without  debates  and  divisions, 
had  it  not  been  understood  that  he  meant  to  Like  on  himself 
the  charge  of  the  L>iike  of  (ihiucoster's  establishment,  and 
tbat  ho  would  in  all  probability  have  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of  Motlena.  The  Tories  were  unwill- 
ing to  disoblige  tbe  Princess  of  Denmark;  and  tbe  Jacobites 
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abstained  from  offering  any  opposition  to  a  grant  in  the 
benefit  of  which  they  hoped  that  the  banished  family  wonld 
participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the  Parlia- 
ment testified  attachment  to  the  Sovereign.     A  bill  was  rap- 
idly passed  which  withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Ha- 
ing  High-    "    bcas  Corpus  Act,  during  twelve  montlis  more,  from 
reason.  Bcmardi  and  some  other  conspirators  who  had  been 

concerned  in  the  Assassination  Plot,  but  whose  guilt,  though 
demonstrated  to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man, 
could  not  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  At  the  same  time 
new  securities  were  provided  against  a  new  danger  which 
threatened  the  government.  The  peace  had  put  an  end  to 
the  apprehension  that  the  throne  of  William  might  be  sub- 
verted by  foreign  arms,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  facilitated 
domestic  treason.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  an  agent 
from  Saint  Germains  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  fishing-boat,  under 
the  constant  dread  of  being  intercepted  by  a  cruiser.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  land  on  a  desolate  beach,  to 
lodge  in  a  thatched  hovel,  to  dress  himself  like  a  carter,  or  to 
travel  up  to  town  on  foot.  He  came  openly  by  the  Calais 
packet,  walked  into  the  best  inn  at  Dover,  and  ordered  post- 
horses  for  London.  Meanwhile  young  Englishmen  of  qual- 
ity and  fortune  were  hastening  in  crowds  to  Paris.  They 
would  naturally  wish  to  see  him  who  had  once  been  their 
king;  and  this  curiosity,  though  in  itself  innocent, might  have 
evil  consequences.  Artful  tempters  would  doubtless  be  on 
the  watch  for  every  such  traveller ;  and  many  such  travellers 
might  be  well  pleased  to  be  courteously  accosted,  in  a  for- 
eign land,  bj'  Englishmen  of  honorable  name,  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, and  insinuating  address.  It  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  a  lad  fresh  from  the  university  would  be  able  to  re- 
fute all  the  sophisms  and  calumnies  which  might  be  breathed 
in  his  ear  by  dexterous  and  experienced  seducers.  Nor 
would  it  be  strange  if  he  should,  in  no  long  time,  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  private  audience  at  Saint  Germains,  should  be 
charmed  by  the  graces  of  Mary  of  Modena,  should  find  some- 
thing engaging  in  the  childish  innocence  of  the  Prince  of 
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Walea,  eltould  kise  the  hnad  of  James,  and  ehonld  return 
lionio  ttii  ordent  Jacobite.  An  act  was  tlierefore  passed  for- 
bidding English  guhjects  to  Iiold  any  intercourse  orally,  or  by 
writing,  or  by  message,  witli  the  exiled  family.  A  day  was 
fixed  after  which  no  Knglieh  subject,  who  had,  diiring  the 
late  war,  gone  into  France  without  the  royal  permission,  or 
borne  arms  against  his  country,  was  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  this  kingdom,  escept  under  a  special  license  from  the 
King.  Whoever  infringed  these  rules  incurred  the  peualties 
of  high-treason. 

Tiie  tlisniay  was  at  first  great  among  the  malcontents.  For 
English  and  Iri^h  Jacobites,  who  had  served  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Lewis  or  hung  about  the  Court  uf  tiuint  Gcrmains, 
had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  multitudes  to  England.  It 
was  computed  that  thousands  were  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  act.  But  the  severity  of  that  act  was  mitigated  by  a 
bouvtic4.'ut  Hdininistration,  Some  fierce  and  stubborn  non- 
jurors who  wimld  not  debase  themselves  by  asking  for  any 
indulgence,  and  some  couspieuous  enemies  of  the  government 
who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in  vain,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  refngo  on  the  Continent.  Hut  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  offunders  who  promised  to  live  pejicealily 
under  William's  rule  obtained  his  permtSBion  to  remain  in 
their  native  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  circnni- 
stancea  which  attracted  general  interest,  and  which  might 
E,n  ^  furnish  a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist. 

(■i«™nr.  Near  fourteen  years  before  this  timo.  Sunderland, 
then  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second,  had  married 
his  daughter,  I^y  Elizabeth  Spencer,  to  Donuugh  Maearthy, 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Mim- 
ster.  Both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  chil- 
dren, the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven. 
After  the  ceremony  they  were  separated;  and  many  years 
fidl  of  strange  vicissitudes  elnjwt^d  before  they  again  met. 
The  boy  soon  visited  hia  estates  in  Ireland,  He  had  been 
bi-eci  a  inemlier  nf  the  Church  of  England;  but  hi«  iijiinions 
And  his  practice  wore  loose.     He  found  himself  among  kins- 
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men  who  wore  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman  Catholic 
king  was  ou  the  throne.  To  tnrn  Roman  Gatiiolic  waa  tlie 
best  recommendation  to  favor  both  at  Whitehall  and  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Clauoarty  speedily  changed  his  religion,  and 
from  a  dissolute  Protestant  became  a  dissolute  Papist.  After 
the  Revolution  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James ;  sat  in  the 
Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  Xiiig's  Inns;  command- 
ed a  regiment  in  the  Ceitic  army;  was  forued  to  surrender 
himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork;  was  sent  to  Kngland,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clanwrty  estates,  which 
were  supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged  with  an 
annuity  to  the  Earl's  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to  his 
wife ;  but  the  greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on 
Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland.  During  some 
time,  the  jirisoner's  life  was  not  safe.  For  the  pnpuhir  voice 
accnsed  iiini  of  outrages  for  which  the  utmost  license  of  civil 
war  would  not  furnish  a  plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threat- 
ened \rith  an  appeal  of  murder  by  the  widow  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  who  had  been  put  to  death  during  the  troubles. 
After  passing  three  years  in  continement,  Clancarty  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  was  gi-aciously  received  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of 
Irish  refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  put  au  end 
to  the  hope  that  tlie  banishod  dynasty  would  be  i-estored  by 
foreign  arms,  he  Mattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  hie  peace  with  the  English  government.  But  he  was 
grievously  disappointed.  The  interest  of  his  wife's  family 
was  undoubtedly  more  than  sMflicient  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
him.  But  on  that  interest  be  could  not  reckon.  The  eeltish, 
base,  covetous  father-in-law  was  not  at  all  desirous  to  have  a 
liigh-born  beggar  and  the  posterity  of  a  high-born  'joggar  to 
maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a 
slern  and  acrimonious  party-epirit.  He  could  not  bear  to 
tliink  that  he  was  sn  nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  would  with  pleas- 
ure have  seen  the  odious  tie  severed  even  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.    There  was  one,  however,  from  whoui   the 
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mined,  cxpatriatutl,  proscnbed  young  nobleman  utight  liopc 
to  find  a  kind  reception.  He  stole  across  the  Channel  in  die- 
gui«e,  presented  tihnself  at  Sunderland's  door,  and  requested 
to  see  Lady  Olaiicaily.  He  was  charged,  he  eaid,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  her  from  licr  mother,  who  was  then  lying  on  a  eick- 
bed  at  Windsor.  By  this  fiction  he  obtained  adinifsiun,  made 
himself  knowu  to  his  wife,  wliose  thoughts  had  probably 
been  constantly  fixeil  on  iiim  during  many  years,  and  pre- 
vfuled  on  her  to  give  him  the  most  tender  proofs  of  an  affeo 
tion  sanctioned  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  Tiie 
secret  was  soon  discovered  and  botiayed  by  a  waiting-woman. 
Spencer  learned  that  very  night  tliat  his  sister  Iiad  admitted 
her  husband  to  her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig, 
burning  with  animosity  wliieii  he  mistook  for  virtue,  and 
eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  assassinated  hie  brotlicr, 
and  the  Roman  who  passed  scMitence  of  death  on  his  son,  Sew 
to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the  Irish  rebel,  who 
had  once  already  escaped  from  custody,  was  in  hiding  hard 
by,  and  procured  a  warrant  and  a  guai-d  of  soldiei's.  Clnn- 
carty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  dragged  to  thu 
Tower.  She  followed  him  and  implored  permission  to  par- 
take Ilia  celh  These  events  produced  a  gruat  stir  throughout 
the  society  of  London.  Sunderland  professed  everywhere 
that  ho  heartily  approved  of  his  son's  conduct;  but  the  pub- 
lic had  made  np  its  min<l  about  Sunderland's  veracity,  and 
paid  very  littlu  attention  to  his  professions  un  this  or  on  any 
other  8nbject.  In  general,  lionomble  men  of  both  parties, 
whatever  might  bo  their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  com- 
passion for  Ilia  mother  who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
Ills  poor  young  wife  who  w«a  begging  piteously  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  Traitor's  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford 
joined  with  Ormond  to  aek  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still 
more  powerful  intcrei-ssor  wiis  cnlk-d  in.  Lady  Uussell  was 
esteemed  by  the  King  as  a  valuable  friend:  she  was  vener- 
ated by  the  nation  generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a  mai^ 
tyr;  and,  when  she  deigned  to  solicit  favors,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  she  should  solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally  felt  a 
strong  sympathy  for  the  unhHppy  couple,  who  were  parted 
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by  the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  wliich  she  had 
herself  exchanged  the  Inst  sad  eudearuients  with  olg  whose 
image  was  never  absent  from  lier.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty 
with  her  to  the  palace,  obtained  access  to  William,  and  put  a 
petition  into  his  hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  condition 
that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  and  never  retui'n  to  it.  A 
pension  was  granted  to  hiin,  small  when  compared  with  the 
magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had  forfeited,  but  <juito  suf- 
ticient  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman  on  the  Conti- 
nent.    Ue  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth,  to  Altona. 

All  this  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were  mider 
consideration.  The  Parliament  was  able  to  grant  some  relief 
wviand  *"  ^''^  country.  The  land-tax  was  reduced  from 
Miwu.  f^m.  gjijiiings  in  tiie  pound  to  three.     IJnt  nine  ex- 

pensive campaigns  had  left  a  heavy  arrear  behind  them ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  public  burdens  nmst,  even  in  the  time 
of  peace,  he  such  as,  before  the  Kevolution,  would  have  been 
thonght  more  than  sufficient  to  snpport  a  vigorous  war.  A 
country  gentleman  was  in  no  very  goodliumor,  when  he  com- 
pared tlie  sums  which  were  now  exacted  from  him  with  those 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  under  the  last  two 
kings;  his  dificontont  bet^'ame  stronger  when  he  compared  his 
own  situation  with  that  of  courtiers,  and  above  all  of  Dutch 
courtiers,  who  had  been  enriched  iiy  grants  of  crown  prop- 
erty; and  both  interest  and  envy  made  him  willitig  to  listen 
to  politicians  who  assured  him  that,  if  those  grants  were  re- 
sumed, he  might  be  relieved  from  another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not  likely 
to  be  heard  with  favor  hy  a  popular  assemhly  composed  of 
taxpayers,  but  to  statesmen  and  legislators  will  eeein  unan- 
swerable. 

There  tan  be  no  donbt  that  the  Sovereign  was,  by  the  old 
polity  of  the  reahn,  competent  to  give  or  let  the  domains  of 
iiightoirftho  the  crown  in  such  manner  as  eeemcd  good  to  him. 
JJfcl^iwi!,"  No  fltatuto  detinod  the  length  of  the  term  which 
<TOwii4«Hi..  [jg  i^ijgiit  gi-ant,  or  the  amount  of  the  rent  which 
he  must  reeerve.  He  might  part  with  the  fee-simple  of  a 
forest  extending  over  a  hundred  w]iiaTO  miles  in  cunaidera- 
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tion  of  a  tribute  of  a  brnce  of  Iiawka  to  be  (ielivei'ed  anniiHl- 
]y  to  bis  fiik'oiier,  or  uf  a  nagikiii  of  fine  linen  to  be  laid  on 
the  ntyaX  table  at  the  coronation  banquet.  In  fact,  there  had 
been  hardly  a  reigu  since  the  CuiKjueet  iii  whii-li  gruat  es- 
tates had  not  been  bestowed  by  onr  printea  on  favored  snb- 
juctB.  Anciently,  indtx^d,  what  had  been  lavishly  given  was 
not  seldom  violently  taken  away.  Several  laws  for  the  re- 
Hiinptioii  of  crowii-lniids  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of 
the  fonrteontb  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  those  laws  the  last 
was  that  which,  in  the  year  14S5,  imiucdiately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Uoeworth,  annulled  the  donations  of  the  kings  of  the 
House  of  York.  Mure  than  two  hundred  years  had  sineo 
elapeed  without  any  Resumption  Act.  An  estate  derived 
from  the  roynl  liberality  had  long  been  universally  thought 
flfi  secure  as  an  estate  which  had  descended  from  father  to 
soil  since  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  Ko  title  was 
considered  as  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  Russells  to  Wo- 
biirn,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bedford, 
or  than  that  of  the  Cecils  to  Ilattield,  pui'dinaed  from  the 
crown  for  lees  than  a  third  of  the  real  value  by  the  first  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  The  Long  Parliament  did  not.  even  in  tliat 
celebrated  instruinent  of  nineteen  articles,  which  wns  framed 
expressly  for  the  pnrjwse  of  making  the  King  a  mere  Doge, 
propose  to  restrain  him  from  dealing  according  to  Ins  pleas- 
ure with  his  parks  and  his  castlett,  his  fisheries  and  his  mines. 
After  the  Ri-storation.  nndcr  the  goremmvnt  of  an  oaay 
prince,  who  had,  indeed,  little  disposition  to  give,  but  who 
could  not  bear  to  refuse,  many  noble  private  fortunes  were 
carveil  out  of  riie  property  of  the  crown.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  thus  enriched — Albemarle,  for  example,  Sand- 
wieb,  and  Clarendon — might  be  thought  to  have  fiiirly  earned 
their  master's  favor  by  their  services.  Others  had  merely 
amused  his  leisure  or  pandered  to  his  vices.  His  mistresses 
were  mnnificently  rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to  support 
the  highest  rank  in  the  jwerago  were  distributed  among  his 
illegitimate  children.  Tliat  tlieso  grants,  however  prodigal, 
were  strictly  legal,  was  tacitly  a<linitled  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  when,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  condemned  the  un- 
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constitutional  acts  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Nei- 
ther in  the  Declaration  of  Eight  nor  in  the  Bill  of  Eights  is 
there  a  word  on  the  subject.  William,  therefore,  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his  hereditary  domains  as 
freely  as  his  predecessors  had  given  away  theii's.  There  was 
much  murmuring  at  the  profusion  with  which  he  rewarded 
his  Dutch  favorites ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  on  one  occasion 
in  the  year  1696,  the  House  of  Commons  interfered  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  his  liberality.  An  address  was  pre- 
sented requesting  him  not  to  grant  to  Portland  an  extensive 
territory  in  North  Wales.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
though  in  this  address  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the  Commons  did  not  deny, 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  admitted,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  legal.  The  King,  however,  yielded ;  and 
Portland  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  ten  or  twelve 
manors  scattered  over  various  counties  from  Cumberland  to 
Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  competent  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  he- 
reditary estates.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law  was  defec- 
tive, and  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions,  abbeys, 
chaces,  warrens,  beds  of  ore,  whole  streets,  whole  market- 
towns,  had  been  bestowed  on  courtiers,  was  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented. Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper  than  to  pass 
a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in  strict  entail  the  little  which 
still  remained  of  the  crown  property.  But  to  annul  by  a  ret- 
rospective statute  patents,  which  in  Westminster  Hall  were 
held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have  been  simply  robbery. 
Such  robbery  must  necessarily  have  made  all  property  inse- 
cure ;  and  a  statesman  must  be  short-sighted  indeed  who  im- 
agines that  what  makes  property  insecure  can  really  make 
society  prosperous. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed  by  an- 
ger, who  are  suflFering  distress,  and  who  fancy  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  obtain  immediate  relief  from  their  distresses 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited  their  anger,  will  rea- 
son as  calmly  as  the  historian  who,  biassed  neither  by  interest 
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Dor  paasion,  reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age.  The  public 
buiilens  were  henvy.  To  whatever  extent  tlie  grants  ui  royal 
doniHinH  were  rerokGd,  tliose  burdens  would  be  ligbtonod. 
Some  of  the  reci'ut  graiits  Iiud  nndoiibtedly  been  profuse. 
Some  of  tlic  living  graatees  were  unpopular.  A  cry  was 
raised  wbieli  souu  beL'aine  formidably  loud.  All  the  Tories, 
all  |:he  malcontent  Whigs,  and  iiiultitudes  who,  without  being 
either  Tories  or  nialcoiitent  Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and  disliked 
Dittohnieii,  called  for  a  resniii]>tioii  of  all  the  crown  property 
whieli  King  William  had,  aa  it  was  phrased,  been  deceived 
into  giving  away. 

Ou  the  seventh  of  Febmary,  1698,  this  enbject.  destined  to 
irritate  the  public  mind  at  intervals  during  many  years,  was 
iTwwiiinCT  In  lj''0"glit  under  the  consideiation  of  the  ilouse  of 
miw^w"ii.  Coiiinioris.  The  opjiosition  Mked  leave  to  bring  in 
"'^-  a  bill  vacating  all  gi-ants  of  crown  property  which 

had  been  made  since  llie  Rovolntion.  The  miriistci-s  were  in 
3  great  str-iit:  the  public  feeling  was  strong;  a  general  elec- 
tion was  appronchiug;  it  was  dangerous,  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  vain,  to  encounter  the  prevailing  sentiment  directly. 
But  the  shock  which  could  not  be  resisted  might  be  eluded. 
Tlie  ministry,  accoi-dingly,  professed  to  find  no  fanit  with  the 
proposed  bill, except  that  it  did  not  go  fur  enough,  and  mov«l 
for  leave  to  hring  in  two  more  bills,  one  for  annulling  the 
grants  of  James  the  Second,  the  other  for  annulling  the  grants 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories  were  caught  in  their  own 
enHiv.  For  mont  of  tlie  grants  of  Charlcx  and  •ranies  had  been 
made  to  Tories;  and  a  resumption  of  those  grants  would  have 
reduecd  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  to  poverty.  Yet 
it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  lictwccn  the  grants  of 
William  and  those  of  hie  two  predecessors.  Nobody  could 
pretend  that  the  law  had  been  altei-ed  since  his  accession.  If, 
tliei-eforc.  the  grants  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  were  his:  if 
his  grants  were  illegal,  so  were  the  grants  of  his  uncles ;  and, 
if  both  his  grants  and  the  grants  of  bis  uncles  were  illegal,  it 
was  olMurd  to  say  that  the  mei-o  hiiM*  of  time  made  a  dif- 
ference. For  not  only  was  it  part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Iiiw 
that  there  -mis  no  prescription  against  the  crown,  hut  the  thir^ 
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ty-eight  jeare  wliicli  had  elapsed  eiiice  the  lies  to  rat  iou  would 
not  liflve  snffieed  to  bar  a  writ  of  right  brought  hy  a  private 
demandant  against  a  wrongful  tenant.  Nor  could  it  bo  pre- 
tended that  WilHam  liad  bestowed  his  favora  less  judiciously 
than  Ohurlea  and  James.  Those  wlio  were  least  fi-iciidly  to 
the  Dutch  would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  Portland,  Zule- 
etein,  and  Ginkell  were  less  deserving  of  the  royal  bounty 
tlian  the  DuchesB  of  Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, than  the  progeny  of  Nell  Gwyun,  than  the  apostate 
Arlington  or  the  butcher  Jeffreys.  Tiie  oppttsition,  therefore, 
sullenly  assented  to  what  the  ministry  proposed.  From  that 
moment  the  sciieme  was  doomed.  Everybody  affected  to  be 
for  it;  and  everybody  was  i-enlly  against  it.  The  three  bills 
were  brought  in  together,  read  a  second  time  together,  ordered 
to  be  cominittod  together,  and  were  then  fivst  mutilated,  and 
at  length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  eession, 
there  were  some  episodes  which  deserve  to  be  related.  Those 
niembei's,  a  nomerous  body,  who  envied  and  dreiid- 
•"■"^n'  ed  Montague  readily  became  the  nnconscions  tools 
of  the  cunning  malice  of  Sunderland,  whom  Mon- 
tague had  refused  to  defend  in  Parliament,  and  who,  though 
detested  by  the  opposition,  contrived  to  exercise  some  influ- 
ence over  that  party  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles 
Duncombe.  Duncombe,  indeed,  had  his  own  reasons  for  hat- 
ing Montagne,  who  had  tnrned  him  out  of  the  place  of  Cash- 
ier of  the  Excise.  A  sei-ious  charge  was  brought  against  the 
Board  of  Treasnry,  and  especially  against  its  chief.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  Exchequer  Bills;  and  they  were  popularly 
called  Montague's  notes.  He  had  induced  tlie  Parliament  to 
enact  that  those  bills,  even  when  at  a  discount  in  the  market, 
shonld  be  received  at  par  by  the  collectors  of  the  revenue. 
This  enactment,  if  honestly  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
been  unobjectionable.  But  it  was  strongly  rnmoied  that  there 
had  been  fonl  play,  peculation,  even  forgei-y.  Duncombe 
threw  the  most  serious  imputations  on  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
and  pretended  that  ho  had  been  put  out  of  bis  office  oidy  be- 
cause he  was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too  honest  to 
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join  in  deeeiviug  the  pnblic.  Tories  and  malcontent  Wliigs, 
dated  by  iLe  hope  that  Himta^ie  might  be  coiivjctc-d  of  mal- 
versation, eagerly  eulled  for  inquiry.  An  inqiiiry  was  Jnsti- 
tntod;  but  the  result  not  only  disappointed  but  utterly  eon- 
founded  the  accusers,  Tlie  persecuted  minister  obtained  both 
a  complete  acquittal  and  a  signal  revenge.  Oircunistancce 
were  discovered  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Duneoinlie 
himself  was  not  blameless.  The  clue  whp  followed:  he  was 
severely  cross-examined;  he  lost  his  head;  made  one  nn- 
giiitrded  admission  after  another,  and  was  at  length  compelled 
to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the  Iloiiee,  that  he  had  lieen  guilty 
of  an  infamous  fraud,  which,  but  for  hie  own  confession,  it 
would  have  l>een  scarcely  possible  to  bring  home  to  him.  He 
had  been  ordered  by  the  ( 'oinmiBsionui-B  of  the  Excise  to  pay 
ten  thousand  {wunds  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  had  in  hi«  hands,  us  cnsliicr.  more  than  double  that 
snm  in  good  milled  eilrer.  With  some  of  this  money  he 
bought  Exchefjner  Bills,  which  were  then  at  a  cj^niiiderable 
discount :  he  paid  those  billij  in;  and  he  pocketed  the  dis- 
count, which  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  pounds.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Id  order  to  make  it  appear  thnt  the  depreciated 
paper,  which  he  hud  fraudulently  substituted  for  silver,  had 
been  received  by  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  he  had  employed 
8  knsvi&h  Jew  to  forge  endorsements  of  names,  some  real  and 
some  imaginary.  This  scandalous  stor^',  wrung  ont  of  liie 
own  lips,  was  lieanl  by  the  opposition  with  consternation  and 
shame,  by  the  ministers  and  their  friends  with  vindictive  ex- 
ultation. It  WHS  resolved,  without  any  division,  that  he  siioiiid 
be  sent  to  the  Tower,  that  he  shou]<)  bo  kept  close  prisoner 
there,  that  he  shoidd  be  expelled  from  tlie  llouse.  Whether 
any  further  punishment  could  he  inflicted  on  him  was  a  per- 
plexing question.  The  English  law  touching  forgery  became, 
at  a  later  jwriixl,  bnrbaroiiKly  severe;  but  in  HM)S  it  was  ab- 
surdly lax.  The  prisoner's  offence  was  certainly  not  a  fel- 
ony; and  lawyers  apprehended  that  iliert^  would  lie  much 
difficulty  in  convicting  him  even  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  a 
recent  precedent  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  ull  men.  The 
weapon  which  had  reached  Fenwick  might  reach  Uuncombe. 
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A  bill  of  pains  and  peualtios  was  broiiglit  in,  and  carried 
through  the  earlier  etagoa  with  less  opposition  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Some  Koes  might  perhaps  be  uttered  ; 
but  no  members  ventured  to  say  that  the  Noes  had  it.  The 
Tories  were  mad  with  shame  and  mortiticalion  at  finding  that 
their  rash  attempt  to  ruin  an  enemy  had  produced  no  eSuct 
except  the  ruin  of  a  friend.  In  their  rage,  they  eagerly 
caught  at  a  new  hope  of  revenge — a  ho|>e  destined  to  end,  as 
their  former  hope  had  ended,  in  diecomfitnre  and  disgrace. 
They  learned,  fi-om  the  agenta  of  Sunderland,  as  many  people 
suspected,  but  certainly  from  informants  who  were  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  offices  about  Whitehall,  that  some  securi- 
ties forfeited  to  the  crown  in  Ireland  had  been  bestowed  by 
the  King  ostensibly  on  one  Thomas  Railton,  but  really  on  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  The  value  of  these  securities 
was  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Febru- 
ary this  ti-ansactioD  was  brought  without  any  notice  under 
the  copsideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Gran- 
ville, a  Tory  member,  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
Montague  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  manfully 
avowed  the  whole  truth,  and  defended  what  he  had  done. 
The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against  him  with 
great  animation  and  aB|ierity.  "This  gentleman,"  they  said, 
"has  at  once  violated  three  distinct  duties.  lie  is  a  privy 
councillor,  and,  as  such,  is  bound  to  advise  the  crown  with  a 
view,  not  to  his  own  sclfisli  interests,  but  to  the  general  good. 
He  is  the  first  miuialer  of  finance,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  be 
a  thrifty  manager  of  the  royal  treasure,  lie  is  a  member  of 
tliis  House,  and  is,  as  such,  buntid  to  see  that  the  buiilens 
borne  by  his  constituents  are  not  made  heavier  by  rapacity 
and  prodigality.  To  all  tlicse  trusts  be  has  been  unfaithful. 
The  advice  of  the  privy  councillor  to  his  master  is,  'Give  me 
money.'  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  signs  a  warrant  for 
giving  himself  money  out  of  tlie  Treasury.  The  member  for 
Weetminster  puts  info  his  jwckct  money  which  his  constit- 
oeiitB  must  bo  taxed  to  repliice."  The  surprise  was  com- 
p!et«;  the  onset  waa  formidable;  but  the  Whig  majority, 
after  a  moment  of  dismay  and  wavering,  raUied  firmly  round 
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tlieir  leader.  Several  ejieakers  dei^lttred  tliat  tliej  highly  ap- 
proveil  of  the  priiijent  lilx^nility  with  which  Ilis  Majesty  iiad 
requited  the  services  of  a  most  ahle,  diligent,  aiid  trnsty  cuuu- 
sullor.  It  was  miBeruhle  ecoiiuniy,  indeed,  to  grudge  a  reward 
of  a  few  thuuBUiids  to  one  who  had  made  the  State  richer  l»y 
ujillious.  Would  that  all  the  largcsees  of  former  kiii^  had 
been  as  well  bestowed  I  How  those  largesses  had  heeii  be- 
stowed nonu  knew  better  than  some  of  the  austere  patriots 
who  harangued  so  loudly  agaiust  the  avidity  of  Montagae. 
If  tlit-re  is,  it  was  said,  a  house  in  England  which  has  been 
gorged  M'ith  ondcBerved  riches  by  the  prodigality  of  weak 
sovereigns,  it  is  tlie  House  of  Bath.  Does  it  lie  in  the  niuulb 
of  a  eon  of  that  house  to  blame  the  judicious  muuificence  of 
a  wise  and  good  king!  Before  tlie  tiranvillcB  complain  that 
distinguifiheil  merit  has  been  rewarded  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  let  tbem  refund  some  part  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands which  they  have  pocketed  without  any  merit  at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member  agaiust  whom  a 
charge  is  made  nmst  bo  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  must 
then  leave  the  House.  The  opposition  insisted  that  Monta- 
gue should  retire.  His  friends  maintained  tliat  this  case  did 
not  fall  within  the  rule.  Distinctions  were  drawu ;  prece- 
dents were  cited ;  and  at  length  the  question  was  put,  that  Mr, 
Montague  do  withdraw.  The  Ayes  were  only  ninety-seven  ; 
the  Nw«  two  hundred  and  nine.  This  decisive  result  aston- 
ished both  parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart  and  hope.  The 
joy  of  the  Whigs  was  honndicse.  It  was  instantly  moved 
that  the  Honorable  Charles  Montague,  EBfjuire,  Chancellor  of 
the  £xclic<tner,  for  his  good  services  to  this  Government  doe« 
deserve  His  Majesty's  favor.  The  opposition,  completely 
cowed,  did  not  venture  to  demand  another  division.  Monta- 
gue scornfully  thanked  them  for  the  inestimable  service  which 
tlicy  had  done  him.  But  for  their  malice  he  never  should 
have  had  the  honor  and  happiness  of  being  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Commons  of  England  a  benefactor  of  bis 
Country.  As  to  the  grant  which  had  t>een  the  subject  of 
debate,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  it  up,  if  his  accusers 
would  engage  to  follow  hia  example. 
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Even  after  tbis  defeat  t!ie  Tories  returned  to  the  charge. 
They  pretended  tbat  the  frands  which  had  lieen  coniuiitted 
witli  resjject  to  the  Kxcheiiuor  Bills  liad  been  facilitated  by 
the  misiiiauan'ement  of  the  Hoai-d  of  Treasury,  and  moved  a 
resolution  which  implied  a  censure  on  that  Board,  and  espe- 
cially on  its  chief.  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  votes  to  eighty-eight.  It  was  remarked 
that  Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show  tliat  he  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  machinations  of  which  his  father  was  justly  or  unjust- 
ly suspected,  spoke  in  this  debate  with  great  warmth  against 
Dniicombe  uud  fur  Montague. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
Buncombe  passed  the  Commons.  It  provide<l  that  two-thirds 
Biiiati-in.  of  his  euormous  property,  real  and  personal,  sbould 
IIUi.S"i!Iit^  ^^  confiscated  and  applied  to  tlie  public  service. 
tomtm.  ^jji  jijg  tiiird  reading  there  was  no  serious  opposi- 

tion, Tlien  the  Tories  mustered  their  strength.  Tliey  were 
defeated  i>y  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  bundred 
and  three;  and  tlie  bill  was  carried  np  to  the  Lords  by  the 
MarijueSB  of  Ilartington,  a  yoniig  nobleman  whom  the  great 
body  of  Whigs  respected  as  one  of  tlieir  hereditary  chiefs,  as 
the  heir  of  Devoushire,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Itnssell. 

That  Uuncombe  bad  been  guilty  of  shameful  dishonesty 
was  acknowledged  by  all  men  of  sense  and  honor  in  the  par- 
ty to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  therefore  little  right  to 
expect  indulgence  from  the  party  which  be  bad  unfairly  and 
malignantly  assailed.  Yet  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Wliigs 
that  they  should  have  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his  frauds, 
or  so  much  irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  have  been  bent  on 
punishing  him  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  all  the  princi- 
ples which  governments  ought  to  hold  most  sacred. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against  Dnncomhe 
tried  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  citing  as  an  example  the 
proceeding  against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  is  it  to  violate, 
oil  any  pretence,  those  principles  which  the  experience  of 
ages  has  proved  to  be  the  safeguards  of  all  tbat  is  most  pi-e- 
eions  to  ft  community.  Twelve  months  had  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  legietature  had,  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
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for  very  i>lausiblo  reasuns,  taken  upon  itself  to  try  nnd  tu 
ptmisli  tt  great  viiniinat  wlioiu  it  was  iiupos&ible  to  reach  in 
the  ordinary'  couree  of  justice;  and  iilr^rady  the  bi'eavb  then 
made  in  the  feneee  wbich  protect  the  duareet  rigbm  of  Kng- 
liehinen  was  widening  faat.  Wliat  had  laet  year  been  de- 
fended ouly  as  a  rare  exception  eoenied  now  to  be  regarded 
ae  tbe  ordinary  rule.  Nay,  the  bill  of  paing  and  penalties 
which  now  Ijad  an  easy  passage  thiough  the  House  of  Cotii- 
inoiis  was  iiifliiitety  more  objectionable  than  tlie  bill  whieh 
had  been  so  oUtinatcly  resisted  nt  every  stage  in  the  preced- 
ing session. 

Tbe  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as  the  vul- 
gar imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable  because  it  was 
retrospective.  It  is  ahvaye  to  be  retnembeii'd  that  retrospec- 
tive legislation  is  bad  in  principle  only  wheu  it  affects  the 
substantive  law.  Statntes  creating  new  crimes  or  ind'eaxing 
the  punisliiQent  of  old  eriines  ought  in  no  case  to  be  retro- 
spective. But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the  procedure,  if 
they  are  in  thernBelves  good  statutes,  onglit  to  be  retrospec- 
rive.  To  take  examples  from  the  legislation  of  onr  own  time, 
the  act  passed  in  1845,  for  pnnishirig  the  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  works  of  art  with  whipping,  was  most  pro])erly  made 
prospective  only.  Whatever  indignation  the  anthorB  of  that 
act  might  feel  against  the  rutTian  who  lind  broken  the  Bnr- 
berini  Vase,  they  knew  that  they  could  not,  without  the  most 
serious  detriment  to  the  commonwealth,  pass  a  law  for  scourg- 
ing him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  act  which  allowed  the  af- 
firmation of  a  Qnaker  to  be  received  in  criminal  cases  allowed, 
and  most  justly  and  reasonably,  such  atBrmation  to  be  received 
in  the  cjise  of  a  past  as  well  as  of  a  fntnre  misdemeanor  or 
felony.  If  we  try  the  act  which  attainted  Fenwick  by  these 
rules  we  shall  tind  that  almost  all  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  condemned  it  have  condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It 
made  no  retrospect t%'c  change  in  the  substantive  law.  The 
crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason  as  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  punishment  was  not  new. 
It  was  the  pnnishment  which  had  l>ccn  inflicted  on  traitors 
of  ten  generations.     All  that  was  new  was  the  procedure; 
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and  if  the  iicw  procedure  had  been  mtriiisieaUy  better  than 
the  old  procedure,  the  new  procedure  might  with  perfect  pro- 
priety have  been  employed.  But  the  procedure  employed  in 
Feiiwick's  case  was  the  worst  possible,  and  would  have  been 
the  worst  poeaible  if  it  had  been  established  from  time  im- 
memorial. Ilowever  clearlj"  political  crimo  may  have  been 
defined  by  ancient  laws,  a  man  accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
tried  by  a  crowd  of  Kve  hundred  and  thirteen  eaj^er  politi- 
cians, of  whom  he  can  challenge  none  even  with  cause,  who 
have  no  judge  to  guide  them,  who  are  allowed  to  come  in  and 
go  out  as  they  choose,  who  bear  as  much  or  as  littlo  as  they 
choose  of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence,  who  are  exposed, 
during  the  investigation,  to  every  kind  of  corrupting  intiu- 
ence,  who  are  inflamed  by  all  the  passions  whiph  animated 
debates  naturally  excite,  who  cheer  one  orator  and  cough 
down  anotlier,  who  are  roused  from  sleep  to  cry  Aye  or  No, 
or  who  are  hurried  lialf  drunk  from  their  suppers  to  divide. 
For  tliis  rea^n,  and  for  no  otiier,  the  attainder  of  Fenwick 
is  to  be  condemned.  It  was  unjust  and  of  evil  example,  not 
because  it  was  a  retrospective  act,  but  because  it  was  an  act 
essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a  body  destitute  of  all  judi- 
cial qnalitiee. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  was  open  to  all  the  ob- 
jections which  can  be  urged  against  the  bill  for  punishing 
Fenwick.  and  to  other  objections  of  even  greater  weight.  In 
both  cases  the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by  a  body 
unfit  to  exercise  such  functions.  But  tlie  bill  against  Pun- 
comljo  really  was,  what  the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not,  ob- 
jectionable as  a  retrospective  bill.  It  altered  the  substiintivB 
criminal  law.  It  visited  an  offence  with  a  penalty  of  which 
tlie  offender,  at  the  time  when  he  offended,  liad  no  notice. 

It  may  be  thought  a  strange  proposition  that  the  bill 
against  Dnncoml>e  was  a  worse  bill  than  the  bill  against 
Fenwick,  beeiinse  the  bill  against  Fenwick  struck  at  life,  and 
the  hill  againat  l>nnconibe  struck  only  at  property.  Yet  this 
apparent  paradox  is  a  sober  truth.  Life  is  indeeil  more  pre- 
cious than  property.  Hut  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away 
the  lives  of  men  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the 
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power  of  arbitrarily  tiiking  awiij  llioir  jmjjierty.  Evuii  thu 
lawieSB  claeses  of  society  generally  abntik  from  bluod,  Tbey 
commit  tbousaiiJs  of  otiuiiees  iij^iiinst  proiHirty  to  irne  uiiir- 
der;  and  most  of  tlie  few  murders  whiL-li  they  do  commit  are 
committed  for  the  purpoau  of  faciiitntiiig  or  cuiiceuling  some 
offence  agaiuet  properly.  Tlie  uiiwilliiigiiesB  of  jiiriee  to  find 
a  fvllow-creuturc  guilty  uf  li  cjtpitui  fuluiiy  even  on  the  clear- 
est evidence  is  notorious ;  ami  it  may  well  be  suspected  that 
tbey  freqacntly  violate  their  uathi>  in  favor  of  life.  In  civil 
^nitfi,  on  the  other  hand,  tliey  too  often  forget  that  their  duty 
L8  merely  to  give  tlie  plaintiff  H  c,-iini]>fns»tion  for  evil  gtiffur- 
cd ;  and,  if  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  hae  moved  their  in- 
dignation and  his  fortune  is  known  to  be  large,  they  tuni 
tliemselves  into  a  criminal  tribunal,  nnd,  nnder  tbe  name  of 
daniugee,  impose  a  large  fine.  As  housebreakere  are  more 
likely  to  take  plate  and  jewellery  than  to  cut  tliroate;  as  ju- 
ries are  far  more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pecuniary  sever- 
ity in  assessing  damages  than  to  send  to  the  gibbet  any  man 
who  has  not  richly  deserved  it ;  so  a  legislature,  which  should 
be  so  unwise  as  to  take  on  itsolf  the  functions  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Courls  of  I^w,  would  be  far  moie  likely  to 
pa**  Acts  of  Confiscation  than  Acts  of  Attainder.  We  nat- 
urally ft'el  pity  even  for  a  bud  man  whose  head  is  about  to 
fall.  But  when  a  bad  man  is  conii>cIled  to  disgoi^  his  ill- 
gotten  gains,  we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive  pleamire,  in  which 
there  is  much  daiiger  tliat  we  may  be  templed  to  indulge  too 
largely. 

The  hoartB  of  many  stout  Whige  doubtless  bled  at  the 
thought  of  what  Fenwick  must  have  euffered^tlie  agonizing 
struggle,  in  a  mind  not  of  the  firmest  temper,  between  the 
fear  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  jiartiug  from  a  ten- 
der wife^  and  ull  the  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  last  morning. 
But  whose  heart  was  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that  Charles 
Dnueoinbe,  who  whs  born  to  carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down 
a  counting-house,  was  to  be  punished  for  his  knavery  by  hav- 
ing his  income  n-duced  to  eight  thousand  a  year,  more  than 
most  earls  then  possessed  ( 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for  him  :  and 
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they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons  to  vote  against  him.  They 
were  all,  in  fact,  bribed  by  the  very  bill  by  which  he  would 
be  punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Two -thirds  of  that 
property  were  equivalent  to  about  sevenpence  in  the  pound 
on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to  the  land-tax.  If, 
therefore,  two-thirds  of  that  property  could  have  been  brought 
into  the  Exchequer,  the  land-tax  for  1699,  a  burden  most  pain- 
fully felt  by  the  class  which  had  the  chief  power  in  England, 
might  have  been  reduced  from  three  shillings  to  two-and- 
fivepence.  Every  squire  of  a  thousand  a  year  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  had  thirty  pounds  more  to  spend ; 
and  that  sum  might  well  have  made  to  him  the  whole  diflFer- 
ence  between  being  at  ease  and  being  pinched  during  twelve 
months.  If  the  bill  had  passed,  if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry 
of  the  kingdom  had  found  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  a  welcome  remission  of  taxation  by  imposing  on  a 
Shylock  or  an  Overreach,  by  a  retrospective  law,  a  fine  not 
heavier  than  his  misconduct  might,  in  a  moral  view,  seem  to 
have  deserved,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
soon  have  recurred  to  so  simple  and  agreeable  a  resource.  In 
every  age  it  is  easy  to  find  rich  men  who  have  done  bad 
things  for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  or  an 
inadequate  punishment.  The  estates  of  such  men  wonld  soon 
have  been  considered  as  a  fund  applicable  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. As  often  as  it  was  necessary  to  vote  an  extraordinary 
su])ply  to  the  crown,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
have  looked  about  for  some  unpopular  capitalist  to  plunder. 
Appetite  would  have  grown  with  indulgence.  Accusations 
would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed.  Rumors  and  suspicions 
would  have  been  received  as  proofs.  The  wealth  of  the  great 
goldsmiths  of  the  Royal  Exchange  would  have  become  as 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Jew  under  the  Plantagenets,  as  that  of 
a  Christian  under  a  Turkish  Pacha.  Rich  men  would  have 
tried  to  invest  their  acquisitions  in  some  form  in  w^hich  they 
could  lie  closely  hidden  and  could  be  speedily  removed.  In 
no  long  time  it  would  have  been  found  that  of  all  financial 
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oiliietive  in  robberv,  and  that  the  puhlic; 
had  really  paid  far  more  dearly  for  Duncoiiibe'B  hundreds  of 
thouBxiKlB  than  if  it  hnd  borrowed  tiieia  at  tifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Lords  than 
with  the  Commons.  Indeed,  una  of  the  principiil  uses  of  the 
Upper  House  is  to  defend  the  vested  rights  of  pmperty  in 
cnees  in  whieh  thoee  rights  are  iinpopidar,  and  arc  attacked  ou 
grounds  which  to  short-eighted  politicians  seem  valid.  An  as- 
eenibly  composed  of  men  almost  all  of  wimin  h&ve  inherited 
opulence,  and  who  are  not  ander  the  netressity  of  paying  court 
to  constituent  bodies,  will  not  easily  be  hurried  iiy  pasiiion  or 
seduced  by  sophistiy  into  robberj-.  As  soon  as  the  IJill  for 
punishing  Duucombe  liad  been  read  at  the  tnble  of  the  Peers, 
it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  a  eliarii  contest.  Three 
great  Tory  noblemen — liochesler,  Nottingliam.  and  Leeds — 
headed  the  opi>osition ;  and  they  were  joined  by  eonie  who 
did  not  ordinarily  act  with  them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
proeeedings  a  new  and  perplexing  question  was  raised.  How 
did  it  appear  that  the  facts  set  foiih  in  the  preamble  were 
true,  that  Diincombe  hud  coinmitted  the  frauds  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner? 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise :  lie 
had  made  admissions  of  whieh  lie  had  not  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences: and  he  had  then  been  so  much  disconcerted  by  the 
severe  manner  in  which  he  had  been  interrogated  that  he  had 
at  length  avowed  everything.  But  he  had  now  Iiad  time  to 
prepare  himself:  lie  had  been  furnished  with  advice  by  conn- 
Bel  ;  and,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Pet-rs,  he  re- 
fused to  criminate  himself,  and  defied  his  pei-seoutore  to  prore 
him  guilty.  He  was  sent  hack  to  the  Tower.  The  I^ords  ac- 
quainted the  Commons  i^Hth  the  difficulty  which  had  nriscn. 
A  conference  was  hehl  in  the  Painted  Chamber:  and  there 
Hartington,  who  apiH-an-d  for  the  Commons,  declared  that 
he  was  authorized,  by  those  who  had  sent  him,  to  assure  the 
Lords  that  Duncombe  had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  owned 
the  misdtKHJs  which  he  now  challenged  hie  accusers  to  bring 
home  to  him.  The  I»rdtt.  however,  rightly  thought  that  it 
wonid  bo  a  strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  receive  a  decia- 
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ration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective  character  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  man  had  committed  a 
crime.  The  House  of  Commons  was  under  none  of  those  re- 
straints which  were  thought  necessary  in  ordinary  cases  to 
protect  innocent  defendants  against  false  witnesses.  The 
House  of  Commons  could  not  be  sworn,  could  not  be  cross- 
examined,  could  not  be  indicted,  imprisoned,  pilloried,  muti- 
lated, for  perjury.  Indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  collective  character  was  of  less  value  than 
the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  a  single  member ;  for  it  was 
only  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  There 
might  be  a  large  respectable  minority  whose  recollections 
might  materially  differ  from  the  recollections  of  the  majority. 
This,  indeed,  was  actually  the  case.  For  there  had  been  a  dis- 
pute among  those  who  had  heard  Duncombe's  confession  as  to 
the  precise  extent  of  what  he  had  confessed ;  and  there  had 
been  a  division  ;  and  the  statement  which  the  Upper  House 
was  expected  to  receive  as  decisive  on  the  point  of  fact  had 
been  at  last  carried  only  by  ninety  votes  to  sixty-eight.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  whatever  moral  conviction  the 
Lords  might  feel  of  Duncombe's  guilt,  they  were  bound,  as 
righteous  judges,  to  absolve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided  ;  and  the  bill 
was  lost  by  forty-eight  votes  to  forty-seven.  It  was  proposed 
by  some  of  the  minority  that  proxies  should  be  called :  but 
this  scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously  resisted ;  and  the 
House,  to  Us  great  lionor,  resolved  that  on  questions  which 
were  substantially  judicial,  though  they  might  be  in  form  leg- 
islative, no  peer  who  was  absent  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
voice. 

Many  of  the  Whig  Lords  protested.  Among  them  were 
Orford  and  Wharton.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Burnet,  and 
the  excellent  Hough,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford,  should 
have  been  impelled  by  party  spirit  to  record  their  dissent 
from  a  decision  which  all  sensible  and  candid  men  will  now 
pronounce  to  have  been  just  and  salutary.  Soniers  was  pres- 
ent; but  his  name  is  not  attached  to  the  protest  which  was 
subscribed  by  his  brethren  of  the  Junto.     AVe  may,  therefore, 
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not  unreasoiiiibly  infer  that,  on  this  as  on  niuny  other  uccft- 
siune,  tliat  wiso  nnd  virtuous  fitate&men  disapproved  of  tlie 
violence  of  his  fiicnds. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  exercised  their  in- 
disputable right.     But  they  iniincUiatuly  proceeded  to  take 

a  step  of  which  tJie  legality  was  not  eriually  clear. 
bMww'n  Kochester  niovud  that  Dnucombe  should  be  set  at 

liberty.  The  motion  was  carried:  a  warrant  for 
the  discharge  of  the  pritiuuer  was  sent  lo  the  Tower,  and  was 
obeyed  without  hesitation  by  Lord  Lucas,  who  was  lieuteiiant 
of  that  fortress.  As  soon  aa  this  was  known,  the  anger  of 
the  Commons  broke  forth  witli  violence.  It  waa  by  their 
order  that  the  upstart  Diiiteombe  had  been  put  in  ward.  He 
WAS  their  prisoner:  and  it  vn&  monstrous  insolence  in  the 
Peers  to  release  him.  The  Peers  defeuded  what  they  liad 
done  by  argnments  whieb  niust  be  allowed  to  have  been  in- 
genious, if  uot  satisfactory.  It  was  quite  true  that  Bun- 
combe had  originally  been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Commone.  Hut,  it  was  eaid,  the  Commons,  by  sending  a 
penal  bill  againat  him  to  the  I^irds,  did,  by  necessary  iniplica- 
tion,eend  him  also  to  the  Lord».  For  it  was  plainly  impossi- 
ble for  the  LoMs  to  pass  the  bill  withont  hearing  what  he 
had  to  B.iy  against  it.  The  Commons  had  felt  this,  and  had 
not  eompluined  when  he  had,  without  their  consent,  been 
brought  from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  set  at  tlie  l>ar  of 
the  Peers.  From  thut  moment  he  wiis  the  prisoner  of  the 
Peers.  lie  had  been  taken  back  from  the  liar  to  the  Tower, 
not  by  virtue  of  tlie  Speaker's  warrant,  of  which  the  force 
waa  spent,  but  by  virtue  of  their  order  which  had  remanded 
him.  They  therefore  might,  with  perfect  propriet}',  dis- 
charge him.  Whatever  a  jurist  might  have  thonght  of  these 
arguments,  they  had  no  effect  on  the  Commons.  Indeed, 
violent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  in  those  times.  It  was  less 
violent  than  the  spirit  of  caste.  Whenever  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  two  Honsc*,  many  membere  of  both  forgr>t  that 
they  were  Whiga  or  Tories,  and  rememliered  only  tliat  they 
were  Patricians  or  Plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody  waa 
louder  in  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  representatives  of 
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the  peojilo  in  opposition  to  tlie  oiiei'oaelimeiita  of  tlie  nobility 
than  ilarley.  Duncombe  waa  aguin  ai'rested  by  the  Sorgeaiit- 
at-anne,  aiiil  reiniiined  in  coiifiueinent  till  the  end  of  the  sce- 
sion.  Some  eager  men  were  for  addressing  the  King  to  turn 
Lticaa  out  of  office.  This  ivas  not  done:  but  during  several 
days  the  ill-humor  of  the  Lower  IIuuso  showed  itself  by  a 
studied  discourtesy.  Oiio  of  the  members  was  wanted  as  a 
witnesE  in  a  mutter  which  the  Lords  were  InvcstigutinK- 
They  sent  two  Jndge»  with  »  message  requesting  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commons  to  examine  liiin.  At  any  other  time 
the  Judges  would  have  been  called  in  immediately,  and  the 
permission  would  have  been  granted  ae  of  course.  But  on 
this  oocasion  the  Judges  were  kept  waiting  some  houi-s  at  the 
door;  and  such  diffieullies  were  made  about  the  permii^ioa 
that  the  Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  rerineet  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  ungraciously  refuse*!. 

The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  cliiefly  occupied  by  commercial  questions. 
cumiMrdii  Some  of  those  questions  requii'ed  so  much  investi- 
■iiuKMiu.  gat  ion,  and  gave  occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that 
the  prorogation  did  not  take  pUee  till  the  fifth  of  July. 
There  was  consequently  some  illness  and  mueU  discontent 
among  both  Loi-ds  and  Commons.  For,  in  that  age,  the  Lon- 
don season  usually  ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the 
cuckoo  had  been  heard,  and  before  tbo  poles  had  been  decked 
for  the  dances  and  mummeries  which  welcomed  the  genial 
May-day  of  the  ancient  calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the  Itev- 
olntion.  a  year  which  was  an  exception  to  all  onlinary  rules, 
the  mcmliers  of  the  two  Houses  had  never  been  detained  from 
their  wocHle  and  haycocks  even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  C'onmions  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  and  h.id  referred  to 
tide  Committee  several  petitions  from  merchants  and  mann- 
factureps  who  complained  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
undersold,  and  who  asked  for  additional  protection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and 
the  exportation  of  wool  was  soon  presentcl  to  the  House. 
It  was  in  that  age  believed  by  all  but  a  very  few  speculative 
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Dieii  tliat  thu  suund  cumiiiei'ciul  jtulic^'  was  to  keep  out  of  tLe 
country  the  delk-ate  and  brilliantly  tinted  textiii-cs  of  South- 
ern luoniB,  and  to  keep  in  the  country  tlie  ruw  material  on 
which  most  of  our  own  looms  were  einjiloyed.  It  was  now 
fully  proved  that,  during  eight  years  of  war,  the  te.xtnrea 
which  it  was  thou<^ht  desirable  to  keep  out  had  been  eon- 
Btuntly  ooming  iu.  and  the  material  which  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  keep  in  hiid  been  constantly  going  out.  This  inter- 
change— an  interchatige.as  it  was  Iuiagined,peniidoua  to  Eng- 
laml — had  been  chiefly  managed  by  an  association  of  Hugue- 
not R'fngees  residing  in  Loudun.  Whole  fleets  of  boats  with 
ilHeit  cargoes  had  been  passing  and  repassing  between  Kent 
and  Ficardy.  The  loading  and  unloading  had  iHken  place 
sonietiines  in  Romney  Marsh,  somctiiues  on  the  beach  nndcr 
the  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkstone.  All  tlio  inhabitant* 
of  the  son tli-eiis tern  coast  were  in  the  plot.  It  woa  a  com- 
mon saying  among  them  that,  if  a  gallows  were  set  up  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the  trade  would  still  go  on 
brit^kly.  It  had  been  discovered,  some  years  before,  that  the 
vessels  and  the  hiding-places  which  were  necessary  to  the 
businefis  of  the  emn^ler  had  frequently  afforded  acc-oinino- 
dalion  to  the  traitor.  The  report  eontaiiiwl  fresh  evidence 
upon  this  point.  It  was  proved  that  one  of  the  contraband- 
ists had  provided  the  vessel  in  which  the  ruffian  O'Urien  had 
carried  Scura  Goodman  over  to  France. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from  these 
facts  was  that  the  prohibitory  system  was  absurd.  That  sys- 
tem had  not  destroyed  the  trade  which  was  so  much  dreaded, 
hut  had  merely  called  into  existence  a  despcrnte  race  of  men 
who,  accustomed  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  tho  breach  of 
an  unreasonable  law,  soon  came  to  regai'd  the  most  reasonable 
laws  with  contempt,  and.  having  begun  by  eluding  the  cus- 
tom-house offloers,  ended  by  conspiring  against  the  tlirone. 
And  if.  in  time  of  vrav,  when  the  whole  Channel  was  dotted 
with  our  cruisers,  it  had  been  found  im[>iissi1)le  to  prevent 
the  regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Cotswold  for  tlio  ala- 
inodes  of  Lyons,  what  chance  was  there  that  any  machinery 
which  could  be  employed  to  time  of  peace  would  be  more 
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efficacious  ?  The  politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion  that  sharp  laws  sharply  administered 
could  not  fail  to  save  Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  griev- 
ance of  selling  dear  what  could  be  best  produced  by  them- 
selves, and  of  buying  cheap  what  could  be  best  produced  by 
others.  The  penalty  for  importing  French  silks  was  made 
more  severe.  An  act  was  passed  which  gave  to  a  joint-stock 
company  an  absolute  monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years.  The  fruit  of  these  wise  counsels  was  such 
as  might  have  been  foreseen.  French  silks  were  still  import- 
ed ;  and,  long  before  the  term  of  fourteen  years  had  expired, 
the  funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been  spent,  its  offices 
had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been  forgotten  at 
Jonathan's  and  (larraway's. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the  Commons 
unanimously  determined  to  treat  the  offences  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  brought  to  light  as  high  crimes  against  the  State, 
and  to  em])loy  against  a  few  cunning  mercere  in  Nicholas 
Lane  and  the  Old  Jewry  all  the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous 
machinery  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  delinquencies 
of  great  Ministers  and  Judges.  It  was  resolved,  without  a 
division,  that  several  Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman  who 
had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  contraband  trade  should  be 
impeached.  Managers  were  appointed :  articles  were  drawn 
up:  preparations  were  made  for  fitting  up  Westminster  Ilall 
with  benches  and  scarlet  hangings :  and  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  trials  would  last  till  the  partridge-shooting 
began.  But  the  defendants,  having  little  hope  of  acquittal, 
and  not  wishing  that  the  Peers  should  come  to  the  business 
of  fixing  the  punishment  in  the  temper  which  was  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  an  August  passed  in  London,  very  wisely  de- 
clined to  give  their  lordships  unnecessary  trouble,  and  plead- 
ed guilty.  The  sentences  were  consequently  lenient.  The 
French  offenders  were  merely  fined ;  and  their  fines  probably 
did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sums  which  they  had 
realized  by  unlawful  traffic.  The  Englishman  who  had  been 
active  in  managing  the  escape  of  Goodman  was  both  fined 
and  imprisoned. 
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TliP  progress  of  the  woi>Il«ti  manufiietureR  r»f  Ii-eUtid  es- 
citcil  eveu  inure  iiUrm  and  indiifiiat ion  tiinii  tlit^^  cuiilntbauil 
iruhnuna-  trade  witli  Fmnce.  Tlic  Frunch  question,  indeed, 
*"''™-  liad  been  simply  comnieroinl.  The  Iriali  qiK-stioii. 
originally  commercial,  became  pulitic^l.  It  was  not  merely 
the  prosporitjf  wf  tlie  clothiers  t>f  Wiltsliire  and  of  the  West 
Riding  that  was  at  stake;  but  the  dignity  of  tlie  crown,  the 
authority  of  the  Fgrliament,  and  the  unity  of  the  I'mpii-e. 
Already  might  be  diucerned  among  the  Englisliry,  who  weiii 
now,  by  the  help  Hiid  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
conutry,  the  lords  of  the  conquered  island,  some  s'lgm  of  h 
apirit,  feeble  indinid,  as  yet,  uud  sneh  as  might  cosily  l>u  put 
down  by  a  few  resnlute  wordis  bnt  destined  to  revive  at  iung 
intervals,  and  to  be  strongur  and  more  formidable  at  every 
revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  tlie  colonists,  the  forerunner  of  Swift  an<l  of  Grattan, 
was  William  Molyncux,  lie  would  have  rejected  the  name 
of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citizen  of  Marseilles  or  Gy- 
rene, proud  of  his  pure  Greek  hlood,  and  fnlly  qualified  to 
send  a  chariot  to  the  01ynii)ic  raee-course.  would  have  reject- 
ed the  name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan,  He  was,  in  the  phi-aee  of 
that  time,  an  English  gi'nflcniari  of  family  and  fortune  Imrn 
in  Ireland.  lie  hati  studied  at  the  Temple,  had  travelled  on 
the  f'onlinent.  had  l»econie  well  known  to  the  m<iet  eminent 
acholant  and  philiwophera  of  Oxfowi  and  Canihri<ige,  ha<l  been 
elected  a  ineinlter  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Siwiety  of  Dublin.  In 
the  days  of  Popish  ascendency  ho  had  taken  refnge  among  his 
friends  here :  be  bad  returned  to  his  home  when  the  nscenden- 
cy  of  his  own  caste  had  \>eea  re-establisbed ;  and  he  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  I'niversity  of  Dublin  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  He  had  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  man- 
nfactures  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  resided;  and  he  had 
fonnd  those  efforts  impeded  by  an  Act  of  the  English  Par- 
liament whifli  laid  severe  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
woollen  goods  from  Ireland.  In  pnneiple  this  act  was  alto- 
gether indefensible.     Practically  it  was  altogether  unimpor- 
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taiit.  Proliibitiuos  were  not  needed  to  prevent  tlie  Ireifuid  of 
the  seveiiteoiitli  century  fi-om  being  a  great  manufacturing 
L'ouutry;  nor  could  the  most  libenil  bounties  have  made  her 
so.  The  jealousy  of  commerce,  however,  U  as  fanciful  and 
unreasonable  as  the  jealousy  of  love.  The  irlotliiere  uf  Wilts 
and  Yorkshire  were  weak  enough  to  imagine  tliat  tliey  should 
be  ruined  by  the  competition  of  a  half -barbarous  island — an 
island  where  there  was  far  less  capital  than  in  England,  where 
there  was  far  less  secnrily  for  life  and  property  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  where  there  was  far  less  industry  and  energy  among 
the  laboring  classes  than  in  England.  Molyneux,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  the  sanguine  teniiierameiit  of  a  projet-tor-  He 
imagined  that,  but  for  the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers, 
a  Ghent  would  spring  up  in  Conneinara,  and  n  Brnges  in  the 
Bog  of  Allen.  And  what  right  had  etrangers  to  interfere* 
Not  content  with  showing  that  the  law  of  which  he  complain- 
e<l  was  absnrd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was 
null  and  void.  Early  in  the  year  IfiCS  he  published  and  ded- 
icated to  the  King  a  treatise  in  which  it  was  asserted  In  plain 
terms  that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  authority  over 
Ireland. 

Whoever  considere,  without  passion  or  prejndice,  the  great 
constitutional  question  which  was  thus  for  the  £rst  time 
raised,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  Molyneux  was  in  er- 
ror. The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  general  principle  that  the  para- 
nioant  authority  of  the  miitber  country  extends  over  all  eolo- 
nies  planted  by  her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  prin- 
ciple was  the  subject  of  mucli  discnssioo  at  thw  time  of  the 
American  troubles,  and  was  then  maintained,  without  any  res- 
ervation, not  only  by  the  English  ministers,  but  by  Burke  and 
all  the  adherents  of  Rockingham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one 
single  reservation, even  by  the  Americans  thenipplves.  Down 
to  the  moment  of  separation  the  Congress  fully  acknowl- 
edged the  competency  of  the  King,  Thirds,  and  Commons  to 
make  laws,  nf  any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  only  power  which  such  men  as  Washington  and 
Franklin  denied  to  the  Imperial  legislature  was  the  power  of 
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tHxiiig.  Within  living  lueiiiury,  acts  ubicli  have  made  great 
politicHl  aii<l  sooihI  ixivoliitloiiB  in  our  Culunie«  hnvu  tiecii 
paseed  in  this  country  ;  nor  has  llie  validity  of  those  acts  ever 
boea  questioned:  and  eunepicuuus  anionjs;  them  were  the  liiw 
of  1S07  which  altoli^hed  the  elave-trade,  and  the  law  of  1833 
which  abolished  slavery. 

TIio  doctrine  tliut  the  pai-ent  State  has  supreme  power  over 
the  colonies  is  not  ouly  hurue  out  by  autlionty  and  by  prece- 
dent, but  will  appear,  when  examined,  tu  t>e  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  justice  and  with  policy.  During  the  feeble  iiifauey 
of  colonies  independence  wonid  be  pernicious,  or  rather  fatal, 
to  thcin.  Undonbtedlj,  ae  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
it  will  be  wise  in  the  home  government  to  be  more  and  more 
indulgent.  No  sensible  pai-ent  dtals  with  a  son  of  twenty  in 
the  8Hme  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten.  Nor  will  any  government 
not  infatnatcd  treat  such  a  province  as  Csnada  or  Victoria  in 
the  way  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of 
omigrantB  who  have  jnst  bi^im  to  build  their  huts  on  a  bar- 
barons  shoi-e.  and  to  wlioin  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great 
nation  is  indispensably  neceeeary,  Neverthelesa,  there  can- 
not really  be  more  than  one  enpreme  power  in  a  society.  If, 
therefore,  a  time  comes  at  which  the  mother  country  finds  it 
expedient  altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  authuHty  over 
a  colony,  one  of  two  counts  ought  to  be  taken.  There  ought 
to  be  complete  ineoqioration,  if  snch  incorporation  be  possi- 
ble. If  not,  there  ought  tn  be  complete  scpuralion.  Very 
few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  bo  perfectly  demonstra- 
tod  as  this,  that  parliamentary  government  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  two  really  eqnal  and  independent  parliaments  in  one 
empire. 

And,  if  wo  aduiit  the  general  rule  to  be  that  the  English 
Parliament  is  com))eteiit  to  Irgislatu  for  colonies  planted  by 
English  subjects,  what  reason  was  there  for  considering  the 
case  of  the  colony  in  Ireland  ae  an  exception  ?  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  whole  ijuestion  was  lietween  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants — more 
than  tive-sixths  of  the  population — bad  no  more  interest  in 
the  matter  than  the  swine  or  tho  ponltry;  or,  if  they  had  an 
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iiiterest,  it  was  for  tlieir  hitereet  tliat  tlio  ca«te  which  domi- 
nucred  ovur  them  eliuiild  nut  be  oiuaiicipated  front  nil  exturual 
conti'ul,  TLey  were  no  more  represeuted  in  the  Parliament 
wliicli  snt  at  Uiihliii  tliau  in  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Weat- 
iiiin^ter.  They  had  less  to  dread  from  legislation  at  WcBtmin- 
Bter  tlian  from  legislation  at  Dublin.  They  were,  indeed, 
likely  to  obtniu  but  a  very  scanty  measure  of  justice  from  the 
Kiiglieli  Tiiriee,  u  mure  scanty  measui-e  still  from  the  English 
Whigs:  but  the  most  acnmonioua  English  Whig  did  not  feel 
toward  them  that  inten^se  antipathy,  compounded  of  hatred, 
fear,  and  scorn,  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  who  dwelt  among  tliein.*  For  the  Irieliry.  Molynens, 
though  boasting  that  he  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  though 
professing  to  have  learned  liis  political  principles  from  Locke's 
writings,  and  though  confidently  expecting  Locke's  applanse, 
asked  nothing  hut  a  nioi'e  cruel  and  more  hopeless  slavery. 
What  he  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the  colony  to  which 
he  belonged,  England  should  forego  rights  which  die  has  exer- 
cised, and  is  still  exercising,  over  every  other  colony  that  she 
has  ever  planted.  And  what  reason  could  be  given  for  mak- 
ing such  a  distinction  ?  No  colony  had  owed  so  nuich  to  Eng- 
land, No  colony  stood  in  such*  need  of  tlie  support  of  Eng- 
land. Twice,  within  the  memory  of  men  then  living,  the  na- 
tives had  attempted  to  throw  off  the  alien  yoke;  twice  the 
intruders  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  extirpation ;  twice 
England  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  had  put  down  the  Celtic 

■  Tlial  n  purllun  Ht  least  of  the  native  population  of  IrclK^d  loukeit  lo  llic  Par- 
llmiK^nl  111  W(>stiiiiiiBter  for  protection  ■Kliniit  the  tjnnli;  of  the  I'ftrlianient  >t 
Dublin  appears  from  ■  paper  entitled  The  Cuse  of  the  Rumaa  Cathulio  Nation  of 
Irt'lanil,  Tliis  pii|)er,  vritten  in  ITll  br  one  of  [he  oppressed  nee  and  rdif^on, 
iit  ill  ■  MS,  bvloni^ug  to  Lord  Finfiall.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  ie  aceused  of 
treating  the  IriKh  worse  tlian  [be  Turks  (rent  Ihe  Christiuiii,  worse  tlian  tlio  EgyP' 
tiann  treated  tlie  laraelilcs.  *■  Therefore."  aajs  the  writer,  "  they  (the  Irish)  apply 
themBclvee  to  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  aa  a  Parliament  of  nice 
honor  and  Msnch  jusiicn.  •  •  •  Their  request  then  is  thot  this  great  Parliament 
raaj  nmke  good  the  Trenty  o(  Limerick  in  all  the  Civil  ArticlcB."  In  order  to 
propitiate  those  to  whom  he  mslies  ilils  appeal,  lie  oocnset  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
rncruacliin^  on  tliu  supreme  authority  of  Ihe  Entclisb  Parliament,  and  ehargps  the 
['nliini^ts  ^^onvnilly  wltb  ingratitude  lo  the  mother  country  to  which  they  owu  w 
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Iiopiilntion  niuier  tlie  foet  of  lier  uwii  (jro'^eiiy,  Milliuiis  of 
Eiigliiih  inuue^  liatl  lieen  exjicndeJ  in  the  atniggle.  Euglisli 
M'juil  liad  llow»l  ut  the  Boytii^  iind  at  Atliloiie,  nt  Agbiim 
Ktid  at  Limerick.  The  graves  of  thounauds  of  English  &ol- 
diera  had  becu  dug  in  the  poaliIuiiti»I  iiiorase  of  Dundalk.  It 
was  owing  to  the  exertions  and  sacritiecs  of  the  Eiiglicih  peo- 
ple that,  from  the  l)n»dtic  pilUrs  of  Ulster  to  the  lakes  of 
Kerrj",  the  Haxon  settlors  were  tmmpliiig  on  the  children  of 
the  soil.  The  colony  in  Ireland  wa<s.  therefore,  emphatically 
a  dependency — a  dependency,  not  merely  by  the  common  law 
of  the  realm,  bnt  by  the  imture  of  things.  It  was  absurd  to 
claim  independence  fur  a  community  which  could  not  censu 
to  be  dependent  without  ci-asing  to  exist, 

Molyneux  soon  foimd  that  ho  had  ventured  on  a  iK^nlous 
undertaking.  A  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
complained  in  his  place  that  a  \tooV  which  attacked  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  the  supreme  legislature  was  in  circnla- 
tion.  The  volume  was  produced :  eome  passages  were  read ; 
aud  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
The  Committee  soon  repoited  that  the  obnoxious  pamphlet 
was  only  one  of  several  symptoms  which  indicated  a  spirit 
such  us  ought  to  bo  suppressed.  The  Crown  of  Ireland  had 
been  most  improperly  described  in  public  instruments  as  an 
im)>eriHl  crown.  The  Irisli  Lords  and  Commons  hud  pre- 
sumetl  not  only  to  re-enact  an  English  aet  passed  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  tliem,  but  to  re-enact  it  with  al- 
terations. The  alterations  were  indeed  small :  bnt  the  altera- 
tion even  of  a  letter  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pcndcu™.  Several  addresses  were  voted  wirhont  a  division. 
The  King  was  entreated  to  discourage  all  encroachments  of 
sulwrdinate  powers  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English 
legislature,  to  bring  to  justice  the  pamphleteer  who  had  dared 
to  question  that  authority,  to  enforce  the  acts  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  Ireland 
into  the  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  a  trade  which  might  grow 
and  flourish  in  Lcinster  and  I'lster  without  exciting  the 
smallest  Je-alonsy  at  Norwich  or  at  Halifax. 
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The  King  promised  to  do  what  the  Commons  asked :  but 
in  truth  there  was  little  to  be  done.  The  Irish,  conscious  of 
their  impotence,  submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  Irish 
woollen  manufacture  languished  and  disappeared,  as  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  languished  and  disappeared  if  it  had 
been  left  to  itself.  Had  Molyneux  lived  a  few  months 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  been  impeached.  But  the 
close  of  the  session  was  approaching :  and  before  the  Houses 
met  again  a  timely  death  liad  snatched  him  from  their  ven- 
geance; and  the  momentous  question  which  had  been  first 
stirred  by  him  slept  a  deep  sleep  till  it  was  revived  in  a  more 
formidable  shape,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  by  the 
fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged  this  session 
far  into  the  summer  the  most  important  respected  India. 
East  India  Four  ycars  had  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Com- 
compaiiies.  i^ions  had  decided  that  all  Englishmen  had  an  equal 
right  to  traffic  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  unless  prohibited  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  in  that  decision  the  King  had  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  acquiesce.  Any  merchant  of  London  or  Bristol 
might  now  fit  out  a  ship  for  Bengal  or  for  China,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  the  Admiralty 
or  sued  in  the  courts  of  Westminster.  No  wise  man,  how- 
ever, was  disposed  to  stake  a  large  sum  on  such  a  venture. 
For  the  vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance  here  left 
him  exposed  to  serious  risks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Old  Company,  though  its  exclusive  privi- 
leges were  no  more;  and  though  its  dividends  had  greatly 
diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  retained  its  castles 
and  warehouses,  its  fleet  of  fine  merchantmen,  and  its  able 
and  zealous  factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  experience 
to  transact  business  both  in  the  palaces  and  in  the  bazaars  of 
the  East,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  direction  to  the  India 
House  alone.  The  private  trader,  therefore,  still  ran  great 
risk  of  being  treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a  pirate.  He 
might  indeed,  if  he  was  wronged,  apply  for  redress  to  the 
tribunals  of  his  country.  But  years  must  elapse  before  his 
cause  could  be  heard ;  his  witnesses  must  be  conveyed  over 
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fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea;  and  in  tlie  ineiin  time  lie  was 
a  mined  ni»n.  The  experiment  of  free  trade  with  India  had 
therefore  been  tried  UTider  every  disadvantiige,  or,  to  epeak 
more  correctly,  had  not  been  tried  at  all,  Tne  general  opin- 
ion had  always  been  that  some  restriction  was  necessary ;  and 
that  opinion  had  been  cuntirtned  by  all  that  had  hap]x;ned 
since  the  old  restrictions  had  been  removed.  The  duoi-e  of 
tlie  Konse  of  Conimoos  were  again  besieged  by  the  two  great 
contending  factions  of  the  City.  The  Old  Comimny  offered, 
in  return  for  a  monopoly  secured  by  law,  a  loan  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  poimds ;  and  the  wliuJe  body  of  Tories  was  fur 
accepting  the  olfer.  But  those  indefatigable  agitatora  who 
had,  ever  since  the  Kevoliition,  been  striving  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  tr<ide  uf  the  Eastern  seas  exerted  themselves  at  titia 
conjuncture  mure  strenuously  than  ever,  and  found  a  powerful 
patron  in  Montague. 

That  destenma  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  objects  in 
view.  One  was  to  obtain  for  the  State,  as  the  price  of  the 
monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  Old  Company  was 
able  to  give.  The  other  was  to  pmniote  the  interest  of  his 
own  party.  Nowhere  waa  the  conflict  between  Whigs  and 
Tories  sharper  than  in  the  City  of  London;  and  the  influence 
of  the  City  of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
realm.  To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of  that  mighty  commer- 
cial aristocracy  which  congregated  under  the  aiX'hes  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory  sectiim,  had  long 
been  one  of  Montague's  favorite  schemes.  He  had  already 
formed  one  citadel  in  the  heart  of  that  great  emporium ;  and 
he  now  thought  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  erect  and 
garrison  a  second  stronghold  in  a  position  scarcely  less  com- 
manding. It  had  often  been  said,  in  times  of  civil  war,  that 
whoever  was  master  of  the  Tower  and  of  Tilbury  Fort  was 
master  of  London.  The  fastnesses  by  means  of  which  Mon- 
tague proposed  to  keep  the  capital  obedient  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  constitutional  government  were  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Bank  was  one  of  his  fortresses;  and  he  trusted  that  a 
new  India  House  would  be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  nut  an  easy  one. 
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For,  wliile  bis  opponents  were  united,  his  adherents  were  di- 
vided. Most  of  those  who  were  for  a  New  Company  thought 
that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old  Company,  to  trade 
on  a  joint  stock.  But  there  were  some  who  held  that  our 
commerce  with  India  would  be  best  carried  on  by  means  of 
what  is  called  a  regulated  Company.  Tliere  was  a  Turkey 
Company,  the  members  of  which  contributed  to  a  general 
fund,  and  had  in  return  the  exclusive  privilege  of  traflScking 
with  the  Levant :  but  those  members  trafficked,  each  on  his 
own  account :  they  forestalled  each  other ;  they  undersold 
each  other :  one  became  rich ;  another  became  bankrupt. 
The  corporation  meanwhile  watched  over  the  common  inter- 
est of  all  the  members,  furnished  the  crown  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  an  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  placed  at 
several  important  ports  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good-humor,  and 
to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among  Englishmen.  Why  might  not 
the  same  system  be  found  to  answer  in  regions  lying  still 
farther  to  the  east?  Why  should  not  every  member  of  the 
New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export  European  commodities 
to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back  shawls, 
saltpetre,  and  bohea  to  England,  while  the  Company,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  might  treat  with  Asiatic  potentates,  or  ex- 
act reparation  from  them,  and  might  be  intrusted  with  powers 
for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for  the  government  of 
forts  and  factories  ? 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose  support  was  nec- 
essary to  him;  and  this  he  could  effect  only  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  plan  so  intricate  that  it  cannot  without  some  jmins  be 
undei'stood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to  extricate  the  State 
from  its  financial  embarrassments.  That  sum  he  proposed  to 
raise  by  a  loan  at  eight  per  cent.  The  lendei's  might  be 
either  individuals  or  corporations.  But  they  were  all,  indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  to  be  united  in  a  new  corporation, 
which  was  to  be  called  the  Geneml  Society.  Every  member 
of  the  General  Society,  whether  individual  or  corporation, 
might  trade  separately  with  India  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
the  amount  which  such  member  had  advanced  to  the  govern- 
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meiit.  But  all  tlie  ineinWrs  ur  any  of  them  might,  if  they  so 
thuiight  tit,  give  up  tho  privilege  of  trading  separately,  and 
unitu  tlieiueelvtw  under  a  I'uya!  charter  fur  the  puiimst;  uf 
trading  iu  common.  Thus  tlie  General  Sodety  was,  by  ils 
original  coustitiltion,  a  regulated  company;  but  it  wa^  pro- 
vided tliat  either  the  whole  Society  or  any  part  of  it  might 
become  a  joiut-^tock  company. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vohcnieiit  siid  pertina- 
cious. The  OM  Company  presented  petition  after  petition. 
The  Tories,  with  Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed  both  to  the 
good  faitli  an<l  to  the  conipa&^iiin  of  i'arhument.  Much  was 
said  about  tlie  sanctity  of  the  existing  eharler,  and  much 
aboat  the  tendernoss  due  to  the  numerous  families  which  had, 
in  reliance  on  tliat  charter,  invested  their  sulKttance  in  India 
stock.  On  the  other  aide  there  was  no  want  of  plausible  top- 
ics or  of  skill  to  use  them.  Was  it  not  strange  that  those 
who  talked  so  much  about  the  charter  should  have  altogether 
overlooked  the  very  clause  of  the  charter  on  which  the  whole 
cjncstiou  turned  i  That  eliinso  expressly  reserved  tu  the  gov* 
enmient  power  of  revocation,  after  three  years'  notice,  if  the 
charter  should  not  appear  to  be  beneticial  to  the  public.  The 
charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to  the  public;  the  three 
years'  notice  eliould  be  given;  and  in  the  year  1701  the  rev- 
ocation would  take  effect.  What  could  he  fairer?  If  any- 
body was  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  privileges  of  the  Old 
Company  were  per|>etiial,  when  the  very  instrument  wliieh 
created  those  privileges  expressly  declared  thern  to  be  tcnuiii- 
able,  what  right  had  he  to  blame  the  Parliament,  which  was 
hound  to  do  the  best  for  the  State,  for  not  saving  him,  at  the 
ex)>ense  of  the  State,  from  the  natural  punishment  of  his  own 
folly  i  It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  pi-oposed  inconsistent 
witli  strict  justice.  And  what  right  had  the  Old  Company  to 
more  than  strict  justice?  These  petitioners  who  implored 
the  legislature  to  deal  indulgently  with  them  in  their  adver- 
sity, how  had  they  used  their  boundless  prosperity )  Had  not 
the  India  Houec  recently  been  the  very  den  of  corruption, 
the  tainted  spot  from  which  the  plagne  had  spread  to  the 
Court  and  the  Council,  to  the  llouso  of  Coniinone  and  the 
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House  of  Lords  ?  Were  the  disclosures  of  1695  forgotten — 
tlie  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  secret-service  money  disbursed 
in  one  year,  the  enormous  bribes,  direct  and  indirect,  Sey- 
mour's saltpetre  contract,  Leeds's  bags  of  gold?  By  the  mal- 
practices which  tlie  inquiry  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  then 
brought  to  light,  the  Charter  had  been  forfeited ;  and  it 
M'Ould  have  been  well  if  the  forfeiture  had  been  immediately 
enforced.  "Had  not  time  then  pressed,"  said  Montague, 
"  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  the  session  should  close,  it  is 
probable  that  the  petitioners,  who  now  cry  out  that  they  can- 
not get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice  than  they  de- 
sired. If  they  had  been  called  to  account  for  great  and  real 
wrong  in  1695,  we  should  not  have  had  them  here  complain- 
ing of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  tlie  obstinacy  and  dexterity  of 
the  Old  Company  and  its  friends  from  the  first  week  of  May 
to  the  last  week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even  of  Mon- 
tague's followers  doubted  whether  the  promised  two  millions 
would  be  forthcoming.  His  enemies  confidently  predicted 
that  the  General  Society  would  be  as  complete  a  failure  as 
the  Land  Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before  the  last,  and  that 
he  would  in  the  autumn  find  himself  in  charge  of  an  empty 
exchequer.  Plis  activity  and  eloquence,  however,  prevailed. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  after  many  laborious  sittings, 
the  question  was  put  that  this  bill  do  pass,  and  was  carried  by 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  to  seventy-eight.  In  the  upper 
House  the  conflict  was  short  and  sharp.  Some  Peers  declared 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  subscription  to  the  proposed  loan, 
far  from  amounting  to  the  two  millions  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  expected,  would  fall  far  short  of  one  mill- 
ion. Others,  with  much  reason,  complained  that  a  law  of 
such  grave  importance  should  have  been  sent  up  to  them  in 
such  a  shape  that  they  must  either  take  the  whole  or  throw 
out  the  whole.  The  privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect 
to  money-bills  had  of  late  been  grossly  abuj^ed.  The  Bank 
had  been  created  by  one  money-bill;  this  General  Society 
was  to  be  created  by  another  money-bill.  Such  a  bill  the 
Lords  could  not  amend :  they  might  indeed  reject  it;  but  to 
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reject  it  was  to  sliake  the  foiind»tioiis  uf  public  creJit  and  to 
leave  lite  kiiigilurn  defeiiceleBS.  Tlma  one  branch  of  tlie  leg- 
islature wa6  Bysteiiiatically  put  under  duress  by  the  otbt-r,  and 
eeemud  likely  to  be  reduced  to  utter  iusignilieance.  It  was 
bettor  that  the  gyjvernnicnt  should  bo  once  pinclied  for  money 
than  that  the  House  of  Peers  slioutd  cease  lo  be  part  of  tlie 
Constitution,  So  strong  was  tliis  feeling  that  the  bill  was 
carried  only  by  sixly-tive  to  forty-eight.  Jt  received  tiie  royal 
eanetioii  on  the  tifth  of  July.  The  King  then  spoke  from  the 
thmrie.  This  was  the  first  occoj^ion  on  whieh  a  King  of  Eng- 
Und  had  spoken  to  it  Parliament  of  which  the  existence  was 
about  to  be  terminated,  not  by  Ids  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of 
the  law.  He  could  not,  he  said,  take  leave  of  the  l^iords  and 
Gentlemen  Iwfore  hiiri  without  publicly  acknowledging  the 
great  things  which  they  had  done  for  his  dignity  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  lie  recountcii  the  chief  servicos  whieh 
they  had.  during  three  eventful  sessions,  rendered  to  the  conn- 
try.  "  These  tilings  will,"  he  said,  "  give  a  lasting  reputation 
to  this  Parliament,  and  will  bo  a  subject  of  emulation  to  Par- 
liaments which  shall  come  after.*'  The  Houses  were  then 
prorogued. 

During  the  week  which  followed  there  was  some  anxiety 
A6  to  the  result  of  tho  subscription  for  the  stock  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society,  li  that  subscription  failed,  there  would  be  a 
deficit;  public  credit  would  be  shaken;  and  Montague  would 
be  regarded  as  a  pretender  who  had  owed  his  repntiition  to  a 
mere  run  of  good  luck,  and  who  had  tempted  chance  once  tixi 
often.  But  the  event  was  such  as  even  his  sanguine  spirit  had 
scarcely  ventni-ed  to  anticipate.  At  one  in  the  afternimn  of  the 
fourteenth  of  July  the  txioks  were  opeiie<l  at  the  Hall  of  thu 
Company  of  Mercers  in  Cheapsidc.  An  immense  crowd  was 
already  collected  in  the  street.  As  soon  as  tlie  doors  were 
flung  wide,  wenltliy  citisens,  with  their  inuiicy  In  their  hands, 
pressed  in.  pushing  and  ell)owing  each  other.  The  guineas 
were  paid  down  faster  than  the  clerks  could  count  them, 
licfore  night  eix  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  I>ecn  sub- 
scribed. Tlio  next  dny  the  ihrotig  was  as  great.  More  than 
one  capitalist  put  down  hie  name  for  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
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To  the  astonishment  of  those  ill-boding  politicians  who  were 
constantly  repeating  that  the  war,  thie  debt,  the  taxes,  the 
grants  to  Dutch  courtiers,  had  ruined  the  kingdom,  the  sum, 
which  it  had  been  doubted  whether  England  would  be  able 
to  raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed  by  London  in  a  few 
hours.  The  applications  from  the  provincial  towns  and  rural 
districts  came  too  late.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  had  intend- 
ed to  take  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  stock,  but 
had  waited  to  learn  how  the  subscription  went  on  before  they 
gave  their  final  orders ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  mail  had 
gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned,  there  was  no  more  stock 
to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Montague 
reached  the  meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at  hand.  Uis 
ability  and  his  constant  success  were  everywhere  talked  of 
with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it  was  commonly  said, 
has  never  wanted,  and  never  will  want,  an  expedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had  just  closed, 
some  interesting  and  important  events  had  taken  place  which 
jTjreat  may  properly  be  mentioned  here.     One  of  those 

Whitehall  events  was  the  destruction  of  the  most  celebrated 
palace  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  ever  dwelt. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  January,  a  woman — the  patri- 
otic journalists  and  pamphleteei's  of  that  time  did  not  fail  to 
note  that  she  was  a  Dutch  woman — who  was  employed  as  a 
laundress  at  Whitehall,  lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in  her  room  and 
placed  some  linen  round  it.  The  linen  caught  fire  and  burned 
furiously.  The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots  were  soon 
in  a  blaze.  The  unhappy  woman  who  had  done  the  mischief 
perished.  Soon  the  flames  burst  out  of  the  windows.  All 
Westminster,  all  the  Strand,  all  the  river  were  in  commotion. 
Before  midnight  the  King's  apartments,  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments, the  Wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the  ottice  of  the  Prrvy 
Council,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  two  chapels  perished  together  —  that  ancient 
chapel  where  Wolsey  had  heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  gor- 
geous copes,  golden  candlesticks,  and  jewelled  crosses,  and 
that  modern  edifice  which  had  been  erected  for  the  devotions 
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of  James,  itnd  bad  been  enibclllsbed  by  tbe  pencil  of  Verrlo 
and  tbe  cbisel  of  Cribbons.  Meiiawbiie  a  groat  extent  of 
building  liad  beeii  blown  up :  and  it  was  boped  tbat  by  this  ex- 
pedient a  stop  bad  beou  put  to  tbe  conflagration.  But  early 
in  tbe  moruiug  a  new  fire  broke  out  of  tbe  beapa  of  combus- 
tible matter  wbicli  tbe  gunpowder  bad  sc-atterod  to  rigbt  and 
left.  The  guard-room  was  consumed.  Ko  trace  was  left  of 
that  celebrated  gallery  which  had  witnessed  so  many  balls 
and  pageants,  in  which  so  many  maids  of  honor  had  listened 
too  easily  to  the  vows  and  flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in  which 
so  many  bags  of  gold  bad  changed  masters  at  tbe  hazard- 
table.  During  some  time  men  despaired  of  tbe  Banqueting- 
house.  The  flames  broke  in  on  tbe  south  of  that  beautiful 
hall,  and  were  with  great  difliculty  extinguished  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Guards,  to  whom  Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honorable 
nickname  of  the  Salamander,  set  as  good  an  example  on  this 
night  of  terror  as  be  had  set  in  tbe  breach  at  Namur.  Many 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  grievous  wounds  were  intlicted  by 
the  falling  masses  of  stone  and  tijnber,  before  tbe  Are  was 
effectually  subdued.  When  day  broke,  tbe  heajw  of  smoking 
ruins  spread  from  Scotland  Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green, 
where  the  mauxion  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb  now  stands, 
Tbe  Banqueting- house  was  safe:  but  the  graceful  columns 
and  featoons  designed  by  Inigo  were  so  much  defaced  and 
blackened  that  their  form  could  hardly  be  discerned.  There 
had  been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable  effects  which  were 
movable.  Unfortunately  some  of  Ilollioin's  finest  pictures 
were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently  known  to  us 
only  by  copies  and  engravings.  Tbe  books  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  tbe  Privy  Council  wei-e  rescued,  and  are  still  presorveii. 
The  Ministers  whose  oSices  bad  been  burned  down  were 
provided  with  new  offices  in  tbe  neighborhood.  Henry  the 
Eighth  bad  built,  close  to  St.  James's  Fark,  two  appendages  to 
tbe  Palace  of  Wliiteball — a  cockpit  and  a  tennis-court.  The 
Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of  tbe  cockpit,  the  Privy- 
council  Office  the  site  of  tlie  tennis-court. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  miuiy  associations  which  make  the 
name  uf  Whitehall  still  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  the  old 
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building  was  little  regretteJ.  It  was  spacious,  iudeed,  iiiid 
commodious,  but  mean  and  inelegant.  The  jieople  of  the 
capital  bad  been  annoyed  by  the  scoffing  way  in  which  for- 
eigners spoko  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sovereigns, 
and  often  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  gi-eat  iire  had  not 
spared  the  old  portico  of  St,  Paul's  and  the  stately  arcades  of 
Gresham's  Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange  that  ngly  old  laby- 
rinth of  dingy  brick  and  plastered  timber.  It  might  now  be 
hoped  that  we  should  have  a  Louvi'C.  Before  the  ashes  of 
the  old  Puliice  were  cold,  plans  for  a  new  palace  were  cii-cu- 
lated  and  discussed.  But  William,  who  could  not  draw  bis 
breath  in  the  air  of  Westminster,  was  little  disposed  to  ex- 
pend a  million  on  a  house  which  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  hiui  to  inhabit.  Many  blamed  him  for  not  restoring 
the  dwelling  of  his  predecessors;  and  a  few  Jacobites, whom 
evil  temper  and  repeated  disappointments  had  driven  almost 
mad,  accused  him  of  having  burned  it  down.  It  was  not  till 
long  after  his  death  that  Tory  writers  ceased  to  call  for  the 
i-ebuilding  of  Whitehall,  and  to  complain  that  the  King  of 
England  had  no  better  town-house  than  St.  James's,  while  the 
delightful  spot  where  the  Tudors  and  the  Stnarts  had  held 
their  councils  and  their  revels  was  covered  with  the  mansiona 
of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Wliitclmll  poriehed,  the  Lon- 
doners were  supplied  with  a  new  topic  of  conversation  by  a 
viittof  royal  visit,  which,  of  all  royal  visits,  was  tlie  least 

"■*^"''  pompous  and  ceremoniotis  and  yet  the  most  inter- 
esting and  imiwrtant.     On  the  10th  of  January  a  vessel  from 


*  London  Guzelte,  Jan.  6,  innj  ;  Postman  of  Ibe  same  date  ;  Van  C1i?ver¥kirlie, 
Jan.  -^ ;  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  -ff,  -^  ;  Evelyn's  Diary  :  Ward's  London  Spy ;  William 
to  Urlnsiu!,  Jan.  ^.  "The  load,"  the  King  vritoi,  "is  Iobh  to  me  than  it  would  be 
to  another  person,  for  I  cannot  lire  there.  Yet  it  is  serious."  So  late  as  1TS8 
Johtuon  described  a  furious  Jacobile  ad  firmly  nonTineed  that  William  burned 
down  Whitehall  In  orlur  to  elcal  the  furniture. — Idlvr,  Ffo.  10.  Pope,  in  Windsor 
Foreal,  a  poem  nhich  lina  n  etronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than  anylliing  else  tbat  he 
crcr  MTote,  predicts  the  sprcily  rMtoratlnQ  of  the  fallen  palai^e. 


Bee  Ralph's  bitter  remarks  on  the  Iat«  of  Whilehall. 
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llulluiiil  uiiuliured  uff  (jiecuwicli  and  was  welcomed  witli 
^reat  i-enpect,  Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  MuBt-ovy,  was  ou 
board.  He  took  Ijoat  witli  a  few  attendants,  and  was  rowed 
u]i  the  Thames  to  Norfolk  Street,  where  a  house  overlooking 
tlie  river  had  been  prejiHred  for  Iiis  reception. 

Ill's  journey  is  an  epotrh  in  the  history,  not  only  of  his  own 
vonntry,  but  of  ours,  luid  uf  Uiu  world.  To  the  polislied  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  the  empire  which  he  governed  had 
till  theu  been  what  Pokhara  or  Sitim  is  to  us.  That  empire 
indeed,  though  less  extensive  than  at  present,  was  the  most 
extensive  that  had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief.  The  domin- 
ions of  Alexander  and  of  Trajan  were  small  when  compared 
with  the  immense  area  of  the  Scythian  desei-t.  But  in  the 
estimation  of  statesmen  that  boundless  expanse  of  larch  forest 
and  morasB,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  during  eight  nnmtlis  of 
every  year,  and  where  a  wretched  peasantry  could  with  diffi- 
culty defend  their  hovels  against  troops  of  famished  wolves, 
was  of  less  account  than  the  two  or  tliree  square  miles  into 
which  were  crowded  the  contiting-honscs,  the  warehouses, 
and  the  innumerable  masts  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  Baltic 
Huesia  hiid  not  then  a  single  port.  Her  maritime  trade  with 
the  other  nations  of  Christendom  was  entirely  carried  on  at 
Archangel,  a  place  which  had  been  create*!,  and  was  support- 
ed, by  advcntnrcrs  from  our  island.  In  the  days  of  the  Tii- 
dors,  a  ship  from  England,  seeking  a  north-cast  passage  to 
the  land  of  silk  and  spii-e,  had  discovered  the  White  Sea. 
The  biirbarisne  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  that  dreary  gnlf 
had  never  before  SL-eti  such  a  portent  as  a  vessel  of  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tons  hnnlen.  They  fled  in  ten-or;  and  when 
tliey  were  pursued  and  overtaken,  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore the  chief  of  the  strangers  and  kissed  his  feet.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  a  friendly  communication  with  them  ;  and 
from  that  time  tliere  had  I)een  a  regular  commercial  inter- 
course l>clwoen  our  country  and  the  subjects  of  the  Cxar.  A 
Kussin  tViuipany  was  incorporated  in  London.  An  English 
factory  was  built  at  Archangel.  Tliat  factory  was  indeed, 
even  in  tlic  latter  ]Mrt  of  the  st^vpntcfnlh  century,  n  rmle  and 
mean  building.     Tim  walls  coutistcd  of  trees  luid  one  U|iou 
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another ;  and  the  roof  was  of  birch  bark.  This  shelter,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  in  the  long  snmnier  day  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Regularly  at  that  season  several  English  ships  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay.  A  fair  was  held  on  the  beach.  Tradei^s 
came  from  a  distance  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  only 
mart  where  tliey  could  exchange  hemp  and  tar,  hides  and 
tallow,  wax  and  honey,  the  fur  of  the  sable  and  the  wolverine, 
and  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Volga,  for  Manchester 
stuffs,  Sheffield  knives,  Birmingham  buttons,  sugar  from  Ja- 
maica, and  pepper  from  Malabar.  The  commerce  in  these 
articles  was  open.  But  there  was  a  secret  traffic  which  was 
not  less  active  or  less  lucrative,  though  the  Russian  laws  had 
made  it  punishable,  and  though  the  Russian  divines  pro- 
nounced it  damnable.  In  general  the  mandates  of  princes 
and  the  lessons  of  priests  were  received  by  the  Muscovite 
with  profound  reverence.  But  the  authority  of  his  princes 
and  of  his  priests  united  could  not  keep  him  from  tobacco. 
Pipes  he  could  not  obtain  ;  but  a  cow's  horn  perforated  served 
his  turn.  From  everv  Archangel  fair  rolls  of  the  best  Vir- 
ginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod  and  Tobolsk. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Russia 
made  some  diplomatic  intercourse  necessary.  The  diplomatic 
intercourse,  however,  was  only  occasional.  The  Czar  had  no 
permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  permanent  minister 
at  Moscow;  and  even  at  Archangel  we  had  no  consul. 
Three  or  four  times  in  a  century  extraordinary  embassies 
were  sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  Kremlin  and  from  the 
Kremlin  to  Wliitehall. 

The   English   embassies   had  historians  whose   narratives 

mav  still  be  read  with  interest.     Those  historians  described 

•I 

vividly,  and  sometimes  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance  and  tlie 
squalid  poverty  of  the  barbarous  country  in  wliich  they  had 
sojourned.  In  that  country,  the}'  said,  there  was  neither  lit- 
erature nor  science,  neither  school  nor  college.  It  was  not 
till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing that  a  single  printing-press  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Russian  empire ;  and  that  printing-j)re8s  had  speedil}'  perish- 
ed in  a  fire  wliicli  was  supposed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
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pricsta.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  library  of  a 
prelate  of  the  first  dignity  couBiBted  of  a  few  nianusL-ripte. 
Those  iiuinuscripts,  too,  were  in  long  rolls:  for  the  art  of 
bookbinding  was  unknown.  The  best-educated  men  could 
bai'ely  read  and  write.  It  was  much  if  the  seci'ctary  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  direction  of  negotiations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers had  a  sufficient  smattL-ring  of  Dog-Latin  to  make  himself 
understood.  The  antlimeti«  was  the  arithmetic  of  tliis  Dark 
Ages.  The  denary  notation  was  unknown.  Even  in  the 
Imperial  Treasury  the  computations  were  made  by  the  help 
of  balls  strung  on  wires.  Round  the  pei-sou  of  the  Sovereign 
there  was  a  blaze  of  gold  and  Jewels :  but  even  in  his  most 
splendid  palaces  wei'e  to  he  found  the  filth  and  misery  of  an 
Irish  cabin.  So  late  as  the  year  1663  the  gentlemen  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were,  in  the  city  of  Moscow, 
thruHt  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if  they  did 
not  remain  together,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  de- 
voni-ed  by  rats. 

Such  was  the  report  which  the  English  legations  made  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  suffered  in  Russia;  and  their  evi- 
dence was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  which  the  Unesian 
legations  made  in  England.  The  strangers  spoke  no  civil- 
ized language.  Their  garb,  their  gestures,  their  salutations, 
had  a  wild  and  barbarous  character.  The  ambassador  and 
the  grandees  who  accompanied  him  were  so  gorgeous  that  rU 
London  ci'owded  to  stare  at  them,  aTid  so  filthy  that  nobody 
dared  to  touch  them.  They  eanio  to  the  court  balls  dropping 
pearls  and  vermin.  It  was  said  that  one  envoy  cudgelled  the 
lords  of  his  train  whenever  they  soiled  or  lost  any  part  of 
their  finery,  and  that  another  had  with  difficnlty  been  pre- 
vented from  putting  his  son  to  death  fur  the  crime  of  shav- 
ing and  dressing  after  the  French  fashion. 

Our  ancestors,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  young  barbarian,  who  had,  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
become  the  autocrat  of  the  immense  region  stretching  from 
the  confineB  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China,  and  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  inferior  to  that  of  an  English  farmer  or  shop- 
man, had  planned  gigantic  improvements ;  had  learned  enongh 
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of  some  languages  o£  Western  Eurupe  to  enable  liim  to  com- 
municate with  civilized  men;  had  begun  to  surround  himself 
with  able  adventurers  from  various  parts  of  the  world;  had 
sent  many  of  his  young  subjects  to  study  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences  in  foreign  cities;  and  tiually  had  determined  to  travel 
as  a  private  man,  and  to  discover,  by  personal  observation^ 
the  secret  of  the  iuimense  prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by 
some  coinmunitios  whose  whole  territory  was  far  less  than 
the  huudrcdlh  part  of  his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France  would  have  been 
the  first  object  of  his  curiosity.  For  the  grace  and  dignity 
of  the  French  King,  the  splendor  of  the  French  court,  the 
discipline  of  the  Fi-ench  armies,  and  the  genius  and  leara- 
ing  of  the  French  writere,  were  then  renowned  all  over  the 
world.  liut  the  Czar's  mind  had  early  taken  a  strange  ply 
which  it  retained  to  the  last.  His  empire  was,  of  all  em- 
pires, the  least  capable  of  being  made  a  great  naval  power. 
The  Swedish  provinces  lay  between  his  States  and  the  Ualtic. 
The  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  lay  between  his  States  and 
the  Mediterranean.  He  had  access  to  the  ocean  only  in  a 
latitude  in  which  navigation  is,  during  a  great  part  of  every 
year,  perilous  and  difficult.  On  the  oc^eaii  he  had  only  a  sin- 
gle port,  Archangel;  and  the  whole  shipping  of  Arehangel 
was  foreign.  There  did  not  exist  a  Russian  vessel  larger 
than  a  lishing-boat.  Yet,  from  some  cause  whic)i  cannot  now 
be  ti-aced,  he  hud  a  taste  for  maritime  pursuits  which  amount- 
ed to  a  passion,  indeed  almost  to  a  monomania.  His  imagi- 
nation was  full  of  sails,  yard-arms,  and  ruddei's.  That  large 
mind,  equal  to  the  highest  duties  of  the  general  and  the 
statesman,  contracted  itself  to  the  most  minute  details  of  na- 
val architecture  and  naval  discipline.  The  chief  ambition  of 
the  great  conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a  good  boat- 
Bwain  and  a  good  ship's  carpenter.  Holland  and  England, 
therefore,  had  for  him  an  attraction  which  was  wanting  to  the 
galleries  and  terraces  of  Versailles.  He  repaii-ed  to  Amster- 
dam, took  a  lodging  in  the  dock-yard,  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
pilot,  put  down  his  name  on  tlie  list  of  workmen,  wielded 
with  his  own  hand  the  calking-iron  and  the  mallet,  fixed  the 
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puinpg,  naO  twisted  tlie  ropee.  Aiiibnssailoie  who  came  to 
pay  tlieir  ivspecta  to  hiiu  were  fopcetl,  mneh  agninet  their 
will,  to  claiiiUer  uji  the  rigging  of  a  man-of-war,  and  found 
him  eiitlironed  on  the  cros»-ti-ece. 

Swell  was  the  princo  whom  the  populace  of  London  now 
crowded  to  behold.  Hib  stately  form,  his  intellectual  fore- 
head, hia  piercing  black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nose  and  month,  his 
grnciuUB  smile,  hie  frown  black  with  all  the  stormy  rage  and' 
hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  and,  above  all,  a  strange  nervoue 
Convulsion  wliioh  Bometiinee  transformed  his  coiinteniince, 
during  a  few  moments,  into  an  object  on  which  it  was  iinpoft- 
frible  to  look  without  terror,  the  immense  i{uuntiti(£  of  meat 
which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which  ho  swallowed, 
and  which,  it  was  said,  he  liad  carefnlly  distilled  with  hie  own 
bauds,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at  hio  feet,  the  monkey  which 
grinned  at  the  back  of  hie  chair,  were,  dnring  some  weeks, 
popniar  topics  of  conversation.  He  meanwhile  shimiied  the 
pnblio  gaxe  with  a  haughty  shyness  which  inflamed  curiimity. 
lie  went  to  a  play;  but.  as  soon  as  he  jierceived  that  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  were  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  but  at  him, 
he  retired  to  a  back  bonch,  where  he  was  screened  from  ob- 
servation by  his  attendants.  He  was  desirous  to  sec  a  silting 
of  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  as  he  was  determined  not  to 
lie  seen,  lie  was  forced  to  climb  np  to  the  leads,  and  to  peep 
through  a  small  window.  He  heard  with  great  interest  the 
royal  assent  given  to  a  bill  for  raising  fifteen  hundred  thon- 
sand  pounds  by  land-tax,  and  learned  with  amazement  that 
this  sum,  though  larger  by  one-half  than  the  whole  revenue 
which  he  could  wring  from  the  population  of  the  immense 
empire  of  which  he  was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small  part 
of  what  the  Commons  of  England  volnntarily  granted  every 
year  to  their  constitutional  King. 

William  judiciously  humored  the  whims  of  bin  illustrions 
gni»t,  and  stole  to  Norfolk  Street  so  ijuietly  that  nobody  in 
the  neighborhood  recognized  Hie  Majesty  in  the  thin  gentle- 
man who  got  out  of  the  modest-looking  coach  at  the  Czar's 
lodgings.  The  Czar  returned  the  visit  with  the  same  procan- 
tione,  and  was  admitted  into  Kensington  House  by  a  back- 
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door.  It  was  afterward  known  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
fine  pictures  with  which  tlie  palace  was  adorned.  But  over 
the  chimney  of  the  royal  sitting-room  was  a  plate  which,  by 
an  ingenious  machinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
and  with  this  plate  he  was  in  raptures. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He  found  that  he 
was  too  far  from  the  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and  too  near  to 
the  crowds  to  which  he  was  himself  an  object  of  curiosity. 
He  accordingly  removed  to  Deptford,  and  was  there  lodged 
in  the  house  of  John  Evelyn — a  house  which  had  long  been 
a  favorite  resort  of  men  of  letters,  men  of  taste,  and  men  of 
science.  Here  Peter  gave  himself  up  to  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  navigated  a  yacht  every  day  up  and  down  the  river.  His 
apartment  was  crowded  with  models  of  three-deckers  and  two- 
deckers,  frigates,  sloops,  and  fire-ships.  The  on]y  Englishman 
of  rank  in  whose  society  he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was 
the  eccentric  Caermarthen,  whose  passion  for  the  sea  bore 
some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and  who  was  very  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  about  every  part  of  a  ship,  from  the  stem 
to  the  stern.  Caermarthen,  indeed,  became  so  great  a  favor- 
ite that  he  prevailed  on  the  Czar  to  consent  to  the  admission 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco  into  Russia.  There  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  Russian  clergy  would  cry  out 
against  any  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rule,  and  would  strenu- 
ously maintain  that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  condemned 
by  that  text  which  declares  that  man  is  defiled,  not  by  those 
things  which  enter  in  at  the  moiith,  but  by  those  things  which 
proceed  out  of  it.  This  apprehension  was  expressed  by  a  dep- 
utation of  merchants  who  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  Czar:  but  they  were  reassured  by  the  air  with  which  he 
told  them  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  priests  in  order. 

He  was,  indeed,  so  free  from  any  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  that  both  Papists 
and  Protestants  hoped  at  different  times  to  make  him  a  pros- 
elyte. Burnet,  commissioned  by  his  brethren,  and  impelled, 
no  doubt,  by  his  own  restless  curiosity  and  love  of  meddling, 
repaired  to  Deptford,  and  was  honored  with  several  audi- 
ences.    The  Czar  could  not  be  persuaded  to  exhibit  himself 
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Ht  Saint  Paiire:  but  he  was  induced  to  vifiit  Ijiinbctli  Palace. 
Then:  he  saw  the  curcmiuiy  of  onliiialion  jierfonned,  and  ex- 
prcBtieil  warm  approliatioii  of  the  Anglican  ritual.  Nothing 
in  Engluml  astonished  him  eo  runch  ae  the  Archiepisco|ml 
library.  It  wkb  the  tirat  good  collection  of  books  that  he 
had  aeun;  and  lie  declared  that  ho  had  never  imagined  that 
there  were  so  many  printed  volumes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Burnet  was  not  favor- 
able. The  good  bishop  conld  not  understand  that  a  mind 
which  spcmed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  (juestions  about  the 
best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of  rigging  a  jury- 
mast,  might  be  capable,  not  merely  of  ruling  an  empire,  bnt 
of  creating  a  nation,  lie  complained  that  he  had  gone  to  eee 
a  great  prince,  and  had  found  only  an  industrions  shipwright. 
Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  formed  a  much  more  favor- 
able opinion  of  his  august  tenant.  It  was,  indeed,  not  in 
the  character  of  tenant  that  the  Czar  was  likely  to  gain  the 
good  word  of  civilized  men.  With  all  the  high  qualities 
which  were  peculiar  to  himself,  he  bad  all  the  filthy  habits 
which  were  tlien  common  among  his  countrymen.  To  thfl 
end  of  bis  life,  while  disciplining  armies,  founding  schools, 
framing  codes,  organizing  tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts, 
joining  distant  seas  by  artificial  rivers,  lie  lived  in  his  palace 
like  a  hog  in  a  aty;  and,  when  he  was  eiitcrtaiued  by  other 
Bovoreigns,  never  failed  to  leave  on  tlieir  tapestried  walls  and 
velvet  state  beds  nne<piivocal  pnmf  that  a  savage  bad  been 
there.  Evelyn's  honse  was  left  in  such  ii  state  that  the  Treas- 
ury (juieted  his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Toward  the  close  of  March  the  Czar  visited  Portsmouth, 
saw  a  sham  sea-tight  at  Spithead.  watched  every  movement 
of  the  contending  fleets  with  intense  interest,  and  expressed 
in  wann  terras  bis  gratitude  to  the  hospitable  government 
which  had  provided  so  delightful  a  sfiectacle  for  bis  amuse- 
ment and  instniction.  After  passing  more  than  three  months 
in  England,  bo  departed  in  high  good-humor.* 


•  Aji  Id  itw  Ctar ;  London  0>Mtlc i  Tan  an«n,  l«Mi  Jan.|t.  ff:  Harch  i\; 
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His  visit,  his  singular  character,  and  wliat  was  rumored  of 
his  great  designs,  excited  much  curiosity  here,  but  nothing 
more  than  curiosity.  England  had  as  yet  nothing  to  hope  or 
to  fear  from  his  vast  empire.  All  her  serious  apprehensions 
were  directed  toward  a  diflEerent  quarter.  None  could  say 
how  soon  France,  so  lately  an  enemy,  might  be  an  enemy 
again. 

The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  great  West- 
ern powers  were  widely  different  from  those  which  had  ex- 
isted before  the  war.  During  the  eighteen  years 
einiMf»5yto  whicli  had  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Dover  and  the  Revolution,  all  the  en- 
vovs  who  had  been  sent  from  Whitehall  to  Versailles  had 
been  mere  sycophants  of  the  great  King.  In  England  the 
French  ambassador  had  been  the  object  of  a  degrading  wor- 
ship. The  chiefs  of  both  the  great  parties  had  been  his  pen- 
sioners and  his  tools.  The  ministers  of  the  crown  had  paid 
him  open  homage.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  had  stolen 
into  his  house  by  the  back-door.  Kings  had  stooped  to  im- 
plore his  good  offices,  had  persecuted  him  for  money  with  the 
importunity  of  street  beggars;  and,  when  they  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  him  a  box  of  doubloons  or  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, had  embraced  him  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
But  those  days  were  past.  England  would  never  again  send 
a  Preston  or  a  Skelton  to  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of 
France.  France  would  never  again  send  a  Barillon  to  dictate 
to  the  cabinet  of  England.  Henceforth  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  states  would  be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minister  who  was  to 
represent  him  at  the  French  Court  should  bo  a  man  of  the 


A'  7^.^ '  ^mI""'  ^®  ^^^^  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Burnet ;  Postman,  Jan.  13,  15 ;  Feb. 
10,  12,  24;  Mar.  24,  26,  31.  As  to  Russia,  see  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Voltaire,  Saint 
Simon.  Estat  do  Russic  par  Margeret,  Paris,  1607.  State  of  Russia,  London,  1671. 
La  Rt>lation  des  Trois  Ambassades  de  M.  Le  Comte  de  Carlisle,  Amsterdam,  1672. 
(There  is  an  English  translation  from  this  French  original.)  North's  Life  of  Dud- 
ley North.  Seymour's  Historj*  of  T^ondon,  ii.,  426.  Pepys  and  Evelyn  on  the  Rus- 
sian Embassies ;  Milton's  accotmt  of  Muscovy.  On  the  personal  habits  of  the  Czar, 
see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareuth. 
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first  congiUeratiuQ,  and  one  on  whom  enlirt;  reliuricu  could  be   1 
-epoBc'd.     I'urtlaud  i 


i  cliosen  fur  tliis  ii 


iipor 


taut  and  deli- ' 


cate  mission;  and  tiie  clioiee  w^is  emint;ntly  judiciaiiH.  Hu 
had,  in  the  uegotiations  of  tlie  preceding  year,  shown  more 
ability  than  was  to  he  found  iu  the  whole  crowd  of  forinal- 
iste  who  had  lieea  exchanging  notes  and  drawing  up  pi-oto- 
cols  at  Ilyswiek.  Tilings  which  had  been  kept  secret  from 
tlie  plenipotentiaries  who  had  signed  the  treaty  were  well 
known  to  Ijtni.  The  clew  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  nf  Eng- 
land and  Holland  was  in  his  posseeaioD.  Ilia  fidelity  and 
diligence  were  beyond  all  praise.  These  were  strong  reeom- 
meudations.  Yet  il  seemed  stmnge  to  many  that  William 
should  have  Iieen  willing  to  part,  for  a  considerable  time, 
from  a  companion  with  whom  he  Iiad  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  lived  on  terms  of  entire  conlidence  and  affection. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long 
been,  bnt  that  the  affection,  thongh  it  was  not  yet  extinct, 
though  it  had  not  even  cooled,  had  become  a  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  both  parties.  Till  very  recently,  the  little  knot  of 
personal  friends  who  had  followed  William  from  his  native 
land  to  his  place  of  splendid  banishment  had  been  firmly 
nnited.  The  aversion  which  the  English  nation  felt  for  Iheni 
had  given  him  much  pain;  bnt  he  had  not  been  annoyed  by 
any  quarrel  among  themselves.  Znlestein  and  Aiivorquerqne 
had,  without  a  murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the  first  place 
in  the  royal  favor;  nor  had  Portland  grudged  to  Zidestein 
and  Anverquerqiie  very  solid  and  very  signal  pi-oofs  of  their 
master's  kindness.  But  a  yonnger  rival  had  lately  obtained 
Hii  intlnonce  which  createtl  much  jealousy.  Among  the 
Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
from  llelvoetshiys  to  Torliay  was  one  named  Arnold  Van 
Kep[>e1.  Keppel  had  a  swoct  and  obliging  temper,  winning 
manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not  a  pii^fimnd,  understanding. 
Courage,  loyalty,  and  secrocy  were  comtnon  between  him  and 
Portland.  In  other  jminta  they  differed  widely.  Portland 
was  naturally  the  very  opposite  of  a  flatterer,  and,  having 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  a  time 
when   the  interval   between  the  House  of  Grunge  and  the 
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House  of  Bentiuck  was  not  so  wide  as  it  afterward  became, 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  plain  speaking  wliich  he  could  not 
unlearn  when  the  comrade  of  his  youth  had  become  the  sov- 
ereign of  three  kingdoms.  He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a 
very  respectful,  subject.  There  was  nothing  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  do  or  suffer  for  William.  But  in  his  intercourse 
with  William  he  was  blunt  and  sometimes  surly.  Keppel,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  great  desire  to  please,  and  looked  up 
with  unfeigned  admiration  to  a  master  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed,  ever  since  he  could  remember,  to  consider  as  the 
first  of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore,  which  were  neglected 
by  the  elder  courtier  were  assiduously  practised  by  the  young- 
er. So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd  observers  were 
struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Keppel  watched  every  turn 
of  the  King's  eye,  and  anticipated  the  King's  unuttered  wish- 
es. Gradually  the  new  servant  rose  into  favor.  He  was 
at  length  made  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Master  of  the  Kobes. 
But  his  elevation,  though  it  furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a 
fresh  topic  for  calumny  and  ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to 
the  nation  as  the  elevation  of  Portland  had  been.  Portland's 
manners  were  thought  dry  and  haughty;  but  envy  was  dis- 
armed by  the  blandness  of  Albemarle's  temper  and  by  the 
affability  of  his  deportment.  Portland,  though  strictly  hon- 
est, was  covetous :  Albemarle  was  generous.  Portland  had 
been  naturalized  here  only  in  name  and  form :  but  Albe- 
marle affected  to  have  forgotten  his  own  country,  and  to  have 
become  an  Englishman  in  feelings  and  manners.  The  palace 
was  soon  disturbed  by  quarrels  in  which  Portland  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  aggressor^  and  in  which  he  found  little 
support  cither  among  the  English  or  among  his  own  country- 
men. William,  indeed,  was  not  the  man  to  discard  an  old 
friend  for  a  new  one.  He  steadily  gave,  on  all  occasions,  the 
preference  to  the  companion  of  his  youthful  days.  Portland 
had  the  first  place  in  the  bedchamber.  He  held  high  com- 
mand in  the  army.  On  all  great  occasions  he  was  tnisted 
and  consulted.  He  was  far  more  powerful  in  Scotland  than 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  far  deeper  in  the  secret 
of  foreign  affairs  than  the  Secretary  of  State.     He  wore  the 
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Gartei-.  wliieli  sovoreigii  pi-inces  coveted.  LamU  iiml  inoiiey 
Imd  boon  beetoweci  oa  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  Bubj'oct*  in  Europe.  AllieTiiiirle  hud  as  yet  not 
even  a  rcgimeut :  he  liad  not  been  sworn  of  the  Council : 
and  tlie  wealth  whruli  he  <iwi!d  to  the  royal  honnty  was  a  pit- 
tance when  compared  with  the  domains  and  the  hoards  of 
Portland.  Yet  Portland  thuoght  himeelf  ag{n"ieved.  Ue 
could  not  bear  to  see  any  other  person  near  him,  though  be- 
low him,  in  the  royal  favor.  In  his  lits  of  resentful  sullcn- 
nes8,  he  hinted  an  intention  of  retiring  from  the  court.  Wil-  , 
liaiii  omitted  nothing  that  a  brother  could  have  donu  to 
soothe  and  conciliate  a  brother.  I^'tters  are  still  extant  in 
which  he,  with  the  utmost  solenmity.  culls  (Jod  to  witness 
that  his  affection  for  Bentinck  still  is  what  it  was  in  tlieir 
early  days.  At  length  a  compi-omise  was  made.  Portland, 
disgusted  with  Kensington,  was  not  sorry  to  go  to  France  as 
ambassador;  and  William  witli  deep  emotion  consented  to  a 
Beparation  longer  than  had  ever  taken  place  during  an  inti- 
macy of  twenty-five  years.  A  day  or  two  after  the  new  pleni- 
potentiary had  set  out  on  his  mission,  he  received  a  touching 
letter  from  his  master.  "  The  loss  of  your  society,"  the  King 
wrote,  "has  affected  me  more  than  ynu  can  imagine.  I 
should  he  very  glad  if  1  conid  believe  that  you  felt  ;(b  much 
pain  at  quitting  me  as  I  felt  at  seeing  you  depart:  for  then  I 
might  hojie  that  yon  had  ceased  tti  dnnht  the  truth  of  what 
I  BO  Solemnly  declared  to  3-on  on  my  oath.  Assure  yonrsclf 
that  I  never  wss  more  sincere.  My  feeling  toward  you  is 
one  which  notJiing  but  death  can  alter."  It  should  seem  that 
the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate  assurances  was  not 
pt'rfectly  gracious :  for  when  the  King  next  wrote,  he  gently 
complained  of  an  expression  which  had  wounded  him  se- 
verely. 

Rut,  tliough  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  qnemlons 
friend,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  eealous  minister.  Ilis  de- 
spatches show  how  indeffltigably  he  toiled  for  the  interests, 
and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity,  of  the  prince 
by  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  nnjnstly  and  unkind- 
Iv  treated. 
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The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  tliat  England  had 
ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court.  Twelve  men  of  honorable 
birth  and  ample  fortune,  some  of  whom  afterward  filled  high 
oflBces  in  the  State,  attended  the  mission  at  their  own  charge. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  carriage,  his  own  horses,  and  his 
own  train  of  servants.  Two  less  wealthy  persons,  who,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  attained  great  note  in  literature,  were  of  the  com- 
pany. Eapin,  whose  history  of  England  might  have  been 
found,  a  century  ago,  in  every  library,  was  the  preceptor  of 
the  ambassador's  eldest  son.  Lord  Woodstock.  Prior  was  Sec- 
retary of  Legation.  His  quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  polite- 
ness, and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Fiench  language, mark- 
ed him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  diplomatic  employment, 
lie  had,  however,  found  much  difliculty  in  overcoming  an  odd 
prejudice  which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him.  Port- 
land, with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expertness  in  busi- 
ness, was  no  scholar.  lie  had  probably  never  read  an  English 
book ;  but  he  had  a  general  notion,  unhappily  but  too  well 
founded,  that  the  wits  and  poets  who  congregated  at  Will's 
were  a  most  profane  and  licentious  set ;  and  being  himself  a 
man  of  orthodox  opinions  and  regular  life,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  ribald 
scoffer.  Prior,  with  much  address,  and  perhaps  with  the  help 
of  a  little  hypocrisy,  completely  removed  this  unfavorable  im- 
pression. He  talked  on  serious  subjects  seriously,  quoted  the 
New  Testament  appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the 
charge  of  I^opery,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive  blow,  gave  the 
definition  of  a  true  Church  from  the  nineteenth  Article.  Port- 
land stared  at  him.  *'I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so 
good  a  Christian.  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  an  atheist." 
"An  atheist,  my  good  Lord  I"  cried  Prior.  "  What  could  lead 
your  Lordship  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion  ?"  "  Wh}-,"  said 
Portland,  "  I  knew  that  you  were  a  poet ;  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  did  not  believe  in  God."  "My  lord,"  said 
the  wit, "you  do  us  poets  the  greatest  injustice.  Of  all  peo- 
ple, we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism.  For  the  atheists  do  not 
even  worship  the  true  God,  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  ac- 
knowledge; and  we  are  always  invoking  and  hymning  false 
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gods,  whom  everybody  I'lse  Lae  renouneed."  This  jeat  will  bo 
perfectly  iutclHgible  to  all  wlio  i-emembcr  the  eteiually  reeur- 
riug  allasious  to  Venue  nnd  Minerva,  Mars,  Cupid,  aud  Apol- 
lo, which  were  meaut  to  be  the  ornaments,  and  are  the  bleni-, 
i6hee,of  Prior'a  t:uinpo!.itiuiie.  Bnt  Portland  was  muuh  puz- 
zled. However,  he  declared  liiinself  satisfied ;  and  the  young 
diploniatiet  withdrew,  laughing  to  think  with  Low  little  learn- 
ing a  man  might  ehine  in  courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate  treat- 
ies, obtain  a  coronet  aud  a  garter,  and  leave  a  fortune  of  half 
a  million. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  conrtiei-s  of  Versailles,  though 
more  accustoutod  than  the  Loudonei's  to  magniticetit  pag- 
eantry, allowed  that  no  niiai^ter  from  any  foreign  State  had 
ever  made  so  superb  an  appearance  as  Portland.  Ills  horses, 
his  liveries,  his  plate,  were  unrivalled.  Ilis  state  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  fine  Neapolitan  grays  decorated  with  orange 
ribbons,  was  specially  admired.  On  the  day  of  hie  public 
entry,  the  gtreetij^  the  balconies,  and  the  windowg  were  crowd- 
ed with  sfwctntors  along  a  line  of  three  miles.  As  he  passed 
over  the  bridge  on  which  tlie  statue  of  Henry  IV.  standi*,  lie 
was  mncli  nrnused  by  hearing  one  of  the  crowd  exclaim  : 
"  Was  it  not  this  gentleman's  master  that  we  burned  on  this 
very  bridge  eight  years  agof"  The  Amhansador's  hotel  was 
constantly  thronged  from  morning  to  night  by  visitors  in 
phnnus  and  embroidery.  Sever.!!  tables  were  sumptuouely 
spread  every  day  nnder  his  roof;  and  every  English  traveller 
of  duecnt  station  and  character  was  welcome  to  dine  there. 
The  Itottrii  nt  which  the  master  of  the  house  presided  in 
person,  and  at  which  he  entertained  his  most  dietinguislied 
^lexts,  wn&  said  to  l>e  more  luxurious  than  that  of  any  prince 
of  the  Ilouiie  of  Ikmrbun.  For  there  the  m(«t  exfjnlsite 
cookery  of  Franco  was  set  ofF  by  n  certjiin  ncntne&d  and  com- 
fort which  tlien,  as  now,  peculiarly  Iwlonged  to  England. 
During  the  banquet  the  room  vrm  tilWI  with  people  of  fash- 
ion, who  went  to  see  the  grandees  eat  and  drink.  The  ex- 
])ense  of  ull  this  splendor  and  ho^tjiitality  was  enormous,  and 
was  exagpcrated  by  report.  The  eont  to  tlie  English  govern- 
nient  really  was  .fifty  thousand  poundu  in  five  inoiitlis.     It  is 
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probable  tliat  tlic  opulent  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the 
mission  as  volunteers  laid  out  nearly  as  much  more  from  their 
private  resources. 

The  malcontents  at  the  coffee-houses  of  London  murmured 
at  this  profusion,  and  accused  William  of  ostentation.  But 
as  this  fault  was  never,  on  any  other  occasion,  imputed  to 
him  even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unreasonably  at- 
tribute to  policy  what  to  superficial  or  malicious  observers 
seemed  to  be  vanity.  He  probably  thought  it  important,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the 
two  great  kingdoms  of  the  West,  to  hold  high  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  which  he  wore.  He  well  knew,  indeed,  that  the 
greatness  of  a  prince  does  not  depend  on  piles  of  silver  bowls 
and  chargers,  trains  of  gilded  coaches,  and  multitudes  of  run- 
ning footmen  in  brocade,  and  led  horses  in  velvet  housings. 
But  he  knew  also  that  the  subjects  of  Lewis  had,  during  the 
long  reign  of  their  magnificent  sovereign,  been  accustomed  to 
see  power  constantly  associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  substance  existed  unless  they  were  dazzled 
by  the  trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  imagination  of 
the  French  people,  he  completely  succeeded.  The  stately 
and  gorgeous  appearance  which  the  English  embassy  made 
on  public  occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the  general  topic 
of  conversation  at  Paris.  Portland  enjoyed  a  popularity 
wliich  contrasts  strangely  with  the  extreme  unpopularity 
which  he  had  incurred  in  England.  The  contrast  will  per- 
haps seem  less  strange  when  we  consider  what  immense  sums 
he  had  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  what 
immense  sums  he  was  laying  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  French. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  could  not  confer  or  cor- 
respond with  Englishmen  in  their  own  language,  and  that  the 
French  tongue  was  at  least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his 
native  Holland.  He,  therefore,  who  here  was  called  greedy, 
niggardly,  dull,  brutal — whom  one  English  nobleman  had  de- 
scribed as  a  block  of  wood,  and  another  as  just  capable  of  car- 
rying a  message  right — was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France 
considered  as  a  model  of  grace,  of  dignity,  and  of  munificence. 
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US  &  dexterous  negotiator  aiid  a  fiiiislied  geiitleiuan.  IIo  wms 
the  better  liked  because  lie  was  a  Diitcliiuaii.  For,  though 
fortune  huii  favored  William,  though  coiiiiiderationB  of  pol- 
icy had  induced  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  acknowlcdga  hJiu. 
he  WHS  still,  iu  the  estimation  of  that  court,  ati  iiaiirfier;  and 
hifi  English  coiinciUora  and  ciiptaintt  wore  perjured  traitors 
who  richly  deservod  axes  and  halters,  and  might,  perha)>s,  get 
what  they  deserved.  Unt  Bciitinck  was  not  tu  be  confonnd- 
ed  with  Leeds  and  Mailborough.Orford  and  Godoljihin,  He 
had  broken  uo  oath,  had  violated  no  law.  He  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Stuart;  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with 
wliich  lio  bad  discharged  his  duiies  to  his  own  country  and 
his  own  master  entitled  him  to  respect.  Tlie  noble  and  pow- 
erful vied  with  each  other  iu  paying  honor  to  tlie  strangor. 

The  Ambassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  at  Saint  Cloud,  and  by  tlie  Danphin  at  Meudon. 
A  Marshal  of  Franco  was  charged  tu  do  the  honors  of  Marli ; 
and  Lewis  graciously  expressed  his  concern  that  the  frosts  of 
au  iingeniul  spring  prevented  the  fountains  and  tlowcr-beda 
frou]  appearing  to  advantage.  On  one  occasion  Portland 
was  difitinguiif^lied,  not  only  by  being  selected  to  hold  the  wax- 
lijifht  in  the  royal  bedroom,  but  by  being  invited  to  go  within 
the  balustrade  wliieli  surrounded  the  eoiteb,  a  magic  circle 
which  the  most  illustrious  foreigners  had  hitherto  found  im- 
passable.  Tlie  Secretary  eliArcd  largely  in  the  attentions 
which  were  paid  to  his  chief.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  took 
pleasure  in  talking  with  him  on  literary  subjects.  The  cour- 
tesy of  the  aged  Kossuet,  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
waa  long  gratefully  remembered  by  the  young  heretic.  Boi- 
k'-an  had  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  exchange  a 
friendly  greeting  with  the  iispiriiig  iioviee  who  had  admiuia- 
tcred  to  him  a  discipline  as  severe  as  he  had  administered  to 
Quinault.  The  great  King  himself  warmly  praised  Prior's 
manners  and  conversation,  a  circumstance  which  will  be 
thought  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Ilis  Majesty 
was  an  excellent  model  and  an  excellent  judge  of  gentleman- 
like deportment,  and  that  Prior  had  ]>aaeed  his  boyhood  in 
drawing  corks  at  a  tavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in  the  so 
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elusion  of  a  college.  The  Secretary  did  not,  however,  carry 
his  politeness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  asserting,  on  proper 
occasions,  the  dignity  of  his  country  and  of  his  master.  He 
looked  coldly  on  the  twenty-one  celebrated  pictures  in  which 
Le  Brun  had  represented  on  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles the  exploits  of  Lewis.  When  he  was  sneeriugly  asked 
whether  Kensington  Palace  could  boast  of  such  decorations, 
he  answered,  with  spirit  and  propriety :  "  No,  sir.  The  me-  • 
morials  of  the  great  things  which  my  master  has  done  are  to 
be  seen  in  many  places;  but  not  in  his  own  house."  Great 
as  was  the  success  of  the  embassy,  there  w^as  one  drawback. 
James  was  still  at  Saint  Germains ;  and  round  the  mock  King 
were  gathered  a  mock  Court  and  Council,  a  Great  Seal  and  a 
Privy  Seal,  a  crowd  of  garters  and  collars,  white  staves  and 
gold  keys.  Against  the  pleasure  w^iich  the  marked  atten- 
tions of  the  French  princes  and  grandees  gave  to  Portland 
was  to  be  set  off  the  vexation  which  he  felt  when  Middleton 
crossed  his  path  with  the  busy  look  of  a  real  Secretary  of 
State.  But  it  was  with  emotions  far  deeper  that  the  Anjbas- 
sador  saw  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  antechambers  of  Ver- 
sailles  men  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  plots  against 
the  life  of  his  master.  He  expressed  his  indignation  loudly 
and  vehemently.  "  I  hope,"  he  said, "  that  there  is  no  design 
in  this;  that  these  wTctches  are  not  purposely  thrust  in  my 
way.  When  they  come  near  me,  all  my  blood  runs  back  in 
my  veins."  His  W'Ords  were  reported  to  Lewis.  Lewis  em- 
ployed Boufflere  to  smooth  matters ;  and  Boufflers  took  oc- 
casion to  say  sometliing  on  the  subject  as  if  from  himself. 
Portland  easily  divined  that  in  talking  with  Boufflers  he  was 
really  talking  with  Lewis,  and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  rei)resenting  the  expediency,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  re- 
moving James  to  a  greater  distance  from  England.  "  It  was 
not  contemplated,  Marshal,"  he  said,  "  when  w^e  arranged  the 
terms  of  peace  in  Brabant,  that  a  palace  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  was  to  continue  to  be  an  asylum  for  outlaw^s  and  mur- 
derers."  "  Nay,  my  Lord,"  said  Boufflers,  uneasy,  doubtless, 
on  his  own  account,  "you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I 
gave  you  any  pledge  that  King  James  would  be  required  to 
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leave  France.  You  arc  tou  liDUuraWe  a  man,  joii  are  too 
iiiucli  my  fiieiid,  to  saj  any  such  thing."  "It  U  true,"  au- 
sweifd  Portliiiiii, "  that  I  tliil  uot  Inaiat  ou  a  positive  promise 
from  you ;  but  remember  what  pHSsed.  I  pi-oposod  tliat  Kiug 
Jiiincs  should  retire  to  Koiiio  or  Modeiia.  Then  you  eufrgest- 
ed  Aviguoii ;  and  I  asBeiited,  Certainly  my  regard  for  you 
makes  ine  very  iiiiwilliiig  to  do  ituything  that  would  give  you 
pain,  liut  uiy  master's  interests  are  dearer  to  mo  than  all 
the  friends  that  I  have  iu  the  world  put  together.  I  must 
tell  llici  Most  Christian  Majesty  all  that  passed  hetween  us; 
and  J  hope  that,  when  I  tell  him,  you  will  be  present,  and  that 
you  will  \)&  able  to  hear  witness  that  I  have  not  put  a  single 
word  of  mine  into  your  mouth," 

When  BoutHors  had  argued  and  expostulated  iu  vaiu.Vil- 
leroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  liud  no  better  auccdss. 
A  few  days  later  Portland  had  a  long  private  audience  of 
Lewis.  Lewis  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  keep  his 
word,  to  preser\'e  the  peace  of  Euroiie,  to  altstain  from  every- 
thing which  could  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  England ;  but 
that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a  man  of  humanity,  he  could  not 
refuse  shelter  to  an  unfortunate  King,  his  own  first  cousin. 
Portland  replied  that  nohi>dy  questioned  II is  Majesty's  good 
faith ;  but  that  while  Saint  Gennains  was  occupied  by  its 
present  ininatce  it  would  be  beyond  even  His  Majesty's  pow- 
er to  prevent  eternal  plotting  between  them  and  the  malcon- 
tents on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that, 
while  sucli  plotting  went  on,  the  peace  must  necessarily  be 
insecim*.  The  (pietttion  was  really  not  one  of  linmanity.  It 
was  not  asked,  it  was  not  wished,  that  James  sliould  he  left 
destitute.  Nay,  the  English  government  was  willing  to  allow 
him  an  income  larger  tlian  that  which  he  derivt^d  from  the 
muTiiticcnce  of  France.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to 
which  in  strictneas  of  law  he  had  no  right,  awaited  liie  ac- 
ceptance, if  he  would  only  move  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  country  which,  while  he  was  near  it,  could  never  he  at 
rest.  If,  iu  such  circnmstanM^s,  he  refused  to  move,  this  wa8 
the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  he  oonid  not  sikfely  lie 
suffered  to  stny.     The  fact  tliut  be  thougtit  the  difference  be- 
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tween  residing  at  Saint  Germains  and  residing  at  Avignon 
worth  more  tlian  fifty  thousand  a  year  sufficiently  proved 
that  he  liad  not  relinquished  the  hope  of  being  restored  to 
liis  throne  by  njeans  of  a  rebellion  or  of  something  worse. 
Lewis  answered  that  on  that  point  his  resolution  was  unal- 
terable. He  never  would  compel  his  guest  and  kinsman  to 
depart.  "  There  is  another  matter,"  said  Portland,  "  about 
w^iich  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  representations.  I  mean 
the  countenance  given  to  the  assassins."  "1  know  nothing 
about  assassins,"  said  Lewis.  "  Of  course,"  answered  the  Am- 
bassador, "your  Majesty  knows  nothing  about  such  men.  At 
least  your  Majesty  does  not  know  them  for  what  they  are. 
But  I  can  point  them  out,  and  can  furnish  ample  proofs  of 
their  guilt."  He  then  named  Berwick.  For  the  English 
government,  which  had  been  willing  to  make  large  allowances 
for  Berwick's  peculiar  position  as  long  as  he  confined  himself 
to  acts  of  open  and  manly  hostility,  conceived  that  he  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  indulgence  by  becoming  privy  to  the  As- 
sassination Plot.  This  man,  Portland  said,  constantly  haunt- 
ed Versailles.  Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of  a  still  deeper  dye 
— l^arclay,  the  chief  contriver  of  the  murderous  ambuscade 
of  Turnham  Green,  had  found  in  France  not  onlv  an  asvlum 
but  an  honorable  military  position.  The  monk  who  was 
sonjetimes  called  Harrison  and  sometimes  went  by  the  alias 
of  Johnson,  but  who,  whether  Harrison  or  Johnson,  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  blood-thii"sty  of  Bar- 
clay's accomplices,  was  now  comfortably  settled  as  prior  of  a 
religious  house  in  France.  Lewis  denied  or  evaded  all  these 
charges.  "I  never,"  he  said,  "heard  of  your  Harrison.  As 
to  Barclay,  he  certainly  once  had  a  company :  but  it  has  been 
disbanded ;  and  what  has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  true  that  Berwick  was  in  London  toward  the  close  of  1695 ; 
but  he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er a  descent  on  England  was  practicable :  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and  dishonorable  design." 
In  truth,  I^wis  had  a  strong  personal  motive  for  defending 
Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as  respected  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  conni- 
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vArice;  aud  to  tlie  extent  o£  cuDuivaiico  Lewis  himself  wus 
guilty. 

Tliue  the  nadicucu  terminated.  vVll  that  was  left  to  Port- 
land waft  to  aiirKniiice  that  tlie  exHcB  timet  make  tliuir  diuicc 
between  Saint  Germains  and  fifty  thousand  a  year;  tliat  the 
protocol  of  Ryswiek  tiouml  tlie  English  government  to  pay 
to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave  her;  that  the  law 
gave  her  nothing;  tliat  conseqitrtjtly  the  English  guvenimeiit 
was  bonnd  to  nothing;  and  that  while  she,  hor  husband,  and 
her  child  remained  where  they  were,  she  should  have  nothing. 
It  was  liojied  that  this  ariDouncement  would  prodnce  a  con- 
siderable effect  even  in  Juiues's  bunsehuld ;  and,  indeed,  some 
uf  his  liuiigry  eourtiers  and  priests  seem  to  have  thought 
the  chance  uf  a  restorutiun  so  small  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  refuse  a  splendid  income,  though  coupled  with  a  condi- 
tion which  might  make  that  small  clianee  somewhat  smaller. 
Itnt  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  was  murmuring  among  the 
Jaeobiten,  it  was  disregarded  by  James,  lie  was  fully  re- 
solved not  to  move,  and  was  only  eoiilirmed  in  hi»  resolution 
by  learning  that  ho  was  i-cgarded  by  the  nsiirper  as  a  danger- 
ous neighlwr.  Lewis  paid  .10  mneh  regard  to  Portland's  eom- 
plainta  as  to  iiilimate  to  Middletoti  a  request,  equivalent  to 
a  cfiminand,  that  the  Lonls  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
i-etinue  of  tliu  banished  King  of  England  would  not  come  to 
Vorsiiillea  on  days  on  whii-h  the  representative  of  the  actual 
King  was  expected  there.  But  at  other  places  tliere  was  con- 
stant risk  of  an  erit'onuler  which  might  have  produced  sev- 
eral duels,  if  not  a  European  war.  James,  indeed,  far  from 
shunning  such  encounters,  seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  thwarting  bis  benefactors  wish  Jo  keep  the  peace, 
and  in  placing  the  Ainbus»idor  in  embarrassing  eituHtions. 
One  day  his  Excellency,  while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run 
with  tho  Dauphin's  celebrated  wolf  puck,  was  informed  that 
King  James  meant  to  tie  of  the  party,  and  was  forced  to  stay 
nt  borne.  Another  day,  when  Ine  Excellency  had  set  his  bcart 
on  having  some  sport  with  the  royal  stag-honnds,  he  was 
infunned  by  the  Unind  Ilunteman  that  King  James  might 
probably  come  to  tlie  rendezvous  without  any  notice.     Meb 
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ford  was  particularly  active  in  laying  traps  for  the  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Legation.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  more  than  once  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  passing  close  to  him.  Were  they 
to  salute  him  ?  Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered  while 
everybody  else  saluted  him  ?  No  Englishman  zealous  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Protestant  religion  would  willingly  do 
anything  which  could  be  construed  into  an  act  of  homage  to 
a  Popish  pretender.  Yet  no  good-natured  and  generous  man, 
however  firm  in  his  Whig  principles,  would  willingly  offer 
anything  which  could  look  like  an  affront  to  an  innocent  and 
most  unfortunate  child. 

Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  importance  claimed 
Portland's  attention.  There  was  one  matter  in  particular 
The  Spanish  ^bout  which  tlic  Frcncli  ministers  anxiously  ex- 
succession.  pectcd  him  to  say  something,  but  about  which  he 
observed  strict  silence.  IIow  to  interpret  that  silence  they 
scarcely  knew.  They  were  certain  only  that  it  could  not  be 
the  effect  of  unconcern.  They  were  well  assured  that  the 
subject  which  he  so  carefully  avoided  was  never,  during  two 
waking  hours  together,  out  of  his  thoughts  or  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  Nay,  there  was  not  in  all  Christen- 
dom a  single  politician,  from  the  greatest  ministers  of  state 
down  to  the  silliest  news-mongers  of  coffee-houses,  who  really 
felt  that  indifference  which  the  prudent  Ambassador  of  Eng- 
land affected.  A  momentous  event,  which  had  during  many 
years  been  constantl}'  becoming  more  and  more  probable,  was 
now  certain  and  near.  Charles  the  Second  of 'Spain,  the  last 
descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
would  soon  die  without  posterity.  Who  would  then  be  the 
heir  to  his  many  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  counties,  lordships, 
acquired  in  different  ways,  held  by  different  titles,  and  subject 
to  different  laws?  That  was  a  question  about  which  jurists 
differed,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  jurists  would,  even 
if  they  were  unanimous,  be  suffered  to  decide.  Among  the 
claimants  were  the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  Continent: 
there  was  little  chance  that  they  would  submit  to  any  arbitra- 
tion but  that  of  the  sword ;  and  it  could  not  be  hoped  that, 
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if  they  ajijtcaled  to  tlie  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  uo 
prt;t<.^nsioti  to  ntiy  jNirt  of  the  disputed  iuheritance  would  lung 
remain  neiitml.  For  there  was  in  Western  Europe  no  gov- 
emuient  which  did  not  feel  th»t  its  own  prosperitv,  ilignily, 
and  secmilj  might  depend  on  the  event  of  the  contest. 

It  is  tnie  thftt  the  empire,  which  had  in  tlm  preceding  ' 
century  threatened  both  France  and  England  with  aubjngR- 
tion,  had  of  late  been  of  hurdJj  so  much  account  as  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy  or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  Hut  it  by  no 
mesne  followed  thai  the  fate  of  that  empire  was  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  paralytic  helpless- 
ness and  drowfiinesa  of  the  body  onto  so  formidable  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  delicicncy  of  the  natural  elements  of 
power.  The  dominioHB  of  the  Catholic  King  were  in  extent 
and  in  population  suiwrior  tu  those  of  Lewie  and  of  Willium 
united.  Spain  alone,  without  a  single  dejwndency,  ought  to 
have  been  a  kingdom  of  the  first  rank;  and  Spain  wiie  bnt 
the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  outlying  prov- 
inces of  that  nionai'cliy  in  Europe  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  three  highly  respectable  States  of  the  second  order. 
One  such  State  might  havu  bcon  formed  in  the  Nctlicrlandf). 
It  would  have  been  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard,  and 
meadow,  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  At  short 
interi'als,  in  that  thickly  pe(>pled  and  carefully  tilled  n-giiui, 
roee  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifications,  em- 
twlliflhed  by  fine  cathedrals  and  scnftto-houses,  and  renowned 
either  ns  seats  of  leaniing  or  as  seats  of  mechanical  industry, 
A  second  flouriBhing  principality  might  have  been  created 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out  of  that  well-watered  gar- 
den of  olives  MTid  mulberry -trees  which  spreads  many  miles 
on  every  side  of  the  great  white  temple  of  Milan.  Yet  iiei- 
ther  the  Netherlands  nor  the  Milanese  could,  in  physical  ad- 
vnntages.  vie  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies — a  laud 
which  nature  had  taken  pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning 
— a  land  which  would  have  been  paradise,  if  tyranny  and 
superstition  had  not.  during  many  agc«.  lavished  all  their  nox- 
ious inrtncncefl  on  the  bay  nf  Campania,  the  plain  of  Gnna, 
and  the  sunny  banks  of  Galesns. 
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In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the  Equa- 
tor northward  and  southward  through  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  far  into  the  temperate  zone.  Thence  came  gold  and 
silv^er,  to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously  wrought 
in  all  the  jewellers'  shops  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thence 
came  the  finest  tobacco,  the  finest  chocolate,  the  finest  indi- 
go, the  finest  cochineal,  the  hides  of  innumerable  wild  oxen, 
quinquina,  coflfee,  sugar.  Either  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico 
or  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  would,  as  an  independent  State, 
with  ports  open  to  all  the  world,  have  been  an  important 
member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  each 
of  whicli  separately  might  have  been  powerful  and  highly 
considered,  was  impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once 
pity  and  laughter.  Already  one  most  remarkable  experiment 
liad  been  tried  on  this  strange  empire.  A  small  fragment, 
hardly  a  three-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  in  extent,  hardly 
a  thirtieth  part  of  tlie  whole  in  population,  had  been  detached 
from  the  rest,  had  from  that  moment  begun  to  display  a  new 
energy  and  to  enjoy  a  new  prosperity,  and  was  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  liundred  and  twenty  yeai-s,  far  more  feared  and 
reverenced  than  the  huge  mass  of  which  it  had  once  been  an 
obscure  corner.  What  a  contrast  between  the  Holland  which 
Alva  liad  oppressed  and  plundered,  and  the  Holland  from 
which  William  had  sailed  to  deliver  England!  And  who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  would  venture  to  foretell 
what  changes  might  be  at  hand,  if  the  most  languid  and  tor- 
pid of  monarchies  should  be  dissolved,  and  if  every  one  of 
the  members  which  had  composed  it  should  enter  on  an  in- 
dependent existence  ? 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly  liable. 
The  King,  and  the  King  alone,  held  it  together.  The  popu- 
lations which  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  either  knew 
nothing  of  each  other,  or  regarded  each  other  with  positive 
aversion.  The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the  countryman  of 
the  Valencian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscayan,  nor  the 
P^leming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  Fleming. 
The  Aragonese  had  never  ceased  to  pine  for  their  lost  inde- 
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peiideime.  AVitliin  the  iiieiiiory  of  iiiuiiy  (lorsuiis  still  livi 
tlie  Catalans  Iiad  riaeii  in  rebellion,  had  eiitreated  Lewis  the 
Tliii-teeiit)i  nf  Franw  to  becomi;  their  rnlor,  with  the  old  title 
of  Count  of  Barceloiin,  and  had  actually  sworn  fealty  to  hiin. 
Before  tlie  Cntataiis  iiad  been  quieted,  the  Neapolitans  had 
taken  arms,  had  abjured  their  foreign  master,  had  prodainiud 
their  eity  n  republic,  niid  elected  a  Doge.  In  the  New  World 
the  small  caste  of  born  Spaniards  which  had  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  power  and  dignity  was  hiited  by  Creoles  and 
Indiana,  Mestizos  and  Quadroons.  The  Mexicans  especially 
bull  turned  their  eyes  on  a  chief  who  bore  the  name  and  had 
inherited  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Montezuma.  Thus  it 
seemed  that  the  cmpii-e  against  which  Elizabeth  and  Henry 
the  Fourth  had  been  scarcely  able  to  contend  would  not  im- 
probably fiill  t^  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  the  first  violent 
shock  from  willimit  would  scatter  the  ill- cemented  parts  of 
the  hnge  fabric  in  all  directions. 

Hut,  though  such  a  dissolutiott  had  no  terrors  for  tlie  Cata- 
Ionian  ur  the  Fleming,  fur  the  Lombard  or  the  Calabriau,  for 
the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian,  the  thought  of  it  was  torture 
and  madness  tu  the  Castilian.  Catntile  enjoyed  the  supi'emacy 
in  that  great  asBemblage  of  races  and  kuguageis.  Oustile  sent 
out  governors  to  Brussels,  Milan,  Naples,  Mexico,  Lima.  To 
Castile  came  the  aimnal  galleons  hiden  with  the  treasures  of 
America.  In  Castile  were  ostentatiously  displayed  and  lavish- 
ly sjwnt  great  fortunes  made  in  remote  provinces  by  oppres- 
sion and  corrnption.  In  Castile  wei-o  the  King  and  hie  coui-t. 
There  stood  the  stately  Escurial,  once  the  centre  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  the  place  to  which  distant  potentates  looked, 
some  witli  hope  and  gr.ititude,  some  with  dread  and  hatred, 
but  none  without  anxiety  and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house 
had  indeed  departed.  It  was  long  since  couriers  bearing  or- 
ders big  with  the  fate  of  kings  and  conmion wealths  had  ridden 
forth  from  those  gloomy  portals.  Military  renown,  maritime 
ascendency,  the  policy  once  reputed  so  profound,  the  wealth 
once  deemed  inexhaustible,  had  passed  away.  An  midisci- 
plined  army,  a  rotting  Ain't,  iin  incapable  council,  an  empty 
ti-easnry,  were  all  that  remained  of  that  which  bad  been  so 
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great.  Yet  the  proudest  of  nations  could  not  bear  to  part 
even  with  the  name  and  the  shadow  of  a  supremacy  which 
was  no  more.  All,  from  the  grandee  of  the  first  class  to  the 
peasant,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  day  when  God 
should  be  pleased  to  take  their  king  to  himself.  Some  of 
them  might  have  a  predilection  for  Germany :  but  such  pre- 
dilections were  subordinate  to  a  stronger  feeling.  The  para- 
mount object  was  the  integrity  of  the  empire  of  which  Cas- 
tile was  the  head ;  and  the  prince  who  should  appear  to  be 
most  likely  to  preserve  tliat  integrity  unviolated  would  have 
the  best  riglit  to  the  allegiance  of  every  true  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  inheritance  and  the  situation  of 
the  claimants,  could  doubt  that  a  partition  was  inevitable. 
Among  tliose  claimants  three  stood  pre-eminent — the  Dau- 
phin, the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia. 

If  the  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedigree,  the  right 
of  the  Dauphin  would  have  been  incontestible.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  sister  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. Her  eldest  son,  the  Dauphin,  would  therefore,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  have  been  her  brother's  succes- 
sor. But  she  had,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  renounced, 
for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
crown. 

To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  assented.  It  had 
been  made  an  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Pope  had  been  requested  to  give  his  apostolical  sanction  to 
an  arrangement  so  important  to  the  peace  of  Europe;  and 
Lewis  had  sworn,  by  everything  that  could  bind  a  gentleman, 
a  king,  and  a  Christian,  by  his  honor,  by  his  royal  word,  by 
the  canon  of  the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  hold  the  renunciation  sacred.* 

•  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  engagement  which  Lewis,  a 
chivalrous  and  a  devout  prince,  violated  without  the  smallest  scruple.  *'  Nous, 
Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  tr^s  Chretien  de  France  et  dc  Navarre,  promcttone 
pour  notre  honneur,  en  foi  et  parole  de  Roi,  jurons  Bur  la  croix,  les  saints  Evan* 

v.— 22 
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The  claim  uf  this  Empornr  was  dfrlvcJ  fi-(.uii  Lis  iiiotli 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  uf  Philip  the  Third,  and  aunt  of  Charlca 
the  Second,  and  cuuld  nut,  therefure,  if  neaiiiess  of  blood  alone 
were  to  he  regarded,  come  into  competition  with  the  claim  of 
the  Duiiphin.  But  the  duim  of  the  Emperor  was  barred  by 
no  renunciation.  The  rival  pretensions  of  the  great  llouees 
of  Bourbon  and  liapsburg  furnished  all  Eiirui>o  with  an  in- 
exhanstible  subject  of  diBcusston.  Plausible  topics  were  not 
wanting  to  (he  eopporters  of  either  cause.  The  purtiHans  of 
the  House  of  Austria  dwelt  on  the  sacrcdnees  of  treaties ;  the 
partisans  of  France  on  the  sitcredness  of  birthright.  How,  it 
was  asked  on  one  side,  can  a  Christian  king  have  the  effron- 
tery, the  impiety,  to  insist  on  a  claim  which  he  has  with  bucU 
solemnity  renounced  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth!  Ilow, 
it  was  asked  un  the  other  side,  can  the  fundiimental  laws  of  a 
monarchy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  hnt  tlmt  of  the  sa< 
prenie  legislature!  The  only  botly  which  was  coui|K*tcnl  to 
take  away  from  the  children  of  Maria  Theresa  their  heredi- 
tary rights  was  the  Cortes,  The  Cortes  had  not  ratified  her 
renunciation.  That  renunciation  was  therefore  a  nullity; 
and  no  swearing,  no  signing,  no  sealing,  could  turn  that  nul- 
lity into  a  reality. 

Which  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had  the  lictter  case 
may,  perhaps,  bo  doubted.  What  could  not  be  doubted  was 
that  neither  would  obtain  the  prize  without  a  struggle  which 
would  ehake  the  world.  Jior  can  we  justly  blame  either  for 
refusing  to  give  way  to  the  other.  For,  on  this  occasion,  the 
chief  motive  which  actuated  them  was,  not  greediness,  bat 
the  fear  of  degradation  and  ruin.  Lewis,  in  resolving  to  pnt 
overytliing  to  hazard  rather  than  suffer  the  power  of  the 
Itouso  of  Austria  to  be  doubled ;  Leopold,  In  determining  to 
put  everything  to  hazard  ratlier  than  suffer  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  lie  doubled,  mei'ely  obeyal  the  law  of 
self-preservation.  There  was,  therefore,  one  way,  and  one 
alone,  by  which  the  great  woe  which  seemed  to  be  coming  oa 
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Europe  could  be  averted.  Was  it  possible  that  the  dispute 
might  be  compromised?  Might  not  the  two  great  rivals  be 
induced  to  make  to  a  third  party  concessions  such  as  neither 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to  the  other  ? 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxious  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was  a  child 
of  tender  age,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His 
mother,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinette,  was  the  only  child  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  by  his  first  wife  Margaret,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Prince  Joseph 
was,  therefore,  nearer  in  blood  to  the  Spanish  throne  than  his 
grandfather  the  Emperor,  or  than  the  sons  whom  the  Emper- 
or had  by  his  second  wife.  The  Infanta  Margaret  had,  in- 
deed, at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  renounced  her  rights  to 
the  kingdom  of  her  forefathei*s.  But  the  renunciation  wanted 
many  formalities  which  had  been  observed  in  her  sister's  case, 
and  might  be  considered  as  cancelled  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  which  had  declared  tliat,  failing  his  issue  male, 
Margaret  and  her  posterity  would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his 
crown.  The  partisans  of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim 
was  better  than  the  Austrian  claim  ;  the  partisans  of  Austria 
held  tlmt  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim. 
But  that  which  really  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Bavarian 
claim  was  the  weakness  of  the  Bavarian  government.  The 
Electoral  Prince  was  the  only  candidate  whose  success  would 
alarm  nobody ;  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  any  power 
to  raise  another  regiment,  to  man  another  frigate,  to  have  in 
store  another  barrel  of  gunpowder.  He  was  therefore  the 
favorite  candidate  of  prudent  and  peaceable  men  in  every 
country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The  contests  of  these  factions 
were  daily  renewed  in  every  place  where  men  congregated, 
from  Stockholm  to  Malta,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Smyrna.  But 
the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  conflict  was  that  which  raged 
in  the  palace  of  the  Catholic  King.  Much  depended  on  him. 
For,  though  it  was  not  pretended  that  he  was  competent  to 
alter  by  his  sole  authority  the  law  which  regulated  the  de- 
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Bcetit  of  the  cruwn,  yet,  in  a  case  In  which  the  law  was  doubtn 
fill,  it  woii  prububiti  that  Lis  aubjuct^  might  be  disposed  to  a 
cept  thti  cunstruL'tion  whioh  he  might  put  iipuu  it,  and  to  eu 
port  the  claimant  whom  bu  might,  either  by  a  solemn  adi>p> 
tioD  or  by  will,  di»igtiatu  m  tiiv  rightful  heir.     It  was  also  i; 
tho  power  of  the  reigiiing  soveicigu  to  intrust  all  the  inoB| 
important  offices  in  hie  kingdoui,  tho  government  of  alt  llie^ 
prcviQcea  aiiliject  tu  biin  in  tlitj  Old  and  in  the  Kew  World, 
and  the  keys  of  all  hie  fiirtrosses  and  arsenals,  to  persons  zeal-   I 
OU6  for  tlie  family  which  he  was  inclined  to  fnvor.     It  \ 
dittiL-nlt  to  say  to  what  extent  the  fate  of  whole  nations  might 
be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  offieeiii  who,  at  the  time  of  J 
liis  decease,  might  command  the  garrisons  of  Barcelona,  of  | 
Mons,  and  of  Nainur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  mnch  depeiideil  was  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  beings.  In  old  times  he  would  have  Ikhih  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  to  expose  him 
would  have  beeii  a  kiiiduees.  From  his  birth  a  blight  v 
on  his  body  and  on  bis  mind.  With  difficulty  hie  almost  im- 
perceptible spark  of  life  Lad  been  screened  and  fanned  int<rfl 
a  dim  and  flickering  fiame.  His  childhood,  except  when  he 
could  be  i-ockcd  and  sung  into  sickly  sleep,  was  one  long,  pit- 
eous waii.  Till  he  was  ten  years  old,  his  days  were  passed  on 
the  laps  of  women ;  and  he  was  never  once  suffered  to  stand  ' 
on  Lis  rickety  legs.  None  of  those  tawny  liltle  urchins,  clad 
in  rags  stolen  fi-om  scarecrows,  whom  Mnrillo  loved  to  paint 
begging  or  rolling  in  the  sand,  owed  less  lo  edut^tiou  than 
tbis  despotic  ruler  of  thirty  railtions  of  subjects.  The  moet 
im[)ortaut  events  in  the  history  of  his  own  kiugduni,  the  very  | 
names  of  jirovincos  and  cities  which  were  among  Lis  mo8C 
valnahic  posMi(«!on6,  wore  unknown  to  him.  It  may  well  ba 
doubted  whether  he  was  aware  that  Sicily  was  an  island,  that 
Christopher  Columbna  had  discovered  America,  or  thai  tLe 
Knglish  were  not  Mohnmmetlans.  In  Lis  youth,  however, 
though  too  imbecile  for  study  or  for  business,  he  was  not  in- 
captklilc  of  l>eing  amused.  He  shot,  hawked,  and  hunted.  He 
enjoyed  wilh  the  delight  of  a  tnic  Spaniard  two  delij 
spectacles,  a  horse  witli  its  bowels  gored  out,  and  a  Jew  ' 
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ing  in  the  fire.  The  time  came  when  the  mightiest  of  in- 
stincts ordinarily  wakens  from  its  repose.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  young  king  would  not  prove  invincible  to  female  attrac- 
tions, and  that  he  would  leave  a  Prince  of  Asturias  to  succeed 
him.  A  consort  was  found  for  him  in  the  royal  family  of 
France.  And  her  beauty  and  grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleas- 
ure. He  liked  to  adorn  her  with  jewels,  to  see  her  dance,  and 
to  tell  her  what  sport  he  had  had  with  his  dogs  and  his  fal- 
cons. But  it  was  soon  whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in 
name.  She  died ;  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  German 
princess  nearly  allied  to  the  Imperial  House.  But  the  second 
marriage,  like  the  first,  proved  barren ;  and,  long  before  the 
king  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians  of  Europe 
had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  in  all  their  calculations  that 
he  would  be  the  last  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Meanwhile  a  sullen  and  abject  melancholy  took 
possession  of  his  soul.  The  diversions  which  had  been  the 
serious  employment  of  his  youth  became  distasteful  to  him. 
He  ceased  to  find  pleasure  in  his  nets  and  boar-spears,  in  the 
fandango  and  the  bull-fight.  Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up 
in  an  inner  chamber  from  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers.  Some- 
times he  loitered  alone,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  the  dreary 
and  rugged  wilderness  which  surrounds  the  Escurial.  The 
hours  which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence  were  di- 
vided between  childish  sports  and  childish  devotions.  He  de- 
lighted in  rare  animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfs.  When 
neither  strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dispel  the  black 
thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind,  he  repeated  Aves  and 
Credos:  he  walked  in  processions:  sometimes  he  starved  him- 
self:  sometimes  he  whipped  himself.  At  length  a  complica- 
tion of  maladies  completed  the  ruin  of  all  his  faculties.  His 
stomach  failed :  nor  was  this  strange ;  for  in  him  the  malfor- 
mation of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  family,  was  so  serious 
that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  swallowing  oUas  and  sweetmeats  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  set  before  him.  While  suffering  from  indigestion  he 
was  attacked  by  ague.  Every  third  day  his  convulsive  trem- 
blings, his  dejection,  his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indicate 
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tli«  approacli  of  (liaBcilutiuu.  His  misery  was  iucreasetl  by  tl 
kiiowletl^  that  everybody  was  calculatiug  how  long  be 
to  live,  and  woiidoriug  what  would  become  of  his  kingdoii 
wlien  be  eliould  be  dewl.  The  stately  dignitaries  of  his  boi 
hold,  the  physicians  who  ministered  to  hie  diseased  body,  the 
divines  whoso  business  was  to  soothe  bis  not  lees  diseased 
mind,  the  very  wife  who  should  have  been  intent  on  those 
gentle  offices  by  which  female  tenderness  can  allevijite  even 
the  misery  of  hoi)eleBs  decay,  were  all  thinking  of  the  new 
world  which  was  to  uuiiinience  with  hie  death,  and  woidd 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  sec  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
embalnier  if  they  could  have  been  certain  that  his  successor 
would  be  the  prince  whose  intei-est  they  es|>ouBed.  As  yet, 
the  pally  of  the  Eni]>ei'or  seemed  to  pi-cdomiuiite.  OlnirleB 
had  a  faint  sort  of  ]>i'efci'ence  for  the  llonse  of  Austria,  whidl 
waA  liis  own  house,  and  a  faint  sort  of  antipathy  to  tho  House 
of  liourbon,  with  which  he  had  Vteen  quftrrelling,  he  did  not 
well  know  why,  ever  since  he  could  remember.  His  Queen, 
wlioui  he  did  not  love,  but  of  whom  be  stood  greatly  in  awe, 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  kinsman  the  Emperor; 
and  wit.h  her  was  closely  lengued  the  Count  of  Melgar,  hered- 
itary Adiniriil  of  Oastilc  and  Prime  Minister. 

Sncli  was  the  state  of  the  qni-stion  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion at  the  time  when  Portland  had  his  tirst  public  andienee 
at  Versnillee.  The  French  ministers  were  certain  that  be 
mnst  bo  constantly  thinking  al)ont  that  qnestion,  and  were, 
Ilierefore.  perplexed  by  his  evident  d*tennination  to  eay  noth- 
ing about  it.  They  watched  his  lips  in  the  hope  that  he 
Would  at  least  let  fall  some  unguarded  word  indicating  the 
hopes  or  fears  entertained  by  the  English  and  Dutch  gftvern- 
inentfi.  But  Portland  was  not  a  man  out  of  whom  much  waA 
to  be  got  in  that  way.  Nature  and  habit  co-operating  had 
made  him  the  l>est  keeper  of  secrets  in  Europe.  Lewis,  there- 
fore, directed  Poinptmno  and  Torey,  two  ministers  of  eminent 
ability,  who  had,  under  tiimeelf,  the  chief  direction  uf  fnreiga 
afTaini,  to  introduce  the  subject  which  the  discreet  confidant 
of  William  wemwl  studiously  to  avoid.  Pomponno  and  Toi^ 
py  accordingly  repnin-d  to  the  English  embassy,  and  there 
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opened  one  of  the  most  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in  their  master's  name 
the  most  earnest  desire,  not  only  that  the  peace  might  remain 
unbroken,  but  that  there  might  be  a  close  union  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Kensington.  One  event  only  seemed 
likely  to  raise  new  troubles.  If  the  Catholic  King  should  die 
before  it  had  been  settled  who  should  succeed  to  his  immense 
dominions,  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  na- 
tions, which  were  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  an  exhaust- 
ing and  devastating  struggle  of  nine  years,  would  be  again  in 
arms.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was,  therefore,  desirous  to 
employ  the  short  interval  which  might  still  remain  in  con- 
certing with  the  King  of  England  the  means  of  preserving 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer.  lie  could 
not,  he  said,  presume  to  say  exactly  what  William's  sentiments 
were :  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  solely  or  chiefly  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  King  of  England  that  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land on  a  great  occasion  would  be  regulated.  The  islandei's 
must  and  would  have  their  government  administered  accord- 
ing to  certain  maxims  which  they  held  sacred ;  and  of  those 
maxims  they  held  none  more  sacred  than  this,  that  every 
increase  of  the  power  of  France  ouglit  to  be  viewed  with 
extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  answered  that  their  master  was  most 
desirous  to  avoid  everything  which  could  excite  the  jealousy 
of  which  Portland  had  spoken.  Put  was  it  of  France  alone 
that  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the  English  must  be  jealous  ? 
Was  it  forgotten  that  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  aspired 
to  universal  dominion  if  And  would  it  be  wise  in  the  princes 
and  commonwealths  of  Europe  to  lend  their  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconstructing  the  gigantic  monarchy  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  them  all  i 

I\)rtland  answered  that  on  this  subject  he  nnist  be  under- 
stood to  express  only  the  opinions  of  a  private  man.  He  had, 
however,  now  lived,  during  some  years,  among  the  English, 
and  beli(»ved  himself  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  their 
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temper.     TLoy  would  not,  he  thought,  l)e  much  alarmed  hy,  ' 
Ally  iiugmeututioii  of  power  whiuli  the  Kmiieror  might  obtain; 
The  sea  was  their  elerueiit.      Traffic  by  oea  was  the  great  I 
source  of  their  weiilth;  usceudency  on  the  sea  the  great  oU-  | 
ject  of  their  ambition.     Of  the  £inperor  tliey  had  no  fear. 
Kxtensive  ae  was  the  areJi  which  he  governed,  he  had  not  a 
frigate  on  the  water;  and  tliey  eared  nothing  for  his  Pan- 
dours  and  Croatiunii.     But  France  had  a  gi-eut  navy.     The 
Italanco  of  niaricimc  power  was   wliat  would  be  anxiously 
wutcJied  in  London;    and  tht:   balance  of  maritime  power 
would  not  be  afforted  by  a  union  between  Spain  and  Austria, 
but  would  be  most  seriously  derauged  by  a  union  between 
Spain  and  France. 

Poni)Hinae  and  Torcy  declared  that  everything  should  be  i 
done  to  iiuiut  the  opj)rch<.-n&iuns  which  Portland  had  deiwribed. 
It  was  not  contemplated,  it  was  not  wished,  that  France  and  ' 
Spain  should  be  niiite<l.  The  Dauphin  and  his  eldeiit  son, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  would  waive  their  rights.  The 
younger  brothers  of  llie  Dtiko  of  Burgundy,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Aujou,  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Berry,  were  not  named :  but 
Portland  perfectly  understood  what  was  meant.  There  would, 
ho  said,  lie  scarcely  less  alarm  iti  England  if  the  Spanish  do- 
minions devolved  ou  a  grandson  of  His  Moi<t  Chrisrian  Maj- 
esty than  if  they  were  annexed  to  the  French  crown.  The 
laudable  affection  of  the  young  princes  for  their  country  nnd 
their  family,  and  their  profound  resj>ect  for  the  great  mon- 
arch from  whom  they  were  descended,  would  inevitably  de- 
termine their  policy.  The  two  kingdoms  would  be  one ;  the 
two  navies  would  be  one:  and  alt  other  States  would  be 
reduced  to  vassalage.  England  would  rather  see  the  Spanish 
monarchy  added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions  than  governed 
by  one  of  the  younger  French  princes,  who  would,  though 
nominally  independent,  bo  re.illy  a  viceroy  of  France.  But, 
in  truth,  there  was  no  n>-k  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  would 
be  added  to  the  Emperor's  dominions.  He  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  An.'hduke  Joseiih.  would,  no  donlit,  be  as  ready  to 
waive  their  rights  as  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bnrgnndy 
oonld  be;  and  thus  tbc  Austrian  cJaim  to  the  disputed  heri- 
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tage  would  pass  to  the  younger  Archduke  Charles-  A  long 
discussion  followed.  At  length  Portland  plainly  avowed, 
always  merely  as  his  own  private  opinion,  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  every  intelligent  man  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  "Franco  is  afraid,"  he  said,  "of  every- 
thing which  can  increase  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  All 
Europe  is  afraid  of  everything  which  can  increase  the  power 
of  France.  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings 
at  once,  by  agreeing  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria on  the  throne  of  Spain  ?"  To  this  suggestion  no  decisive 
answer  was  returned.  The  conference  ended ;  and  a  courier 
started  for  England  with  a  despatch  informing  William  of 
what  had  passed,  and  soliciting  further  instructions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  his  own  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  this  despatch  with  any  of  his  English  ministers. 
The  only  person  whom  he  consulted  was  Ileinsius.  Portland 
received  a  kind  letter  warmly  approving  all  that  he  had  said 
in  the  conference,  and  directing  him  to  declare  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  sincerely  wished  to  avert  the  calamities 
which  were  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  would  therefore  be  prepared  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  any  definite  plan  which  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty  might  think  tit  to  suggest.  "I  will  own  to  you," 
William  wrote  to  his  friend,  "that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be 
again  at  war  during  the  short  time  which  I  still  have  to  live, 
that  I  will  omit  nothing  that  I  can  honestly  and  with  a  safe 
conscience  do  for  the  pui-pose  of  maintaining  peace." 

William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Lewis  at  a 
private  audience.  In  a  few  days  Pomponne  and  Torcy  were 
authorized  to  propose  a  plan.  They  fully  admitted  that  all 
neighboring  States  were  entitled  to  demand  the  strongest 
security  against  the  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 
Such  security  should  be  given.  The  Spanish  government 
might  be  requested  to  choose  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  youth  who  was  selected  would, 
at  the  utmost,  be  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  could  not  be  sup 
posed  to  have  any  very  deeply  rooted  national  prejudices. 
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He  should  Ite  Bcnt  to  Mjidriii  Mithoiit  Freiicli  attetiUiiDts, 
should  be  edncatcd  by  Spaiiiardg,  should  becumij  a  Sjiaiitard. 
It  vraa  absurd  to  iiiiu}^iie  thitt  sudi  a  prltii^c  would  be  u  mere 
viceroy  of  France,  Apprehensions  had  beeu  eotiietiiiit-H  hinted 
that  H  Bourbon,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  might  cede  hia 
douiiuions  in  the  Xctherlands  to  the  liead  of  hi^  family.  It 
was  uudoiibtedly  iiuportaiit  to  Kuglaiid,  and  all-important  to 
llolland,  that  those  provitR'es  shuuM  not  become  a  {^larC  of 
the  Kreni-h  monarchy.  All  daii^r  might  be  averted  by  imik- 
iug  them  over  to  the  Elector  of  Uavaria,  wlio  was  now  gov- 
erning; them  as  represenutivu  of  the  Catholic  King.  The 
Dauphin  would  be  perfectly  willhig  to  renounce  thom  for 
himself  and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to  what  euncerued 
trade,  England  and  Holland  hud  only  to  say  what  they  de- 
eii-cd,  an<l  everything  in  reason  should  be  done  to  give  them 
gatififiiL-tiou. 

As  this  i)lan  was.  in  the  main,  the  Bame  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Fifiieh  ministers  in  the  former  conference, 
i'urtland  did  little  more  than  re[>eHt  what  be  bad  then  »iid. 
As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the  NL'thcrlanda,  he  shrewd- 
ly propounded  a  dilemma  which  silenced  Poniponne  and 
Torcy. 

If  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the  Daupbin  and  hie 
[Kisterity  were  eseliidcd  from  the  ^panisli  succession ;  and, 
if  renunciations  were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle  to  offer  England 
and  llcllnnd  a  renimciatioii  as  a  guarantee  against  a  great 
danger. 

The  French  ministers  wirhdrew  to  make  their  reiwrt  to 
their  master,  and  soon  returned  to  say  that  tbeir  proposals 
had  been  merely  first  thoughts,  that  it  was  now  the  turn  for 
King  William  to  suggest  something,  and  that  whatever  h9 
might  suggest  should  receive  the  fullest  and  fairest  consid- 
eration. 

And  now  the  scone  of  the  negotiation  was  shifted  from 

Versailles  to  Kensington.     The  Count  of  Talhird 

DfT>ii.>4-.      had  just  set  out  fur  England  as  imihaNAinhir.     lie 

'■        was  a  fine  gentleman ;  he  whs  u  bravo  soldier :  and 

iie  was  as  yet  reputed  a  skilful  general.     In  all  tli«  arU  and 
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graces  which  were  prized  as  qualifications  for  diplomatic  mis- 
sions of  the  highest  class,  he  liad,  among  the  brilliant  aristoc- 
racy to  which  he  belonged,  no  superior  and  only  one  equal, 
the  Marquess  of  Harcourt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Tallard  carried  with  hiui  instructions  carefully  framed  in 
the  French  Foreign  Office.  He  was  reminded  that  his  situa- 
tion would  be  widely  different  from  that  of  his  predecessors 
who  had  resided  in  England  before  the  Revolution.  Even 
his  predecessors,  however,  had  considered  it  as  their  duty  to 
study  the  temper,  not  only  of  the  court,  but  of  the  nation.  It 
would  now  be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  public  mind.  A  man  of  note  was  not  to  be 
slighted  merely  because  he  was  out  of  place.  Such  a  man, 
with  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a  strong  following  in 
Parliament,  might  exercise  as  much  influence  on  the  politics 
of  England,  and  consequently  of  Europe,  as  any  minister. 
The  ambassador  must,  therefore,  try  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with  those  who  were  in. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  was  one  exception  which  he  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind.  With  nonjurors  and  persons  sus- 
pected of  plotting  against  the  existing  government  he  must 
not  api)ear  to  have  any  connection.  They  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  house.  The  English  people  evidently  wished 
to  be  at  rest,  and  had  given  the  best  proof  of  their  pacific  dis- 
position by  insisting  on  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  sure 
way  to  stir  up  jealousies  and  animosities  whicli  were  just 
sinking  to  sleep  would  be  to  make  the  French  embassy  tlie 
head-quarters  of  the  Jacobite  party.  It  would  be  wise  in  Tal- 
lard to  say,  and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  on  all  fit  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  societies  where  members  of  Parliament 
might  be  present,  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  never 
been  an  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  England.  His  Majesty  had, 
indeed,  hoped  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  restore  his 
cousin,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  nation.  In  the  orig- 
iiuil  draft  of  the  instructions  was  a  curious  paragraph  which, 
on  second  thoughts,  it  was  determined  to  omit.  The  ambas- 
sador was  directed  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  cautioning 
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tliu  Kiigliiili  against  a  standing  army,  us  the  only  thing  wIj 
could  rually  be  fatal  to  their  laws  and  liberties.  This  passage 
was  siijiinvssed,  no  doubt,  because  it  occurred  to  Poiuponiie 
aud  Turcy  that,  with  wLalever  approbatioti  the  English  might 
listeu  to  sucb  laugnage  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their 
own  race,  the;  might  be  very  differently  affected  by  hearing 
it  from  a  French  dipluniatibt,  and  might  think  that  there  eould 
uot  be  a  better  reason  for  arming,  than  tliat  Lewis  and  hie 
euiisMtries  earncBlly  wished  them  to  disarm. 

Tallard  U'as  iniitructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  members 
of  the  ilouse  of  <^mmoii«.  Everything,  he  was  told,  was 
now  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  assembly:  accounts  of 
the  public  income,  of  the  public  ex]H>iiditun-,  uf  the  army,  of 
the  nnvy,  were  regularly  laid  on  the  table;  and  it  would  not 
be  ditlicult  to  find  persons  who  would  supply  the  Krcucli  lega- 
tion with  copious  information  on  all  these  subjecl^. 

The  question  of  tlie  Spanish  succcfisiun  was  to  be  mentioned 
to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tnllanl  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  conferences  which  the  French 
ministers  Iiad  held  with  Portland;  and  was  furnished  willi  all 
the  argumeuls  that  the  ingennity  of  publicists  could  devise  in 
favor  of  the  claim  of  the  Diiuphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  ma^^nilicent  an  appearance  in 
England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made  in  Frunec.  The 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormoiid,  one  of  the  linest  houses  of 
Saint  James's  Square,  was  taken  for  Tnllard.  On  the  day  of 
the  public  entry,  nil  the  streets  from  Tower  Hill  to  Pall  Mall 
were  crowded  with  gazers,  who  adrnire<l  the  painting  and  gild- 
ing of  his  Excellency's  carnages,  the  surpassing  lieauty  of  his 
horses,  and  the  multitude  of  his  running  footmen,  dressed  in 
gorgeonii  liveries  of  scarlet  and  golden  lace.  Tlie  ambassador 
was  graciously  received  at  Kensington,  and  was  invited  to  ac- 
company William  to  Newinnrket,  where  the  largest  and  most 
N.wnartwi  Splendid  Spring  Meeting  ever  known  was  about  to 
{uw'iTii'.utt  assemble.  The  attraction  must  he  supposed  to  have 
iKih-ro*!-  been  great:  for  the  risks  of  the  journey  were  not 
ti-ifling.  The  peace  hud,  all  over  Europe,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  England,  turned  crowds  of  old  soldiers  Into  maraud- 
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ere.*  Several  aristocratical  equipages  had  been  attacked  even 
in  Hyde  Park.  Every  newspaper  contained  stories  of  trav- 
ellere  stripped,  bound,  and  flung  into  ditches.  One  day  the 
Bristol  mail  was  robbed  ;  another  day,  the  Dover  coach ;  then 
the  Norwich  wagon.  On  Hounslow  Heath,  a  company  of 
horeemen,  with  masks  on  their  faces,  waited  for  the  great  peo- 
ple who  had  been  to  pay  their  court  to  tlie  King  at  Windsor. 
Lord  Ossulston  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two  horses.  The 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  with  the  help  of  his  servants,  beat  oflf 
the  assailants.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
less  strongly  guarded,  fell  into  their  hands.  They  succeeded 
in  stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaches,  and  rode  off  with  a  great 
booty  in  guineas,  watches,  and  jewellery.  Nowhere,  however, 
does  the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  on  the  Newmar- 
ket road.  There,  indeed,  robbery  was  organized  on  a  scale 
unparalleled  in  the  kingdom  since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood 
and  Little  John.  A  fraternity  of  plunderers,  thirty  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  squatted,  near  Waltham 
Cross,  under  the  shades  of  Epping  Forest,  and  built  them- 
selves hut«,  from  which  they  sallied  forth  with  sword  and 
pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand.  The  King  and  Tallard  were 
doubtless  too  well  attended  to  be  in  jeopardy.  But  soon  after 
they  had  passed  the  dangerous  spot,  there  was  a  fight  on  the 
highway,  attended  with  loss  of  life.  A  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Chief -justice  broke  up  the  Maroon  village  for  a  short  time : 
but  the  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered  again,  and  had  the 
impudence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  government  in  a  cartel 
signed,  it  was  said,  w\t\\  their  real  names.  The  civil  power 
was  unable  to  deal  with  this  frightful  evil.  It  was  necessa- 
ry that,  during  some  time,  cavalry  should  patrol  every  even- 


*  George  Psalmanazar^s  account  of  the  state  of  the  south  of  France  at  this  time 
is  curious.  On  the  high-road  near  Lyons  he  frequently  passed  corpses  fastened  to 
posts.  '*  These,"  he  says,  "  were  the  bodies  of  highwaymen,  or  rather  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  mariners,  and  even  galley-slaves,  disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Reswick, 
who,  having  neither  home  nor  occupation,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in  troops,  plun- 
der towns  and  villages,  and,  when  t4iken,  were  hanged  at  the  county-town  by  doz- 
ens, or  even  scores  sometimes,  after  which  their  bodies  were  thus  exposed  along 
the  highway  in  ierrwfm,*^ 
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iiig  on  the  roadfl  near  the  boundary  between  Middlesex  and  I 

The  state  of  tlioBe  roads,  however,  though  contemporaries 
described  It  as  dungeruus  bt^yond  all  txaniplL*,  (lid  not  deter  J 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  from  making  the  joyoue  pilgrimage  i 
to  Newmarket.     Half  the  dukes  in  the  kingdom  were  there.  4 
Most  of  the  chief  ministers  of  State  fivrelled  the  crowd;  nor  I 
was  the  opposition  nnropresentod.     Montague  stole  two  or 
three  days  from  the  Treasury,  and  Orfoiyl  from  tlie  Admi- 
ralty.    Godolphin  waa  there,  looking  after  his  horses  and  hia 
bet«,  and  probably  went  away  h  richer  man  tliau  he  came. 
Bnt  racing  was  only  one  of  the  many  Hmnsenieute  of  that 
festive  season.     On  fino  mornings  there  was  hunting.     For 
those  who  preferred  liiiwking,  cLoiee  falcons  liad  been  brought 
from  Holland.     On  rainy  days  the  cockpit  was  encircled  by 
Btara  and  bine  ribbons.    On  Sundays  William  went  to  chuivh 
in  state,  and  the  moat  eminent  divines  of  the  neighboring; 
University  of  Cambridge  preached  before  liim.     He  omitted 
no  opiKirtnnity  of  showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.    The 
Ambassador  informed  hie  court  that  lus  place  at  table  waB  I 
next  to  tlio  royal  arm-chair,  and  that  his  health  had  been  [ 
most  graciously  drunk  by  the  King, 

All  tliis  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  Newmarket,  the 
Spanish  (question  was  tlic  subject  of  constant  and  earnest  dift- 
cnssion.  To  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  negotia- 
iiittoBt (tiai-  tion  would  be  tedions.  The  general  course  which  i 
^«wi  inc-  it  took  may  easily  be  described.  The  object  of  Wil- 
liam was  to  place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  liiivuria  on 
the  Spanish  throne.  To  obtain  the  consent  of  I,ewis  to  such 
an  arrangement  seemed  all  but  inijwssible;  but  William  ma- 
ncBHvrcd  with  rare  skill.  Thougli  he  frankly  acknowled;^ 
that  he  preferred  the  Electoral  Prince  to  any  other  candidate, 
he  professed  himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  far  as  he  honorably 
or  safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the  French  King.  There  were 
conditions  on  which  England  and  Holland  might  perhapft 
consent,  though  not  withont  reluctance,  that  a  son  of  tha 
Dauphin  should  reign  at  Madrid,  and  should  be  master  of  the 
treasures  of  the   New  World.     Those  conditions  were  that 
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the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should  have  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  that  Lewis  should  give  up  some  forti- 
fied towns  in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  some 
important  places  both  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made  over  to  the  English  and 
Dutch  for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and  Havana  were 
mentioned  as  what  might  satisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms  Lewis  exclaimed  loudly.  Nobody,  he 
said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive  a  jealousy  the  Spaniards 
watched  every  encroachment  on  their  colonial  empire  would 
believe  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give  up  any  part  of 
that  empire  either  to  England  or  to  Holland.  The  demand 
which  was  made  upon  himself  was  altogether  inadmissible. 
A  barrier  was  not  less  necessary  to  France  than  to  Holland ; 
and  he  never  would  break  the  iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses 
which  was  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  even  in  order  to 
purchase  another  kingdom  for  his  grandson.  On  that  subject 
he  begged  that  he  might  hear  no  more.  The  proposition  was 
one  which  he  would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not 
listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained  that  the  terms 
which  he  had  offered,  hard  as  they  might  seem,  were  the  only 
terms  on  which  England  and  Holland  could  suffer  a  Bourbon 
to  reign  at  Madrid,  Lewis  began  seriously  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be  on  the  whole  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his 
family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish  crown  dear  than  to  buy  it 
dear.  He  therefore  now  offered  to  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  the  Bavarian  claim,  provided  a  portion  of  the  disputed  in- 
heritance were  assigned  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  disin- 
terestedness and  moderation.  William  was  perfectly  willing 
and  even  eager  to  treat  on  this  basis.  The  first  demands  of 
I^wis  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  exorbitantly  high. 
He  asked  for  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  would  have 
made  him  little  less  than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  penin- 
sula, and  for  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  would  have 
made  him  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the  United  Provinces. 
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Oil  both  points  he  encouiitoreil  »  steaily  resistance.     The  i 
prcsHiou   which,  t)iroiii;Uuiit  thcsu  transactiuiis,  the  iirmnees 
and  good  faith  of  William  made  on  Tallard  is  reniiirkahle. 
At  tii-Bt  tlie  dexterous  and  keen  -  wittud  Frenchman  was  all 
mispicion.     He  imagined  that  there  was  an  evasion  in  every 
phrttsi%  a  hidden  snare  in  every  otfer.     But  after  a  time  he 
began  to  discover  ttiat  he  had  to  do  witli  a  man  far  too  wise  4 
to  be  false.     "  The  King  of  England,"  he  wrote,  and  it  is  iitt- 1 
liossihio  til  doubt  that  he  wrote  what  he  thonght,  "ai-'ts  witbl 
^Dod  faith  in  everything.     His  way  of  dealing  is  upright  and  4 
sincere."*     "The  King  of  England,"  he  wrote  a  few  dttyt 
later,  "  has  hitherto  acted  with  great  sincerity ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that,  if  he  once  entere  into  a  treaty,  he  will  steadily  ad- 
here to  it."     lint  in  tJie  same  letter  the  Ambassador  thought 
it  necessary  to  hint  to  bis  master  that  the  dijilomatic  oliican- 
cry  which  might  bo  useful  ia  other  nGgotiations  would  be 
aII  thrown  away  here.     '*  I  must  venture  to  observe  to  Your 
Majesty  that  the  King  of  Knglnnd  is  very  sharp-sighted,  that  ' 
bis  jndgineiit  is  sound,  and  that,  if  wc  try  to  spin  the  nego-   , 
tjation  out,  he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling 
with  him."t 

During  some  time  projects  and  connter-projects  continued 
to  jiass  and  repass  between  Kensington  and  Vereailles.  Some- 
TiieKinKwei  thing  w.is  concodcd  on  both  sides;  and  when  the 
toiioiiind,  Beasion  of  Parliament  ended  there  seetned  to  be  fair 
bopoK  of  a  Bctllenient.  And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  again  changed.  Having  been  gbifted  from  France 
to  England,  it  was  shifted  from  England  to  Holland.  As 
Boon  as  William  had  proi-ogucd  the  Houses,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  be  again  in  bJs  native  land.  He  felt  all  the  glee  of 
a  school-boy  who  is  leaving  harsh  masters  and  ()uaiTcleome 
comrades  to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home. 


*  "  II  Mt  dn  bonne  M  ilans  toni  ce  qu'il  (kit.  Sod  prociil4  nt  droit  et  liiuAn." 
TUUr<I  in  l.c<ri«,  Jiitr  S.  1008. 

i  "  lic  Rai  d'An[(1*^'^nv,  Siiv,  tt  Ir^  siDc^nMiiFnt  jiiwjii'i  prfscnt ;  et  j'oM  din 
qil*  s'il  tmlrc  uiic  Ian  vn  inili  itn  Voire  Hnjratj,  il  t«  lieiiiln  du  bunnv  (tn," 
■■  "i  jn  I'oec  dirt  1  V.  H.,  11  «l  Irt*  pfii^lrant,  vi  >  I'utprit  ju^tf .  Tl  g'npeiTcm 
UrotAt  iju'ga  bugaignc  «i  Vn  c)ia«ei  tnlnvnt  imp  de  long^"    Julf  S. 
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That  stern  and  composed  face  which  had  been  the  same  in 
the  pursuit  at  the  Boyne  and  in  the  rout  at  Landen,  and  of 
which  the  keenest  politicians  had  in  vain  tried  to  read  the 
secrets,  now  woi*e  an  expression  but  too  intelligible.  The 
English  were  not  a  little  provoked  by  seeing  their  King  so 
happy.  Hitherto  his  annual  visits  to  the  Continent  had  been 
not  only  pardoned  but  approved.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army.  If  he  had  left  his  people, 
it  had  been  in  order  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  for  their  in- 
dependence, their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  But  they  had 
hoped  that,  when  peace  had  been  restored,  when  no  call  of 
duty  required  him  to  cross  the  sea,  he  would  generally,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn,  reside  in  his  fair  palaces  and 
parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  travel  from  country- 
seat  to  country-seat,  and  from  cathedral  town  to  cathedral 
town,  making  himself  acquainted  with  every  shire  of  his 
realm,  and  giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  multitudes  of 
squires,  clergymen,  and  aldermen  who  were  not  likely  ever  to 
see  him  unless  he  came  among  them.  It  now  appeared  that 
he  was  sick  of  the  noble  residences  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  ancient  princes ;  that  he  was  sick  even  of  those 
mansions  which  the  liberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  him 
to  build  and  embellish  according  to  his  own  taste;  that  he 
was  sick  of  Windsor,  of  Richmond,  and  of  Hampton ;  that 
he  promised  himself  no  enjoyment  from  a  progress  through 
thqse  flourishing  and  populous  counties  which  he  had  nev- 
er seen — Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  While  he  .was  forced  to  be  with  us,  he  was 
weary  of  us,  pining  for  his  home,  counting  the  hours  to  the 
prorogation.  As  soon  as  the  passing  of  the  last  bill  of  sup- 
ply had  set  him  at  liberty,  he  turned  his  back  on  his  English 
subjects :  he  hastened  to  his  seat  in  Guelders,  where,  during 
some  months,  he  might  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing 
English  faces  and  hearing  English  words ;  and  he  would  with 
difliculty  tear  himself  away  from  his  favorite  spot  when  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  again  ask  for 
English  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  mur- 
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iiiai-6,  be  set  ofT  iu  liij;h  tipirite.  It  Iiud  Iieen  arranged  timt  1 
Tallard  ehoiild  speedily  follow  him.  atjd  that  the  disciiseion  ini 
which  they  Iiad  lieen  engaged  at  Kensington  Bboiild  be  ro- 1 
Binned  at  Loo. 

Ileiiisius,  whose  co-operation  was  indispensable,  wonld  be 
tbcre.  Portland,  too,  would  lend  bis  assistance.  He  had 
just  reliirneJ.  He  had  always  considered  his  mis- 
ti>f>itR«n  gion  as  an  extraordinary  mission,  uf  which  the  ob- 
ject was  to  put  the  relations  between  the  two  gi-eat 
Weetern  powers  on  a  pro|>er  footing  ftfticr  a  long  eeriee  of 
years,  during  which  England  had  been  sometimes  the  enemy, 
bnt  never  the  eijnul  friend  of  France.  His  task  had  been 
well  performed:  and  he  now  came  back,  leaving  behind  hira 
the  reputation  of  an  excellent  minister,  tinn,  yet  cantioUB  as 
to  substance,  dignified,  yet  conciliating  in  manner.  IHs  lost 
andiencc  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long;  and  no  third  per- 
son was  present.  Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the 
language  and  demeanor  of  Ixjwis.  lie  condescended  to  trace 
a  route  for  the  embassy,  and  insisted  that  Portland  should 
make  a  circuit  for  the  pur]K)se  of  inspecting  some  of  tlio  su- 
perb fortresses  of  the  French  Netherlands,  At  every  one  of 
those  fortre6st«  the  governors  and  engineers  had  orders  to 
pay  every  attention  to  the  distiuguished  stranger.  Salutes 
were  everywhere  fired  to  welcome  him.  A  guard  of  honor 
was  everywhere  In  attendance  on  him.  He  stopped  during 
three  days  at  Chantilly.  snd  was  entertained  there  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde  with  all  that  taste  and  magnificence  for 
which  Chantilly  had  long  been  renowned.  There  were  Ijoar^ 
hnntft  in  the  morning,  and  concerts  in  the  evening.  Every 
getitlemnu  of  tlio  legation  had  a  game-keeper  specially  as- 
signed to  him.  Tiie  guests,  who,  in  their  own  island,  word 
accustomed  to  give  extravagant  vails  at  every  country-house 
which  they  visited,  learned,  with  admiration,  that  His  Uigh- 
tiese's  servants  were  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  presents. 
At  his  luxurious  table,  by  a  refinement  of  politeness,  choice 
eider  from  the  orchards  round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  xp- 
pearance  in  company  with  the  Champagne  and  the  Burgundy. 
Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with  all  the  kind- 
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ness  of  old  times.  But  that  kindness  availed  nothing.  For 
Albemarle  was  still  in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared  to 
have  been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  progress  in 
the  royal  favor.  Portland  was  angry,  and  the  more  angry  be- 
cause he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  enemies  enjoyed  his 
anger,  and  that  even  his  friends  generally  thought  it  unrea- 
sonable ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his  vexation. 
But  he  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiei-s 
who  fawn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him.  He  neither 
disguised  his  ill -humor,  nor  suflfered  it  to  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks, 
short  answers,  and  faithful  and  strenuous  services.  His  first 
wish,  he  said,  was  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life.  But 
he  was  sensible  that,  having  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be 
of  use  at  Loo ;  and,  with  devoted  loyalty,  though  with  a  sore 
heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend  William 
thither. 

Before  the  King  departed,  he  delegated  liis  power  to  nine 
Lords-justices.    The  public  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  Sun- 
derland was  not  amonff  them.    Two  new  names  ap- 
reconciled  to    pearcd  m  the  list.     That  of  Montaeue  could  excite 
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no  surprise.  But  that  of  Marlborough  awakened 
many  recollections,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  speculations. 
He  had  once  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  royal  favor.  He 
had  then  been  dismissed,  disgraced,  imprisoned.  The  Prin- 
cess Anne,  for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife,  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  palace,  and  deprived  of  the  honors  which  had  often 
been  enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  to  the  throne.  Ministers 
who  were  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  closet  had 
vainly  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  with  which  their  master 
regarded  the  Churchills.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  some 
time  reconciled  to  his  sister-in-law  that  he  ceased  to  regard 
her  two  favorite  servants  as  his  enemies.  So  late  as  the  year 
1690  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  had  been  a  private  gen- 
tleman, my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must  have  measured 
swords."  All  these  things  were  now,  it  seemed,  forgotten. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  household  had  just  been  arranged. 
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As  be  was  not  yet  nine  years  otd,  and  the  civil  list  was  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  delt,  lifteen  thousand  pounds  was  thought 
for  the  present  a  sutttcicnt  provision.     The  child's  literary 
education  was  directed  by  Bnrnet,  with  the  title  of  Preceptur. 
Marlborough  was  ajtiKiiuted  Uoveruor ;  and  the  London  Gor 
zette  announced  his  appointment,  not  with  othcial  dryness,   , 
but  in  the  fervid  language  of  panegyric.    lie  was  at  tlie  same 
time  again  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which   < 
he  hud  been  expelled  with  ignominy;  and  he  was  honored, a 
few  days  later,  with  a  still  higher  mark  of  the  King's  confi-  J 
dcnce,  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Kegency. 

Some  jteraoiis  imagined  that  tliey  saw  in  this  strange  reo- 1 
unciliiition  a  sign  that  the  influence  of  Portland  was  on  the] 
wane,  and  that  the  influence  of  Albemarle  was  growing.  For 
ilarlboroiigh  had  been  many  years  at  feud  with  Portland, 
and  had  even — a  rare  event  indeed — been  so  mueh  irritated 
as  to  speak  of  Portland  in  coarse  and  nngentlemanlike  terms. 
With  Albemarle,  on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  had  studi- 
ously ingratiated  himself  by  all  tlie  arts  which  a  mind  singu- 
larly observant  and  sagacious  could  leani  from  a  loxig  experi- 
ence in  courts ;  and  it  is  poE(^iblc  that  Albemarle  may  havo 
removed  some  diflicnlties.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
to  resort  to  that  enpposition  for  the  pur|>oee  of  explaining 
why  BO  wise  a  man  as  William  foreed  himself,  after  some  de- 
lay caused  by  very  just  and  natural  resentment,  to  act  wisely. 
His  opinion  of  Marlborough's  character  was  probably  unal- 
tered. Bnt  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  Marlborough's 
situation  was  widely  different  from  what  it  had  been  a  few 
years  before.  That  very  ambition,  that  very  avarice,  which 
had,  in  former  times,  impelled  him  to  twtray  two  masters, 
were  now  sufficient  sccnrities  for  his  fidelity  to  the  order  of 
things  which  had  been  established  by  the  liill  of  Rights.  If 
that  order  of  things  conld  be  maintained  inviolate,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  a  few  years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
subject  in  Europe.  His  military  and  i>olitiea1  talents  might 
therefore  now  lie  used  without  any  apprehension  tliat  thoy 
would  be  turned  against  the  goTemment  which  used  them. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  derived  his  iniportanoo   ' 
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less  from  his  military  and  political  talents,  great  as  they  were, 
than  from  the  dominion  which,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  wife,  he  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  Princess. 
AVhile  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  court,  it  was  certain 
that  she  would  lend  no  countenance  to  any  cabal  which  might 
attack  either  the  title  or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother-in- 
law.  Confident  that  from  this  quarter,  a  quarter  once  the 
darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the  whole  political  horizon,  noth- 
ing but  sunshine  and  calm  was  now  to  be  expected,  William 
set  out  cheerfully  on  his  expedition  to  his  native  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that  the  King  had 
eet  out  for  Holland  announced  also  the  names  of  the  first 
members  returned,  in  obedience  to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  Keahn.  The  history  of  those  times  has  been 
so  little  studied  that  few  persons  are  aware  how  remarkable 
an  epoch  the  general  election  of  1698  is  in  the  history  of  the 
English  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconvenience  which  had 
resulted  from  the  capricious  and  headstrong  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  yeai*s  immediately 
tkmoftRe  '  following  the  Revolution  had  forced  William  to 
^'  resort  to  a  political  machinery  which  had  been  un- 
known to  his  predecessors,  and  of  which  the  nature  and  ojK^r- 
ation  were  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  himself  or  by 
his  ablest  advisers.  For  the  first  time  the  administration  was 
confided  to  a  small  body  of  statesmen,  who,  on  all  grave  and 
pressing  questions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  the  jHJople.  The  direction  of 
war  and  of  diplomacy  the  King  reserved  to  himself;  and  his 
servants,  conscious  that  they  were  less  versed  than  he  in  mil- 
itary affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs,  were  content  to  leave  to 
him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to  know  only  what  he 
thought  fit  to  communicate  al>out  the  instructions  which  he 
gave  to  his  own  ambassadors  and  .ibout  the  conferences  which 
he  held  with  the  ambassadors  of  other  princes.  Rut,  with 
these  important  exceptions,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
what  then  be^n  to  be  called  the  Ministrv. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  sjiy  quite  precisely  when  it  l)egan  to  exist.  I5ut, 
on  the  wlu>le,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  ministries  may 
most  projK'rly  be  reckoned  is  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
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Parliament  after  the  general  election  of  1695.  That  election 
had  taken  place  at  a  time  when  peril  and  distress  had  called 
forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  nation.  The  hearts  of  men 
were  in  the  struggle  against  France  for  independence,  for  lib- 
erty, and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Everybody  knew  that 
such  a  struggle  could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  estab- 
lishments and  heavy  taxes.  The  government,  therefore,  could 
hardly  ask  for  more  than  the  country  was  ready  to  give.  A 
House  of  Commons  was  chosen  in  which  the  Whig  party 
had  a  decided  preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that  party  had 
recently  been  raised,  one  by  one,  to  the  highest  executive  of- 
fices. The  majority,  therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in  ad- 
mirable order  under  the  ^ninistere,  and  during  three  sessions 
gave  them  on  almost  every  occasion  a  cordial  support.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  country  was  rescued  from  its  dan- 
gerous position,  and,  when  that  Parliament  had  lived  out  its 
three  years,  enjoyed  prosperity  after  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis,  peace  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  and  liberty 
united  with  order  after  civil  troubles  which  had  lasted  dur- 
ing two  generations,  and  in  which  sometimes  order  and  some- 
times liberty  had  been  in  danger  of  perishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election  of  1695.  The 
ministers  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  general  election 
of  1698  would  be  equally  favorable  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  revive.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  they  should  have  indulged  such  a  hope.  Since 
they  had  been  called  to  the  direction  of  affairs  everything  had 
been  changed — changed  for  the  better,  and  changed  chiefly  by 
their  wise  and  resolute  policy,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
their  party  had  stood  by  them.  There  was  peace  abroad  and 
at  home.  The  sentinels  had  ceased  to  watch  by  the  beacons 
of  Doi-setshire  and  Sussex.  The  merchant-ships  went  forth 
without  fear  from  the  Thames  and  the  Avon.  Soldiers  had 
been  disbanded  bv  tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  remit- 
ted.  The  value  of  all  public  and  private  securities  had  risen. 
Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk.  Credit  had  never  been  so 
solid.  All  over  the  kingdom  the  shopkeeper  and  the  farm- 
ers, the  artisans  and  the  ploughmen,  relieved,  beyond  all  hope. 
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from  tlie  daily  uiid  Iiuurly  misery  of  the  clii>ped  silver,  were  i 
blessing  the  broad  faccB  of  tlie  new  ehillings  uud  liali-crowna. 
The  stiitesmeu  whose  admiuietratiou  had  been  eo  beiieticent  I 
iiiigbt  be  pardoned  if  tbey  expected  the  gratitnde  and  confi- 
dence which  tliey  liad  fiiirly  earned.  But  it  soon  became  clear 
that  tbey  had  served  thoir  country  only  too  well  for  their  owo 
interest.  In  1695  adversity  and  danger  had  made  men  am 
able  to  that  control  to  which  it  is  the  glory  of  fit-e  nations  to 
submit  theniaelves,  the  control  of  superior  minds.  lu  101)8  I 
prosperity  and  seenrity  had  made  men  querulous,  fastidious, 
and  HD manageable.  The  government  was  assailed  with  equal 
violence  from  widely  different  quarters.  The  opposition, 
made  up  of  Tories,  many  of  whom  carried  Toryism  to  the 
length  of  Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented  Whigs,  some  of 
whom  etirried  Wliiggism  to  the  length  of  republicaDism,  called 
itself  the  Country  jwrty,  a  uamo  which  had  been  popular  lie- 
fore  the  words  Whig  and  Tory  were  known  in  England.  The 
majority  of  the  late  Ilunee  of  Commons,  a  majority  which 
had  saved  the  State,  was  nicknamed  the  Conrt  party.  The 
Tory  gentry,  who  were  powerful  in  all  the  counties,  bad  sjie- 
cial  grievance*.  The  whole  patronage  of  the  government, 
tlicy  said,  was  in  Whig  hands.  The  old  landed  interest,  tlio 
old  Cavalier  interest,  had  now  no  share  in  the  favors  of  the  ■ 
crown.  Every  public  office,  every  bench  of  justice,  evci-y 
commission  uf  Lieutenancy,  was  filled  with  Itonndheads.  The 
Tory  rectors  and  vicars  were  not  less  ex.isperated.  Tbey  ac- 
cused the  men  in  power  of  systemiilically  protecting  and  pre- 
ferring Presbyterians,  Latitudinarians,  Arians,  Hocinians,  De- 
ists, Atheists.  An  orthodox  divine,  a  divine  wlio  held  high 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  mystical  virtue  of 
the  sacranients,  who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as  theft, 
and  venerated  the  Icon  as  much  as  the  (.iosjiel,  hail  no  more 
eliance  of  a  bishopric  or  a  deanery  than  a  Papist  recusant, 
Snch  complaints  as  these  were  not  likely  to  call  forth  the 
sympathy  of  tlie  Whig  malcontents.  Put  there  were  three 
war-cries  in  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  government,  from 
Trenchard  to  Seymour,  could  join  —  No  standing  army;  No 
grants  of  crown  projicrty  ;  and  No  Dutchmen.     Multitude* 
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of  honest  f reeholdere  and  freemen  were  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve that,  unless  the  land-force,  which  had  already  been  re- 
duced below  what  the  public  safety  required,  were  altogether 
disbanded,  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,  and  that,  if  the  es- 
tates which  the  King  had  given  away  were  resumed,  all  direct 
taxes  might  be  abolished.  The  animosity  to  the  Dutch  min- 
gled itself  both  with  the  animosity  to  standing  armies  and 
with  the  animosity  to  crown  grants ;  for  a  brigade  of  Dutch 
troops  was  part  of  the  military  establishment  which  was  still 
kept  up,  and  it  was  to  Dutch  favorites  that  William  had  been 
most  liberal  of  the  royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously  for  the  govern- 
ment.   The  first  great  contest  was  in  Westminster.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  Westminster  was  then  by  far 
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the  greatest  city  m  the  island,  except  only  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  I^ndon,  and  contained  more  than  three  times 
as  large  a  population  as  Bristol  or  Norwich,  which  came  next 
in  size.  The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in  the  house- 
holders paying  scot  and  lot ;  and  the  householders  paying  jscot 
and  lot  were  many  thousands.-  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
their  political  education  was  much  further  advanced  than  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  kingdom.  A  bur- 
gess in  a  country  town,  or  a  forty-shilling  freeholder  in  an  ag- 
ricultural district,  then  knew  little  about  public  afltairs  except 
what  he  could  learn  from  reading  the  Postman  at  the  ale- 
house, and  from  hearing,  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of 
May,  or  the  5th  of  November,  a  sermon  in  which  questions 
of  state  were  discussed  with  more  zeal  than  sense.  But  the 
citizen  of  Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  of  the  public  offices,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of 
the  courts  of  law.  He  was  familiar  with  the  faces  and  voices 
of  ministei*8,  senators,  and  judges.  In  anxious  times  he  walk- 
ed in  the  great  Hall  to  pick  up  news.  When  there  was  an 
important  trial,  he  looked  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
heard  Cowper  and  Ilarcourt  contending,  and  Holt  moderating 
between  them.  When  there  was  an  interesting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  could  at  least  squeeze  himself  into  the 
lobby  or  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  hear  who  had  spoken  and 
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how,  aud  what  were  the  numbers  ou  the  Oivisioii.  lie  lived 
in  a  region  uf  coffee-houses,  of  booksellei'^'  shops,  of  elnbs,  of 
pamphlets,  of  Dewspai»ere,  of  theatres  where  poignaiit  allusions 
to  tlio  mo6t  exciting  qnestions  of  the  day  perpetually  called 
forth  applause  and  hisses,  uf  pulpits  where  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  Higli-Churehiiian,  of  the  Low-(.'hui-elirQan,  of  the  Nonju- 
ror, of  tho  Non-cotiforiuist,  were  explained  and  defended  ev- 
ery Snnday  by  the  irmst  clo^neiit  and  learned  diviiieB  of  every 
]>ersuasion.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  eleetora 
were,  as  a  elaa?,  decidedly  superior  iu  iutelligeuee  aud  knowl- 
edge to  the  provincial  electors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vei-non  were  the  ministerial  can- 
didates for  Westminster.  They  were  opposed  by  Sir  llenry 
Colt,  a  dull,  tiurly,  stubborn  professor  of  putriotisin,  who  tii-ed 
everybody  to  death  witli  his  endless  railing  at  standing  t 
inies  and  placemen.  The  electors  were  summoned  to  meet 
on  an  open  space  just  out  of  tlie  streets.  The  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale  appeared  at  the  head 
of  tjiree  thousand  horsemen.  Colt's  followers  were  ainio&t  j 
all  on  foot.  He  was  a  favorite  with  the  kee|>ers  of  pot- ' 
houses,  and  had  enlisted  a  strong  body  of  porters  and  chair- 1 
men.  Tho  two  parties,  after  exchanging  a  giXMl  deal  of  ' 
abuse,  came  to  blows.  The  adherents  of  the  ministers  wore 
victoriuns,  put  the  adverse  mob  to  the  rout,  and  cudgelled 
Colt  himself  into  a  muddy  ditch.  The  poll  was  taken  in 
AVcstminstev  Hall.  From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  tlie 
result.  But  Colt  tried  to  prolong  the  contest  bv  bringing  op 
a  voter  an  hour.  When  it  iH'came  clear  that  this  urtitlee  was 
employed  for  the  pnrpose  of  causing  delay,  the  returning  of- 
ficer took  on  himself  the  rtspiiiisibility  of  closing  the  IxHtks, 
anil  of  declaring  Montague  and  Vernon  duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortunate.  Throe  minis- 
terial aldermen  were  returned.  But  the  fourth  member.  Sir 
'  John  Fleet,  was  not  only  a  Torj',  Iiut  was  (iovernor  of  the 
old  Y^At  India  Company,  and  bad  distingnislietl  himself  by 
the  pertinacity  with  whieJi  bo  had  opposiw^l  the  financial  and 
(•»uimercial  policy  of  the  first  I.<ird  of  the  Treasury.  While 
Montague  sutTentd  the  niortitioalinn  of  finding  that  his  cm- 
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pire  over  the  city  was  less  absolute  than  he  had  imagined, 
Wharton,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  electioneering,  underwent  a  succession  of  defeats 
in  boroughs  and  counties  for  which  he  had  expected  to  name 
tlie  members.  He  failed  at  Brackley,  at  Malmesbury,  and  at 
Cockermouth.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  possession  even 
of  his  own  strongholds,  Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  was 
beaten  in  Oxfordshire.  The  freeholders  of  Buckingham- 
shire, who  had  been  true  to  him  during  many  years,  and  who 
in  1685,  when  the  Whig  party  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
pression, had,  in  spite  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  not  only  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  put  their  second  votes  at  his 
disposal,  now  rejected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  return  the  other,  his  own  brother,  by  a  very 
small  majority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been  in  that  age 
observed  by  the  nation  with  peculiar  interest.  For  Exeter 
was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving  cities  in  the 
Kingdom,  but  was  also  the  capital  of  the  West  of  England, 
and  was  much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  several  counties. 
The  franchise  was  popular.  Party-spirit  ran  high ;  and  the 
contests  w^ere  among  the  fiercest  and  the  longest  of  which 
there  is  any  record  in  our  history.  Seymour  had  represented 
Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  James,  and  in  the  two  first  Par- 
liaments of  William.  In  1695,  after  a  struggle  of  several 
weeks,  which  had  attracted  much  attention  not  only  here  but 
on  the  Continent,  he  had  been  defeated  by  two  Whig  candi- 
dates, and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  borough.  But 
times  had  changed.  He  was  now  returned  in  his  absence 
by  a  large  majority ;  and  with  him  was  joined  another  Tory, 
less  able  and,  if  possible,  more  unprincipled  than  himself,  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower.  Shower  had  been  notorious  as  one  of 
the  hangmen  of  James.  AVhen  that  cruel  King  was  bent  on 
])\inishing  with  death  soldiers  who  deserted  from  the  army 
which  he  ke])t  up  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  he  found 
that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  Holt,  who  was 
the  Tiecorder  of  London.  Holt  was  accordingly  removed. 
Shower  was  made  Recorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his 
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promotion  by  seinltiig  t"  T^'burn  men  who.  as  every  barrister 
io  the  Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  no  oilence  at  all. 
He  richly  deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  which  he  had  so 
foully  perverted.  The  return  which  he  made  for  the  clem- 
ency which  8pfli-cd  him  was  most  charactcrifitie.  He  ininsed 
no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  dftmugiiig  the  goverimient 
which  had  saved  him  from  the  galluws.  Ilaving  shed  inno- 
cent blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to  keep  up 
thirty  thonsand  troops  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
he  now  pretended  to  think  it  monstrous  that  William  should 
keep  up  ten  tlioueand  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  That 
a  great  couEtitueut  body  should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  past 
and  so  much  oiit  of  humor  with  the  present  as  to  take  this 
'base  and  liard-heartcd  pettifogger  for  a  patriot  was  an  omen 
which  might  well  jnstify  the  most  gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  appeared  that  the  New 
House  of  Commons  contained  an  unusual  number  of  men 
about  whom  little  was  known,  and  on  whose  support  neither 
the  government  nor  the  opposition  could  witli  any  confidence 
reckon.  The  rnnks  of  the  stanch  ministerial  Whigs  were 
certainly  mnch  thinned  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tory 
ranks  were  mnch  fuller  than  before.  That  eection  of  the 
reprcsentjitive  body  which  was  Whiggish  witJiout  being  min- 
isterial had  gaine«]  a  great  accession  of  strength,  and  seemed 
likely  to  have,  during  some  time,  the  fate  of  the  country  in 
ita  hands.  It  wa^  plain  that  the  next  session  would  be  a  try- 
ing one.  Yet  it  was  not  imiKJssible  that  the  servants  of  the 
crown  might,  by  prudent  management,  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  working  majority.  Toward  the  close  of  August  the  states- 
men of  the  Junto,  disAppointed  and  anxious  but  not  hopeless, 
dispersed  in  onier  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health  and  \Hgor  for 
the  next  parliamentary  cflinpaign.  There  were  races  at  that 
season  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchenden,  Wharton's  seat 
in  Buckinghamshire;  and  n  large  party  assembled  there. 
Orfoni,  Montague,  and  Shrewsbury  repaired  to  the  muster, 
Bnt  Romoi-s,  whose  chronic  maladies,  aggravated  by  sedulous 
application  to  judicial  and  political  bnsinees,  made  it  neeos- 
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sary  for  him  to  avoid  crowds  and  luxurious  banquets,  retired 
to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair  bis  exhausted  frame 
with  the  w^ater  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of  the  heath.  Just 
at  this  moment  despatches  of  the  gravest  importance  arrived 
from  Guelders  at  AVhitehall. 

The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish  succession  had 
at  length  been  brouglit  to  a  conclusion.  Tallard  had  joined 
First  Pnrti-  William  at  Loo,  and  had  there  met  Ileinsius  and 
tion  Treaty.  Portland.  After  much  discussion,  the  price  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  consent  to 
waive  all  claim  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  w^as  defini- 
tively settled.  The  Dauphin  was  to  have  the  Province  of 
Guipuscoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italian  islands  which 
were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was  al- 
lotted to  the  Archduke  Charles.  As  the  Electoral  Prince 
was  still  a  child,  it  was  agi'eed  that  his  father,  who  was  then 
governing  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  viceroy,  should  be  Re- 
gent of  Spain  during  the  minonty.  Such  was  the  first  Par- 
tition Treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  during  five  generations 
confidently  and  noisily  condemned,  and  for  which  sc»arcely 
any  writer  has  ventured  to  offer  even  a  timid  apology,  but 
w^hich  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible  to  defend  by  grave 
and  temperate  argument. 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  Partition  Treaty 
were  made  public,  and  has  since  been  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  in  making  this 
covenant  with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  plighted 
faith.  They  had,  it  was  aflirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  in  1689,  bound  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanish  throne ; 
and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  article,  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  truth  is  that  the  secret  article  will  not,  whether 
construed  according  to  the  letter  or  according  to  the  spirit, 
bear  the  sense  which  has  generally  been  put  uix)n  it.  The 
stipulations  of  that  article  were  introduced  by  a  preamble,  in 
which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  Dauphin  was  preparing  to  as- 
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sert  bj  arms  liis  claim  to  tlie  f^reat  heritage  wliicli  liis  uiutber  J 
had  ronoiint-CTl,  and  that  there  was  roason  to  believe  that  he  I 
also  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  King  uf  the  Romans.    For  tbe«a  I 
reasons,  England  and  thu  Statee-gcueral,  considering  the  evil  I 
coueequences  which  must  follow  if  he  ehunld  iiucceud  in  at- 
taining either  of  his  objects,  promiiied  to  eupport  with  all 
their  power  his  Ca'eareaii  Majeely  against  the  French  and  < 
their  adherents.     Snrely  we  cannot  reasonably  interpret  tbU  1 
engagement  to  mean  that,  when  the  dangers  mentioned  ia  J 
the  preamble  had  ceased  to  exiiit,  when  the  eldest  Archduke  I 
WHB  King  of  the  Iloniaiis,  and  when  the  Danphin  had,  for  the  I 
sake  of  [>facc,  withdrawn   bis  cluini  to  the  S]>aiiiijh  crown, 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  would  be  boimd  to  go  to  j 
war  for  the  pnri>ose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  Emperor, 
not  against  the  Frem-b,  bnt  against  his  own  gi'andson,  against  I 
the  only  prince  who  could  reign  at  Madrid  without  exciting 
fear  and  jealousy  throughout  all  Obristendom. 

While   some  {persons   accused  William  of  breaking  faith  ( 
with  tlie  House  of  Austria,  others  accneetl  Ijini  of  interfering  j 
uujnstly  in  tbc  internal  affaire  of  Spain.     In  the  most  ingeii-  I 
ions  and  humorous  polirienl  satire  extent  in  our  laiigiia^ 
Arhnthnot's  History  of  .fohn  Bull — England  and  Holland  are  I 
typified  by  a  clothier  and  a  linen-draper,  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  settle  the  estate  of  a  bedridden  old  gentleman  in 
tlieir  neighborhood.     Tliey  meet  at  the  corner  of  his  park 
with  pajwr  and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain,  and  a  semicircle,  meas- 
ure his  tiehls,  calculate  the  value  of  bis  mines,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Iiis  bouse  in  order  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  plate 
and  fnniiturc.     Bnt  tins  pleasantry,  excellent  as  pleasantry, 
Iianlly  deserves  serious   refutation.     No  person   who  hw  a 
right  to  give  any  opinion  at  all  about  ])olitic6  can  think  that 
the  question  whether  two  of  the  greatest  empires  in  tbe  1 
world  should  be  virtnally  united  so  as  to  form  one  irreeistible  J 
mass,  was  a  question  with  which  other  states  hivd  nothing  toJ 
do;  a  question  about  which  other  statex  could  not  take  coun-T 
eel  together,  without  being  guilty  of  imiwrlincnce  as  gross  u1 
that  of  a  busybody  in  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  I 
allowed  to  dictate  the  wills  of  other  people.     If  the  whole  | 
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Spanish  monarchy  should  pass  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it 
was  highly  probable  that  in  a  few  years  England  would  cease 
to  be  great  and  free,  and  that  Holland  would  be  a  mere  prov- 
ince of  France.  Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might 
lawfully  have  averted  by  war ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  a  danger  which  may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war  cannot 
lawfully  be  averted  by  peaceable  means.  If  nations  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  a  question  that  they  would  be  justified 
in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it,  they  must 
surely  be  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  be  justified  in  resort- 
ing to  amicable  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  multitude  of  writers  who  have  warmly 
praised  the  English  and  Dutch  governments  for  waging  a 
long  and  bloody  war  in  order  to  prevent  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  from  being  settled  in  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  them,  have  severely  blamed  those  governments  for  trying 
to  attain  the  same  end  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  without  the  addition  of  a  crown  to  the  taxation  of  any 
country  in  Christendom,  and  without  a  moment's  interruption 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that  three  states  should 
have  combined  to  divide  a  fourth  state  without  its  own  con- 
sent ;  and,  in  recent  times,  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy which  was  meditated  in  1698  has  been  compared  to  the 
greatest  political  crime  which  stains  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  the  partition  of  Poland.  But  those  who  hold  such 
language  cannot  have  well  considered  the  nature  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  That  monarchy 
was  not  a  body  pervaded  by  one  principle  of  vitality  and 
sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  distinct  bodies,  none  of 
which  had  any  strong  sympathy  with  the  rest,  and  some  of 
which  had  a  positive  antipathy  for  each  other.  The  partition 
planned  at  Loo  was  therefore  the  very  opposite  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  the  ])artition 
of  a  nation.  It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by  hacking 
a  living  man  limb  from  limb.  The  partition  planned  at  Loo 
was  the  partition  of  an  ill-governed  empire  which  was  not  a 
nation.     It  was  such  a  partition  as  is  eflFected  by  setting  loose 
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a  drove  of  slaves  who  liave  been  fastened  toj^tlicr  witli  cullHrs 
nnd  baiidcuSs,aad  whose  iiiiioQ  liHB  piodiiced  only  pain,  iti- 
conveniunce,  aud  mutual  diBgiist.  Tliure  is  not  tlie  sliglit^st 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would  have  preferred 
the  Catholic  King  to  the  Dauphin,  or  that  the  Lombards 
would  have  preferred  the  Catholic  King  to  the  Archduke. 
How  little  the  Guipuscuuns  wuuld  have  disliked  6C|mratiuQ 
from  Spain  aud  auuexatioii  to  France  we  may  judge  from  tliej 
fact  timt,  a  few  years  later,  the  States  of  Guipuseoa  actual^' 
offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  France  on  condilioDi 
that  their  peculiar  franchises  slionid  be  held  sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly  have  inflicted, 
a  wound  on  the  Castilian  pride.  But  surely  the  pride  which 
a  nation  takes  in  exercising  over  other  nations  a  blighting 
and  withering  dominion,  a  doiniuiou  without  prudence  or 
energy,  without  justice  or  mercy,  is  not  a  feeliug  entitled  to 
much  respect.  And  even  a  Castilian  who  was  not  greatly 
deticient  in  sagacity  nnist  have  seen  that  au  iuheritanee 
claimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe  could 
hardly  ptiss  entire  to  one  claimant ;  that  a  partition  wa^  there- 
fore nil  but  iuevitiible;  and  that  the  question  was,  in  truth, 
merely  between  a  partition  effected  by  friendly  coinpmmiee, 
and  a  partition  effected  by  means  of  a  long  and  devastating 
war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  at  all  for  pro- 
nouncing the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  I/m  unjust  to  the  Km- 
peror,  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or  tn 
auy  part  of  that  monarchy.  Wliethor  those  terms  were  or 
were  not  too  favorable  to  France  is  quite  another  question. 
It  has  often  been  maintained  that  she  would  have  gained 
more  by  jjcrmanently  annexing  to  hei-£clf  Guipuseoa,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Aiijou  or  the  Duke 
of  Berry  to  ivign  at  the  Escurial.  On  this  jioint,  however,  if 
on  any  point,  respect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  William.  That 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  Europe  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  jealousy  of  the  greatness  of  France  was  with  him 
a  passion,  a  ruling  {lassion  —  almost  an  inlirmity.  Before 
we  blame  him,  therefore,  for  makiug  Urge  concessions  to 
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power  wliicli  it  was  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  keep 
within  bounds,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  those  con- 
cessions may  not,  on  close  examination,  be  found  to  be  rather 
apparent  than  real.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  so,  and  were 
well  known  to  be  so  both  by  William  and  by  Lewis. 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed,  indeed,  a  noble  kingdom,  fer- 
tile, populous,  blessed  with  a  delicious  climate,  and  excellently 
situated  for  trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contiguous 
to  Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a  most  formidable  ad- 
dition to  the  French  monarchy.  But  a  glance  at  the  map 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who  imagined 
that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  be 
so  weak  as  to  lay  the  liberties  of  Europe  at  the  feet  of  that 
house.  A  King  of  France  would,  by  acquiring  territories  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  have  really  bound  himself  over  to  keep 
the  peace ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  at  war  with  his  neighbors, 
those  territories  were  certain  to  be  worse  than  useless  to  him. 
They  were  hostages  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  It  would 
be  easy  to  attack  them.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  de- 
fend them.  A  French  army  sent  to  them  by  land  would  have 
to  force  its  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  through  Pied- 
mont, through  Tuscany,  and  through  the  Pontifical  States,  in 
opposition  probably  to  great  German  armies.  A  French  fleet 
would  run  great  risk  of  being  intercepted  and  destroyed  by 
the  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland.  Of  all  this  Lewis 
w^as  perfectly  aware.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a  source,  not  of 
strength,  but  of  weakness.  He  accepted  it  at  last  with  mur- 
murs: he  seems  to  have  intended  to  make.it  over  to  one  of 
his  younger  grandsons ;  and  he  would  beyond  all  doubt  have 
gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  same 
area  in  the  Netherlands.*     But  in  the  Netherlands  England 

*  I  will  quote  from  the  despatches  of  Lewis  to  Tallard  three  or  four  passageB 
which  show  that  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  quite  justly 
appreciated  at  Versailles.  "X  regard  du  rovaume  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile  le  rol 
d'Angleterre  objectera  que  les  places  de  ces  ^tats  entre  mes  mains  me  rendront 
maltre  du  commerce  de  la  Mediteran6e.  Vous  pourrez  en  ce  cas  laisser  entendre,, 
comme  de  vous  m^me,  qu'il  serait  si  difficile  de  conserver  ces  royaumes  unis  & 
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and  Holland  were  determinod  to  allow  him  nothing.  What 
lie  really  obtained  in  Italy  wab  little  more  than  a  ti;>lendid 
provieion  for  a  cadet  of  his  liouae.  GuipiiBcoa  was  then,  in 
truth,  the  price  in  consideration  of  which  France  consented 
that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  should  be  Kinjj  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Guipuscoa,  though  a  Binntl,  was  doubtlcsB  a 
valuable  province,  and  was  in  a  military  point  of  view  highly 
important.  But  Guipuscoa  was  not  in  the  Netherlands. 
Guipuscoa  would  not  make  Lewis  a  more  formidable  neinli- 
bor  to  England  or  to  the  United  Provinces.  And,  if  the 
treaty  should  be  broken  off,  if  the  vaet  Spanish  empire  slionid 
be  struggled  for  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  races  of  Bour- 
bon and  Hapsburg,  was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not  probable, 
that  France  might  lay  her  iron  gi-asp,  not  on  Guipuscoa  atone, 
but  on  Luxemburg  and  Numur.  on  Ilainault.  Bmbant,  and 
Antwerp!,  on  Flanders  East  and  Westf  Was  it  certain  that 
thtj  united  forces  of  nil  her  neighbors  would  be  suflicient  to 
compel  her  to  relinquish  her  prey!  Was  it  not  certain  that 
the  ct)nte6t  would  be  long  and  terrible!  And  would  not  the 
English  and  Dutch  think  themselves  most  fortunate  if,  after 
many  bloody  and  costly  campaigns,  the  French  King  could 
'le  coniiielled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same,  woi-d  for  word.willi 
that  wliicli  he  was  ready  nncompelled  to  sign  flow  i 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had  not  yet, 
in  the  whole  oonrgo  of  this  momentous  negotiation,  asked  the 


I"  Ira  iJ*p<?nseB  nec(»B«ire*  pour  y  cOTojer  dwi 
Kraiuis,  vt  i|u'iiilri>ruU  il  ■  lani  cofit^  k  ■■  France  pour  \m  ii 
aMiamDlt^  iiue  TraisernblBblmieDt  j'itabliiaia  iin  roi  pour  Im  gouvemiT,  «t  i)ae 
pctit4(r«  oe  Mrait  Iv  parMgc  it'uD  ilc  rate  p^JEf-flla  qui  vdiiilniit  rfgnvr  indepen- 
dtnnwnt."  ApHI  ^\,  1698.  "Lm  roTaumva  il«  Kaple*  cl  <l(>  Kioili!  ne  pt!ur«nt  m 
itigtrder  eoninH!  Bn  partigc  dont  mon  fli*  pii'twc  *e  conientcr  puur  li^  tenir  Kou  de 
lAOi  Ks  drtnti.  Lm  cxi-nifilM  dii  p*m£  n'ont  qtie  Irop  •i^riR  oaruliien  occ  iUU 
conlmt  k  la  Fninre.  \e  pru  d'utilit^  lUmt  ils  sonl  pour  elti-.  vt  tn  dJIHiiiUi  dc  lu 
cowcrrer.'*  Uar  IS.  liW,  "Jv  oomidfereU  cetsion  ie  ri«  fiiaiiinpn  coniini!  DM 
•onrte  continiielle  d«  lUpmam  ri  i1>inl>ama.  II  n'en  b  qiit.  Inip  vt>6\6  i  U  Kruoe 
pour  lea  coni>«r«n-i  tt  I'cip^rlfnM  ■  fait  voir  la  necvMltA  ■nrliapi'niuiblv  d';  ca- 
tntmir  (oujoura  dc*  truuptNi,  ft  d'(  fnvoyfr  iDceamrnnicTii  itr«  raiiwnui.  «t  vom- 
bicn  tuutra  i-M  ptltif*  ont  itt  iautilc*."  Ma;  in,  inen  U  would  bp  hut  ta  rite 
othor  p«aH)R»  uf  the  same  kind.  But  tlx'^  are  »iilH<'ieiil  ti'  i  indri'nii.'  Kliat  1  ha«« 
aald  in  Ih«  t*xL 
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advice  or  employed  the  agency  of  any  English  minister.  But 
the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Great 
Seal  Portland  was  directed  to  write  to  Vernon.  The  King 
himself  wrote  to  the  Chancellor.  Somers  was  authorized  to 
consult  any  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  might  think  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  so  high  a  secret ;  and  he  was  requested  to  give 
liis  own  opinion  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  that  opin- 
ion should  be  favorable,  not  a  day  must  be  lost.  Tlie  King 
of  Spain  might  die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly  live  till 
the  winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent  to  Loo,  sealed,  but  with 
blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict 
secrecy  must  be  observed ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the  necessary  documents 
should  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  wliich  they  were  performing. 

Tlie  despatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a  distance  from 
all  his  political  friends,  and  almost  incapacitated  by  infirmi- 
ties and  by  remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business,  his 
delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labors  and  vigils  of  many 
months,  his  head  aching  and  giddy  with  the  first  draughts 
from  the  chalybeate  spring.  He  roused  himself,  however,  and 
promptly  communicated  by  writing  with  Shrewsbury  and  Or- 
ford.  Montague  and  Vernon  came  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  conferred  fully  with  him.  The  opinion  of  the  leading 
Whig  statesmen  was  communicated  to  the  King  in  a  letter, 
which  was  not  many  months  later  placed  on  the  records  of 
Parliament.  These  statesmen  entirely  agreed  with  William 
in  wishing  to  see  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  speed- 
ily and  peaceably  settled.  They  apprehended  that,  if  C'harles 
should  die  leaving  that  question  unsettled,  the  immense  power 
of  the  French  King  and  the  geographical  situation  of  his  do- 
minions would  enable  him  to  take  immediate  possession  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  great  inheritance.  Whether 
he  was  likely  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  course,  and  whether,  if 
he  did  venture  on  it,  any  continental  government  would  have 
the  means  and  the  spirit  to  withstand  him,  were  questions 
as  to  which  the  English  ministers,  with  unfeigned  deferencei 
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8ubin!tted  tlicir  opinion  to  tliat  of  their  master,  whose  knowl- 
edge  of  iho  iiiterestg  and  toiipcre  of  nil  tlie  courts  of  Europe 
wa§  iinrivallpd-     But  there  va&  oiio  linportiiiit  point  whiuli 
iiiust  not  bo  left  out  of  consideration,  and  about  which  hia  . 
eervants  might  perhaps  be  better  informed  than  himeelf — the 
temper  uf  their  own  country.     It  wns,  the  Chancellor  wrote, 
their  duty  to  tell  ilis  Majesty  tliat  the  recent  elections  had 
indicated  llip  public  feeling  in  a  manner  which  had  not  been 
expected,  but  which  could  not  be  mistaken.    The  spirit  which 
had  l>orne  the  nation  up  through  nine  years  of  exertions  and     ■ 
sacrifices  seemed  to  he  dead.     The  people  were  sick  of  taxes:   H 
they  hated  the  thought  of  war.     As  it  would,  in  such  circum*   ^ 
stances,  t>e  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  coalition  capable  of  re-    • 
sisting  the  pretensions  of  France,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
she  should  he  induced  to  withdraw  those  pretensions;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  withdraw  them  with- 
out securing  for  hoi'self  a  large  compensiitioii.     The  principle 
of  the  Treaty  of  I^o,  therefore,  the  English  minisleis  cord- 
ially approved.     But  whether  the  articles  wf  that  treaty  were 
>ir  were  not  too  favorable  to  the  House  of  Bonrbon,  and  wheth- 
er the  House  of  Bourbon  was  likely  faithfully  to  observe  tliem, 
were  questions  about  which  Sotners  delicately  hinted  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  folt  some  misgivings.    They  had  their  fears 
that  Lewis  might  be  playing  false.     They  liad  their  feurs  also 
that,  possessed  of  Sicily,  he  would  he  master  of  the  trade  of 
the  Levant;  and  that,  poesestK^d  of  Guipiiscon,  he  would  be 
able  at  any  moment  to  pusli  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Ca»-  | 
tile.     But  they  had  been  reassured  by  the  thought  that  their  , 
Kovereign  thoroughly  understood  this  de]>artnieut  of  politics, 
that  ho  had  fully  considered  all  thetse  things,  that  he  had  neg^  i 
lectcd  no  precaution,  and  that  the  concessions  which  he  htid 
madu  to  France  were  the  smallest  which  could  have  averted  i 
the  calamities  impending  over  Cliristcndom.     It  was  added  1 
that  the  service  which  His  Majesty  had  rendered  to  the  Ilonae  j 
of  Ttuvaria  gave  him  a  right  to  nsk  for  some  return.     Would 
it  be  too  much  to  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  prinoo  | 
who  was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation  of  the  rigf-  f 
orouH  system  which  excluded  the  English  trade  from  the  Span'  1 
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ieh  colonies?  Siicli  a  relaxation  would  greatly  endear  His 
Majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  Chancellor  sent  off  the  powers 
which  the  King  wanted.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Vernon 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  sub- 
ordinate officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Blanks  were  left,  as 
the  King  had  directed,  for  the  names  of  two  commissioners. 
But  Somers  gently  liinted  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fill  those 
blanks  with  the  immes  of  persons  who  were  English  by  natu- 
ralization, if  not  by  birth,  and  who  would  therefore  be  respon- 
sible to  Parliament. 

The  King  now  had  what  he  wanted  from  England.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Batavian  polity  threw  some  difficulties  in 
his  way :  but  every  difficulty  yielded  to  his  authority  and  to 
the  dexterous  management  of  Ueinsius.  And,  in  truth,  the 
treaty  could  not  but  be  favorably  regarded  by  the  States- 
general;  for  it  had  been  carefully  framed  with  the  especial 
object  of  preventing  France  from  obtaining  any  accession  of 
territory  or  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
Dutchmen,  who  remembered  the  terrible  year  when  the  camp 
of  Lewis  had  been  pitched  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam, 
were  delighted  to  find  that  he  was  not  to  add  to  his  domin- 
ions a  single  fortress  in  their  neighborhood,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  buy  him  off  with  whole  provinces  under  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Apennines.  The  sanction  both  of  the  federal 
and  of  the  provincial  governments  was  given  with  ease  and 
expedition  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  September, 
1698,  the  treaty  was  signed.  As  to  the  blanks  in  the  English 
powers,  William  had  attended  to  his  Chancellor's  suggestion, 
and  had  inserted  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  minis- 
ter at  the  Hague,  a  boin  Englishman,  and  of  Portland,  a  nat- 
uralized Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and  seven  oth- 
er commissioners  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Tallard  alone  signed  for  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
travagantly elated  by  what  seemed  to  l)e  the  ha])py  issue  of 
the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  part,  and  in  his 
next  despatch  to  T^wis  l)oasted  of  the  new  treaty  as  destined  to 
be  the  most  famous  that  had  been  made  during  many  centuries. 
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William  tuu  was  well  pleased ;  atiiJ  lie  liad  reneou  to  be  bo. 
Had  llie  King  uf  Spain  died,  as  alt  men  expected,  bufore  the 
end  of  that  year,  it  is  higiily  probable  that  France  would  have 
kept  faith  with  England  mid  the  United  Provinces;  and  it 
is  sImoBt  certain  that,  if  France  had  kept  failh,  the  treaty 
would  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  any  serious  o\)- 
position  in  any  ijuartGr.  The  Emperor  might  have  coinplaiu- 
ed  and  threatened ;  but  he  must  have  submitted ;  for  what 
could  he  do'i  IJe  had  no  fleet:  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible for  him  even  to  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  Cas- 
tile, of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies,  in  opposition  to  the 
united  navies  of  the  three  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  the  only  |>ai-t  of  the  Spanish  empire  which 
he  eonld  hope  to  seize  and  hold  by  force  against  the  will  of 
the  confederates  of  Loo  was  the  Milanese;  and  the  Milanese 
the  confederates  had  agreed  to  aesign  to  liis  family.  He 
would  scarcely  have  been  eo  mad  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world  when  tho  only  thing  which  he  had  any  chance  of 
gaining  by  war  was  offered  him  witliout  war.  The  Castilians 
would  doubtless  have  resented  the  dismeml)eriiient  of  the 
unwieldy  body  of  wliich  they  formed  the  head.  lint  they 
would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  lose  the  Indies  than  to  preserve  (^nipuscoa.  As  to 
Italy,  they  could  no  nmre  make  war  there  than  in  the  moon. 
Thus  tho  crisis  whieh  had  seemed  likely  to  pntduce  a  Euro- 
pean war  of  ten  jeare  would  have  prodneod  nothing  worse 
than  h  few  angry  notes  and  plaintive  manifestoes. 

Both  the  confederate  Kings  wished  their  compact  to  re- 
main a  secret  while  their  brother  Charlee  live<),  and  it  proba- 
bly would  have  remained  a  secret,  had  it  been  confided  only 
to  the  English  and  French  Mtnistem.  But  tin-  institutions  of 
the  Li iiited  Provinces  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
concealment.  It  had  been  necessary  to  trust  eo  many  depu- 
ties and  magistrates  that  rumors  of  wliat  had  been  passing 
at  Loo  got  abroad.  Qiiiroe,  the  Spanish  Ambassndor  ut  the 
HagEie,  followed  the  trail  with  such  skill  and  perseverance 
that  he  discovered,  if  not  tlie  whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  fur- 
nish mnteriivls  fur  a  despatch  which  produced  much  irritation 
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and  alarm  at  Madrid.  A  council  was  summoned,  and  sat 
long  in  delibei*ation.  The  grandees  of  the  proudest  of  courts 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  their  next  sovereign,  be  he 
who  he  might,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacrificing  a 
part  of  his  defenceless  and  widely  scattered  empire  in  order 
to  preserve  the  rest ;  they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a  sin- 
gle fort,  a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quartei-s  of  the  world, 
was  about  to  escape  from  the  sullen  domination  of  Castile. 
To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
haughty  race  were  subordinate.  "  We  are  ready,"  such  was 
the  phrase  then  in  their  mouths,  "  to  go  to  anybody,  to  go  to 
the  Dauphin,  to  go  to  the  Devil,  so  that  we  all  go  together." 
In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened  dismemberment,  the 
Spanish  ministers  advised  their  master  to  adopt  as  his  heir 
the  candidate  whose  pretensions  it  was  understood  that 
Fi-ance,  England,  and  Holland  were  inclined  to  support.  The 
advice  was  taken ;  and  it  was  soon  everywhere  known  that 
His  Catholic  Majesty  had  solemnly  designated  as  his  succes- 
sor his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 
France  protested  against  this  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  judged,  because  she  meant  to  violate  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her,  if  she 
did  not  protest,  to  insist  on  the  full  execution  of  that  treaty. 
Had  she  silently  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  the  Elec- 
toral Prince,  she  would  have  appeared  to  admit  that  the  Dau- 
phin's pretensions  were  unfounded ;  and,  if  she  admitted  the 
Dauphin's  pretensions  to  be  unfounded,  she  could  not,  with- 
out flagrant  injustice,  demand  several  provinces  as  the  price 
in  consideration  of  which  she  would  consent  to  waive  those 
pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates  had  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  most  important  person,  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, who  was  Jictually  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
likely  to  be  in  a  few  months,  at  farthest,  Kegent  of  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  th«at  the  con- 
sent of  France,  England,  and  Holland  to  his  son's  elevation 
was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any  cost,  and,  with  much  alac- 
rity, promised  that,  when  the  time  came,  he  would  do  all  in 
his  power  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
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tioii.  He  was,  iiiduci],  bound  by  tlie  strongest  ties  to  the 
confederates  of  Loo.  They  had,  by  a  secret  article  added  to 
the  treaty,  agreed  that  if  the  Electoral  Prince  ahould  become 
King  of  Spain,  and  then  die  without  issue,  his  father  should 
be  his  heir.  Tlie  news  that  young  Francis  Joseph  had  lieen 
declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  welcome  to  all  the 
potentates  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  grand- 
father the  Einiieror.  The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leo- 
pold were  extreme.  But  there  eould  be  no  doubt  that,  gra- 
ciously or  ungraciously,  he  would  submit.  It  would  have 
been  inudnces  in  liim  to  contend  against  all  Wiretorn  Europe 
on  land ;  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him  to  wage 
war  on  the  sea.  William  was  therefore  able  to  indulge,  dur- 
ing some  weeks,  the  pleasing  belief  that  he  had  by  skill  and 
tinnncse  averted  from  the  civilized  world  a  general  war  which 
bad  lately  eoemed  to  be  imminent,  and  that  lie  had  secured 
the  great  community  of  nations  against  tlm  undue  predomi- 
nance of  one  loo  powerful  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  success  of  his  foreign  policy  gave  place  to  vei-y  different 
nmmuie  feelings,  as  Boon  as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our 
diKonunL  domestic  fa'-tions.  And,  indeed,  those  who  most 
revere  hie  memory,  must  acknowledge  that,  in  dealing  with 
these  factions,  he  did  not,  at  this  time,  show  bis  wont«d 
statesmanship.  For  a  wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  how  niiieli  offence  is  given  by  discourtesy 
in  small  things.  Ilis  ministers  had  apprised  him  that  the 
rosnlt  of  the  elections  had  been  iinsatisfaotory,  and  that  the 
temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the  people  would  reqaire 
much  management.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  lay  this  inti- 
mation to  heart,  lie  had  by  Proclamation  tixcd  the  opening 
of  the  Parliament  for  the  2l>th  of  November.  This  was  then 
considered  as  a  very  late  day.  For  the  Ijindon  season  began 
together  with  Michaelmas  Term;  and,  even  during  the  war. 
the  King  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive  the  compliments 
of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November, 
tlie  anniversary  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  memorable  land- 
ing.   The  numerous  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
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were  in  town,  having  their  time  on  their  hands,  formed  ca- 
bals, and  heated  themselves  and  each  other  by  murmuring  at 
his  partiality  for  the  country  of  liis  birth.  He  had  been  off 
to  Holland,  they  said,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He 
was  now  lingering  in  Holland  till  the  latest  possible  moment. 
This  was  not  the  worst.  The  twenty-ninth  of  November 
came :  but  the  King  was  not  come.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Lords-justices  should  prorogue  the  Parliament  till  the  sixth 
of  December.  The  delay  was  imputed,  and  justly,  to  advei-se 
winds.  But  the  malcontents  asked,  with  some  reason,  wheth- 
er His  Majesty  had  not  known  that  there  were  often  gales 
from  the  west  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  whether,  when  he 
had  made  a  solemn  appointment  with  the  Estates  of  his 
Realm  for  a  particular  day,  he  ought  not  to  have  arranged 
things  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could 
have  prevented  him  from  keeping  that  appointment. 

Thus  the  ill-humor  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 

legislators  had  brought  up  from  their  country-seats  became 

more  and  more  acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered 

chosen  on  their  functions.     One  question  was  much  affi- 

Speaker  »  . 

tated  during  this  unpleasant  interval.  Who  was 
to  be  Speaker?  The  Junto  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Lit- 
tleton in  the  chair.  He  was  one  of  their  ablest,  most  zealous, 
and  most  steadfast  friends ;  and  had  been,  both  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an  invaluable 
second  to  MontJigue.  There  was  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  a 
strong  opposition.  That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a  grave 
objection  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories.  That  he  was 
a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for  a  standing  army,  were  gi*ave 
objections  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  were  not  To- 
ries. But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  healtli  of  the  late 
Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Musgrave  was  talked  of  in  coffee- 
houses :  but  the  rumor  that  he  would  be  proposed  soon  died 
awav.  Sevmour's  name  was  in  a  few  mouths :  but  Seymour's 
day  had  gone  by.  He  still  possessed,  indeed,  those  advan- 
tages which  had  once  made  him  the  first  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  England ;  illustrious  descent,  ample  fortune,  ready 
and  weighty  eloquence,  perfect  familiarity  with  parliamenta- 
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ry  biifliDoss.  But  all  tiieee  tilings  could  nut  ito  &o  niUL-h  to 
ntise  liiiii  as  liis  tiiurHl  clmrHcttir  did  to  dnig  lihri  dowu. 
Ilaiightiitees  siicli  as  lue,  thoiigli  it  could  never  huve  beeti 
likud,  iniglit,  if  it  hud  been  uuited  with  elevated  BeiitiiiieiitB 
uf  virtue  and  honor,  have  been  pardoned.  But  of  all  the 
forni»  of  pride,  oven  the  pride  of  upstart  wealth  not  excepted, 
the  most  uSensive  ie  the  prido  of  ancestry  when  found  in 
company  with  sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness,  mendac- 
ity, knavery,  and  impudence ;  and  such  wa»  the  pride  of  Sey- 
raonr.  Many,  oven  of  tliose  who  were  well  pleased  to  »ee 
the  niinistei-M  gulled  by  his  keen  and  skilful  rlietorie,  remein- 
hered  that  he  had  sold  himself  more  than  once,  and  susi>ected 
that  he  was  impatient  to  sell  himself  again.  On  the  very  eve 
of  iho  opening  of  Parliament,  a  little  tract  entitled  "C^nsid- 
emtions  on  the  Choice  of  a  Siteaker"  was  widely  circulated, 
and  eeeins  to  have  produced  a  great  eensation.  The  writer 
cHiitioued  the  representatives  of  the  people,  at  some  length, 
against  Littleton ;  and  then,  in  even  stronger  language,  though 
more  concisely,  against  Seyrnonr;  hut  did  nut  suggest  any 
third  person.  The  sixth  of  Doeomber  came,  and  found  the 
Country  {uirty.  ae  it  called  itself,  still  unpmvided  with  a  can- 
didate. The  King,  who  had  not  been  many  horn's  in  Loudon, 
took  his  se^it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Commons  were 
summoned  to  the  bar,  and  were  directed  tu  choose  a  8{)eaker. 
They  returned  to  their  Cliainlier.  llartingtoti  proposed  Lit- 
tleton ;  and  the  proposition  was  seconded  by  S})encer.  Ko 
other  person  was  put  in  nomination :  but  tliere  was  a  warm 
debate  fif  two  hours.  Seymour,  exasperated  by  finding  that 
no  party  wb«  inclined  to  support  his  pretensions,  spoke  with 
extravagant  violence.  Ite  who  could  well  remember  the  mil- 
itary despotism  of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an  active  poUti- 
cian  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and  who  had  seen  his  own 
beantifiil  eonnty  turned  into  a  Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Cir- 
cuit, declared  that  the  liltertiira  of  the  nation  had  never  boen 
in  greater  danger  tlian  at  that  moment,  and  that  their  doom 
would  be  tiKe<l  if  a  courtier  were  called  to  the  chair.  The 
opposition  insisted  on  dividing.  Ilartington's  motion  was 
carried  by  two  bnudrcd  and  forlv-lwo  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
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thirty- five,  Littleton  himself,  according  to  the  childisli  old 
usage  which  has  descended  to  our  times,  voting  in  the  minor- 
ity.    Three  days  later  he  was  presented  and  approved. 

The  King  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  He  declared  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  Houses  were  disposed  to  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  for  tlie  safety,  honor,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  asked  them  for  noth- 
ing more.  When  they  came  to  consider  the  military  and 
naval  establishments,  they  would  remember  that,  unless  Eng- 
land were  secure  from  attack,  she  could  not  continue  to  hold 
the  high  place  which  she  had  won  for  herself  among  Eu- 
ropean powers:  her  trade  would  languish;  her  credit  would 
fail ;  and  even  her  internal  tranquillity  would  be  in  danger. 
He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be  made 
in  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted  during  the  war.  "I 
think,"  he  said, ''  an  English  Parliament  can  never  make  such  a 
mistake  as  not  to  hold  sacred  all  parliamentary  engagements." 

The  speech  appeared  to  be  well  received ;  and  during  a 
short  time  William  flattered  himself  that  the  great  fault,  as 
Proceedinjfs  ^^  cousidcrcd  it,  of  tlic  preceding  session  would  be 
iSJiuntofthe  repaired,  that  the  army  would  be  augmented,  and 
land-force.  |.jjj^j.  j^^  ghould  bc  able,  at  the  important  conjunct- 
ure which  was  approaching,  to  speak  to  foreign  powers  in 
tones  of  authority,  and  especially  to  keep  France  steady  to 
her  engagements.  The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  temper  of  the  country  and  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  carry  a  vote  for  a 
land-force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thousand 
men  would  probably  be  obtained  if  His  Majesty  would  au- 
thorize his  servants  to  ask  in  his  name  for  that  number,  and 
to  declare  that  with  a  smaller  number  he  could  not  answer 
for  the  public  safety.  William,  firmly  convinced  that  twenty 
thousand  would  be  too  few,  refused  to  make  or  empower  oth- 
ers to  make  a  proposition  which  seemed  to  him  absurd  and 
disgraceful.  Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which  it  was  peculiarly 
desirable  that  all  who  bore  a  part  in  the  executive  administra- 
tion should  act  cordially  together,  there  was  serious  dissension 
between  him  and  his  ablest  councillors.     For  that  dissension 
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ueillier  he  nur  they  chii  be  severely  liliimed.  Tliey  were  liif- 
fereiitly  eituuteti,  and  neeeBearily  saw  tlie  same  objetrts  froui 
differeiit  points  of  view.  Uc,  us  was  uatui'al,  considci'cd  the 
■lueetiuu  cliiutly  as  ti  Kuropeau  qucstiuii.  They,  ae  was  nat- 
ural, coneidered  it  chietly  as  an  Enj^lish  queetion.  They  had 
found  the  aritipatliy  tu  a  standitig  army  iDenrinountably 
strong  even  in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed  tu 
plae«  lar^c  coiifidcnue  in  them  and  in  their  master.  In  the 
new  Parliament  that  antipatliy  amoniited  almost  to  a  mania. 
That  liberty,  law,  property,  conld  never  be  secnred  while  the 
Sovereign  Imd  a  large  body  of  regular  troupe  at  hie  command 
in  time  uf  peace,  and  that  of  all  regular  troops  foi'eigii  troops 
were  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  bad,  during  the  recent  elections, 
been  repeated  in  every  town-ball  and  market-place,  and 
scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall.  The  reduotious  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they  had  been  honestly  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  not  have  been  sufficient ;  and  tbey  had 
not  been  honestly  carried  into  effect.  On  this  subject  the 
mini&tera  pronounced  the  temiKT  of  the  Con)mons  tu  lie  snch 
tliat,  if  any  person  high  in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  llis 
Majesty  thought  necessary,  there  would  assuredly  be  a  violent 
BXpltieion  ;  the  majority  would  probably  be  provoked  into  dis- 
banding all  that  remained  of  the  army;  and  tlie  kingdom 
would  be  left  without  a  single  soldier.  William,  however, 
eould  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  case  was  so  hopeless, 
ile  listened  too  eagerly  to  some  seeret  adviser  —  Sunderland 
was  probably  the  man — who  accused  Montague  and  Someis 
of  cowardico  and  insincenty.  Tbey  Iiad,  it  was  whispered  in 
tlio  royal  ear,  a  majority  whenever  they  really  wanted  one. 
They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  TJttleton  in  the 
Speaker's  ehair ;  and  tliey  had  carried  their  point  Triumph- 
antly. They  would  carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote  for  a  ro- 
6pe(.-table  military  establishment  if  the  honor  of  tbeir  master 
and  the  safety  of  tbeir  country  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the 
petty  interest  of  tbeir  own  faction.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  King  was  told,  what  was  novertheloss  perfectly  tme. 
that  not  one-half  of  the  members  who  had  voted  for  Little- 
ton could,  by  any  art  or  eloi(nence,  be  induced  to  vote  for  an 
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augmentation  of  tlie  land-force.  Wliile  lie  was  urging  his 
ministers  to  stand  up  manfully  against  the  popular  prejudice, 
and  while  they  were  respectfully  representing  to  him  that  by 
so  standing  up  they  should  only  make  that  prejudice  strong- 
er and  more  noxious,  the  day  came  which  the  Commons  had 
fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into  consideration.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee.  The  great  question 
was  instantly  raised :  What  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm  ?  It  was  naturally  expected  that  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  crown  would  propose  something. 
As  they  remained  silent,  Harley  took  the  lead  which  properly 
belonged  to  them,  and  moved  that  the  army  should  not  ex- 
ceed seven  thousand  men.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  suggested  ten 
thousand.  Vernon,  who  was  present,  was  of  opinion  that  this 
number  would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been  proposed  by 
one  who  was  known  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  King.  But 
few  members  cared  to  support  an  amendment  which  ^yas  cer- 
tain to  be  less  pleasing  to  their  constituents,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  court,  than  the  original  mo- 
tion. Ilarley's  resolution  passed  the  Committee.  On  the 
morrow  it  was  reported  and  approved.  The  House  also  re- 
solved that  all  the  seven  thousand  men  who  were  to  be  re- 
tained should  be  natural  born  English  subjects.  Other  votes 
were  carried  without  a  single  division,  either  in  the  Commit- 
tee or  when  the  mace  was  on  the  table. 

The  King's  indignation  and  vexation  were  extreme.  He 
was  angry  with  the  opposition,  with  the  ministers,  with  all 
England.  The  nation  seemed  to  him  to  be  under  a  judicial 
infatuation — blind  to  dangers  which  his  sagacity  perceived  to 
be  real,  near,  and  formidable,  and  morbidly  apprehensive  of 
dangers  which  his  conscience  told  him  were  no  dangers  at  all. 
The  perverse  islanders  were  willing  to  trust  everything  that 
was  most  precious  to  them — their  independence,  their  prop- 
erty, their  laws,  their  religion — to  the  moderation  and  good 
faith  of  France,  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  to  the  steadiness 
and  expertness  of  battalions  of  ploughmen  commanded  by 
squires;  and  yet  they  were  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  means 
of  protecting  them,  lest  he  should  use  those  means  for  the  de- 
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Btniction  of  tlic  liberties  which  hv  Imd  tiavcd  from  extreme 
peril,  wliioh  he  had  fenced  with  uew  securities,  which  he  had 
defetided  with  the  hnzard  of  hie  life,  and  which  from  the  duy 
of  his  uceeseion  he  liad  never  once  violated.  He  was  attach- 
ed, and  not  without  reaBon.  to  the  Blue  Dutch  Foot  GnardB. 
That  brigade  had  served  under  him  for  many  years,  and  had 
been  eminently  distingniiihcd  hy  courage,  disci p line, and  fidel- 
ity. In  December,  ltI88,  that  brigade  liad  been  the  tiret  in 
bis  army  to  enter  the  English  capiEal,  and  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  occnpying  Whitehall  and  guard- 
ing the  person  of  James.  Eighteen  niontlie  later,  that  bri- 
gade had  Ijeen  ihe  first  to  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  Boyne. 
Nor  hud  the  conduct  of  these  veteran  soldiers  been  less  ex- 
emplary in  their  (juartere  than  m  the  field.  The  vote  which 
required  the  King  to  discard  them  merely  because  they  were 
what  he  himself  was  seenie<l  to  him  a  perfinnal  affront.  All 
these  Texations  and  scandals  be  imagined  that  bis  ministers 
might  have  averted,  if  they  bad  been  more  solicitous  for  bis 
honor  and  for  the  success  of  Jiis  great  schemes  of  policy,  and 
less  solicitous  about  their  own  popularity.  They,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  continneil  to  assure  him.  and,  as  far  as  can  now  be 
judged,  to  assure  him  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  altopeth- 
or  out  of  their  power  to  effect  what  he  wiehed.  Something 
they  might  jierhaps  he  able  to  do.  Many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  said  in  private  that  seven  thousand 
men  was  too  small  a  number.  If  His  Majesty  would  let  it 
be  understood  that  be  shoiiht  consider  those  who  should  vote 
for  ten  thousand  as  having  done  him  good  service,  there 
might  be  bopes.  But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen 
found  that  by  Toting  for  ten  thousand  they  should  please  ui>- 
body,  that  they  should  be  held  up  to  the  counties  and  towns 
which  they  represented  as  turncoats  and  slaves  for  going  so 
far  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  that  they  should  he  at  the  same 
time  frowned  npon  at  Kensington  for  not  going  farther.  The 
King  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  liad  been  too  great  to  sink 
into  littleness  without  a  struggle.  He  had  been  the  soul  of 
two  great  coalitions,  the  dread  of  France,  the  hope  of  all  op- 
pressed nationa.     And  was  be  to  he  degraded  into  »  mero 
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puppet  of  the  Harleys  and  tlie  Howes,  a  petty  prince  who 
could  neither  help  nor  Inirt,  a  less  formidable  enemy  aiyi  less 
valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of  Bmndenburg  or  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  ?  His  spirit,  quite  as  arbitrary  and  impatient  of  con- 
trol as  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor,  or  Plan- 
tagenet,  swelled  high  against  this  ignominious  bondage.  It 
was  well  known  at  Versailles  that  he  was  cruelly  mortified 
and  incensed ;  and,  during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope  was 
cherished  there  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  he  might 
be  induced  to  imitate  his  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  con- 
clude another  treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  sell  himself  into  vassal- 
age for  a  subsidy  which  might  make  him  independent  of  his 
niggardly  and  mutinous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  which  Lewis  had  long 
been  desirous  to  purchase  even  at  a  fancy  price.  A  despatch 
was  drawn  up  containing  a  paragraph  by  which  Tallard  was 
to  be  apprise<l  of  his  master's  views,  and  instructed  not  to 
hazard  any  distinct  proposition,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  cau- 
tious and  delicate  insinuations,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw  Wil- 
liam on  to  speak  first.  This  paragraph  was,  on  second 
thoughts,  cancelled ;  but  that  it  should  ever  have  been  writ- 
ten must  be  considered  a  most  significant  circumstance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  William  would 
never  have  stooped  to  be  the  pensioner  of  France :  but  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  dissuaded  from 
throwing  up  the  government  of  England.  When  first  he 
threw  out  hints  about  retiring  to  the  Continent,  his  ministers 
imagined  that  he  was  only  trying  to  frighten  them  into  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  for  him  an  efficient  army. 
But  they  soon  saw  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
That  he  was  in  earnest,  indeed,  can  hjirdlv  be  doubted.  P'or, 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  Ileinsius,  whom  he  could  have  no 
motive  for  deceiving,  he  intimated  his  intention  very  clear- 
ly. "I  foresee,"  he  writes,  '*that  I  shall  be  driven  to  take 
an  extreme  course,  and  that  I  shall  see  you  again  in  Hol- 
land sooner  than  I  had  imagined."*     In  fact,  he  had  resolved 
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to  go  down  to  the  LorOe,  tu  eeiid  for  the  Commons,  and  to 
make;  his  last  sjieech  from  the  tIiro»e.  Tliat  speech  he 
actnally  prepared,  and  hud  it  translatod.  He  meant  to  t«ll 
his  liearers  that  he  had  come  to  England  to  resfiie  their  re- 
ligion and  tlieir  liberties ;  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  t>eeu  un- 
der the  necessity  of  waging  a  long  and  cruel  war ;  that  the 
war  had,  hy  tlie  hieeaing  of  God,  ended  in  an  honorable  and 
advantageous  peace;  and  that  the  nation  might  now  be  tmn- 
iini!  and  happy,'if  only  those  precautions  were  adopted  whjch 
he  had  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  reeumnieudeil  as  essen- 
tial to  the  publie  security.  Since,  however,  the  Estates  of 
the  Kcalui  thought  lit  to  slight  his  advice,  and  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  imminent  risk  of  ruin,  he  would  not  he  the 
witneee  of  calamities  which  he  had  not  caused  and  which  he 
eould  not  avert.  He  must,  therefore,  request  the  Houses  to 
present  to  him  a  hill  providing  for  the  guveriimeiit  of  the 
realm:  he  would  pass  that  bill, and  withdraw  from  a  jk>sI  in 
which  he  could  no  longer  be  useful;  but  he  should  always 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  England :  and  if  what 
he  fur(;l»>d(>d  should  come  to  pass,  if  iu  some  day  of  danger 
she  should  again  need  his  services,  his  life  should  be  hazarded 
as  freely  as  ever  iu  her  defence. 

When  the  King  showed  his  speech  to  the  Chancellor,  that 
wise  minister  forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual  self-command. 
"This  is  BXtravagance,8ir,"  he  said:  "this  is  madness.  I  im- 
plore your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  "f  your  own  honnr,  not  to 
say  to  anybody  else  what  you  have  said  to  me."  lie  argued 
the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no  doubt  lucidly  and  for- 
cibly. William  listened  patiently ;  but  his  pni'jiose  remained 
unchanged. 

The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  lieen  increased 
by  Jiriding  that  the  King's  intention  liad  been  contided  to 
Marlbimiiigh  —  the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret 
would  have  been  imparted  unless  William  had  really  made' 
up  his  niiiid  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
Somers  had  another  andiunuo,  and  again  began  to  expostulate. 
But  William  cut  him  short.  "  We  shall  not  agree,  my  Ixtrdl 
my  miud  is  made  up."    "  Then,  sir,"  said  Somers, "  I  have 
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request  that  I  may  be  excused  from  assisting  as  Chancellor 
at  the  fatal  act  which  Your  Majesty  meditates.  It  was  from 
my  King  that  I  received  this  seal ;  and  I  beg  that  he  will 
take  it  from  me  while  he  is  still  my  King." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with  scarcely 
the  faintest  hope  of  success,  determined  to  try  wliat  they 
could  do  to  meet  the  King's  wishes.  A  select  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame  a  bill  for 
the  disbanding  of  all  the  troops  above  seven  thousand.  A 
motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  number  of  men. 
Vernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate.  Montague 
spoke  witli  even  more  than  his  wonted  ability  and  energy, 
but  in  vain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  rally  round 
him  such  a  majority  as  that  which  had  supported  him  in  the 
preceding  Parliament,  that  he  could  not  count  on  the  support 
even  of  the  placemen  who  sat  at  the  same  executive  board 
with  him.  Thomas  Pelham,  who  had,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, been  made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him. 
"  I  own,"  said  Pelham, "  that  last  year  I  thought  a  large  land- 
force  necessary :  tliis  year  I  think  such  a  force  unnecessary ; 
but  I  deny  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  inconsistency. 
Last  year  the  great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
unsettled,  and  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war. 
That  question  has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  possible  way ; 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  peace."  A  Whig 
of  still  greater  note  and  authority,  the  Marquees  of  Harting- 
ton,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from  the  Junto.  The 
current  was  irresistible.  At  last  the  voices  of  those  who  tried 
to  speak  for  the  Instruction  were  drowned  by  clamor.  When 
the  question  was  put,  there  was  a  great  shout  of  No,  and  the 
minority  submitted.  To  divide  would  have  been  merely  to 
have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  relations  between  the 
executive  government  and  the  Parliament  were  again  what 
rnpopniarity  ^^^^J  ^^^  bccu  bcfore  the  year  1695.  The  history 
of  Montague.    ^£  ^^^j.  polity  at  this  time  is  closely  connected  with 

the  history  of  one  man.     Hitherto  Montague's  career  had 
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been  more  epleudidly  and  uniuterruptedly  eucceesEid  1 
that  of  stay  membur  of  the  liouee  of  Commons  since 
Uuiisc  of  Cuiiiiiiutig  huil  begun  to  exist.  And  now  furtiiiM 
hHd  turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had  long  been  hated  as  a 
Whig :  und  tlie  rapidity  of  his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fume, 
and  the  unvarying  good-luck  whicli  seemed  to  attend  him, 
hud  made  many  Whigs  liis  enemies,  lie  was  absurdly  com- 
parad  to  the  upstart  favorites  of  s  former  age,  Carr  and  Vit^ 
licrs,  men  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  in  the  speed* 
with  which  he  had  mounted  from  a  humble  to  a  lofty  posi- 
tion.  They  had,  without  rendenng  any  service  to  the  Stale, 
without  showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs, 
been  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities,  in  spite  of  the  mur- 
mura  of  the  whole  nation,  hy  the  mere  partiahty  of  the  Suv- 
creigD.  Montague  owed  everything  to  his  own  merit  and  to 
the  public  opinion  of  bis  merit.  With  his  ma^'ter  he  appears 
to  have  bad  very  little  inleiconrse,  and  none  that  was  not 
official.  He  was.  in  truth,  a  living  monument  of  what  tlie 
Revolution  )iad  done  for  the  country.  The  Kevolution  had 
found  him  a  young  student  in  a  cell  by  the  Cam,  poring  on 
th«  diagrams  which  illustrated  the  newly  discovered  biws 
of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  writing  little  copies  of 
verses,  and  indulging  visions  of  pai'sonages  with  rich  glel 
and  of  closes  in  old  cathedral  towns;  had  developed  in  I 
new  talents;  liad  held  ont  to  him  the  hope  of  prizes  of  a  v 
different  sort  from  a  rectory  or  a  prebend.  His  eloqiie 
bad  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  legislature.  His  skill  ii 
fiscal  and  commennal  af^iirs  had  won  for  him  the  confidei 
of  the  City.  During  fonr  years  he  had  been  the  undisputfl 
loader  of  tlio  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  ova 
one  of  those  years  he  had  made  memorable  by  great  parlH 
mentary  victories,  and  hy  great  public  services.  It  t 
seem  that  his  success  ought  to  have  been  gratifying  to  t 
nation,  and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he  was  t 
chief  ornament,  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  he  CJilied  ' 
creature.  The  representutives  of  the  people  ought  to  } 
been  well  pleased  to  lind  that  iheir  approbation  could,  in  t 
new  order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  tJjey  delighted  t 
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honor  all  that  the  mightiest  of  the  Tadors  could  do  for  Leices- 
ter, or  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for  Strafford.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon  began  to  regard  with  an 
evil  eye  that  greatness  which  was  their  own  work.  The  fault, 
indeed,  was  partly  Montague's.  With  all  his  ability,  he  had 
not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by  suavity  and  moderation,  that 
curse,  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and  glory, 
which  the  ancients  personified  under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 
His  head,  strong  for  all  the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmet- 
ical calculation,  was  weak  against  the  intoxicating  influence 
of  success  and  fame.  He  became  proud  even  to  insolence. 
Old  companions,  who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had  punned 
and  rhymed  with  him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  at  cheap 
ofdinaries,  had  sat  with  him  in  the  pit,  and  had  lent  him 
some  silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's  bill,  hardly  knew  their 
friend  Charles  in  the  great  man  who  could  not  forget  for 
one  moment  that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had  been  a  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England 
•  and  the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he  had  restored  the 
currency,  that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer  Bills,  that  he 
had  planned  the  General  Mortgage,  and  that  he  had  been 
pronounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons,  to  have  de- 
served all  the  favors  which  he  had  received  from  the  crown. 
It  was  said  that  admiration  of  himself  and  contempt  of  oth- 
ers were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures  and  written  in  all  the 
lines  of  his  face.  The  very  way  in  which  the  little  jacka- 
napes, as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved  to  call  him,  strutted 
through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of  his  small  figure,  ris- 
ing on  his  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin,  made  him  enemies. 
Rash  and  arrogant  sayings  were  imputed  to  him,  and  per- 
haps invented  for  him.  He  was  accused  of  boasting  that 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not  carry  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  could  turn  the  majority  round  his 
finger.  A  crowd  of  libellers  assailed  him  with  much  more 
than  political  hatred.  Boundless  rapacity  and  corniption 
were  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was  represented  as  selling  all 
the  places  in  the  revenue  department  for  three  years'  pur- 
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cliase.  The  opprobrioiiB  iiickuaiiio  of  Fik-lier  was  fsetciicd 
on  Iiiui.  His  luxury,  it  was  saiJ,  was  not  lt;as  iuorcliniito  than 
his  avarice.  There  wns,  iuJwd,  au  attempt  made  ut  this  time 
to  ruiso  agaiaiit  the  loading  Whig  puhticiana  and  their  allies, 
the  grwit  muuejed  men  ot  the  City,  a  cry  much  resembling 
tbo  cry  which,  seventy  or  eighty  yeaiiJ  later,  waa  raised  again&t 
the  Eiiglifih  Nabobs.  Great  wealth,  suddenly  jicqiiired,  is  not 
often  enjoyed  with  moderation,  dignity,  and  good  taste.  It  is 
therefore  not  iin^ios«ible  that  there  may  have  been  some  small 
foiiiuhitiuD  for  the  extravagant  stones  with  which  mnluoiiteut 
pamphleteers  amused  the  leisui'c  of  niuleonteut  squires.  In 
such  stones  Montagne  played  a  coiispiciioiis  part.  He  con- 
trived, it  wau  suid,  to  be  at  once  as  rii'li  us  Orassiis  and  &&  not- 
ouii  as  Mark  Antony.  His  etud  and  his  cellar  were  beyoild 
all  price.  His  very  lackeys  tnrned  up  their  noses  at  claret. 
He  xiid  bis  confederates  were  described  as  spending  the  im- 
meneo  sums  of  wliicU  they  had  plundered  the  public  in  ban- 
quel&  of  four  coui'scs,  sigcb  as  Lucnllus  might  liave  eaten  in 
the  Hall  of  Apollo,  A  supper  for  twelve  Whigs,  enriched 
by  jobs,  gmnts,  bribes,  lucky  purchases  and  lucky  sales  of*  I 
stock,  was  dieap  at  eighty  pounds.  At  the  end  of  every 
course  nil  the  line  linen  an  tbo  table  was  clianged.  Those 
who  saw  the  pyramids  of  choice  wild-fowl  im-'igined  that  the 
entertainment  bad  been  prepared  for  fifty  ej>icnrc8  at  the 
least.  Only  six  bii-ds'-nests  from  the  Kicobar  Islands  were 
to  bo  bad  in  London :  and  nil  tbe  six,  bought  at  au  enormous 
price,  were  smoking  in  soup  on  the  board.  These  fables  were 
deiitilute  alike  of  probability  and  of  evidence.  But  timb 
Street  could  devise  no  fable  injurious  to  Montagne  which 
was  not  certain  to  tind  credence  in  more  than  half  the  manor- 
houACs  and  ^'ica^ageB  of  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  loved  literature  pas- 
sionately, and  rewarded  literary  merit  mnnitieeutly,  should 
Iiave  Itccii  more  savagely  reviled  both  in  prose  and  verse  than 
almost  any  other  politician  in  onr  history.  Gut  there  is  real- 
ly no  cause  for  wonder.  A  jiowerful,  liberal,  and  diseeraing 
protector  of  genius  is  very  likely  to  be  mentioned  with  honor 
long  after  hie  dentli,  but  is  very  likely  also  to  be  most  brutal- 
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]y  libelled  during  his  life.  In  every  age  there  will  be  twenty 
bad  writers  for  one  good  one ;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think 
himself  a  good  one.  A  niler  who  neglects  all  men  of  letters 
alike  does  not  wound  the  self-love  of  any  man  of  letters.  But 
a  ruler  who  shows  favor  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve 
it  inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hope,  of 
affronted  pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  All  the  rage 
of  a  multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the  sting  of 
want  and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed  against  the  un- 
fortunate patron.  It  is  true  that  the  thanks  and  eulogies  of 
those  whom  he  has  befriended  will  be  remembered  when  the 
invectives  of  those  whom  he  has  neglected  are  forgotten ;  but 
in  his  own  time  the  obloquy  will  probably  make  as  much 
noise  and  find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric.  The  name 
of  Maecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by  Horace  and  Virgil, 
and  is  popularly  used  to  designate  an  accomplished  statesman, 
who  lives  in  close  intimacy  with  the  greatest  poets  and  wits 
of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits  on  them  with  the  most  delicate 
generosity.  But  it  may  well  be  suspected  that,  if  the  verees 
of  Alpinus  and  Fannius,  of  Bavins  and  Moevius,  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  might  see  Maecenas  represented  as  the  most 
niggardly  and  tasteless  of  human  beings,  nay,  as  a  man  who, 
on  system,  neglected  and  persecuted  all  intellectual  superior- 
ity. It  is  certain  that  Montague  was  thus  represented  by  con- 
temporary scribblers.  They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in  let- 
ters, in  dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he  would  do  nothing  for 
anybody  without  being  paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile 
services ;  that  he  not  only  never  rewarded  merit,  but  hated  it 
whenever  he  saw  it;  that  he  practised  the  meanest  arts  for 
the  purpose  of  depressing  it;  that  those  whom  he  protected 
and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and  virtue,  but  wretches 
distinguished  only  by  their  sycophancy  and  their  low  debauch- 
eries. And  this  was  said  of  the  man  who  made  the  fortune 
of  Joseph  Addison  and  of  Isaac  Xewton. 

Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tague in  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  step  which  he  had 
taken  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  It 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general  election  had  made 
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liim  uneasy,  aud  that  he  had  looked  anxiously  round  him  for 
some  harbor  in  wliich  ho  might  tnkc  refuge  from  the  storms 
whieh  seemed  to  be  giitheriiig.  While  Ine  thoughts  were  thus 
employed,  he  learned  that  the  Auditurship  of  the  Exchequer 
had  suddenly  beeome  vawmt.  Tlie  anditurehip  was  held  for 
life.  The  duties  were  formal  aud  easy;  the  gains  were  un- 
certain: for  they  rose  aud  fell  with  the  public  expeudituri!: 
hut  thev  could  hai-dly,  in  time  of  {>eace,  aud  under  the  most 
ocouomieul  udmiiiietratiou,be  less  than  four  thousaud  pounds 
ft  year,  aud  were  likely,  iu  times  of  war,  to  be  more  than  double 
of  that  sum.  Montague  marked  this  great  office  for.  his  own. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  take  it  while  he  eoutiuued  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  public  purse;  for  it  would  liave  been  indecent, 
aud  perhaps  illegal,  that  he  slioiild  audit  ids  own  accounts. 
}lo  therefore  selected  his  brother  Christopher,  whom  hu  had 
lately  made  a  (Jommissioner  of  the  Excise,  to  keep  the  place 
for  him.  There  was,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  no  want  of 
powerful  and  noble  competitors  for  such  a  prize.  Leeds  had, 
more  than  twenty  years  before,  obtain&d  from  Charles  the 
Second  a  patent  granting  the  reversiou  to  CnermaitheQ.  Oo- 
dolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded  a  promise  made  by  M'illiam.  But 
Moutn^c  maintained,  and  was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining, 
that  both  the  patent  of  Charles  and  the  promise  of  William 
lind  been  given  under  a  mistake,  and  that  tlue  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  Auditor  belonged,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  tlie 
IfoArd  of  Ti-Cflgnrv-  He  carried  his  point  with  charaeterii'lic 
audacity  and  celerity.  The  news  of  the  vacancy  reached  I^on- 
don  on  a  Sunday.  On  the  Tuesday  the  new  Auditor  was 
Bwom  in.  The  ministers  were  amazed.  Even  the  Chancellor, 
with  vliom  Montague  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
had  not  been  conenlled.  Godolphin  devoured  his  ill  temper. 
Caonnarthen  ordcn-d  out  his  wonderful  yacht,  and  hastened 
to  complain  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at  Loo.  But  what  bad 
been  done  could  not  he  nndone. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague's  fortune,  in  the  lower 
sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard,  but  increased  the  auimosity 
of  his  enemies  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  1n  a  let* 
tcr  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Secretary  Vernon,  on  the 
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day  after  tlie  appointment,  the  auditorship  is  described  as  at 
once  a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  "  But  I  thought,"  Vernon 
proceeds,  "  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing below  the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered 
profit."  This  feeling  was  no  doubt  shared  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  ministry.  It  was  plain  that  Montague  was  pre- 
paring a  retreat  for  himself.  This  flinching  of  the  captain, 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened 
the  whole  army.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  more  than 
eiglity  years  later,  another  great  parliamentary  leader  w^as 
placed  in  a  very  similar  situation.  The  younger  William 
Pitt  held,  in  1784,  the  same  oflices  which  Montague  had  held 
in  1698.  Pitt  was  pressed  in  1784  by  political  difl[iculties  not 
less  than  those  with  which  Montague  had  contended  in  1698. 
Pitt  was  also  in  1784  a  much  poorer  man  than  Montague  in 
1698.  Fitt  in  1784,  like  Montague  in  1698,  had  at  his  own 
absolute  disposal  a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Exchequer. 
Pitt  gave  away  the  oflice  which  would  have  made  him  an  op- 
ulent man,  and  gave  it  away  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to 
reward  unfortunate  merit,  and  to  relieve  the  country  from  a 
burden.  For  this  disinterestedness  he  was  repaid  by  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  his  followers,  by  the  enforced  respect 
of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  confidence  which,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  checkered  and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen  reposed  in  his  public  spirit  and  in 
his  personal  integrity.  In  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  states- 
man Montague  was  probably  not  inferior  to  Pitt.  But  the 
magnanimity,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  contempt  for  riches 
and  for  baubles,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  intellectual  quali- 
ty, Pitt  owed  his  long  ascendency,  were  wanting  to  Montague. 
The  faults  of  Montague  were  great ;  but  his  punishment 
was  cruel.  It  was,  indeed,  a  punishment  which  must  have 
been  more  bitter  than  the  bitteniess  of  death  to  a  man  whose 
vanity  was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been  spoiled 
by  early  and  rapid  success  and  by  constant  prosperity.  Be- 
fore the  new  Parliament  had  been  a  month  sitting,  it  was 
plain  that  his  empire  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke  with  the  old 
eloquence ;  but  his  speeches  no  longer  called  forth  the  old 
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response.  AVTiateverhe  propuBoJ  wus  iualk'ioiiBly8criittnized.J 
The  fiiicceee  of  biB  budget  of  tlio  proccdliig  year  liad  surpa^sedl 
!ill  expectation.  The  two  luilliutis  wliich  he  had  undei'takea  J 
to  find  had  been  i-ai^d  with  a  rapidity  wbieh  seemed  mo^l 
ical.  Yet  for  briiigipg  the  riches  of  the  City,  in  an  unpi-eco-  ] 
dented  flood,  to  ovei-fiow  the  Exchequer,  he  was  reviled  as  il  J 
)ii&  eclicrne  had  failed  more  liidiorouely  tliuii  the  Tory  LandtJ 
Uunk.  Emboldened  by  his  unpopularity,  the  Old  East  India,! 
Coinpauy  presented  a  petition  praying  that  the  General  So^T 
eiuty  Act,  whicli  bis  influence  and  eloquence  had  iuducE ' 
the  late  Parliament  to  pass,  might  be  extensively  modif 
Howe  took  tiio  matter  up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  sbonldS 
be  given  to  bring  In  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  t 
petition;  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy^! 
five  votes  to  a  hundi-ed  and  forty-eight ;  and  the  whole  qites-  J 
tion  uf  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  seas  was  reopentjd. 
bill  was  brought  in,  but  was,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  i 
very  small  majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.*  (. 
other  tiiiaucial  questions,  Montague,  so  lately  the  oracle  of  ti 
Committee  of  Supply,  was  now  heard  with  malevolent  dis*! 
trnst.  If  his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect  any  flaw  in  hi*>l 
reasonings  and  calculations,  they  could  at  least  whisper  tint  f 
Mr,  Montague  was  very  cunning,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  track  { 
him,  but  that  it  might  he  taken  for  granted  that  for  whatever  \ 
he  did  he  had  some  sinister  motive,  and  that  the  safest  conrsft  J 
wa.*  to  negative  whatever  he  proposed.  Though  that  IIouM 
of  Commons  was  economical  even  to  a  vice,  the  majority  pr»«  J 
ferrttl  paying  high  int«ro8t  to  paying  low  interest,  solely  be?  I 
cause  tliu  plan  for  raising  mone}'  at  low  interest  bad  been  ( 
fniniod  by  luin.  In  a  despatch  from  the  Dutch  Kmbaseji . 
the  States-general  were  informed  that  many  of  the  votes  ofj 
that  session  which  had  caused  astonishment  outKif-doors  werA  \ 
to  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  the  hitter  envy  which  th^^ 


"  CoiiimutiB'  Joumiil*,  Kolimir*  S*.  27 1  M»rch  9,  IBPI.     In  the  V<nion  Con^  J 
*piHiclem.T  ■  Iffilrr  iboiit  tho  East  Indiii  qtiec^on  which  betongi  U>  thr  jeKT  \U 
U  put  unilrr  ihc  <Utp  of  Veb.  10,  )BI>t.     The  tmlh  n  that  IhU  mml  ntluablr  n 
npipoiulium  onpoi  be  uii«l  to  gooil  piirpooe  lir  nnj'  writer  who  iora  ii< 
UluiwH  all  that  tlip  cdltar  ought  to  hari-  dune. 
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ability  and  fame  of  Montague  had  excited.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the  first  English- 
man who  has  held  that  high  position  which  has  now  been 
long  called  the  Leadei'ship  of  the  House  of  Commons  sub- 
mitted to  be  deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with  cowardly 
malignity  by  whole  rows  of  small  men,  none  of  whom  singly 
would  have  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.  A  contemporary 
pamphleteer  compared  him  to  an  owl  in  the  sunshine  pursued 
and  pecked  to  death  by  flights  of  tiny  birds.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  irritated  into  uttering  an  oath.  Then  there  was 
a  cry  of  order ;  and  he  was  threatened  with  the  Sergeant  and 
the  Tower.  On  another  occasion  he  was  moved  even  to  shed- 
ding tears  of  rage  and  vexation — tears  which  only  moved  the 
mockery  of  his  low-minded  and  bad-hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  w^ere  now  to  find  himself  thus  situated  in  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  just  been  elected,  and  from 
which  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  electors,  he 
would  instantly  resign  his  office,  and  his  adversaries  would 
take  his  place.  The  change  would  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  public,  even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to  be  both  less 
virtuous  and  less  able  than  himself.  For  it  is  much  better 
for  the  country  to  have  a  bad  ministry  than  to  have  no  min- 
istry at  all ;  and  there  would  be  no  ministry  at  all  if  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  were  filled  by  men  whom  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  took  every  opportunity  of  thwarting  and 
insulting.  That  an  unprincipled  man  should  be  followed  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  no  doubt  an  evil. 
But  when  this  is  the  case,  he  will  nowhere  be  so  harmless  as 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  he  already  possesses  the  power  to 
do  boundless  mischief,  it  is  desirable  to  give  him  a  strong 
motive  to  abstain  from  doing  mischief ;  and  such  a  motive 
he  has  from  the  moment  that  he  is  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration. Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalize  politicians. 
It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  to  a  level ;  but  it  does 
bring  high  characters  down  and  low  characters  up  toward  a 
common  standard.  In  power,  the  most  patriotic  and  most  en- 
lightened statesman  finds  that  he  must  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations of  his  admirers ;  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he  must 
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offuct  it  hy  compromise;  that  he  must  relinquish  many  fa- 
vorito  scliemus;  tlial  he  must  bear  with  many  abiisee.  On 
tht!  (ither  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most  worth- 
leatt  adventurer — his  seltish  ambition,  bis  sorditl  uujiidity,  his 
vanity,  his  cowardice — into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.  The  most 
gix'ody  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  put  up  false  lights  to  lure 
mariners  to  their  destruction  will  do  his  best  to  preserve  a 
ship  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  be  is  taken  on 
board  of  her  aud  made  pilot:  and  so  the  moat  profligate 
riianccllor  of  the  Exchoipier  must  wish  that  tr»de  may  floni^ 
ish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in  well,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  take  taxes  off  instead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most 
profligate  First  Lord  of  the  Admii'alty  mnst  wish  to  receive 
news  gf  a  vii'tory  like  that  of  tlie  Nile  rather  than  of  a  muti- 
ny like  that  at  the  Nore.  There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the 
evil  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  worst  ministry  that 
in  likely  ever  to  exist  in  England.  But  to  the  evil  of  having 
no  ministry,  to  the  evil  of  liaving  a  House  of  Commons  per- 
manently at  war  with  the  executive  government, there  is  ab- 
solutely no  limit.  Tills  was  sigiiKlly  proved  in  lliOa  and  17(ML 
ilad  the  statesmen  of  the  Junto,  as  soon  as  they  had  ascer- 
tained the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  acted  as  statesmen 
shnilarly  situated  would  now  act.  great  calamities  would  have 
been  averted.  The  ciiiefs  of  the  oppoeitiun  must  then  have 
been  culled  upon  to  form  a  government.  With  the  power  of 
the  late  ministry  the  responsibility  of  the  late  ministi-y  would 
linve  been  trausfcrred  to  them ;  and  that  responsibility  would 
at  once  have  sobered  them.  The  orator  whose  eloquence  liad 
been  the  delight  of  the  Conntry  party  would  have  bad  to 
exert  his  ingenuity  on  &  new  set  of  topics.  There  would 
have  been  an  end  uf  his  invectives  against  conrtiera  and 
placemen,  of  piteous  monnings  about  the  intolerable  weight 
of  tbo  land-tax,  of  his  boasts  that  tlie  militia  of  Kent  and 
Suseex.  without  the  help  of  a  single  regular  soldier,  would 
turn  the  conquerors  of  Ijindcu  to  the  right  about.  lie  would 
himself  have  been  a  coui-ticr:  he  would  himself  have  been 
a  placeman :  bu  would  have  known  that  he  should  be  held 
Accountable  for  all  the  misery  which  a  national  bankruptcy 
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or  a  French  invasion  might  produce :  and,  instead  of  laboring 
xo  get  up  a  clamor  for  the  reduction  of  imposts,  and  the  dis- 
banding of  regiments,  he  would  have  employed  all  his  talents 
and  influence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Parliament 
the  means  of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  putting  the 
country  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the  states- 
men who  were  out  might  have  watched  the  new  men,  might 
have  checked  them  when  they  were  wrong,  might  have  come 
to  their  help  when,  by  doing  right,  they  had  raised  a  mutiny 
in  their  own  absurd  and  perverse  faction.  In  this  way  Mon- 
tague and  Somers  might,  in  opposition,  have  been  really  far 
more  powerful  than  they  could  be  while  they  filled  the  high- 
est posts  in  the  executive  government,  and  were  outvoted 
every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Their  retirement 
would  have  mitigated  envy ;  their  abilities  would  have  been 
missed  and  regretted ;  their  unpopularity  would  have  passed 
to  their  successors,  who  would  have  grievously  disappointed 
vulgar  expectation,  and  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  eating  their  own  words  in  every  debate.  The  league  be- 
tween tlie  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs  would  have 
been  dissolved ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  session  or  two, 
the  public  voice  would  have  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of 
the  best  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  the  best  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  oldest  man  living  could  remember. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  five  gen- 
erations, had  never  been  taught  to  the  politicians  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Notions  imbibed  before  the  Revolution 
still  kept  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Not  even  Somers, 
the  foremost  man  of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom,  thought  it 
strange  that  one  party  should  be  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive administration  while  the  other  predominated  in  the  leg- 
islature. Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1699,  there  ceased  to  be 
a  ministry;  and  years  elapsed  before  the  servants  of  the 
crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  again  join- 
ed in  a  union  as  harmonious  as  that  whicli  had  existed  from 
the  general  election  of  1695  to  the  general  election  of  1698. 
The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short  intervals  of  composed- 
ness,  till  the  general  election  of  1705.     No  portion  of  our 
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pnrliatueutary  liistoi-y  is  less  picasiug  or  iiioro  instructive. 
It  will  be  Geea  Diat  tlie  HouEe  of  Commons  bi?caiiiG  altogeth- 
er utigovemablc,  abused  its  gigantic  power  with  iiitjust  and 
iasoleut  caprice,  browbeat  King  and  Lords,  the  Courts  of 
Continon  Law  and  the  constituent  bodies,  violated  rigbta 
guiiruDteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  length  oiude  itself 
BO  odious  that  the  people  were  glad  to  take  shelter,  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  berwlitary  aristocracy, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had  been  chosen  by 
themselves. 

The  evil  which  brought  so  ninch  discredit  on  representa- 
tive institutions  was  of  gradual  thoogh  of  mpid  growth,  and 
did  not,  in  tlie  first  session  of  the  Parliament  of  109S.  take 
the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  however,  entirely  jiassed  away  from  Montague, 
who  was  still  the  tii-at  ininisttsr  of  Huaiice,  to  the  cliiefs  of 
the  turbulent  and  discoi-daiit  op|K>sition.  Among  those  chiefs 
the  most  powerful  was  Harley,  who,  while  almost  constantly 
acting  with  the  Tories  and  High-Cliurchtiien,  contiuned  to 
Hse,  on  occasinns  cunningly  selected,  the  political  ami  religious 
phraseology  whith  lie  had  learned  in  his  youth  among  the 
Kimndheads.  Ho  thus,  while  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  and  even  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  fbc  conn- 
try  parsons,  retained  a  portion  of  the  favor  with  wliich  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  long  been  regarded  by  Whige  ami  Non-oon- 
formists.  IIo  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  well  (jnalificd  to  act 
RS  mediator  between  the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  passed  with  little 
opposition  through  tlie  House  till  it  reached  the  last  stage. 
Then,  at  length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain. 
buHUniUM  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that  the 
ministers  had  had  a  division  which  they  need  not 
be  ashamed  of;  for  (lint  they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  against  two  hnmlrod  and  twenty-one.  Such  a  divia- 
ion  would  not  he  considered  as  matter  of  boast  by  a  Secretaiy 
of  Slate  in  our  time. 

The  bill  went  np  to  the  Honse  of  Lords,  where  it  was  re- 
garded with  no  great  favor.     But  this  was  not  one  of  thoso 
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occasions  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  can  act  effectually  as 
a  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  No  good 
would  have  been  done  by  rejecting  the  bill  for  disbanding  the 
troops,  unless  the  King  could  have  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  them ;  and  with  such  means  he  could 
be  furnished  only  by  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  Somers,  in  a 
speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence  and  the  wisdom  were 
greatly  admired,  placed  the  question  in  the  true  light.  He 
set  forth  strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  jealousy  and  par- 
simony of  the  representatives  of  the  people  exposed  the  coun- 
try. But  anything,  he  said,  was  better  than  that  the  King 
and  the  Peers  should  engage,  without  hope  of  success,  in  an 
acrimonious  conflict  with  the  Commons.  Tankerville  spoke 
with  his  usual  ability  on  the  same  side.  Nottingham  and  the 
other  Tories  remained  silent;  and  the  bill  passed  without  a 
division. 

By  this  time  the  King's  strong  understanding  had  master- 
ed, as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a  struggle,  to  master,  his  rebel- 
lious temper.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fulfil  his  great 
mission  to  the  end.  It  was  with  no  common  pain  that  he  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  dis- 
banding bill.  But  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  to  resort  to  his  veto.  For,  if  the  bill  had  been  reject- 
ed, the  army  would  have  been  dissolved,  and  he  would  have 
been  left  without  even  the  seven  thousand  men  whom  the 
Commons  were  willing  to  allow  him.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  comply  with  the  wish  of  his  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  them  a  weighty  and  serious  but  friendly  admo- 
nition. Never  had  he  succeeded  better  in  suppressing  the 
outward  signs  of  his  emotions  than  on  the  day  on  which  he 
carried  this  determination  into  effect.  The  public  mind  was 
much  excited.  The  crowds  in  the  parks  and  streets  were 
immense.  The  Jacobites  came  in  troops,  hoping  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  reading  shame  and  rage  on  the  face  of  him  whom 
they  most  hated  and  dreaded.  The  hope  was  disappointed. 
The  Prussian  Minister,  a  discerning  observer,  free  from  the 
passions  which  distracted  English  society,  accompanied  the 
royal  procession  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Westminster  Hall. 
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sented,  thanking  Lim  for  his  gracious  speech  and  for  his  ready 
compliauee  witli  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  assuring  him 
that  his  grateful  Commons  would  never  forget  the  great  things 
which  ho  had  done  for  the  country,  would  never  give  him 
cause  to  think  them  unkind  or  undutiful,  and  would,  on  all 
occasions,  stand  by  him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which  miglit  well  raise 
misgivings  in  tlie  minds  of  those  who  had  voted  for  reduc- 
Dcathofthe  ^"g  ^^^  national  means  of  defence.  The  Electoral 
prinie'of  Ba-  P^DLce  of  Bavaria  was  no  more.  The  Gazette  which 
^"^  announced  that  the  Disbanding  Bill  had  received 

the  royal  assent  informed  the  public  that  he  was  dangerously 
ill  at  Brussels.  The  next  Gazette  contained  the  news  of  his 
death.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  all  who  were 
anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had  learned  with  joy  that 
he  had  been  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  That  the  boy 
just  entering  upon  life  with  such  hopes  should  die,  while  the 
wretched  Charles,  long  ago  half  dead,  continued  to  creep 
about  between  his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an  event  for 
which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  life,  the 
minds  of  men  were  altogether  unprepared.  A  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  great  question  now  seemed  impossible.  France  and 
Austria  were  left  confronting  each  other.  Within  a  month 
the  whole  Continent  might  be  in  arms.  Pious  men  saw  in 
this  stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  terrible,  the  plain  signs  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  God  had  a  controversy  with  the  nations. 
Nine  years  of  fire,  of  slaughter,  and  of  famine  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  reclaim  a  guilty  world ;  and  a  second  and  more 
severe  chastisement  was  at  hand.  Others  muttered  that  the 
event  which  all  good  men  lamented  was  to  be  ascribed  to  un- 
principled ambition.  It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if, 
in  that  age,  so  important  a  death,  happening  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  had  not  been  imputed  to  poison.  The  father  of  the 
deceased  Prince  loudly  accused  the  ( 'ourt  of  Vienna ;  and  the 
imputation,  though  not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence, 
was  during  some  time  believed  l)y  the  vulgar. 

The  ])oliticians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  imagined  that  now  at 
length  the  Parliament  would  listen  to  reason.    It  seemed  that 
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even  the  conntrj  gcntli;men  must  btgUi  to  coiiteniplutc  t 
probaliility  of  an  alarming  crisis.  The  mercliauts  i>f  tlie  lioyal 
Eseliaiigt',  miR'li  bettor  acquainted  tLan  the  country  gentle- 
inoa  with  foreign  lauds,  and  luueh  more  accustuiucd  than  the 
country  gentlemen  to  take  large  views,  were  iu  great  agita- 
tion. Nobody  could  niiBtakc  the  beat  of  lliat  wonderful  piilso 
which  had  recently  begun,  and  has  during  five  generations  con- 
tinued, to  indicate  the  variations  of  the  body  politic.  "When 
Littleton  was  chosen  speaker,  the  etiieks  rose.  When  it  was 
|-esolved  that  the  army  slionld  be  redueed  to  seven  thousand 
men,  the  stocks  fell.  When  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince 
WH8  known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  subst-nptione  to  a  new 
loan,  which  the  Commons  had,  from  mere  spite  to  Montague, 
dctunnined  to  raise  on  conditions  uf  which  he  disapproved, 
came  in  very  slowly.  The  signs  of  a  resction  of  feeling  were 
dlscvniible  both  In  and  out  of  Parliament.  Many  men  arc 
alarmists  by  constitution.  Trcnchard  and  Howe  had  fright- 
ened most  men  by  writing  and  talking  abont  the  danger  to 
which  liberty  and  projierty  would  be  exposed  if  the  govern- 
ment wore  allowed  to  keep  a  large  body  of  Janizaries  in  pay. 
That  danger  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  those  people  who  must 
always  l>e  afraid  of  something,  as  they  could  no  longer  be 
afntid  of  a  standing  army,  l)egan  to  be  afraid  of  the  Frencli 
King.  There  was  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion:  and 
no  part  of  statesmanship  is  more  important  than  the  art  of 
taking  the  tide  of  public  opinion  at  the  turn.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  William  showed  himself  a  master  of  that  art, 
Cnt  on  the  present  occasion  a  sentimoni,  in  itself  amiable 
and  respectable,  led  Inm  to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of 
his  whole  life.  Had  he  at  this  conjuncture  again  earnestly 
pressed  on  the  ITonses  the  importimce  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them  an  additional 
numl>cr  of  English  troops,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might 
have  carried  his  point;  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  failed, 
there  wonid  have  been  nothing  ignuniinious  in  his  failnre. 
Unlia|)|>ily,  instead  of  raising  a  great  public  question,  on  which 
he  was  in  the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding, and  on  which  he  might  have  been  defeated  withont 
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any  loss  of  dignity,  he  chose  to  raise  a  personal  question,  on 
which  he  was  in  the  wrong,  on  which,  right  or  wrong,  he  was 
sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on  which  he  could  not  be  beaten  with- 
out being  degraded.  Instead  of  pressing  for  more  English 
regiments,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch 
guards  permission  to  remain  in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper  House.  A  res- 
olution was  moved  there  to  the  effect  that  the  Lords  would 
gladly  concur  in  any  plan  that  could  be  suggested 
cu^ionofthe  for  retaining  the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade, 
army  question.  ,j,j^^  niotiou  was  Carried  by  fifty -four  votes  to  thir- 
ty-eight. But  a  protest  was  entered,  and  was  signed  by  all 
the  minority.  It  is  remarkable  that  Devonshire  was,  and  that 
Marlborough  was  not,  one  of  the  Dissentients.  Marlborough 
had  formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  keenness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  he  had  attacked  the  Dutch.  But  he 
had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  court,  and  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  large  salary  from  the  civil  list.  lie  was  in  the 
House  on  that  day ;  and  therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have 
voted  with  the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  generally 
been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  King  and  the  Junto.  But 
on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  troops,  Hartington  in  one  House, 
and  his  father  in  the  other,  were  intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  murmuring  among  the 
Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  most  unparliamentary  to  pass  a 
bill  one  week,  and  the  next  week  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning that  bill.  It  was  true  that  the  bill  had  been  passed 
before  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  known  in  Lon- 
don. But  that  unhappy  event,  though  it  might  be  a  good 
reason  for  increasing  the  English  army,  could  be  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  principle  that  the  English  army  should 
consist  of  Englishmen.  A  gentleman  who  despised  the  vul- 
gar clamor  against  professional  soldiers,  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  Somers's  Balancing  Letter,  and  who  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  twenty  or  even  thirty  thousand  men,  might  yet  well 
ask  why  any  of  those  men  should  be  foreigners.  "Were  our 
countrymen  naturally  inferior  to  men  of  other  races  in  any 
of  the  qualities  which,  under  proper  training,  make  excellent 
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Soldiers  f  That  aaanredly  was  not  the  opinion  of  tlie  Prince 
who  had,  at  the  head  of  Onnond'e  Life  guards,  driven  the 
French  honseliold  troops,  till  then  iiiviucible,  hack  over  the 
ruins  of  Neerwindeu,  and  whose  mg\v  eje  and  applauding 
voice  had  followed  Cutts'e  grenadiers  up  tlie  glacis  of  Namur. 
I3itter-spirited  malcontents  muttered  that,  since  there  was  iio 
honorable  service  which  could  not  be  as  well  performed  by 
the  natives  of  the  realm  as  by  aliea  mercenaries,  it  might 
well  be  suqiccted  that  the  King  wanted  bis  alien  mercenaries 
for  some  service  not  liouorable.  If  it  were  necessary  to  repel 
a  French  invasion  or  to  put  down  an  Irish  insurrection,  the 
lilucs  and  the  Buffs  would  stand  by  bim  to  the  death.  But 
if  his  object  were  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  his 
Parliament  and  uf  the  cry  of  his  |)eople,  be  might  well  appre- 
hend that  Knglisb  ewoitls  and  uiuskctB  would,  at  tlie  mxi^i, 
fail  him,  as  they  bad  failed  his  fatbcr-iu-law,  and  might  well 
wish  to  surroand  himself  with  men  who  were  not  of  our  blood, 
who  bad  no  reverence  for  our  laws,  and  no  sympathy  with  our 
feelings.  8uch  imputations  could  tiud  credit  with  no  body 
superior  in  intelligence  to  those  clownish  squires  wlio  witli 
difficulty  managed  to  spell  out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  alo. 
Men  of  sense  and  temper  admitlod  that  William  had  never 
sliown  any  disposition  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  which 
he  had  made  with  the  nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were  de- 
praved enough  to  think  of  destroying  the  constitution  by  mil- 
itary violence,  he  was  not  imbecile  enough  fo  imagine  that 
the  Dutch  brigade,  or  five  such  brigades,  would  suffice  for  hia 
purpo^.  Bnt  such  men,  while  they  fully  aciinittcd  him  of 
the  design  attributed  to  him  by  factious  malignity,  could  not 
ac<iuit  bim  of  a  partiality  which  it  was  natural  that  he  shonld 
feel,  bnt  wliich  it  woubl  have  been  wise  iu  him  to  hide,  and 
with  which  it  was  impossible  that  bis  eubjects  should  syinpa- 
tliizc.  lie  ought  to  have  known  that  uotliing  is  more  offen- 
bIvo  to  free  and  proud  nations  than  the  siglit  of  foreign  nni- 
fonns  and  staminrds.  Though  not  much  conversant  with 
books,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  chief  oventa 
in  the  history  of  his  own  illustrious  House;  and  he  could 
bardly  have   been  ignorant   that  hio  great-grandfather  had 
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commenced  a  long  and  glorious  struggle  against  despotism 
by  exciting  the  States-general  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all 
Spanish  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  final  parting  between  the  tyrant  and  the  futui-e  deliverer 
was  not  an  event  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nas- 
sau. "  It  was  the  States,  Sir,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Philip  seized  his  wrist  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Not  the  States,  but  you,  yon,  you !" 

William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  request 
made  by  .himself  in  earnest  and  almost  supplicating  terms 
would  induce  his  subjects  to  indulge  his  national  partiality  at 
the  expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  ministers  could  flat- 
ter him  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  on  this  subject  he 
was  too  much  excited  to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to  the 
Commons  a  message,  not  merely  signed  by  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  form,  but  written  throughout  with  his  own 
hand.  He  informed  them  that  the  necessary  preparations 
had  been  made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who  came  with 
him  to  England,  and  that  they  would  immediately  embark, 
unless  the  House  should,  out  of  consideration  for  him,  be 
disposed  to  retain  them,  which  he  should  take  very  kindly. 
When  the  message  had  been  read,  a  member  proposed  that  a 
day  might  be  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  But 
the  chiefs  of  tlie  majority  would  not  consent  to  anything 
which  might  seem  to  indicate  hesitation,  and  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  The  ministers  were  in  a  false  position.  It 
was  ont  of  their  power  to  answer  Harley  when  he  sarcastical- 
ly declared  that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having  advised 
His  Majesty  on  this  occasion.  If,  he  said,  those  gentlemen 
had  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  re- 
main in  the  kingdom,  they  would  have  done  so  before.  There 
had  been  many  opportunities  of  raising  the  question  in  a 
perfectly  regular  manner  during  the  progress  of  the  Disband- 
ing Rill.  Of  those  opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit  to 
avail  himself;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  reopen  the  question. 
Most  of  the  other  members  who  spoke  against  taking  the 
message  into  consideration  took  the  same  line,  declined  dis- 
cussing points  which  might  have  been  discussed  when  the 
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DUbaiidiijg  Bill  wais  before  Uie  Uoiibg,  ami  deulared  merely 
ttmt  they  cuuld  not  culiseiit  to  aiiytliing  bo  uiiiiarliatiieutaty 
na  ilie  rei^unliiij^  of  an  act  which  had  ju^t  been  paeeed.  iliit 
thiii  way  of  dealing  with  the  tncs^gc  wu6  far  too  inUd  and 
iiiodenito  to  eatifify  the  iinjdacnhlo  malice  of  Ilowo.  In  his 
courtly  days  he  hiid  vehemently  called  on  the  King  to  Uie 
the  Dntch  for  tho  pnr|)o60  of  ijnelliny  the  insiihordiuation 
of  tlie  English  regiineiits,  "  None  but  the  IJutch  troops,"  he 
said,  "  are  to  bo  triieled."  lie  wus  now  not  ;tg!iiinii'd  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  those  very  iJntch  troops  and  the  Popish 
Kernes  whom  James  had  bronght  over  from  Mun^ter  and 
C'onnanght  to  enslave  our  island.  The  general  feeling  was 
such  that  tho  previous  i{uestiun  was  earried  without  a  divi^ 
ion.  A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  draw  np 
an  uddrc^  explaining  the  reasons  wliieh  made  it  impossible 
for  the  House  to  comply  with  Uis  MnjciityV  wigh.  At  the 
next  sitting  tlie  Committee  rejKtrted  :  and  on  the  report  there 
was  an  animated  debate.  The  friends  of  the  govuiTimurit 
thonglit  tho  proposed  address  offcueive.  The  moat  re6j>ect- 
iiblo  members  of  tho  majority  felt  that  it  would  1*  nngmee- 
fnl  to  aggntvate  by  harsh  language  the  pain  which  ranst  be 
unused  by  their  conscientions  ojipi-sition  to  the  King's  wislics. 
Some  strong  expressions  were  therefore  softened  down ; 
some  courtly  phrases  were  inserted:  but  the  House  refused 
to  omit  one  sentence  which  almost  repronclifnlly  reminded 
the  King  that  in  his  memorable  Declaration  of  ICSS  he  had 
promised  to  send  back  all  the  foreign  forces  as  soon  as  he 
had  cffL-cted  the  dellvenmcv  of  this  country.  The  division 
Was,  however,  very  close.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
sevon  votett  for  omitting  this  passage,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  for  retaining  it.* 

■  I  riuiltt  whHbcr  Ihrro  ho  ciunl  a  Mnlettce  of  iforle  English  tbau  Uial  oa 
■hich  ihn  House  dliiilcd.  It  ii  uol  mereif  lneleg:itDl  aix)  iingnmniatlcal,  blit  i» 
eriilmllf  tbo  work  at  >  mill  of  pimlHl  UDdersUndlug — probnllr  of  Ilatlify.  "It 
li,  air,  lo  joui  Infal  l^xntnoiM  nn  unspMkiLle  grief  Ibat  >n7lhiug  ibuulil  be  ttkli 
hj  Tnur  H«jMt;i'«  mMMgo  tn  whicli  ihcy  cannot  cAnNDt,  iritbaut  doing  TfaUuM 


tn  that  oinitltuiion  Voir  MajiHilT  < 


thai  ilmiN  ii 


T  lA  rtitoTp  anil  prewrrc-,  and  dM,  M 


r  p»« 


II  ilivlaretion,  pmiuLii'  that  all  thate  foreign  lomv*  nhlch 


I  ilinulil  he  aent  Im-k," 
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The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole  Ilouse.  William's 
answer  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for  hnn,  in  the  unfort- 
unate position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  to  return.  It 
showed  that  he  was  deeply  hurt ;  but  it  was  temperate  and 
dignified.  Those  who  saw  him  in  private  knew  that  his  feel- 
ings had  been  cruelly  lacerated.  His  body  sympathized  with 
his  mind,  llis  sleep  was  broken.  His  headaches  tormented 
him  more  than  ever.  From  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  his  friends,  and  who  had  failed  him  in 
the  recent  struggle,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  displeas- 
ure. The  lucrative  see  of  Worcester  was  vacant;  and  some 
powerful  Whigs  of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it  for 
John  Hall,  Bisliop  of  Bristol.  One  of  the  Foleys,  a  family 
zealous  for  the  Kevolution,  but  hostile  to  standing  armies, 
spoke  to  the  King  on  the  subject.  "  I  will  pay  as  much  re- 
spect to  your  wishes,"  said  William,  "as  you  and  youi*s  have 
paid  to  mine."  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph  was  translated  to 
Worcester. 

The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to  march  to  the 
coast.  After  all  the  clamor  which  had  been  raised  against 
them,  the  populace  witnessed  their  departure  mther  with  sor- 
row than  with  triumph.  They  had  been  long  domiciled  here; 
they  had  been  honest  and  inoffensive ;  and  many  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  English  wives  and  by  yonng  children 
who  talked  no  language  but  English.  As  they  traversed  the 
capital,  not  a  single  shout  of  exultation  was  raised  ;  and  they 
were  almost  everywhere  greeted  with  kindness.  One  rude 
spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  remark  that  Hans  made  a 
much  better  figure,  now  that  he  had  been  living  ten  years  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  than  when  he  first  came.  "A  pretty  fig- 
ure you  would  have  made,"  said  a  Dutch  soldier, "  if  we  had 
not  come."  And  the  retort  was  generally  applauded.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  reavsonable  to  infer  from  the  signs  of 
public  sympathy  and  good-will  with  which  the  foreignei*s  were 
dismissed  that  the  nation  wished  them  to  remain.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  they  were  going  that  they  were  regarded  with 
favor  by  many  who  would  never  have  seen  them  relieve  guard 
at  Saint  James's  without  black  looks  and  muttered  curses. 
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Side  by  Biile  with  the  di&ciission  about  the  land-force  had 
bveii  proceciiing  a  (liecussioii,  ^-arcely  less  anittiatutJ,  about  the 
N»i»i  »rtniiii-  i'»val  adiniuistration.  The  chief  luiuieter  of  uia- 
ntniioa.  j.j|,g  ^.^  ,j  ^^11  wlioLii  it  Lad  oiicc  becii  ueeicBB  and 
even  porilune  to  attack  in  the  Commons.  It  was  to  no  pui- 
posu  that,  in  l(il>3,  grnvu  charges,  resting  on  grave  evidence, 
hhd  been  biMiight  against  tlie  Kniisell  w)io  had  lioncinuit'd  at 
Lu  Hoguti.  The  namo  of  liudiioll  uctvd  as  a  sjicll  on  all  who 
loved  English  freedom.  The  name  of  I.a  Ilogue  acted  as  a 
fipell  ou  all  who  were  proud  of  tlic  glory  uf  the  Kagtish  anus. 
The  accutiationtt,  unexamined  and  niirefuted,  were  cuiiternptu- 
oubly  flung  aside ;  and  tlie  tlninkH  of  the  House  were  voted 
to  the  accused  commander  without  one  dissentient  voice. 
But  times  had  ciianged.  The  admiral  still  had  zealous  parti- 
sans; but  tht!  fume  of  his  exploits  hod  lost  tJieir  ghiss;  pvo- 
plo  in  general  wvre  quick  to  discern  bis  faults ;  and  hia  fanltJi 
wi-ru  but  too  discernible.  That  he  had  carried  ou  a  traitoroua 
correspondence  with  Saint  (iennains  had  nut  Ijcen  proved, 
and  had  bceu  pronounced  by  the  representutivee  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  a  foul  calumny.  Yet  the  inipulation  had  left  a 
etain  on  his  nntne.  ilis  arrogant,  insolent,  and  <^nara'lsotnu 
temper  made  him  an  object  of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing 
wealth  made  him  an  objixtt  uf  envy.  AVbut  his  official  merits 
and  demurite  really  were  it  U  not  easy  to  discover  througlt 
the  mist  made  np  of  facllons  abuw  and  factions  panegyric. 
One  set  of  writci-s  described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of  all 
the  plundercn;  uf  the  {Kior,  ovei-taxod  nation.  Another  set  as- 
serted that  under  him  th©  ships  were  lietter  built  and  rigged, 
the  crews  were  belter  disciplined  and  better  tempered,  tlio 
biscuit  was  Iwtler,  the  beer  waa  Ijettor.  the  slops  were  better, 
than  under  any  of  his  predewssors ;  and  yet  that  the  charge 
to  the  public  WHS  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels  wore 
unsoawortliy.  when  the  sailors  were  riotous,  when  the  food 
was  alive  with  vermin,  when  the  drink  ta.sted  like  tan-pickle, 
and  when  the  clothes  and  haunnocks  were  rotten.  It  may, 
however,  I>e  observed  that  tlie»«  two  representations  arc  not 
inconsisteut  with  each  other;  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  both  are,  to  a  great  extent,  trne.     Orford  was 
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covetous  and  unprincipled;  but  ho  had  great  professional 
skill  and  knowledge,  great  industry,  and  a  strong  will.  lie 
was  therefore  a  useful  servant  of  the  State  when  the  interests 
of  the  State  were  not  opposed  to  his  own :  and  this  w^as  more 
than  could  be  said  of  some  who  had  preceded  him.  He  was, 
for  example,  an  incomparably  better  administrator  than  Tor- 
rington.  For  Torrington's  weakness  and  negligence  caused 
ten  times  as  much  mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  w^hen  Or- 
ford  had  nothing  to  gain  by  doing  what  was  wrong,  he  did 
what  was  right,  and  did  it  ably  and  diligently.  Whatever 
Torrington  did  not  embezzle  he  wasted.  Orford  may  have 
embezzled  as  much  as  Torrington ;  but  he  wasted  nothing. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  navy.  This  Committee 
sat  at  intervals  during  more  than  three  months.  Orford's 
administration  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and  very  narrow- 
ly escaped  a  severe  censure.  A  resolution  condemning  the 
manner  in  which  his  accounts  had  been  kept  was  lost  by  only 
one  vote.  There  were  a  hundred  and  forty  against  him,  and 
a  hundred  and  forty-one  for  him.  When  the  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  another  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
stigma  upon  him.  It  was  moved  that  the  King  should  bo 
requested  to  place  the  direction  of  maritime  affaire  in  other 
hands.  There  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Noes.  With  this  victory,  a  victory  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  defeat,  his  friends  were  forced  to  be 
content.  An  address  setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the 
naval  department,  and  beseeching  King  William  to  correct 
them,  was  voted  without  a  division.  In  one  of  those  abuses 
Orford  was  deeply  interested.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  the 
lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  It  was  evidently 
improper  that  two  offices,  one  of  w^iich  was  meant  to  be  a 
check  on  the  otlior,  should  be  united  in  the  same  person ;  and 
this  the  Commons  represented  to  the  King. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  establishments 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons  so  much  during  the 
session  that,  until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand,  little  was  said 
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about  the  reeiimption  of  the  crown  grants.  Bnt.  juet  be- 
fore the  LHtiJ-tiix  Uill  was  sent  iip  to  the  Lnnls,  a 

fiKhfor-     elauee  was  aiidcd  to  it  by  which  acven  Cummissioii- 

ers  were  enipowereil  to  take  account  of  rhe  y>n'p- 
erty  forfeited  in  Ireland  during  the  late  troubles.  The  selec- 
tion of  those  CoiuhjissionerB  the  Ilouse  reserved  to  itself. 
Every  member  was  directed  to  bring  a  list  containing  the 
iiuinus  of  seven  pereone  who  were  not  aieinbi^i-B;  and  the 
seven  names  which  appeared  iu  the  greatest  number  of  lists 
were  inserted  in  the  bill.  The  result  of  the  btdlot  was  un- 
favorable to  the  government.  Four  of  the  seven  on  whom 
the  clioii-c  fell  were  conuectwl  with  the  opposition;  and  one 
of  them,  Trenchard,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  pam- 
phleteer who  hioU  been  during  many  months  employed  itt 
raising  a  cry  against  the  aj-niy. 

The  Land-tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  it,  was  car- 
ried to  the  Upper  House.  The  Peers  complained,  and  not 
without  ri'^ason,  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  inuy,  they 
paid,  be  very  pi-oper  that  Commissioners  should  be  apjiointed 
by  Act  of  t'urliament  to  take  account  of  the  forfeited  proi> 
erty  in  Ireland.  But  they  should  bo  appointed  by  a  separate 
act.  Then  we  should  be  able  to  make  amendments,  to  ask 
for  c<mferenccs,  to  give  and  receive  explanations.  The  Land- 
tax  Bill  we  cannot  amend.  We  may,  indued,  reject  it :  but 
we  cannot  reject  it  without  sliaking  pnblic  credit,  witliont 
leaving  the  kingdom  defenceless,  withoot  raising  a  mutiny  in 
the  navy.  The  Lords  yieldeti,  but  not  without  a  protest 
which  was  eigned  by  some  strong  Whigs  and  some  strong 
Tories  The  King  was  even  more  displeased  than  tlie  Peers. 
'•  This  Commission,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  private  letters, "  will 
give  plenty  of  trouble  next  winter."  It  did,  indeed,  give  more 
trouble  than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and  brought  the  nation  nearer 
Uian  it  has  ever  since  R-en  to  the  verge  of  another  revolution. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  Iwen  voted.  The  spring  was 
brightening  and  blooming  into  summer.  The  lords  and 
PfWfloHni" of  s*!"''"^  ^"'"P  sick  of  London;  and  the  Kitig  was 
i'*ri>v~nt.  jjpjj  Qf  England.  On  the  fourth  day  of  May  ha 
prorogued  the  Houses  with  a  speech  very' different  from  the 
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speeches  with  wliich  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dismissing 
the  preceding  Parliament,  lie  uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks 
or  praise.  He  expressed  a  hope  tliat,  wlien  they  should  meet 
again,  they  would  make  effectual  provision  for  the  public 
safety.  " I  wish,"  these  were  his  concluding  words,  "no  mis- 
chief may  happen  in  the  mean  time."  The  gentlemen  who 
tlironged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wrath,  and,  as  they  could  not 
take  immediate  vengeance,  laid  up  his  reproaches  in  their 
hearts  against  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  Houses  had  broken  up ;  but  there  was  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  King  could  set  out  for  Loo.     He  did  not 

yet  perceive  that  the  true  way  to  escape  from  his 
miiiLHtry  and     dimculties  was  to  form  an  entirely  new  ministry 

possessmg  the  conndence  of  the  majority  which 
had,  in  the  late  session,  been  found  so  unmanageable.  But 
some  partial  changes  he  could  not  help  making.  The  recent 
votes  of  the  Commons  forced  him  seriously  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  impossible  that 
Orford  could  continue  to  preside  at  that  Board  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  offered  his 
option.  His  own  wish  was  to  keep  the  Treasurership,  which 
was  both  the  more  lucrative  and  the  more  secure  of  his  two 
places.  But  it  was  so  strongly  represented  to  him  that  he 
would  disgrace  himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the  sake 
of  gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he  was,  ought  to  have 
been  beneath  his  consideration,  that  he  determined  to  remain 
at  the  Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  made  entitled  him  to  govern  despotically 
the  department  at  which  he  had  been  persuaded  to  remain. 
But  he  soon  found  that  the  King  was  determined  to  keep  in 
his  own  hands  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  the 
Junior  Lords.  One  of  these  Lords,  especiall}',  the  First  (Com- 
missioner hated,  and  was  bent  on  ejecting,  Sir  George  Rooke, 
who  was  ^rem.ber  of  Parliament  for  Portsmouth.  Kooke  was 
a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  had,  therefore,  though  r-  Tory 
in  politics,  been  suffered  to  keep  his  place  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Wliig  Junto.  Orford  now  complained  to  the 
King  that  liooke  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  factious 
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opfH>8itiun  wliicli  liad  given  so  iiiiicL  troiibli',  ami  had  lent  tho 
weight  of  his  profeasiunal  and  official  authority  tu  the  accu- 
siitione  which  hail  been  broiiii;ht  against  ihe  naval  administra- 
tion. The  King  spoke  to  ICooke,  who  declared  that  Orfoi'd 
had  been  niisinfwnued.  "I  haw  a  great  respect  for  my 
Lord ;  and  on  proper  occasions  I  have  not  failed  to  express 
it  in  pahlic.  There  have  certainly  been  abuses  at  tho  Adttu- 
ralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend.  When  those  abuses  have 
been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  have 
sat  silent.  Hut,  whenever  any  |>ei'sona1  attack  has  been  made 
on  my  Lord,  I  have  done  him  the  best  service  that  I  could.*' 
Wilham  was  satisfied,  and  thonght  tliat  Orfoi'd  should  have 
been  eatiiitied  too.  But  that  huughly  and  perverse  nature 
could  be  eontent  willi  nothing  but  absolute  dominion.  He 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  retract 
it.  He  said  that  he  could  be  of  no  use.  It  would  be  easy 
to  supply  his  place;  and  hh  successors  sliould  have  his  best 
wishes.  Ho  then  retired  to  the  country,  wliere,  as  was  re- 
ported, and  may  easily  bti  believed,  he  vented  hia  ill-humor 
in  furious  invectives  against  tlio  King.  The  Treasurcrship  of 
the  Navy  waa  given  to  the  S]>eaker  Littleton.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  clmnteter  and  of  some 
experience  in  business,  became  First  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty, 

Other  changes  were  made  at  tlie  same  time.  There  hud 
during  some  time  been  really  no  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. LeciU,  indeed,  was  «till  called  Lord  PreBidont^  and,  ta 
smdi,  took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation ;  but  he  had 
not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  hia  office  since  the  proeeca- 
tion  inatituted  against  him  by  the  Commons  in  K>i)5  had  been 
Buddenly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the  evidence  of 
hia  guilt  at  once  legally  defective  and  morally  complete.  It 
seems  strange  that  »  statesman  of  eminent  ablHty,  who  liad 
been  twice  Prime  Minister,  should  have  wished  to  hold,  by 
so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a  jdniHj  whieh  can  have  had  no  at- 
traction for  him  but  the  salary.  To  that  salary,  however, 
Leeds  had  clang,  year  after  year;  and  he  now  relinquished 
it  with  a  very  bad  grace.  He  was  sncoeeded  by  Penibi-oko; 
and  the  Privy  Seal  which  Pembroke  laid  down  was  put  into 
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the  hands  of  a  peer  of  recent  creation,  Viscount  Lonsdale. 
Lonsdale  had  been  distinguished  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  had  held  high  office,  but  had  quitted 
public  life  in  weariness  and  disgust,  and  had  passed  several 
years  in  retirement  at  his  hereditary  seat  in  Cumberland.  He 
had  planted  forests  round  his  house,  and  had  employed  Ver- 
rio  to  decorate  the  interior  with  gorgeous  frescos  which  rep- 
resented the  gods  at  their  banquet  of  ambrosia.  Very  rehic- 
tantly,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  and  almost 
angry  importunity  of  the  King,  Lonsdale  consented  to  leave 
his  magnificent  retreat,  and  again  to  encounter  the  vexations 
of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State;  and  the 
seals  which  he  had  held  were  given  to  Jersey,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Paris  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal  and  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  were  moderate  Tories.  The  King  had 
probably  hoped  that,  by  calling  them  to  his  councils,  he 
should  conciliate  the  opposition.  But  the  device  proved  un- 
successful :  and  soon  it  appeared  that  the  old  practice  of  fill- 
ing the  chief  offices  of  state  with  men  taken  from  various 
parties,  and  hostile  to  one  another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected 
with  one  another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  new  state 
of  aifairs ;  and  that,  since  the  Commons  had  become  possessed 
of  supreme  power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them  from  abus- 
ing that  power  with  boundless  folly  and  violence  was  to  in- 
trust the  government  to  a  ministry  which  enjoyed  their  con- 
fidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes  in  the  great  of- 
fices of  state,  a  change  in  which  he  took  a  still  deeper  inter- 
est was  taking  place  in  his  own  household.  He  had  labored 
in  vain  during  many  months  to  keep  the  peace  between  Port- 
land and  Albemarle.  Albemarle,  indeed,  was  all  courtesy, 
good -humor,  and  submission:  but  Portland  would  not  be 
conciliated.  Even  to  foreign  ministers  he  railed  at  his  rival 
and  complained  of  his*  master.  The  whole  court  was  divided 
between  the  competitors,  but  divided  very  unequally.  The 
majority  took  the  side  of  Albemarle,  whose  manners  were 
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lupulur,  I 


tvidcntly   , 


Cii.  XXIV. 
Poit- 


growiiig. 
land's  few  adherents  were  persons  wtio,  like  him,  hud  already 
made  their  fortunes,  and  who  did  not  therefore  think  it  worlli 
their  while  to  transfer  their  homage  to  n  new  patron.  One 
of  these  persons  tried  to  ouUst  i'rior  in  Portland's  faction, 
but  with  very  little  success.  "  Excnse  uie,"  said  tlie  poet,  *•  if 
I  follow  yonr  example  and  my  Lord's.  My  Lord  is  a  model 
to  ns  all;  and  you  have  imitated  him  to  good  purpose.  He 
retires  with  half  &  million.  You  have  large  grants,  a  lucra- 
tive employment  in  Holland,  a  fine  honse.  I  have  nothing; 
of  the  kind.  A  court  is  like  tliose  fushionatile  churches  into 
which  we  have  looked  at  Paris.  Those  who  have  received 
the  benediction  art!  instantly  away  to  the  Opera-house  or  the 
Wood  of  Boulogne.  Those  who  have  not  received  the  bene- 
diction are  preying  and  elbowing  each  other  to  get  near  the 
altar.  Yon  and  my  Lord  have  got  your  blessing,  and  are 
quite  righ'  to  take  yourselves  off  with  it.  I  have  not  been 
blest,  and  must  tight  my  way  up  as  well  ns  I  can."  Prior's 
wit  was  his  own.  But  his  worldly  wisdom  was  connnou  to 
him  wilh  multitudes;  and  the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted 
to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lieuten- 
ants of  counties,  neglected  Portland  and  tried  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Albemarle. 

By  one  pereon,  however,  Portland  was  etill  assiduously 
courted;  and  that  person  was  the  King.  Nothing  was  omit- 
ted which  ronid  soothe  an  irn'tatcd  mind.  Sometimes  Wil- 
liam argnod,  expostulated,  and  implored  during  two  hours  to- 
gether. But  lie  found  tlie  comrade  nf  his  youth  an  altered 
man,  anreaeonable.  obstinate,  and  disrespectful  even  before 
the  pnblic  eye.  The  Prussian  minister,  an  obstTvuut  and  im- 
partial witness,  declared  that  his  hair  had  more  than  once 
stood  on  end  to  see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which  the  aeiv 
vant  Impelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the  master.  Over  and 
over  William  invited  his  old  friend  to  take  the  old  ai^ustum- 
ed  seat  in  his  royal  coach,  tliat  seat  which  Prince  George  him- 
self had  never  been  peniiitted  to  invade;  And  the  invitation 
was  over  and  over  declined  in  a  way  which  would  have  lieen 
thought  uncivil  even  liotwecu  erinals.     A  sovereign  conid 
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not,  without  a  culpable  sacrifice  of  his  personal  dignity,  per- 
sist longer  in  such  a  contest.  Portland  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw from  the  palace.  To  Heinsius,  as  to  a  common  friend, 
William  announced  this  separation  in  a  letter  which  shows 
how  deeply  his  feelings  had  been  wounded.  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  I  have  suffered.  I  have  done  on  my  side  every- 
thing that  T  could  do  to  satisfy  him ;  but  it  was  decreed  that 
a  blind  jealousy  should  make  him  regardless  of  everything 
that  ought  to  have  been  dear  to  him."  To  Portland  himself 
the  King  wrote  in  language  still  more  touching.  "I  hope 
that  you  will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key  of 
office.  I  shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  attendance. 
But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often  as  possible.  That 
will  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you  have 
caused  me.  For,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  help 
loving  you  tenderly." 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  immense  estates 
scattered  over  half  the  shires  of  England,  and  a  hoard  of  ready- 
money,  such,  it  was  said,  as  no  other  private  man  in  Europe 
possessed.  His  fortune  still  continued  to  grow.  For,  though, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  he  laid  out  large  sums  oji 
the  interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his  gardens,  and  on 
his  aviaries,  his  other  expenses  were  regulated  with  strict  fru- 
gality. His  repose  was,  however,  during  some  years  not  unin- 
terrupted. He  had  been  trusted  with  such  grave  secrets,  and 
employed  in  such  high  missions,  that  his  assistance  was  still 
frequently  necessary  to  the  government ;  and  that  assistance 
was  given,  not,  as  formerly,  with  the  ardor  of  a  devoted  friend, 
but  with  the  exactness  of  a  conscientious  servant.  He  still 
continued  to  receive  letters  from  William ;  letters  no  longer, 
indeed,  overflowing  with  kindness,  but  always  indicative  of 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  question  which 
Spanish  sue-  ^^^^  hecu  f or  a  time  settled  in  the  previous  autumn 
cession.  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^  J  whicli  had  been  reopened  in  the  spring 

by  the  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris,  Lewis  directed 
Tnllard  to  sound  William  as  to  a  new  treaty. 
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Tlic  first  thuiight  whit-h  occurred  to  William  waa  that  it 
iniglit  be  possible  to  jmt  the  Elet?tor  of  Bavaria  in  hie  son's 
place.  But  this  suggestion  \rns  ooMly  received  at  Versaillee, 
and  not  witliont  reason.  If,  indeed,  the  yonng  Francis  Jo- 
Bcpli  had  lived  to  succeed  Charles,  and  had  then  died  a  minor 
without  issue,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different.  Then 
the  Elector  would  have  been  actually  administering  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Spanish  monarehy,  and,  supported  hy  Franee, 
England,  and  the  United  Provinces,  might  without  much  dif- 
ficulty have  continued  to  rnle  as  King  the  empire  whieli  he 
had  begun  to  rule  as  Kegent.  lie  would  have  had  also,  not 
indeed  a  right,  but  something  which  to  the  vulgar  would  liavo 
looked  like  a  right,  to  be  his  son's  heir.  Xow  he  was  alto- 
gether nnconnectcd  with  Spain,  No  more  reason  could  be 
given  for  selecting  him  to  t>e  the  Catholic  King  tlian  for  se- 
lecting the  Margrave  of  Baden  or  the  (irand-duVe  of  Tus- 
cany. Something  was  said  ahont  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy, 
and  something  abont  the  King  of  Portugal ;  but  to  boththcro 
were  iuBurmonntable  objections.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that 
the  only  choice  was  l)ctwoen  a  French  Prince  and  an  AustH- 
Mi  Princ«;  and  William  learned,  with  agreenhle  surprise,  that 
I/Bwio  might  possibly  be  induced  to  suffer  the  younger  Ardi- 
dnke  to  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It  was  intimated 
at  the  same  time  that  the  House  of  Bourhon  would  ex]>eet,  in 
return  for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival  House  of  IJaps- 
bnrg,  greater  advantages  than  had  been  thonglit  niitlicient 
when  the  Panphin  consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favor  of 
a  candidate  whose  elevation  onuhl  cause  no  jealousies.  What 
I^nHs  demanded,  in  addition  to  the  portion  formerly  assigned 
to  France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  Milanese  he  pro|io8cd 
to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  Dnkc.  To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
this  amngeiiicnt  would  have  been  beneficial,  and  to  the  poo- 
pie  of  Ijorraine  more  beneficial  still.  Tliey  were,  and  had 
long  been,  in  n  singularly  uidiappy  situation.  Lewiti  domi- 
neered over  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  subjects,  and  troubled 
himself  as  little  abont  their  Iiap])incss  as  if  they  had  hecu  his 
eneiniee.  Since  he  exerttised  aa  absolate  a  power  over  them 
as  over  the  Nonnans  and  Burgnndians,  it  was  desirable  that 
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he  should  liave  as  great  an  interest  in  their  welfare  as  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Normans  and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France  William  was  willing  to 
negotiate ;  and  when,  in  June,  1699,  he  left  Kensington  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known  as  the 
Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  adjusted.  The 
great  object  now  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor. 
That  consent,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  been  readily  and 
even  eagerly  giv^en.  Had  it  been  given,  it  might  perhaps 
have  saved  Christendom  from  a  war  of  eleven  years.  But 
the  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time,  strangely  dilatory  and 
irresolute.  It  wiis  in  vain  that  William  and  Heinsius  repre- 
sented the  importance  of  every  hour.  "  The  Emperor's  min- 
isters go  on  dawdling,"  so  the  King  wrote  to  Heinsius, "  not 
because  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  matter,  not  because 
they  mean  to  reject  the  terms,  but  solely  because  they  are  peo- 
ple who  can  make  up  their  minds  to  nothing."  While  the 
negotiation  at  Vienna  was  thus  drawn  out  into  endless  length, 
evil  tidings  came  from  Madrid. 

Spain  and  her  King  had  long  been  sunk  so  low  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  either  to  sink  lower.  Yet  the  politi- 
cal maladies  of  the  monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies  of 
the  monarch  went  on  growing,  and  exhibited  every  day  some 
new  and  frightful  symptom.  Since  the  death  of  the  Bava- 
rian Prince,  the  court  had  been  divided  between  the  Austrian 
faction,  of  which  the  Queen  and  the  leading  ministers  Oro- 
pesa  and  Melgar  were  the  chiefs,  and  the  French  faction,  of 
which  the  most  important  member  was  Cardinal  Pc>rtocarrero, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  length  an  event  which,  as  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  was  not  the  effect  of  a  deeply  meditated 
plan,  and  was  altogether  unconnected  with  the  disputes  about 
the  succession,  gave  the  advantage  to  the  adherents  of  France. 
The  government,  having  committed  the  great  error  of  under- 
taking to  supply  Madrid  with  food,  committed  tlie  still  great- 
er error  of  neglecting  to  perform  what  it  hacf  undertaken. 
The  price  of  bread  doubled.  Complaints  were  made  to  the 
magistrates,  and  were  heard  with  the  indolent  apathy  charac- 
teristic of  the  Spanish  administration  from  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest  grade.  Then  the  populnce  ruse,  attacked  the  Iicmse  of 
Oro|ieea,  poured  by  thonsauds  into  tlie  gi-ciit  cniirt  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  insiBted  on  seeing  the  King.  The  Queen  appeared 
ill  a  balcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  IHe  Majeely  was  asleep. 
Then  the  multitude  Bet  np  a  roar  of  fnry.  "It  is  false;  we 
do  not  b«iieve  you.  We  will  see  him."  "IIo  lias  slept 
too  luii^,"  said  one  threatening  voice;  "and  it  is  high  time 
tliat  he  Bhould  wake."  The  Queen  retired  weeping;  and  Uie 
wretched  bving  on  whose  doiuiniuns  the  enu  never  set  tut* 
tered  to  tlie  window,  bowed  as  he  had  never  bowed  before, 
niutteri-d  some  gracloiis  promises,  waved  a  handkerchief  in 
the  air,  bowed  again,  and  withdrew,  Oropesa,  afraid  of  be- 
ing lorn  to  pieces,  retired  to  his  country-seat,  Mclgar  made 
some  show  of  rceistance,  garrisoned  his  house,  and  menaced 
the  rabble  with  a  shower  of  grenades,  hut  was  soon  forced 
to  go  after  Oropesa:  and  the  supreme  {>ower  passed  to  Poi^ 
tocarrero. 

Fortocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of  whom  we,  ha|>pi- 
ly  for  ns,  have  seeu  very  little,  but  whose  intlueuee  has  been 
the  curse  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  lie  was,  like  Sixtiis 
the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  politician  made  out  of 
an  impious  priest.  Snch  politicians  are  generally  worse  than 
the  worst  of  the  laity,  mom  merciless  than  any  ruffian  that 
can  be  found  in  caiiiiw,  more  dishonest  than  any  pettifogger 
who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The  sanctity  of  their  pn^fession 
has  an  nnsanetifying  influence  on  thom.  The  lessons  of  the 
nuiserj-,  the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed  infidels  some 
traces  of  religion,  which,  in  eeasinis  of  mouruing  and  of  sick- 
ness, become  plainly  discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  sncli  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypo- 
crite who,  during  many  years,  ia  constantly  going  through 
irhat  he  cousidors  as  the  mnmmery  of  preaching,  saying  mass, 
baptizing,  shriving.  When  au  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes 
in  the  Contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally. 
From  the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  elofjitence  to 
einl)ellish  whal  ho  regards  .ts  fables,  from  the  nitar  whence  ho 
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daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes 
who  believe  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from 
the  confessional  where  lie  daily  studies  with  cold  and  scien- 
tific attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of  guilty  consciences,  he 
brings  to  courts  some  talents  which  may  move  the  envy  of 
the  more  cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtiers ;  a  rare 
skill  in  reading  diameters  and  in  managing  tempers,  a  rare 
art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is 
not  safe  to  alfirm  or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are 
two  feelings  which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman 
from  becoming  utterly  depraved  and  despicable  —  domestic 
feeling  and  chivalrous  feeling,  llis  heart  may  be  softened 
by  the  endearments  of  a  family.  His  pride  may  revolt  from 
the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become  a  gentleman. 
But  neither  with  the  domestic  feeling  nor  with  the  chival- 
rous feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown 
excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human  re- 
lations, and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  fashionable  code  of  honor. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  consummate  master  of  his  craft.  To  the  name  of  statesman 
he  had  no  pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his  predecessor 
Ximenes  was  out  of  the  i*ange  not  more  of  his  intellectual 
than  his  moral  capacity.  To  reanimate  a  paralyzed  and  tor- 
pid monarchy,  to  introduce  order  and  economy  into  a  bank- 
rupt treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of  an  aimy  which  had 
become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which  was  perishing  from  mere 
rottenness,  these  were  achievements  beyond  the  power,  be- 
yond even  the  ambition,  of  that  ignoble  nature.  But  there 
was  one  task  for  which  the  new  minister  was  admirably  qual- 
ified, that  of  establishing,  by  means  of  superstitious  terror,  an 
absolute  dominion  over  a  feeble  mind  ;  and  the  feeblest  of  all 
minds  was  that  of  his  unhappy  sovereign.  Even  before  the 
riot  which  had  made  the  cardinal  supreme  in  the  State,  he 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  palace  a  new  confessor 
selected  by  himself.  In  a  very  short  time  the  King's  malady 
took  a  new  form.  That  he  was  too  weak  to  lift  his  food  to 
his  misshapen  mouth,  that,  at  thirty-seven,  he  had  the  bald 
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]icH(l  ami  wHnk]i?tl  face  of  a  man  of  seventy,  tliut  liis  com- 
plexion M-as  tiiniing  from  yellow  to  green,  that  he  freiinently 
fell  down  in  lita  ami  remained  long  ineeiieiljle,  these  were  no 
longer  the  worst  eyinptoma  of  his  malady.  He  had  always 
Iteen  afraid  of  ghoets  and  demons;  and  it  had  long  Iwen  nec- 
essary that  three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  his  rest- 
less bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins.  But  now  ho  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  was  bewitched,  that  he  was  possess- 
ed, that  there  was  a  dovil  within  liim,  that  thoitt  were  devils 
nil  around  him.  He  was  exorcieod  according  to  the  forms 
of  his  Cbureh  ;  bnt  tins  ceremony,  instead  of  quieting  him, 
scared  him  out  of  almost  all  the  little  reason  that  nature  had 
given  him.  in  Ins  misery  and  despair,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
sort to  irregular  modes  of  relief.  Ilis  confessor  brought  to 
conrt  impostors  who  pretended  that  they  could  interrogate 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  Devil  was  called  np,  sworn, 
and  ctauiined.  Thii^  strange  dci>onent  made  oath,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God.  that  His  Catholic  Majesty  was  nnder  a  spell, 
wliicii  had  been  laid  on  bim  many  years  before,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line.  A  drug 
had  l>ecn  compounded  out  of  the  brains  and  kidneys  of  a  hu- 
man corpse,  and  bad  been  administered  in  a  cup  of  chocoUto. 
This  potion  had  dried  np  all  the  sources  of  life;  and  the  beat 
remeiiy  t"  whicli  the  patient  could  now  resort  would  be  to 
swallow  a  1m)w1  of  consecrated  oil  every  morning  before  bi-cak- 
fnst,  irnhappily,  the  autbors  of  this  story  fell  into  oontradic* 
tions  which  they  could  excuse  only  by  throwing  tlic  blame 
on  Satan,  who,  they  said,  was  an  unwilling  witness,  and  a  liar 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  midst  of  the  conjuriiig.  tlie  In- 
(fuisition  CAUic  down  upon  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  Holy  Office  bad  reserved  all  its  terrors  for  such  cases, 
it  would  not  now  have  been  remembered  as  tlic  most  hateful 
judicature  that  was  ever  known  among  civilized  men.  The 
snbaltern  impostors  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  iint  the 
chief  criminal  continued  Ui  be  master  of  the  King  and  of  the 
kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles 
one  mania  succeeded  another.  A  longing  to  pry  into  those 
mysteries  of  the  grave  from  which  human  beings  avert  their 
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thoughts  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  house.  Juana,  from 
whom  the  mental  constitution  of  her  posterity  seems  to  have 
derived  a  morbid  taint,  had  sat,  year  after  year,  by  the  bed  on 
which  lay  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  husband,  apparelled  in 
the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
wear  while  living.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  eccentric  pleas- 
ure in  celebrating  his  own  obsequies,  in  putting  on  his  shroud, 
placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering  himself  with  the  pall, 
and  lying  as  one  dead  till  the  requiem  had  been  sung,  and 
the  mourners  had  departed,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  tomb. 
Phih'p  the  Second  found  a  similar  pleasure  in  gazing  on  the 
huge  chest  of  bronze  in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  laid, 
and  especially  on  the  skull  which,  encircled  with  the  crown 
of  Spain,  grinned  at  him  from  the  cover.  Philip  the  Fourth, 
too,  hankered  after  burials  and  burial-places,  gratified  his  cu- 
I'iosity  by  gazing  on  the  remains  of  his  great-grandfather,  the 
Emperor,  and  sometimes  stretched  hiuiself  out  at  full  length 
like  a  corpse  in  the  niche  which  he  had  selected  for  himself 
in  the  royal  cemetery.  To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now  at- 
tracted by  a  strange  fascination.  Europe  could  show  no  more 
magnificent  place  of  sepulture.  A  staircase  incrusted  with  jas- 
per led  down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escurial  into  an 
octagon  situated  just  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  vault,  im- 
pervious to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold  and  precious  marbles, 
which  reflected  the  blaze  from  a  huge  chandelier  of  silver. 
On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each  in  a  massy  sarcoph- 
agus, the  departed  kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  Into  this  mau- 
soleum the  King  descended  with  a  long  train  of  courtiers,  and 
ordered  the  coffins  to  be  unclosed.  His  mother  had  been  em- 
balmed with  such  consummate  skill  that  she  appeared  as  she 
had  appeared  on  her  death-bed.  The  body  of  his  grandfather 
too  seemed  entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch. 
From  Charles  neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those 
of  his  grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.  But, 
when  the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  misera- 
ble man's  first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted  up  his  dark  existence 
with  one  short  and  pale  gleam  of  happiness,  presented  herself, 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen  apathy  gave 
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way.  "She  is  in  lieaven,'' he  cried;  "and  I  sliall  soon  be 
there  with  herf  and  with  all  the  sj)eed  of  which  his  limbs 
were  cai)able,  he  tottered  back  to  the  npper  air. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Spain  when,  in  the 
autunm  of  1G99,  it  became  known  that,  since  the  death  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France, 
of  England,  and  of  tlie  United  Provinces,  were  busily  engaged 
in  framing  a  second  Treaty  of  Partition.  That  Castilians 
would  be  indignant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  potentate 
meditated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  of  which  Cas- 
tile was  the  head  might  have  been  foreseen,  l^ut  it  was  less 
easy  to  foresee  that  William  would  be  the  chief  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  indignation.  If  the  meditated 
partition  really  was  unjustifiable,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Lewis  was  far  more  to  blame  than  William.  For  it  was 
by  Lewis,  and  not  by  William,  that  the  partition  had  been 
originally  suggested ;  and  it  was  Lewis,  and  not  William,  who 
was  to  gain  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  partition.  Ko- 
bodv  could  doubt  that  William  would  most  gladlv  have  ac- 
ceded  to  any  arrangement  by  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
could  be  preserved  entire  without  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  division  of  that  mon- 
archy solely  for  the  purpose  of  contenting  Lewis.  Neverthe- 
less the  Spanish  ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever  could 
give  offence  to  Lewis,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  offer- 
ing a  gross  indignity  to  William./  The  truth  is  that  their 
pride  had,  as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  close  affinity  with 
meanness.  Thev  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  to  insult  Lewis; 
and  they  believed  that  they  might  with  ])erfect  safety  insult 
William.  Lewis  was  absolute  master  of  his  large  kingdom. 
He  had  at  no  great  divstance  armies  and  fleets  which  one  word 
from  him  would  put  in  motion.  If  he  were  provoked,  the 
white  flaijr  miiifht  in  a  few  davs  be  a<rain  flvin<c  on  the  walls 
of  Barcelona.  His  immense  power  was  contemplated  by  the 
Castilians  with  hope  as  well  as  with  fear.  He,  and  he  alone, 
they  imagined,  could  avert  that  dismemberment  of  which 
they  could  not  bear  to  think.  Perhaps  he  nn'ght  yet  be  in- 
duced to  violate  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  enter- 
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ed  with  England  and  Holland,  if  one  of  his  grandsons  were 
named  successor  to  the  Spanish  throne.  lie  therefore  must 
be  respected  and  courted.  But  William  could  at  that  mo- 
ment do  little  to  hurt  or  to  help.  lie  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  an  army.  lie  could  take  no  step  which  would  re- 
quire an  outlay  of  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  chief  study  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  cross  him  and  to  humble  him.  The 
history  of  the  late  session  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  prin- 
cipally by  inaccurate  reports  brought  by  Irish  friars.  And, 
had  these  reports  been  accurate,  the  real  nature  of  a  parlia- 
mentary struggle  between  the  Court  party  and  the  Country 
party  could  have  been  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  magnates  of  a  realm  in  which  there  had  not,  during  sev- 
eral generations,  been  any  constitutional  opposition  to  the 
royal  pleasure.  At  one  time  it  was  generally  believed  at 
Madrid,  not  by  the  mere  rabble,  but  by  Grandees  who  had 
the  envied  privilege  of  going  in  coaches  and  four  through  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  that  William  had  been  deposed,  that  he 
liad  retired  to  Holland,  that  the  Parliament  had  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  more  kings,  that  a  commonwealth  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  that  a  Doge  was  about  to  be  appoint- 
ed: and,  though  this  rumor  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but 
too  true  that  the  English  government  was,  just  at  that  con- 
juncture, in  no  condition  to  resent  slights.  Accordingly,  the 
Marquess  of  Canales,  who  represented  the  Catholic  King  at 
AVestminster,  received  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong 
language,  and  was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions. 
He  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive  and  im- 
pertinent beyond  all  example  and  all  endurance.  His  master, 
lie  wrote,  had  learned  with  amazement  that  King  William, 
Holland,  and  other  powers — for  the  ambassador,  prudent  even 
in  his  blustering,  did  not  choose  to  name  the  King  of  France 
— were  engaged  in  framing  a  treaty,  not  only  for  settling  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  for  the  detestable  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  whole  scheme 
was  vehemently  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  to  the  law  of  God.     The  ambassador  appealed  from  the 
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King  of  England  to  tlio  Parliament,  to  tlio  nubility,  ami  tu 
tlie  wbole  iiatiuii,  and  concluded  by  giving  notice  tbat  lie 
Bboiild  hy  the  whole  caau  before  the  two  Houses  when  next 
they  met, 

The  style  of  this  pajter  ehowB  liow  eti-ong  an  impreesiou 
had  been  iiiitde  on  foreign  nations  by  the  uufortuunte  events 
of  the  Uto  session.  The  King,  it  was  plain,  was  no  longer 
considered  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  charged 
with  having  committed  a  wrong;  but  he  was  not  asked  to 
make  rcpnration.  He  was  treated  as  a  subordinate  officer 
who  had  been  gnilty  of  an  offence  against  public  law,  and 
waa  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  who,  as 
tlie  real  rulers  of  the  State,  were  bonnd  to  keep  their  eervanla 
in  order.  The  Lords- justices  read  tliis  outrageous  nute  with 
indignation,  and  sent  it  with  all  speed  to  Loo.  Thence  they 
received,  with  efjual  speed,  directions  to  send  Canales  ont  of 
the  country.  Unr  ambassador  wai^  at  the  same  time  recalled 
from  Madrid;  and  nil  diplomatic  intorcoarae  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  was  suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  would  have  cxpreesed  himself 
in  a  le»«  unbecoming  manner,  had  there  not  alreiidy  existed 
a  most  unfurtmiate  quarrel  between  Spain  and  William — 
u  (pinrrel  in  which  William  was  perfectly  blameless,  but  in 
which  the  nnanimous  feeling  of  the  English  Parliament  and 
of  the  English  nation  was  on  the  side  uf  Spain. 

It  is  neceswiry  to  go  back  some  years  foi"  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  quarrel.  Few  portions 
of  our  history  are  more  interesting  or  instructive: 
but  few  have  been  more  obscure  and  distorted  by 
]>BSsion  and  prejudice.  The  story  is  nn  exciting  one;  and  it 
has  generally  been  told  by  writers  whose  jndgment  had  been 
perverted  by  strong  national  partiality.  Their  invectivos 
and  lamentations  have  stilt  to  be  temperately  examined;  and 
it  may  well  lie  doubted  whetlier.  even  now.  after  the  lapse  of 
mure  than  a  century  and  a  half,  feelings  hardly  compatible 
with  temperate  examination  will  not  be  stirred  np  in  many 
jnindfl  by  the  name  of  Darien,  In  truth  thai  name  is  aaeO' 
einled  with  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  recollection  of  then) 
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may  not  unnaturally  disturb  tlie  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and 
sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on  his  country  was 
not  a  mere  visionary  or  a  mere  swindler.  He  was  that  Wil- 
liam Paterson  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with  the 
auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  English  commerce 
and  in  English  finance.  His  plan  of  a  national  bank,  having 
been  examined  and  approved  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
w^ho  sat  in  the  Parliament-house  at  Westminster  and  by  the 
most  eminent  merchants  who  walked  the  Exchange  of  Lon- 
don, had  been  carried  into  execution  with  signal  success.  lie 
thought,  and  perhaps  thought  with  reason,  that  his  services 
had  been  ill  requited,  lie  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  original 
Directors  of  the  great  corporation  which  owed  its  existence 
to  him  ;  but  he  was  not  re-elected.  It  may  easily  be  believed 
that  his  colleagues,  citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  long  ex- 
perience in  the  practical  part  of  trade,  aldermen,  wardens  of 
companies,  heads  of  firms  well  known  in  every  Burse  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  were  not  well  pleased  to  see  among 
them  in  Grocers'  Ilall  a  foreign  adventurer  whose  whole  cap- 
ital consisted  in  an  inventive  brain  and  a  persuasive  tongue. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  weak  enough  to  dislike  him 
for  being  a  Scot :  some  were  probably  mean  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  his  parts  and  knowledge:  and  even  persons  who 
were  not  unfavorably  disposed  to  him  might  have  discovered, 
before  tliey  had  known  him  long,  that,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
he  was  deficient  in  common-sense;  that  his  mind  was  full  of 
schemes  which,  at  the  fii*st  glance,  had  a  specious  aspect,  but 
which,  on  closer  examination,  appeared  to  be  impracticable  or 
pernicious ;  and  that  the  benefit  which  the  public  had  derived 
from  one  happy  project  formed  by  him  would  be  very  dearly 
purchased  if  it  were  taken  for  granted  that  all  his  other  proj- 
ects must  be  equally  happy.  Disgusted  by  what  he  consid- 
ered as  the  ingratitude  of  the  English,  he  repaired  to  the  Con- 
tinent, in  the  hope  that  he  miglit  be  able  to  interest  the 
traders  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire  in  his  plans.  From  the  Continent  he  returned  un- 
successful to  London ;  and  then,  at  length,  the  thought  that 
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lie  iniglit  be  more  justly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  than 
by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen  in  his  mind.  Just  at  this 
time  he  fell  in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltonn,  who  happened  to 
be  in  England.  These  eccentric  men  soon  became  intimate. 
Each  of  them  had  his  monomania ;  and  the  two  monomanias 
suited  each  other  perfectly.  Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  sore,  jealous,  punctilious  patriotism.  His  h'jart 
was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the  poverty,  the  feebleness, 
the  political  insignificance  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  indignities 
which  she  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  her  powerful  and  op- 
ulent neighbor.  When  lie  talked  of  her  wrongs,  his  dark 
meagre  face  took  its  sternest  expression :  his  habitual  frown 
grew  blacker ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  more  than  their  wonted 
tire.  Paterson,  on  the  other  hand,  flrmlv  believed  himself  to 
liave  discovered  the  means  of  making  any  state  which  would 
follow  his  counsel  great  and  prosperous  in  a  time  which,  when 
compared  with  the  life  of  an  individual,  could  hardly  be 
called  long,  and  which,  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a 
moment.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  dishonest.  Indeed,  he  would  have  found  more  difiicultv 
in  deceivin<i:  others  had  he  not  bcijcun  bv  deceiving  himself. 
His  faith  in  his  own  schemes  was  strong  even  to  martyrdom ; 
and  the  elo(juence  with  which  he  illustrated  and  defended 
them  had  all  the  charm  of  sincerity  and  of  enthusiasm.  Very 
seldom  has  any  blunder  committed  by  fools,  or  any  villany 
devised  by  impostors,  brought  on  any  society  miseries  so  great 
as  the  dreams  of  these  two  friends,  both  of  them  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  b(>th  of  them  men  of  parts,  were  destined  to  bring 
on  Scotland. 

In  HWK)  the  pair  went  down  together  to  their  native  coun- 
trv.  The  l^irliament  of  that  countrv  was  then  about  to  meet 
under  the  ])residency  of  Tweeddale,  an  <»ld  ac(iuaintance  and 
conntrv  neiirhbor  of  Fletcher.  On  Tweeddale  the  first  at- 
tack  was  made.  He  was  a  shrewd,  cautions  old  politician. 
Yet  it  slionld  seem  that  he  was  not  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  assailants.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  not  altogether  a  dupe.  The  public  mind  was  at  that  mo- 
ment violently  agitated.     Men  of  all  parties  were  clamoring 
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for  an  inquiry  into  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  There  was  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence 
would  be  stormy.  In  such  circumstances  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  might  think  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  Estates  by  oflEering  an  ahnost  irresisti- 
ble bait  to  their  cupidity.  If  such  was  the  policy  of  Tweed- 
dale,  it  was,  for  the  moment,  eminently  successful.  The  Par- 
liament, which  met  burning  with  indignation,  was  soothed 
into  good -humor.  The  blood  of  the  murdered  Macdonalds 
continued  to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain.  The  schemes  of 
Paterson,  bronglit  forward  under  the  patronage  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  legislature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation.  Men 
spoke  to  him  with  more  profound  respect  than  to  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  His  antechamber  was  crowded  with 
solicitors  desirous  to  catch  some  drops  of  that  golden  shower 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  dispenser.  To  be  seen 
walking  with  him  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  honored  by  him 
with  a  private  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  envia- 
ble distinctions.  He,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  proph- 
ets who  have  deluded  themselves  and  others,  drew  new  faith 
in  his  own  lie  from  the  credulity  of  his  disciples.  His  coun- 
tenance, his  voice,  his  gestures,  indicated  boundless  self-im- 
portance. When  he  appeared  in  public  he  looked — such  is 
the  language  of  one  who  probably  had  often  seen  him — like 
Atlas  conscious  that  a  world  was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the 
airs  which  he  gave  himself  only  heightened  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  inspired.  His  demeanor  was  regarded 
as  a  model.  Scotchmen  who  wished  to  be  thought  wise  look- 
ed as  like  Paterson  as  they  could. 

His  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  the  public  only  by 
glimpses,  was  applauded  by  all  classes,  factions,  and  sects — 
lords,  merchants,  advocates,  divines,  Whigs  and  Jacobites, 
Cameronians  and  Episcopalians.  In  truth,  of  all  the  ten 
thousand  bubbles  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory, 
none  was  ever  more  skilfully  puffed  into  existence;  none 
ever  soared  higher,  or  glittered  more  brilliantly ;  and  none 
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ever  burst  with  a  more  latneiiUible  ex|ilos!oii.  Tliere  was, 
however,  a  eerlaiit  mixture  of  truth  in  the  niagniliceiit  da^'- 
dream  which  produced  such  fatal  effects. 

Scotland  wa?,  indeed,  nut  ble^ed  with  a  mild  climate  or  A 
ffftile  aciil.  But  the  richest  spots  that  had  ever  cxisteil  oil 
the  face  of  the  earth  had  been  sprits  quite  as  little  favored  bj 
nature.  It  was  on  a  bare  rock,  surrounded  by  deep  sea.  that 
the  streets  of  Tyro  were  piled  tip  to  a  dizzy  height.  On  that 
sterile  crag  were  woven  the  roliea  of  Pereian  satraps  and  Sicil- 
ian tyrants:  there  were  fashioned  silver  howls  and  chargers 
for  the  banquets  of  kings  :  and  there  I*omcraiiian  amber  was 
set  in  Lydian  gold  to  adorn  the  necks  of  queens.  In  the 
warehouses  were  collected  the  tine  linen  of  Kgypt  and  tbo 
odorous  gums  of  Arabia ;  the  ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of 
Britain.  In  the  port  lay  fleets  of  great  Hhi|is  which  had 
weathered  the  storms  of  the  Eusine  and  the  Atlantic.  Pow- 
erful and  wealthy  colonies  in  ditttant  parts  of  the  world  looked 
up  with  filial  reverence  to  the  liltle  island  ;  and  despots,  who 
trampled  on  the  laws  and  outraged  the  feeliugs  of  ail  tlio  na- 
tions between  the  IlydaajK-s  and  the  jfiguaii,  condescended  to 
court  the  population  of  that  busy  hive.  At  a  later  i»criod,  on 
a  di'eary  bank  formed  by  the  soil  which  the  Alpine  streains 
Bwejtt  down  to  the  Adriatic,  rose  tlie  palaces  of  Venice. 
Within  a  space  which  wonlrl  not  have  been  thought  large 
ennngh  for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude  Nortiiern  baron  ware 
collected  riches  far  exceeding  those  of  a  Northern  kingdoni. 
In  almost  every  oTie  of  the  private  dwellings  which  fringed 
the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen  plate,  mirroi-s,  jewellery,  top- 
Gstry,  paintings,  carving,  such  as  might  move  the  envy  of 
the  master  of  Ilolyrood.  In  the  arsenal  were  munitions  of 
war  sutHcient  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  whole  powor 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur  of  Venieo 
liad  declined,  another  commonwealth,  still  less  favored,  if  pos- 
sible, by  nature,  had  rapidly  risen  to  a  power  and  opulence 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  contemplated  with  envy  and 
admiration.  On  a  desolate  marsh  overhung  by  fogs  and  ex- 
haling diseases,  a  marsh  where  there  wsa  neither  wood  nor 
stone,  neither  firm  varth  ii'>r  drinkable  water,  a  iii;ir«li  from 
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which  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other  were 
with  difficulty  kept  out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most 
prosiperous  community  in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  was 
collected  within  five  miles  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam 
would  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  Scotland.  And  why  should 
this  be  ?  AVas  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  nature  had 
bestowed  on  the  Phoenician,  on  the  Venetian,  or  on  the  Hol- 
lander, a  larger  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  fore- 
thought, of  self-command,  than  on  the  citizen  of  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow  ?  The  truth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial  life, 
the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed;  perhaps  he  had  never 
been  equalled.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  his  energy 
should  take  a  proper  direction ;  and  a  proper  direction  Pater- 
son  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  extended  and  modified.  Columbus  had  hoped  to 
establish  a  communication  between  our  quarter  of  the  world 
and  India  across  the  great  Western  ocean.  But  he  was  stopped 
by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  The  American  continent,  stretch- 
ing far  north  and  far  south  into  cold  and  inhospitable  regions, 
presented  what  seemed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  prog- 
ress ;  and,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  first  set  foot  on  that 
continent,  Gama  reached  Malabar  bj'^  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  consequence  was  that  during  two  hundred 
years  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  had 
been  carried  on  by  rounding  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa. 
Paterson  now  revived  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  per- 
suaded himself  and  others  that  it  was  possible  to  carry  that 
project  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  country 
the  greatest  emporium  that  had  ever  existed  on  our  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in  America 
some  spot  which  might  be  a  resting-place  between  Scotland 
and  India.  It  was  true  that  almost  every  habitable  part  of 
America  had  already  been  seized  by  some  European  power. 
Paterson,  however,  imagined  that  one  province,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  had  been  overlooked  by  the  short-sighted  cu- 
pidity of  vulgar  politicians  and  vulgar  trader.     The  isthmus 
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vrliidi  joined  tlie  two  great  continents  o£  llie  New  World  re- 
itiaiticd,  according  to  him,  unnpproprinted.  Greut  SpiLiiisIi 
vicero}'altieB,  he  eaid,  l»y  on  the  eftst  and  on  tlie  west ;  but 
the  raouDtaius  and  forests  of  Oarleu  were  abandoned  to  nide 
tribes  whicli  followed  their  own  usages  and  obeyed  their  own 
lirinces,  Uo  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  worhl,  in  what 
ehnrncter  was  not  (|uite  clear.  Sniiie  said  that  he  had  gone 
thither  to  convert  the  Indiuiie,  Hud  some  that  he  had  gone 
thilher  to  rob  the  Spaniards,  lint,  missionary  or  pirate,  he 
had  visited  Danen,  and  had  brought  awiiy  none  but  delight- 
ful recollections.  The  havens,  he  averred,  were  capacious 
and  secure:  the  sea  swanned  with  turtle;  the  country  was 
BO  mountainous  that,  within  nine  degrees  of  the  cjimtor,  tJic 
climate  was  temi>erate ;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
offered  no  impfdiniciit  to  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  construct  roads  along  which  a 
string  of  nuilcs  or  a  wheeled  carriage  might  in  the  cou)«e  of 
a  single  day  {was  from  sea  to  sea.  The  soil  wae,  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  a  rich  black  moiild,  on  which  a  profusion  of 
valuable  herbs  and  fruits  gi'ew  siKintanconely,  and  on  which 
all  the  choicest  prodnctions  of  tropical  regions  might  easily 
he  raised  by  human  industry  and  art;  and  yet  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  earth  had  not  tainted  the  purity  of  the  air. 
('onsidered  merely  as  a  place  of  residence,  the  isthmus  wa*  a 
paradise.  A  colony  placed  there  could  not  fail  to  prosper, 
even  if  it  had  no  wealth  except  what  was  derived  fiittn  agri- 
cnlture.  But  agriculture  was  a  secondary  object  iu  the  colo- 
nization of  Darien.  Let  but  that  precious  neck  of  land  be 
occupied  by  aa  intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  trade  between  India  and  Eu- 
rope must  l>e  drawn  to  that  [loint.  The  tedious  and  perilous 
pHssttgo  round  Africa  wonid  soon  l>e  abandoned.  The  mer- 
chant would  MO  longer  espose  hip  cargoes  to  the  mountainous 
billows  and  capricious  gales  of  the  Antarctic  seas.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  iJarien,  and  the  whole 
voyage  from  Danen  to  the  ricbcst  kingdoms  of  Asia,  would 
be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  before  the  trade-winds  over  bine 
and  sparkling  waters.     The  voyage  back  across  (he  Pacific 
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would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  almost  equally  speedy  and 
pleasant.  Time,  labor,  money  would  be  saved.  The  returns 
would  come  in  more  quickly.  Fewer  hands  would  be  re- 
quired to  navigate  the  ships.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  would  be 
a  rare  event.  The  trade  would  increase  fast.  In  a  short 
time  it  would  double ;  and  it  would  all  pass  through  Darien. 
Whoever  possessed  that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of  the  uni- 
verse— such  were  the  bold  figures  which  Paterson  loved  to 
employ — would  give  law  to  both  hemispheres ;  and  would, 
by  peaceful  arts,  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  estab- 
lish an  empire  as  splendid  as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander. 
Of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest 
and  the  least  considered.  If  she  would  but  occupy  Darien,  if 
she  would  but  become  one  great  free  port,  one  great  ware- 
house for  the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien  might  produce, 
and  for  the  still  greater  wealth  which  would  be  poured  into 
Darien  from  Canton  and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluc- 
cas, from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
she  would  at  once  take  her  place  in  the  first  rank  among  na- 
tions. No  rival  would  be  able  to  contend  with  her  either  in 
the  West  Indian  or  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  The  beggarly 
country,  as  it  had  been  insolently  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
warmer  and  more  fruitful  regions,  would  be  the  great  mart 
for  the  choicest  luxuries — sugar,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  tobac- 
co, the  tea  and  porcelain  of  China,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of 
Karrack,  the  delicious  birds'-nests  of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and 
pepper,  ivory  and  sandal- wood.  From  Scotland  would  come 
all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocade  worn  by  duchesses  at  the 
balls  of  Saint  James's  and  Vei-sailles.  From  Scotland  would 
come  all  the  saltpetre,  which  would  funiish  the  means  of  war 
to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  contending  potentates.  And  on 
all  the  vast  riches  which  would  be  constantly  passing  through 
the  little  kingdom  a  toll  would  be  paid  which  would  remain 
behind.  There  would  be  a  prosperity  such  as  might  seem 
fabulous,  a  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from  the 
peer  to  the  cadie,  would  paitake.  Soon,  all  along  the  now 
desolate  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  villas  and  pleasure- 
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grounds  would  be  as  thick  as  along  the  edges  of  the  Dutch 
canals.  Edinburgh  would  vie  with  London  and  Paris;  and 
the  baillie  of  Glasgow  or  Dundee  would  have  as  stately  and 
well-fumislied  a  miinsiuu,  iind  as  Hue  u  gallery  of  pictures,  aa 
any  burgomaster  of  Anisterduni. 

This  tnagnitieent  plan  was  at  first  but  partialiy  disclosed  to 
the  public.  A  colony  was  to  be  pluntcd;  a  vast  trade  was 
to  be  opened  between  both  the  ludiee  aud  Scotland:  but  the 
name  of  Dariun  was  as  yet  pronounced  only  in  whispers  by 
I'iitcrsou  and  by  Iiis  most  cfjntidential  friends,  lie  hud,  how- 
ever, shown  enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  desires. 
]  [ow  well  he  snceeedc<l  in  inspinng  others  with  his  own  feel- 
ings is  snfiiciently  proved  by  the  memorable  act  to  which 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  gnve  tlic  Itoyal  sanetioii  oil  the 
26th  of  June,  lti95.  By  this  act,  some  persons  who  were 
named,  and  such  other  persons  as  should  jiiin  with  them,  were 
formed  into  a  corporation,  which  was  to  be  named  the  Com- 
pany of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  tlio  Indies.  The 
amount  of  the  capital  to  be  employed  was  not  lixod  by  law; 
but  it  was  provided  that  one-half  of  the  stock  at  least  must 
be  held  by  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no  stock 
which  had  been  originally  held  hy  a  Scotchmiin  resident  in, 
Scotland  should  ever  be  transferred  to  any  hut  a  Scotchman 
resident  in  Scotland.  An  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  waa 
granted  to  tho  Company.  All  goods  imported  by  the  Com- 
pany wore,  during  twenty-one  years,  to  be  duty  free,  with  the 
exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and  tobacoo 
grown  on  the  Comjmny's  own  plantations  were  exempted 
from  all  taxation.  Every  member  and  every  servant  of  the 
Company  wits  to  ho  privileged  against  impressment  and  ar- 
rest. If  any  of  these  privileged  persons  was  impressed  or 
arretted,  the  Company  was  authorized  to  release  him,  and  to 
demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil  and  of  the  military 
power.  The  Company  was  authorizt^d  to  take  poaseBsion  of 
nnoeenpiod  territories  in  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Am«ri- 
oa,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to  build  towns  and  forts,  to 
impose  t:ixcs,  nnil  to  provide  magnzinee,  anns,  and  ammnni- 
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tion,  to  raise  troops,  to  wage  war,  to  conclude  treaties ;  and 
the  King  was  made  to  promise  that,  if  any  foreign  State 
should  injure  tlie  Company,  he  would  interpose,  and  -would, 
at  the  public  charge,  obtain  reparation.  Lastly,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  order  to  give  greater  security  and  solemnity  to 
this  most  exorbitant  grant,  the  whole  substance  of  the  act 
should  be  set  forth  in  Letters  Patent  to  which  the  Chancellor 
was  directed  to  put  the  Great  Seal  without  delay. 

The  letters  were  drawn :  the  Great  Seal  was  aflBxed :  the 
subscription-books  were  opened:  the  shares  were  fixed  at  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling  each ;  and  from  the  Pentland  Firth 
to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a  hundred  pounds 
was  impatient  to  put  down  his  name.  About  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid  up.  This 
may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to  those  who  re- 
member the  bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1845,  and  would  assured- 
ly not  have  suflSced  to  defray  the  charge  of  three  months  of 
war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  marvellous  when  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the  Scotch  people  volunta- 
rily contributed  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  substance  than  any  other  people  ever,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  voluntarily  contributed  to  any  commer- 
cial undertaking.  A  great  part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor 
and  rude  as  Iceland  now  is.  There  were  five  or  six  shires 
which  did  not  altogether  contain  so  many  guineas  and  crowns 
as  were  tossed  about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a  single 
goldsmith  in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  nobles  had  very  lit- 
tle ready  money.  They  generally  took  a  large  part  of  their 
rents  in  kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  domains,  to 
live  plentifully  and  hospitably.  But  there  were  many  es- 
quires in  Kent  and  Somersetshire  who  received  from  their 
tenants  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke  of 
Gordon  or  a  Marquess  of  Atholl  drew  from  extensive  prov- 
inces. The  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such 
as  would  iiave  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate  who 
thouGfht  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe  in 
the  kitchen  of  an  English  manor-house.  Even  in  the  fertile 
Merse  there  were  parishes  of  which  the  minister  received 
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unly  fnnii  four  to  eiylit  pounds  sterliug  iu  casli.  Tlie  otIjctHi 
income  of  tlie  Lord  Prusident  of  llie  Court  of  Seseiou  whb 
only  live  hundred  a  j"ear;  that  of  the  Loi-d-justice  Clerk  only 
four  huiidri^d  ii  yeikr.  Tlic  land-tax  of  tlic  whole  kingdom 
was  fixed  some  years  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  at  little 
more  than  half  the  land-tax  of  the  single  eonnty  of  Norfolk. 
Four  hundred  thousand  imnnds  probably  bore  as  great  a  ratio 
to  the  wealtli  of  Scotland  then  us  forty  millions  would  bear 
now. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Darien  Company  deserves 
to  be  examined.  The  number  of  share-holders  was  about 
fourteen  hundred.  The  largest  quantity  of  stoek  registered 
in  one  name  was  three  tlions!ind  pounds.  The  beads  of  tliroe 
noble  houses  took  three  thousand  pounds  each — the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  tlie  Duke  of  Queerisbury,  and  Lord  IWhaVuii,  k 
man  of  ability,  spirit, and  patriotieui,  who  had  entered  into  the 
design  with  vtithusiasin  not  inferior  to  that  of  Fietchor.  Ar- 
gyle  held  fifteen  bmidred  pounds.  John  Ualryinple,  but  too 
well  known  ag  the  Miieter  of  Stair,  had  juet  succeeded  to  1ii« 
father's  title  and  estate,  and  was  now  Viscount  Stair,  lie 
put  down  his  name  for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of 
Scotch  peers  who  sRbscrihed  waa  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  City  of  Edinbui-gli,  in  its  eorpomte  capacity,  took  three 
thousand  pounds,  the  City  of  Glasgow  tliree  thousand,  the 
City  of  Perth  two  thousand.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
Bulwcrlbera  contributed  only  one  hundred  or  two  hundivd 
pounds  each.  A  very  few  divines  who  were  settled  in  the 
capital  or  in  other  large  towns  were  able  to  purchase  shares. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  nioro  than  one 
professional  man  whose  paternal  anxiety  led  bini  to  lay  out 
probably  all  his  hardly  earned  savings  in  purchat^ing  a  hnn- 
dred-pound  share  for  each  of  hip  children.  If,  indeed,  Pat- 
erson's  pretlictious  had  been  verified,  bupH  a  share  would,  ae- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  that  age  and  conntry,  have  been  a 
handsome  portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer  or  a  surgeon. 

That  the  Scotch  arc  a  people  eminently  intelligent,  wary,  , 
resolute,  and  sclf-puesessGd,  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  < 
observation.    That  tliey  are  a  people  peculiarly  liable  to  dan-  l 
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gerous  fits  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the  imagination,  is 
less  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  not  less  true.  The  whole 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Paterson  had  acquired 
an  influence  resembling  rather  that  of  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion — that  of  a  Mohammed,  that  of  a  Joseph  Smith  — 
than  that  of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind  faith  in  a  religion, 
fanatical  zeal  for  a  religion,  are  too  common  to  astonish  us. 
But  such  faith  and  zeal  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
transactions  of  the  money-market.  It  is  true,  that  we  are 
judging  after  the  event.  But  before  the  event  materials  suf- 
ficient for  the  forming  of  a  sound  judgment  were  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  cared  to  use  them.  It  seems  incredible  that 
men  of  sense,  who  had  only  a  vague  and  general  notion  of 
Paterson's  scheme,  should  have  staked  everything  on  the  suc- 
cess of  that  scheme.  It  seems  more  incredible  still  that  men 
to  whom  the  details  of  that  scheme  had  been  confided  should 
not  have  looked  into  any  of  the  common  books  of  history  or 
geography  in  which  an  account  of  Darien  might  have  been 
found,  and  should  not  have  asked  themselves  the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony  in 
the  heart  of  her  Transatlantic  dominions.  It  was  notorious 
that  she  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isthmus  on  specious, 
nay,  on  solid  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been  the  fii*st  discov- 
erer of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A  Spaniard  had  built  a  town  and 
established  a  government  on  that  coast.  A  Spaniard  had,  with 
great  labor  and  peril,  crossed  the  mountainous  neck  of  land ; 
had  seen  rolling  beneath  him  the  vast  Pacific,  never  before 
revealed  to  European  eyes ;  had  descended,  sword  in  hand, 
into  the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and  had  there  solemnly  taken 
possession  of  sea  and  shore  in  the  name  of  the  CroAvn  of 
Castile.  It  was  true  that  the  region  which  Patei'son  described 
as  a  paradise  had  been  found  by  the  first  Castilian  settlers  to 
be  a  land  of  misery  and  death.  The  poisonous  air,  exhaled 
from  rank  jungle  and  stagnant  water,  had  compelled  them  to 
remove  to  the  neighboring  haven  of  Panama;  and  the  Eed 
Indians  had  been  contemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their 
own  fashion  on  the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still 
considered,  and  might  well  be  considered,  by  Spain  as  her 
v.— 28 
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trnuts   of  iimriiss,  of 


own.  In  many  coiiutiies  tliere  ■ 
iiiountain,  of  forest,  in  wlucli  gove 
wortli  wltilg  tu  he  at  tliu  expciisu  uf  maintaining  urilcr,  and  in 
wliich  rude  tribes  enjoyed  liy  Qonnivance  a  kind  of  indepeii- 
dence.  It  was  nut  nL>ecsf<Hiy  for  the  members  of  tlie  Coin- 
\tHny  uf  Heulland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  to  look 
very  far  for  un  B.vaniple,  In  some  highland  districle,  not 
mure  than  a  hundrctl  wile^s  from  Kdiuburgh,  dwelt  clans 
which  liad  alwaj's  regai-dod  the  anthority  of  King,  Parlia- 
ment, Privy  Council,  and  Court  of  Session  quite  as  little  as 
the  aboriginal  population  of  Darion  regarded  tlie  authority 
of  the  Spanish  Vicemya  and  Aiidiencue.  Yet  it  would  surely 
havo  boon  thought  an  oiitrageuua  violation  of  public  law  in 
the  King  of  f^pain  to  takv  possession  uf  Appin  and  lAtchahcr. 
And  woidd  it  be  a  less  outrageous  violation  of  public  law  in 
the  Scottf  to  et-izu  on  a  province  in  the  very  centre  of  his  pus- 
eessions,  on  the  plea  that  tliis  province  was  in  the  same  slato 
in  which  Appin  and  Iiochaber  had  l)eeii  during  centurieel 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Paterson's  scheme;  and  yet  it  was 
loss  nnjnst  than  impolitic.  Torpid  as  Spain  had  become, 
tliere  was  still  one  point  on  which  »hc  was  exquisitely  scnn- 
tive.  The  slightest  eucroacliniont  of  any  uther  European 
])Ower  even  on  the  outsku-ts  of  her  American  dominions  snf- 
licod  to  disturb  her  repose  and  to  brace  her  paralyzed  nerves. 
To  imagine  that  she  woulil  tamuly  suffer  adventurers  from 
one  of  the  most  insigniticant  kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  to 
form  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  her  empire,  within  a  day's 
sail  of  I'ortoliello  on  one  side  and  of  Carthagena  on  the  other, 
was  hidicruusly  absurd.  She  would  have  Iwen  just  as  likely 
to  let  tliem  take  possession  of  the  Escurial.  It  was,  there- 
fore, evident  that,  before  the  new  C'om[)any  conld  even  bc$pn 
its  commercial  operations,  there  Inust  be  a  war  with  Bgiaiii, 
mid  a  complete  triumph  over  Spain.  What  means  had  the 
Company  of  waging  such  a  war.  and  what  chance  of  udiieT- 
ing  snch  a  triumph  i  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in 
time  of  peace  was  between  sixty  and  ficventy  thousand  ay 
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Spain,  it  is  trne,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and  Le- 
panto.  But,  even  in  her  decay,  she  possessed  in  Europe  re- 
sources which  exceeded  thirty-fold  those  of  Scotland ;  and  in 
America,  where  the  struggle  must  take  place,  the  dispropor- 
tion was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were 
doubtless  in  wretched  condition.  But  there  were  Spanish 
fleets ;  there  were  Spanish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which 
sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to  the  neighborhood  of  Darien, 
and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Darien  back  to  Seville,  were 
in  tolerable  condition,  and  formed,  by  themselves,  a  consider- 
able armament.  Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line, 
nor  a  single  dock-yard  where  such  a  ship  could  be  built.  A 
marine  sufficient  to  overpower  that  of  Spain  must  be,  not 
merely  equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An  armed  force 
suflicient  to  defend  the  Isthmus  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru  must  be  sent  over  five 
thousand  miles  of  ocean.  What  was  the  charge  of  such  an 
expedition  likely  to  be?  Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  gener- 
ation, wrested  a  West  Indian  island  from  Spain  :  but  in  order 
to  do  this,  Oliver,  a  man  who  thoroughly  undei*stood  the  ad- 
ministration of  war,  who  wasted  nothing,  and  who  was  excel- 
lently served,  had  been  forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on 
his  navy  alone,  twenty  times  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  since  his  days,  war  had  been  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the 
charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom  Paterson  was  bent 
on  provoking.  And  what  assistance  was  she  likely  to  have 
from  abroad  ?  Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial  empire  and  the 
narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain  were  regarded  with  an  evil 
eye  by  more  than  one  great  maritime  power.  But  there  was 
no  great  niaritime  power  which  would  not  far  rather  have 
seen  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pficific  in  the 
hands  of  Spain  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Darien  Company. 
I^wis  could  not  but  dread  whatever  tended  to  aggrandize  a 
state  governed  by  William.  To  Holland  the  East  India  trade 
was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She  had  been  the  chief  gainer 
bv  the  discoveries  of  Gama ;  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
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she  would  do  all  tliat  could  be  dotio  by  crnft,  and,  if  net 
were,  by  vloteiice,  ratbcr  than  suffer  any  nval  to  be  to  her 
what  she  had  been  lo  Venice.  England  remained ;  and  Pat- 
ereoa  was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  that  Diiglaiid 
might  be  induced  to  leud  her  powerful  aid  to  the  Company. 
Ue  and  Lord  Belliaven  repaired  to  London,  opened  au  office 
iu  Clement's  Lune,  funned  a  Board  of  Directors  auxiliary  to 
the  Central  Board  of  Edinburgh,  and  invited  the  capitaHsta 
of  the  Royal  Exehangc  to  Biihseiibe  for  the  stock  whieli  had 
not  been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  reBidont  in  Scotland.  A 
few  moneyed  men  were  allured  by  the  bait:  but  the  clamor 
of  the  City  was  loud  and  menacing;  and  from  the  City  a 
feeling  of  indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country.  In 
this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  largo  mixture  of  evil. 
National  antipathy  operated  on  sonic  minds,  religious  antipa- 
thy on  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anger 
which  Paterson's  schemes  e.\cited  throngbont  the  south  of 
the  island  was,  in  the  main,  just  and  reawinable.  Though  it 
was  not  yet  generally  known  in  what  precise  spot  his  colony 
was  to  be  planted,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  intoudcd 
to  occnpy  some  part  of  America ;  and  there  could  be  as  littlo 
doubt  that  such  occupation  would  be  re^iste*!.  There  would 
be  a  maritime  war ;  and  such  a  war  Sc<itland  had  no  means 
of  carrying  on.  The  state  of  her  finances  was  sncli  that  she 
innst  be  quite  unable  to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of 
moderate  size.  Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three  months, 
she  would  have  neither  money  nor  credit  left.  These  things 
were  obvious  to  every  coffee-house  politician;  and  it  was  im- 
poeeible  to  believe  that  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of  men 
•o  able  and  well  Informed  as  some  who  sat  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  In  one  way  only 
could  the  conduct  of  these  schemers  \.k  explained.  They 
meant  to  make  a  dnpe  and  a  too!  t>f  the  Soutliron.  The  two 
British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connected,  physically  and 
politically,  that  it  was  scarcely  jMissible  for  one  of  them  to  be 
»t  ]>eace  with  a  power  with  which  the  other  was  at  war.  If 
Ihc  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a  ipmrrcl,  England  nnist. 
from  ivgnrd  to  her  own  dignity,  which  was  bound  up  with 
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liis,  support  him  in  it.  She  was  to  be  tricked  into  a  bloody 
and  expensive  contest  in  the  event  of  which  she  had  no  inter- 
est ;  nay,  into  a  contest  in  which  victory  would  be  a  greater 
calamity  to  her  than  defeat.  She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth 
and  the  lives  of  her  seamen,  in  order  that  a  set  of  cunning 
foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by  which  she  would  be 
the  chief  sufferer.  She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces 
for  the  Scotch  corporation  ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that 
her  merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her  customers  decoyed 
away,  her  exchequer  beggared.  There  would  be  an  end  to 
the  disputes  between  the  Old  East  India  Company  and  the 
New  East  India  Company;  for  both  companies  would  be 
ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs  of  revenue  would  be 
dried  up  together.  What  would  be  the  receipt  of  the  Cus- 
toms, what  of  the  Excise,  when  vast  magazines  of  sugar,  rum, 
tobacco,  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks,  muslins,  all  duty 
free,  should  be  formed  along  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
of  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  border  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Esk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ?  What  army,  what  fleet, 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  government 
and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland 
should  be  turned  into  one  great  smuggling  establishment? 
Paterson's  plan  was  simply  this,  that  England  should  first 
spend  millions  in  defence  of  the  trade  of  his  Company,  and 
should  then  be  plundered  of  twice  as  many  millions  by 
means  of  that  very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  was  soon  echoed  by 
the  legislature.  AVhen  the  Parliament  met  for  the  first  time 
after  the  general  election  of  1695,  Rochester  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lords  to  the  constitution  and  designs  of  the  Com- 
pany. Several  witnesses  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  gave 
evidence  which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  House. 
'*  If  these  Scots  are  to  have  their  way,"  said  one  peer,  "  I  shall 
go  and  settle  in  Scotland,  and  not  stay  here  to  be  made  a 
beggar."  The  Lords  resolved  to  represent  strongly  to  the 
King  the  injustice  of  requiring  England  to  exert  her  power 
in  support  of  an  enter}>rise  which,  if  successful,  must  be  fatal 
to  her  commerce  and  to  her  finances.     A  representation  was 
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drawn  lip  ami  communicated  to  tlie  Commons.  Tim  Cwm- 
inoiia  eiigerly  euiicurred,  and  comi>limented  llie  Peera  on  tlie 
promptitude  with  wliicli  their  Lordships  had,  ou  tlua  occusioii, 
8tood  forth  to  profet't  tlio  public  interests.  The  two  Houses 
went  np  together  to  Kensington  with  the  address.  William 
had  been  Biider  the  walls  of  Naniur  when  the  Act  for  incor- 
porating the  Company  had  been  touched  with  his  sceptre  at 
Kdinburgh,  and  had  known  nothing  about  that  act  till  his 
attention  bad  been  called  to  it  by  the  clamor  uf  his  English 
subjects.  He  now  said,  in  plain  tei-nis,  that  he  Lad  been  ill 
served  iri  Scotland,  but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a  remwdy 
for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice.  The  Loi-d 
High  Commissioner  Twoeddale  and  Secretary  Johnstone  were 
i  111  mediately  dismissed.  But  the  act  wliicU  had  been  poseud 
by  their  management  still  continued  to  be  law  in  Scotland; 
nor  was  it  in  their  muster's  power  to  undo  what  they  had  done. 
The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the  tlirone. 
They  instituted  un  im^niry  into  the  proi-eedings  of  the  Scotch 
Company  in  London.  Belhaven  made  his  escape  to  his  own 
country,  and  was  tliere  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Scrgeant^t- 
arms.  Hut  I'atfirson  and  some  of  his  confederates  were  se- 
verely examined.  It  soon  npiieared  that  the  Board  which  wm 
sitting  in  Clement's  Ijjne  had  di-ne  things  which  wore  cei^ 
tainly  imprudent  and  perhaps  illegal.  The  Act  of  Ineorpoi*- 
tion  empowered  the  diret^tons  to  take  and  to  administer  to 
their  8erv,ants  an  oath  of  fidelity.  Bnt  that  act  was  on  the 
south  of  the  Tweed  u  nullity.  Xevcttbeless  the  directors 
had,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  London,  taken  and  adminis- 
tered this  oath,  and  had  thus,  by  iinplieation.  asiR-rted  that  tbfl 
powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  legislature  of  Scotland  ac- 
comimnied  them  to  England.  It  was  resolveil  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  that  they 
should  1)0  im|*i-ached.  A  committee  was  apjHiinted  to  fninie 
articles  of  impeachment;  but  the  task  proved  a  difficult  one; 
and  the  proHveution  was  suffered  to  drop,  not  however  till  the 
fvw  English  capitalists  who  had  at  first  been  friendly  to  Pat- 
erson's  project  had  been  terrilied  into  rt'iiouneing  .ill  connec- 
tion with  him. 
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Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Paterson  ought  to  have  seen 
that  his  project  could  end  in  nothing  but  shame  to  himself 
and  ruin  to  his  worshippers.  From  the  first  it  had  been  clear 
that  England  alone  could  protect  his  Company  against  the 
enmity  of  Spain ;  and  it  w^as  now  clear  that  Spain  would  be 
a  less  formidable  enemy  than  England.  It  was  impossible 
that  his  plan  could  excite  greater  indignation  in  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  or  in  the  House  of  Trade  at  Seville, 
than  it  had  excited  in  London.  Unhappily  he  was  given  over 
to  a  strong  delusion ;  and  the  blind  multitude  eagerl}'  fol- 
lowed their  blind  leader.  Indeed,  his  dupes  were  maddened 
by  that  which  should  have  sobered  them.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster,  proceedings  just 
and  reasonable  in  substance,  but  in  manner  doubtless  harsh 
and  insolent,  had  roused  the  angry  passions  of  a  nation,  feeble 
indeed  in  numbers  and  in  material  resources,  but  eminentlj" 
high-spirited.  The  proverbial  pride  of  the  Scotch  was  too 
much  for  their  proverbial  shrewdness.  The  votes  of  the 
English  Lords  and  Commons  were  treated  w^ith  marked  con- 
tempt. The  populace  of  Edinburgh  burned  Rochester  in 
effigy.  Money  was  poured  faster  than  ever  into  the  treasury' 
of  the  Company.  A  stately  house  in  Milne  Square,  then  the 
most  modern  and  fashionable  part  of  Edinburgh,  was  pur- 
chased, and  fitted  up  at  once  as  an  office  and  a  warehouse. 
Ships  adapted  both  for  war  and  for  trade  were  required  :  but 
the  means  of  building  such  ships  did  not  exist  in  Scotland ; 
and  no  firm  in  the  south  of  the  island  was  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  contract  which  might  not  improbably  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  as  an  impeachable  oflFence.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  dock-yards  of  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  At  an  expense  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  a 
few  vessels  were  procured,  the  largest  of  which  would  hai'dly 
have  ranked  as  sixtieth  in  the  English  navy ;  and  with  this 
force,  a  force  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  pirates  of  Sallee  in 
check,  the  Company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  mari- 
time powers  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1698  that  all  was  readv  for 
the  expedition  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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TLe  naiiiber  yf  seamen  and  colonists  wlio  cniliarked  at  Leitli 
was  twelve  liundi-ud.  (_)f  tlio  coluiiiiatd  mnuy  nuic  younger 
sons  of  honorable  famUk>B,  or  officei«  who  liiid  been  dishaiidud 
since  the  peace.  It  wou  im|iossiblu  to  tind  room  for  all  who 
were  desirous  of  eniigmting.  It  is  said  that  some  pernons 
who  had  vainly  applied  fur  a  passage  hid  thwnselves  in  dark 
corners  about  the  ships,  and,  wlien  discovered,  refused  to  de- 
part, clung  to  the  Hgging,  iiud  were  at  last  taken  on  shoi-e  by 
main  force.  This  infatuation  is  the  more  extraordinary  he- 
cause  few  of  Uie  adventurers  knew  to  what  place  they  were 
going.  All  that  was  quite  certain  was  that  a  colony  was  to 
be  planted  somewhere,  and  to  be  uflinud  Caledonia.  The  gen- 
ural  opinion  was  that  the  fleet  would  steer  for  some  part  of 
ttio  coast  of  America.  But  this  opinion  was  not  universal. 
At  the  Butch  embassy  iu  Saint  James's  Square  there  was  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  the  now  Caledonia  would  be  founded 
among  those  Eastern  spioc  islands  with  which  Amsterdam 
had  long  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  intrnsted  to 
a  Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presbyterian  chaplains  and  a  pre- 
centor were  on  boai-d.  A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  whicti  was 
afterward  the  subject  of  mudi  mirtli  to  the  enemies  of  tlie 
Company — slippers  innumerable,  four  tliousand  periwigs  of  all 
kinds,  from  plain  bobs  to  those  magnificent  structures  which, 
in  that  age,  towered  high  above  the  foreheads  and  descended 
lo  the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion,  bales  of  Scotch  woollen  stuffs 
which  nobody  within  the  tropics  could  wear,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  Knglish  Dibics.  wliidi  neither  Spaniard  nor  Indian 
could  read.  Paterson,  tliished  with  pride  and  hope,  not  only 
accoiiipHiiiud  the  ex))cdition,  but  took  with  him  liis  wife,  a 
comely  dame,  whose  heart  he  had  won  in  London,  where  alie 
liod  prcsideil  over  one  of  the  great  coSco-houses  in  the  neigh- 
iHjrhood  of  the  lEoyal  Exchange.  At  length,  on  the  twenty- 
tifth  of  July,  the  ships,  followed  by  many  tearful  eyes,  and 
commended  to  Heaven  in  many  vain  prayers,  sailed  out  of 
the  i«tuary  of  the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the  Antip- 
odes now  is;  and  tlie  adventurers  suffered  much.     The  ra* 
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tions  were  scanty :  there  were  bitter  complaints  both  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  meat ;  and  when  the  little  fleet,  after  pass- 
ing round  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched  at  Madeira,  those 
gentlemen  who  had  fine  clothes  among  their  baggage  were 
glad  to  exchange  embroidered  coats  and  laced  waistcoats  for 
provisions  and  wine.  From  Madeira  the  adventurers  ran 
across  the  Atlantic,  landed  on  an  uninhabited  islet  lying  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  took  possession  of  this  des- 
olate spot  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  set  up  a  tent,  and 
hoisted  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Soon,  however,  they 
were  warned  off  by  an  officer  who  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas 
to  inform  them  that  they  were  trespassing  on  the  territory 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.  They  proceeded  on  their  voyage, 
having  obtained  the  services  of  an  old  buccaneer  who  knew 
the  coast  of  Central  America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they 
anchored,  on  the  first  of  November,  close  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  One  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  country  soon 
came  on  board.  The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  were  stark  naked :  but  he  was  distin- 
guished by  a  red  coat,  a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an  old 
hat.  He  had  a  Spanish  name,  spoke  Spanish,  and  affected  the 
grave  deportment  of  a  Spanish  don.  The  Scotch  propitiated 
Andreas,  as  he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat  blazing 
with  gold  lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  lyould  trade  with 
them,  they  would  treat  him  better  than  the  Castilians  had  done. 
A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  went  on 
shore,  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  named  it 
Caledonia.  They  were  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  small 
peninsula  about  three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  determined  to  fix  here  the  city  of  New  Edin- 
burgh, destined,  as  they  hoped,  to  be  the  great  emporium  of 
both  Indies.  The  peninsula  terminated  in  a  low  promontory 
of  about  thirty  acres,  which  might  easily  be  turned  into  an 
island  by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench  was  dug;  and  on 
the  ground  thus  separated  from  the  main -land  a  fort  was 
constructed :  fifty  guns  were  placed  on  tlie  ramparts ;  and 
within  the  enclosure  houses  were  speedily  built  and  thatched 
with  palm-leaves. 
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Negotiatiune  were  opened  with  the  cliieflaius,  as  lliey  were 
cfillud,  who  governed  the  neighboring  tribes.  Among  those 
savage  rulers  were  found  as  ineatinble  a  cupidity,  as  watcUfitl 
a  jealousy,  and  as  punctilious  a  pride,  as  among  the  jjotentates 
wlioee  disputes  had  seemed  likely  to  mulct!  llie  Congress  of 
Ryswiclt  eternal.  One  prince  hated  the  Spaniards  because  » 
fine  rifle  lind  been  tnkea  away  from  him  by  the  Guvenior  of 
Portobello,  on  the  plea  that  siicli  a  weajion  was  too  good  for 
It  red  man.  Another  loved  the  Spaniards  beeanse  they  had 
given  him  a  stick  tipped  with  silver.  On  the  whole,  the  new- 
comers succeeded  in  making  friends  of  the  aboriginal  race. 
One  mighty  monarch,  tbc  Lewis  the  Great  of  the  Isthmus, 
who  wore  with  pride  »  cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk 
and  adorned  with  an  ostrich  feather,  seemed  well  inclined  to 
the  strangers,  received  them  hospitably  in  a  palace  bnilt  of 
canes  and  covered  with  palmetto  royal,  and  regaled  them  with 
calabashes  of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed  from  Indian-corn  and  pota- 
toes. Another  chief  set  his  mark  to  a  ti'eaty  of  peace  and  al- 
liance with  the  colony.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Company,  received  with  great  delight  a  commission 
embellished  witli  gold  thread  and  flowcivd  ribbon,  and  swal- 
lowed to  the  health  of  his  new  masters  not  a  few  bumpers  of 
their  own  brandy. 

Meanwhile  th^  internal  government  of  the  colony  was  or- 
ganized according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  directors  at  Kdin- 
burgh.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty : 
each  band  chose  a  representative;  and  tlius  was  formed  an 
assembly  which  took  the  magnificent  name  of  Purliameiit. 
This  Parliament  speedily  framed  a  curious  code.  The  firet 
article  provided  that  the  prcceptg,inatnictionB,  examples,  com- 
mands, and  prohibitiouB  expressed  and  contained  in  the  Uoly 
Scriptnres  should  have  tho  full  force  and  effect  of  laws  in 
Now  Caledonia — an  enactment  which  proves  that  those  who 
drew  it  np  either  did  not  know  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tained, or  did  not  know  what  a  law  meant.  There  is  another 
provision  which  shows  not  less  clearly  how  far  these  legisU- 
ton  were  from  understanding  the  first  princi]>les  of  legiala- 
tiun.    "  Benefits  received  and  good  services  done  shall  olnjv 
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be  generously  and  thankfully  compensated,  whether  a  prior 
bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ;  and  if  it  shall  happen  to  be 
otherwise,  and  the  Benefactor  obliged  justly  to  complain  of 
the  ingratitude,  the  Ungrateful  shall  in  such  case  be  obliged 
to  give  threefold  satisfaction  at  the  least."  An  article  much 
more  creditable  to  the  little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in 
a  community  which  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war,  pro- 
hibits, on  pain  of  death,  the  violation  of  female  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.  The  new  colony  was  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  hatred.  The  Spaniards  began  to  fit  out 
armaments.  The  chiefs  of  the  French  dependencies  in  the 
West  Indies  eagerly  offered  assistance  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
governors  of  the  English  settlements  put  foi*th  proclamations 
interdicting  all  communication  with  this  nest  of  buccaneers. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  vessel  of  fourteen  gims,  which 
was  the  property  of  the  Scotch  Company,  was  driven  on  shore 
by  stress  of  weather  under  the  walls  of  Carthagena.  The  ship 
and  cargo  were  confiscated,  the  crew  imprisoned  and  put  in 
irons.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  com- 
pelled to  sweep  the  streets  and  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 
Others,  and  among  them  the  captain,  were  sent  to  Seville  to 
be  tried  for  piracy.  Soon  an  envoy  with  a  flag  of  truce  ar- 
rived at  Carthagena,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Cal- 
edonia, demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He  delivered 
to  the  authorities  a  letter  threatening  them  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament by  which  the  Company  had  been  created.  The  Cas- 
tilian  governor,  who  probably  knew  that  William,  as  Sover- 
eign of  England,  would  not,  and,  as  Sovereign  of  Scotland, 
could  not,  protect  the  squatters  who  had  occupied  Darien, 
flung  away  both  letter  and  Act  of  Parliament  with  a  gesture 
of  contempt,  called  for  a  guard,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  throwing  the  messenger  into  a  dungeon.  The 
Council  of  Caledonia,  in  great  indignation,  issued  letters  of 
mark  and  reprisal  against  Spanish  vessels.  What  every  man 
of  common-sense  must  have  foreseen  had  taken  place.  The 
Scottish  flag  had  been  but  a  few  months  planted  on  the  walls 
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of  New  Ediiibupjrh ;  and  already  a  war,  which  Sc-otlaud,  with- 
out the  help  of  Eoj^laiid,  was  utterly  uuablu  to  sustain,  liad 
begun. 

iiy  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  mysterious 
voyage  of  the  adventurers  from  the  Forth  had  ended  at  l)a- 
rien.  Tho  Aitibassudor  of  (Ir'  Catholic  King  repaired  to  Ken- 
Bington,  and  complained  bitterly  to  William  of  thitt  nutrageous 
vioiution  of  tho  law  of  nations.  Preparations  were  made  in 
the  Spanish  ports  for  an  c-spi.'dition  against  the  intruders ;  and 
in  no  t*pani*^h  port  were  there  more  fervent  wishes  for  tlie  suc- 
cess of  that  expedition  than  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Bris- 
tol. Ill  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exultation  was  bound- 
less. In  the  i)arish  churches  all  over  the  kingdom  the  min- 
iaters  gave  pnlilic  thanks  to  OckI  for  having  vouch9a.fed  tlins 
far  to  protect  and  bless  the  infant  colony.  At  sumo  places  a 
day  was  set  apart  for  religious  exentises  on  tliis  ueeount.  In 
every  borough  bells  were  nmg;  bonfires  were  lighted;  and 
candles  were  placed  in  tlie  windows  at  night.  During  somo 
months  alt  the  re(>orta  which  arrived  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantie  were  such  as  to  exeito  hope  ami  joy  in  the  north 
of  the  island,  and  alarm  and  envy  in  tho  south.  Tho  colo- 
nists, it  was  asserted,  httd  found  rttrh  gold  mines — minos  in 
which  the  precious  ni<-tal  wan  far  more  abundant  and  in  &  far 
pnrcr  state  than  on  tho  coast  of  Guinea.  Provisions  wore 
plcntifnl.  Tho  niiny  season  bad  nut  proved  unhealthy,  Tlie 
settlement  was  well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  wopo  monnted  on 
the  ramparts.  An  iminenst!  cn)p  of  Indiun-com  whs  expect- 
ed. Tlie  aboriginal  tribes  were  friendly.  Emigrants  from 
variooB  quarters  were  coming  in.  The  iM>piilatioTi  of  Caledo- 
nia had  already  increased  from  twelve  hundred  to  ten  thott- 
sand,  TliG  riches  of  the  conntry — theee  are  the  words  of  a 
newspajwr  of  that  time  —  were  great  beyond  imaginittion. 
The  mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  tlie  highest  point.  MunitiotU 
I'f  war  and  implements  of  agriealtoro  were  provided  in  large 
quantities.  Multitudes  were  impatient  to  emigrate  to  the  land 
of  promise. 

In  August,  l(Jfl9.*fonr  ships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men  on 
boord,  were  dc«i>ntclied  by  the  Company  to  Caledonia.     The 
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spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants  was  intrusted  to  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  that  Alexander 
Shields,  whose  Hind  Let  Loose  proves  that  in  his  zeal  for  the 
Covenant  he  had  forgotten  the  Gospel.  To  another,  John 
Borland,  we  owe  the  best  account  of  the  voyage  which  is  now 
extant.  The  General  Assembly  had  charged  the  chaplains  to 
divide  the  colonists  into  congregations,  to  appoint  ruling 
elders,  to  constitute  a  presbytery,  and  to  labor  for  the  propa- 
gation of  divine  truth  among  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Da- 
rien.  The  second  expedition  sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed, 
amidst  the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scotland.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  September  the  whole  nation  was 
dreaming  a  delightful  dream  of  prosperity  and  glory;  and 
triumphing,  somewhat  maliciously,  in  the  vexation  of  the 
English.  But,  before  the  close  of  that  month,  it  began  to  be 
rumored  about  Lombard  Street  and  Cheapside  that  letters 
had  arrived  from  Jamaica  wnth  strange  news.  The  colony 
from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and  dreaded  was  no 
more.  It  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
report  spread  to  Edinburgh,  but  was  received  there  with 
Bcornful  incredulity.  It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised  by 
some  Englishmen  who  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  in  spite  of 
the  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  Caledonia  was 
waxing  great  and  opulent.  Nay,  the  inventor  of  the  fable 
was  named.  It  was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secre- 
tary Vernon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  October  was 
put  forth  a  vehement  contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the 
fifth  the  whole  truth  was  known.  Letters  were  received 
from  New  York  announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the 
remains  of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been  the  garden, 
the  warehouse,  the  mart,  of  the  whole  world,  their  bones  peep- 
ing through  their  skin,  and  hunger  and  fever  written  in  their 
faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson. 

The  grief,  the  dismay,  and  the  rage  of  those  who  had  a  few 
hours  before  fancied  themselves  masters  of  all  the  wealth  of 
both  Indies  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  directors,  in  their 
fury,  lost  all  self-command,  and,  in  their  oflicial  lettera,  railed 
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Ht  tlie  betrayers  of  Scotland,  the  white-livered  deBeiters.  The 
trntb  is  that  those  who  uecd  these  hard  words  were  fur  more 
deserving  of  blame  than  the  wretches  wlioni  tliey  had  sent 
to  destmction,  and  whom  they  now  reviled  for  not  staying  to 
be  nttcrly  destroyed.  Nothing  had  happened  but  what  tnight 
easily  have  been  foreseen.  The  Company  had.  in  childish 
reliance  on  the  word  of  an  enthusiastic  projector,  and  in  de- 
tiance  of  facts  known  to  every  educated  man  in  Europe, taken 
it  for  granted  that  emigrants  bom  and  bred  within  ten  de- 
grees of  the  Arctic  Circle  wonld  enjoy  excellent  health  with- 
in ten  dcgi"ees  of  the  Eqnator.  Nay,  statt'sinen  and  sc-liolare 
had  been  dolnded  into  the  belief  that  ii  country  which,  as  they 
might  have  read  in  books  no  common  as  those  of  Iluktuyt 
and  Purclias,  was  noted  even  among  tru])iciil  conntrieu  for  its 
insalubrity,  and  had  been  abandoned  hy  the  Spaniards  solely 
on  aeeonnt  of  its  insalnbrity,  was  a  Montpeiii-r.  Nor  had  any 
of  Patcrson's  dnpcs  confiidered  how  colonists  from  Fife  or 
Lothian,  who  had  never  in  their  lives  known  what  it  wa«  to 
fee!  the  heat  of  a  distressing  midiiumtner  day,  could  endure 
the  labor  of  breaking  doda  and  carrying  biii-deng  under  the 
fierce  blaze  of  a  vertical  snn.  It  ought  to  have  liecn  remem- 
liei-ed  that  such  colonists  would  have  to  do  for  themselves 
what  English,  French,  iJutch,  and  Spanish  colonists  employed 
Negroes  or  Indians  to  do  for  them.  It  was  seldom,  indeed, 
that  a  white  freeman  in  Barbadoen  or  Martinique,  in  Oniann 
or  at  Panama,  was  employed  in  severe  iHtdily  labor.  But  the 
Scotch  who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  iii-st  be  without  slaTce, 
and  mnst  therefore  dig  the  trench  round  their  town,  build 
their  houses,  cultivate  their  lit^lds,  hew  wood,  and  draw  water, 
with  thi^ir  own  hands.  Such  toil  in  sncli  an  atmosphere  was 
too  much  for  them.  The  provisions  wliieh  they  had  brought 
out  had  been  of  uo  good  quality,  and  had  not  been  improved 
by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The  yams  and 
plantains  did  not  suit  stomachs  aceuetomcd  to  good  ostmea]. 
The  ticsh  of  wild  anim.tls  and  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  a 
luxury  then  unknown  in  Europe,  went  but  a  small  way ;  and 
supplies  were  n^it  to  be  espet^twl  fiitm  any  foreign  settlement. 
During   the  cool   months,  however,  which   immediately  fol- 
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lowed  the  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  there  were  few  deaths. 
But,  before  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful  havoc 
in  the  little  community.  The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten 
or  twelve  a  day.  Both  the  clergymen  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  died.  Paterson  buried  his  wufe  in  that  soil 
whicli,  as  he  had  assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  ex- 
haled healtli  and  vigor.  He  was  himself  stretched  on  his  pal- 
let by  an  intermittent  fever.  Still  he  would  not  admit  that 
the  climate  of  his  promised  land  was  bad.  There  could  not 
be  a  purer  air.  This  was  merely  the  seasoning  which  people 
who  passed  from  one  country  to  another  must  expect.  In 
November  all  would  be  well  again.  But  the  rate  at  which 
the  emigrants  died  was  such  that  none  of  them  seemed  likely 
to  live  till  November.  Those  who  were  not  laid  on  their 
beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to  move  the  sick 
and  to  bury  the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to  repel  the  expected 
attack  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of  the  whole  community 
was  that  death  was  all  around  them,  and  that  they  must,  while 
they  still  had  strength  to  weigh  an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail, 
fly  to  some  less  fatal  region.  The  men  and  provisions  were 
equally  distributed  among  three  ships,  the  Caledonia,  the  Uni- 
corn, and  the  Siiint  Andrew.  Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to 
sit  in  the  Council,  begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind 
with  twent}'  or  thirty  companions,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  pos- 
session, and  to  await  the  next  arrivals  from  Scotland.  So 
small  a  number  of  people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by 
catching  fish  and  turtles.  But  his  oflfer  was  disregarded  :  he 
was  carried,  utterly  helpless,  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew; 
and  the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Guinea  slave-ship 
has  ever  had  such  a  middle  passage.  Of  two  hundred  and 
lifry  persons  who  were  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic  before  Sandy 
Hook  was  in  sight.  The  Unicorn  lost  almost  all  its  officers, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  Caledonia,  the 
healthiest  ship  of  the  three,  threw  overboard  a  hundred 
corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently miserable,  raged  fiercely  against  one  other.     Charges 
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of  incapacity,  cruelty,  brutal  insolence,  were  hurled  backward 
ttud  forward.  Tlic  rigid  Presbyterians  attributed  the  calami- 
ties  of  the  colony  to  the  wickedness  of  Jacobites.  Prelatist*. 
Sabbath-breakcre,  Athoiets,  who  bated  in  others  tliat  image  of 
(lod  whiuh  was  wanting  in  themselves.  The  aucnsed  malig- 
naul6,  on  the  other  Iiand,  complained  bitterly  of  the  imperti- 
nence of  meddling  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Paterson  was 
crnelly  reviled,  and  was  unable  to  defend  himself.  He  had 
been  completely  prueti-ated  by  bodily  and  mental  suffering. 
He  looked  like  a  skeleton,  llis  heart  was  broken.  IJis  in- 
ventive faculties  and  his  plausible  eloquence  were  no  more; 
and  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  second  childhood. 

Meanwhile  tlie  second  expedition  had  been  on  the  seas. 
It  reached  Darieu  about  four  nioiitli£  after  the  first  eettlers 
had  fled.  The  uew-eomers  had  fully  e-\pected  to  find  a  flour- 
ishing young  town,  sccni-e  fortifications,  cultivafed  flelds,  and 
a  cordial  welcome.  They  found  a  wildemesa.  The  eastlo  of 
New  Edinburgh  was  in  ruins.  The  huts  bud  been  bnnicd. 
The  site  marked  out  for  the  proud  capital  which  was  to  have 
been  tlie  Tyre,  the  Venice,  tlie  Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by 
the  slotl)  and  the  balKton.  The  hearts  of  the  adventurers  sank 
within  tliem.  For  their  fleet  had  been  fitted  out,  not  to  plant 
a  colony,  but  to  recruit  a  colony  already  planted,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  prospering.  They  were  therefore  worse  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary  of  life  than  their  predecessors  had 
been.  Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restore 
what  had  perished.  A  new  fort  was  constructed  oti  the  old 
ground ;  and  within  the  ramparts  wns  huilt  a  hamlet,  consiet- 
ing  of  eighty  or  ninety  cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  by 
ten.  But  the  work  went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity  wliicll 
is  the  effect  of  hope,  the  strengtli  which  is  the  effect  of  nniou, 
were  alike  wanting  to  tlie  little  community.  From  the  oonn- 
cillont  down  to  the  humblest  settlers  all  was  despondeney 
and  discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty.  The 
stewards  embezzled  great  part  of  it.  Tlie  rations  were  small ; 
and  siion  tliere  wns  a  erv  that  tliey  were  unfairly  distributed. 
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malcontents  was  hanged.  Tlie  Scotch  were  generally,  as  they 
still  are,  a  religious  people ;  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
expected  that  the  influence  of  the  divines  to  whom  the  spir- 
itual charge  of  the  colony  had  been  confided  would  have  been 
employed  with  advantage  for  the  preserving  of  order  and  the 
calming  of  evil  passions.  Unfortunately  those  divines  seem 
to  have  been  at  war  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  society. 
They  described  their  companions  as  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute  a 
presbytery  according  to  the  directions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly; for  that  persons  fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Christian 
Church  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  emigrants.  Where  the  blame  lay  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  decide.  All  that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that 
either  the  clergymen  must  liavo  been  most  unreasonably  and 
most  uncharitably  austere,  or  the  laymen  must  have  been 
most  unfavorable  specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which 
they  belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  the  si)iritiial  wants  of  the  colony  was  as  defective  as 
the  provision  made  for  temporal  wants  by  the  directors  of 
the  Company.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  emigrants  who  sailed 
with  the  second  expedition  were  Ilighlandeiv;,  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  English  ;  and  nc>t  one  of  the  four  chap- 
lains could  speak  a  word  of  Gaeh'c.  It  was  only  through  in- 
terpreters that  a  pastor  could  communicate  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  fiock  of  which  he  had  charge.  Even 
by  the  help  of  interpreters  he  could  not  impart  religious  in- 
struction to  those  heathen  tribes  which  the  CMiurch  of  Scot- 
land had  solemnly  recommended  to  his  care.  In  fact  the  col- 
onists left  behind  them  no  mark  that  baptized  men  had  set 
foot  on  Darien,  except  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  hav- 
ing been  uttered  more  frequently  and  with  greater  energy 
than  any  other  words  in  our  language,  had  caught  the  ear 
and  l)ei'n  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  native  population  of 
the  isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
new  comers  were  the  coolest  and  most  salubrious  of  the  year. 

v.— 29 
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Cut,  oven  ID  tlioEo  moiitlm,  tlie  poBtilcntiul  iuflueiicc  of  a  trop- 
ical snii,  eliioing  on  swampB  rank  with  impenetrable  thickela  - 
o£  black  mangroves,  began  to  be  ft-lt.  Tliu  mortality  M-as 
great;  itnd  it  was  bitt  too  clear  that,  before  the  summer  v!ns 
f»r  Advanced,  the  second  colouy  would,  like  the  tirst,  have  to 
chooBG  between  death  and  flight.  But  the  agony  of  the  in- 
evitable disjoltilion  was  ahorteued  by  violence.  A  Heet  of 
eleven  vcsecle  under  the  flag  of  Castile  anchored  off  New  Ed- 
inburgh. At  the  same  time  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards, 
Creoles,  Negroes,  Mnlattoes,  and  Indians  marched  across  the 
iethmns  from  Panama ;  and  the  iort  vras  blockaded  at  once 
by  sen  and  land. 

A  drummer  Boon  came  with  a  message  fi-om  the  besiegers, 
but  a  message  which  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  besieged. 
Even  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the  perverse  imbecility  of 
the  directors  uf  the  Company,  it  nmst  bu  thought  strange  that 
they  should  have  sent  a  colony  to  a  remote  part  of  the  world, 
where  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  constant  interconi-se, 
peaceable  or  hostile,  with  Spaniards,  and  yet  should  not  have 
taken  care  that  there  should  be  iu  the  whole  colony  a  single 
person  who  knew  a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difflcidty  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  such 
French  and  such  Ijitfn  as  tlie  two  parties  could  furnish.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
Scotch  bound  themselves  to  evacuate  Oaiien  in  fourteen 
days;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  dejiarted,  a  mueh 
fesB  nuinerouB  Iwdy  than  when  tliey  arrived.  Iu  little  mora 
than  four  months,  although  the  healthiest  months  of  the  year, 
three  hundred  men  out  of  thirteen  hundred  had  been  swept 
away  liy  disease.  Of  the  survivors  vary  few  lived  to  aee 
tlieir  native  country'  again.  Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea. 
Many  of  the  adventurers,  who  had  left  their  homes  fludied 
with  hopes  of  speedy  opulence,  were  glatl  to  hire  ihemselvee 
out  to  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  and  laid  their  bones  in  tluit 
land  of  exile.  Shields  died  there,  worn  out  and  heait-brokeii. 
Borland  was  tlie  only  minister  who  came  back.  In  his  curi- 
ons  and  interesting  narrative,  he  expresses  his  feelings,  after 
the  fa«hion  of  the  school  in  which  ho  had  been  bred,  by  gn>- 
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tesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  profusion  of 
Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival,  he  tells  us,  he  found 
New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag.  He  had  subsequently  been  com- 
pelled to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar.  Once,  indeed,  during 
his  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Beer-lahai-roi,  and^had  set 
up  his  Ebenezer :  but  in  general  Darien  was  to  him  a  Magor 
Missabib,  a  Kibroth-hattaavah.  The  sad  story  is  introduced 
with  tlie  words  in  which  a  great  man  of  old,  delivered  over 
to  the  malice  of  the  Evil  Power,  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  children  and  of  the  niin  of  his  fortunes :  "  I  alone  am 
escaped  to  tell  thee." 
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Tm:  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parliament  during 
the  late  session  continued  to  fennent  in  the  minds  of  meu 
during  the  recess,  and,  having  no  longer  a  vent  in  the  senate, 
broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  destroyed  the  peace 
of  towns,  brought  into  peril  the  honor  and  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent men,  and  impelled  magistrates  to  leave  tlie  bench  of  jus- 
tice and  attack  one  another  sword  in  hand.  IMvate  calami- 
ties, private  brawls,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
putes between  court  and  country,  were  turned  by  the  polit- 
ical animosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into  grave  political 
events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  the  contending  factions,  is  still  remembered  as  a  cu- 
Triai  of  siK5n-  Hous  i>art  of  tlic  liistory  of  our  jurisprudence,  and 
cerCowi«r.  especially  of  the  history  of  our  medical  jurispru- 
dence. No  Wliig  member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public 
eye  than  Wrlliam  Cowper.  In  the  art  of  conciliating  an  au- 
dience, Cowper  was  ])re-eminent.  His  graceful  and  engaging 
eloquence  cast  a  spell  on  juries;  and  the  ('onnnons,  even  in 
those  stormv  moments  when  no  otlier  defender  of  the  admin- 
istration  could  obtain  a  hearing,  would  always  listen  to  him. 
lie  represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in  which  his  family  had 
considerable  intluence  :  but  there  was  a  strong  Tory  minority 
among  the  electors ;  and  he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a 
hard  light,  which  had  left  behind  it  many  bitter  recollections. 
His  younger  brother,  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  an<l  learning, 
was  fast  rising  into  practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Homo 
Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family  named 
Stout.    A  ])retty  young  woman  of  this  family  had  lately  sunk 
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into  a  melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls  of 
strong  sensibility  and  lively  imagination  who  are  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies,  ller  dress,  her 
looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  disturbance  of  her  mind. 
She  sometimes  hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  be- 
longed. She  complained  that  a  canting  waterman  who  was 
one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth  against  her  at  a  meet- 
ing. She  threatened  to  go  beyond  sea,  to  throw  herself  out 
of  window,  to  drown  herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her  asso- 
ciates she  owned  that  she  was  in  love ;  and  on  one  occasion 
she  plainly  said  that  the  man  whom  she  loved  was  one  whom 
she  never  could  marry.  In  fact  the  object  of  her  fondness 
was  Spencer  Cowper,  who  was  already  married.  She  at  length 
wrote  to  him  in  language  which  she  never  M'ould  have  used 
if  her  intellect  had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like  an  honest 
man,  took  no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and 
did  his  best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence  mortified  her  to  such 
a  degree  that  on  one  occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was  nec- 
essary, however,  that  he  should  see  her  when  he  came  to  Hert- 
ford at  the  spring  assizes  of  1699 ;  for  he  had  been  intrust- 
ed with  some  money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He 
called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one  evening,  and  delivered 
a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed  him  to  be  the  guest  of  her 
family  ;  but  he  excused  himself  and  retired.  The  next  morn- 
ing  she  was  found  dead'among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the 
stream  called  the  Priory  River.  That  she  had  destroyed  her- 
self there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  coroner's  inquest 
found  that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal derangement.  But  her  family  was  unwilling  to  admit  that 
she  had  shortened  her  own  life,  and  looked  about  for  some- 
body who  might  be  accused  of  murdering  her.  The  last  per- 
son who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  conjpany  was 
Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrive- 
ner who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford  assizes 
had  been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over  their 
wine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of  the  handsome  Quak- 
er girl  in  the  light  way  in  which  such  subjects  are  sometimes 
discussed  even  at  the  circuit -tables  and  mess -tables  of  our 
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more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a 
double  ineanin<;,  were  used  about  tlie  way  iu  -whieh  she  had 
jilted  one  lover,  and  tlie  way  in  whicli  another  lover  would 
punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no  better  groiuids  than 
these  her  relations  iumgined  tliat  ISpencer  Cowper  hat],  with 
the  ueeietimco  of  those  tlirce  retainers  of  the  law,  strangled 
her,  and  thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  the  crime.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
any  one  of  the  accused  bad  any  motive  to  commit  such  a 
crime ;  there  was  no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any 
uuniiectioD  with  the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  liis  acooni- 
plicce.  One  of  those  ptirsons,  indeed,  he  had  never  seen.  But 
no  story  is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by 
religions  and  political  fanaticism.  The  Quakers  and  the  To- 
ries joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamor.  The  Quakers  bad, 
in  thoee  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punishments.  They 
would,  indeed,  as  Sjjencer  Cowj>er  said  bitterly,  but  too  tnily, 
rather  send  four  innocent  men  to  the  ^Ilowe  than  let  it  be 
bulicved  that  one  who  had  their  light  within  her  bad  commit' 
ted  Buicide.  Tlie  Tories  exnltcd  in  the  prospect  of  winning 
two  seats  from  the  Wliigs.  The  whole  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Stuuts  and  Cuwpers.  At  the  snmnior  assiwB  Hert- 
ford was  crowded  with  anxious  faces  from  London,  and  from 
parts  uf  England  more  distant  than  London.  Ttie  prosecn- 
tion  was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  unfairness  whicli  to 
lis  seem  almost  incredible;  and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest 
and  most  ignorant  judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench. 
Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who  were  said  to  be  his 
accomplices  with  admii-ablu  ability  and  self  possession.  Uis 
brother,  ninch  more  distressed  than  himself,  sat  near  hiin 
through  tba  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  tJie 
prisoners  rested  diieiiy  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human 
body  found,  as  this  poor  girl's  body  had  been  found,  floating 
in  water,  mnst  have  Ijcen  thrown  iiito  the  water  after  death. 
To  prove  this  doctrins  the  counsel  for  the  wown  called  medi- 
cal practitioners,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known  except  that 
some  of  them  had  been  active  agaln&t  the  Whigs  at  tlertford 
elections.    To  continn  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen,  two 
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or  three  sailora  were  put  into  the  witness-box.  On  the  other 
side  appeared  an  array  of  men  of  science  wliose  names  are 
still  remembered.  Among  them  was  William  Cowper,  not  a 
kinsman  of  the  defendant,  but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist 
that  England  had  then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the  found- 
er of  a  dynasty  illustrious  in  the  history  of  science :  for  he 
was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and  William  Chesel- 
den  was  the  teacher  of  John  Ilunter.  On  the  same  side  ap- 
peared Samuel  Garth,  who  among  the  physicians  of  the  capi- 
tal had  no  rival  except  RadcliflEe,  and  Hans  Sloane,  the  found- 
er of  the  magnificent  museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
our  country.  The  attempt  of  the  prosecutor  to  make  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  forecastle  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing away  the  lives  of  men  was  treated  by  these  philosophers 
with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he 
could  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the  seamen.  "My 
Lord,"  replied  Garth,  "  I  say  that  they  are  mistaken.  I  will 
find  seamen  in  abundance  to  swear  that  they  have  known 
wliistling  raise  the  wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Xot  guilty ;  and  the  report 
carried  back  to  London  by  persons  who  had  been  present  at 
the  trial  was  that  everybody  applauded  the  verdict,  and  that 
even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their  error.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence  of  tlie  defeated  party 
soon  revived  in  all  its  energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men 
who  had  just  been  absolved  were  again  attacked  by  means 
of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceedin«|  known  to  our  old 
law,  the  appeal  of  murder.  This  attack  too  failed.  Every 
article  of  chicane  was  at  length  exhausted ;  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disappointed  faction  ex- 
cept to  calumniate  those  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  murder.  In  a  succession  of  libels  Spencer  Cowper  was 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  public.  I^it  the  public  did 
him  justice.  lie  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession: 
he  at  length  took  his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judi- 
cial bench,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity 
which  he  never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who  stood, 
as  he  had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.     Many  who  seldom  trouble 
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themselves  about  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by  learning 
that  he  was  the  grandfatlier  of  that  excellent  man  and  excel- 
lent poet,  William  Co\vi)er,  whose  writings  have  long  been 
peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the  members  of  the  religious 
community  which,  under  a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his 
innocent  progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with  life  and  honor, 
the  Tories  had  carried  their  point.  Tiiey  had  secured  against 
the  next  election  the  support  of  the  Quakers  of  Hertford; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  borough  was  lost  to  the 
family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately  predominated  there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial  took  place  at 

Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the  late  election  for  Buck- 

inn:hamshire    verv   nearlv   produced   fatal    effects. 

Duels.  V  »,      L 

Wharton,  the  chief  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs, 
had  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  brother  as 
one  of  the  knit^hts  of  the  shire.  (Traham  Viscount  Chevnev, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been  returned  at  tlie  head 
of  the  poll  by  the  Tories.  The  two  noblemen  met  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  In  England  Cheyney  was,  befi»re  the  Un- 
ion, merely  an  es(juire.  Wiiarton  was  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  take  place  of  him,  and  had  repeatedly  taken  place  of  him 
without  any  dispute.  But  angry  ])assi(>ns  now  ran  so  higli 
that  a  decent  pretext  for  indulging  them  was  hardly  thought 
necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They 
drew.  Wharton,  whose  cool,  good-humoriMl  courage  and  skill 
in  fence  were  the*  envv  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that  aire, 
cIosimI  with  his  quarrelsome  neighbor,  disarmed  him,  and 
gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragical  <luel  had  just  taken  place  at  Westminster. 
Conwav  Sevmour,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Sevmour,  had 
lately  come  of  age.     He  was  in  possession  of  an  independent 


•  It  is  curious  llmt  all  Cowpor'd  biopni pliers  with  wliom  1  am  acquuintiHl — Hay- 
K'v,  Soutlicv,  (Jriinsliawc,  ChalnxTS — niciition  the  Jii<ljr«',  tin*  I'onnnon  ano-stor  of 
the  |MM't,  of  his  first  lovr  TlM-odoni  Cowpor,  and  of  Lady  Heskfth ;  hut  that  none 
of  those  hiopjraphors  makes  the  fnintest  allusion  to  the  Ilertfon!  trial,  the  njo«it 
remarkable  event  in  the  historv  of  the  family ;  nor  do  1  iH'lieve  that  anv  allusion 
to  that  trial  can  bo  found  in  any  of  the  poetV  numerous  letten*. 
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fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  he  lavished 
in  costly  fopperies.  The  town  had  nicknamed  him  Beau 
Seymour.  lie  was  displaying  his  curls  and  his  embroidery  in 
Saint  James's  Park  on  a  midsummer  evening,  after  indulging 
too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young  oflScer  of  the  IJlues  named 
Kirke,  who  was  as  tij)sy  as  himself,  passed  near  him.  '*  There 
goes  Beau  Seymour,''  said  Kirke.  Seymour  flew  into  a  nige. 
Angry  words  were  exchanged  between  the  foolish  boys.  They 
immediately  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  drew,  and 
exchanged  some  pushes.  Seymour  was  wounded  in  the  neck. 
The  wound  was  not  very  serious;  but  when  his  cure  was  only 
half  completed,  he  revelled  in  fruit,  ice,  and  Burgundy,  till  he 
threw  himself  into  a  violent  fever.  Though  a  coxcomb  and  a 
voluptuary,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  fine  qualities.  On  the 
last  day  of  his  life  he  saw  Kirke.  Kirke  implored  forgive- 
ness ;  and  the  dying  man  declared  that  he  forgave  as  he  hoped 
to  be  forgiven.  I'liere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  jwrson  who  kills 
another  in  a  duel  is,  according  to  law,  guilty  of  murder.  But 
the  law  had  never  been  strictly  enforced  against  gentlemen  in 
such  cases ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no 
deei)-seated  malice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward, 
however,  vehemently  declared  that  he  would  have  life  for  life. 
Much  indulgence  is  due  to  the  resentment  of  an  affectionate 
father  maddened  bv  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  implacabilitv  of  Sevmour  was 
the  implacability,  not  of  an  affectioiuite  father,  but  of  a  fac- 
tious and  malignant  agitator.  lie  tried  to  nuflve  what  is,  in 
the  jargon  of  our  time,  called  political  capital  out  of  the  des- 
olation of  his  house  and  the  blood  of  his  flrst-born.  A  brawl 
between  two  dissolute  youths,  a  brawl  distinguished  by  noth- 
ing but  its  unhap])y  result  from  the  hundred  brawls  which 
took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and  taverns,  he  magnified 
into  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  an  attemjn  to  in- 
tro<hice  a  military  tyranny.  The  (juestion  was  whether  a  sol- 
dier was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  English  gentlemen,  and,  if 
thev  murmure<l,  to  cut  their  throats^  It  was  moved  in  the 
(V)urt  of  Kintj's  Bench  that  Kirke  should  either  be  brouirht 
to  immediate  trial  or  admitted  to  bail.     Shower,  as  council 
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for  Seymonr,  opposed  tJic  motion.  But  Seymour  was  not 
cotiteat  to  leave  the  ettse  in  Showwr'a  hands.  In  ilefiiinee  of 
all  decency,  he  went  to  Westminster  IliiU,  demanded  a  hear- 
ing, und  protioiiiiei.-d  a  hanitigno  upiinst  ^tSDding  ariiiius. 
"Here,"  he  said,  " is  a  man  who  lives  on  money  taken  out  of 
our  pockets.  The  plea  set  up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  sup- 
port hiui  ia  that  liis  sword  protects  us,  and  enables  us  to  live 
in  peace  and  security.  And  is  he  to  he  suffered  to  use  that 
sword  to  destroy  ns'i"  Kirke  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper, 
iin  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt 
failed ;  and  Seymonr  was  disappointed  of  his  revenge :  but  he 
was  not  left  without  consolation.  If  he  had  lost  a  eon,  he  had 
found,  what  he  seems  to  have  prized  tpiite  as  mucli,  a  fertile 
theme  for  invective. 

The  King,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  found  his 
fuhjects  in  no  bland  humor.  All  Scotland,  exasperated  by 
MwoiiiMiof  tbe  fate  of  the  first  expedition  to  Darien,  and  anx- 
iiie  naiian.  iously  Waiting  for  news  of  the  second,  called  loudly 
for  a  Parliament.  Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  carried  to 
Kensington  an  address  which  was  subseribed  by  thirty-six  of 
their  body,  and  which  earnestly  pressed  William  to  convoke 
the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  redress  tlje  wrongs  which 
had  heea  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  A  petition 
to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated  among  the  common- 
alty of  his  Xorthern  kingdom,  and  received,  if  report  could 
l}e  trusted,  nt*  less  than  thirty  thousand  signatures.  Discon- 
tent was  far  from  being  as  violent  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 
Yet  in  England  there  was  discontent  enongli  to  make  even  a 
resolute  prince  uneasy.  The  time  drew  near  at  which  the 
Houses  must  reassemble;  and  how  wore  the  Commons  to  be 
managed  i  Montague,  enraged,  mortiHed,  and  intimidated  by 
the  baiting  of  the  last  session,  was  fully  determined  not  again 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  chief  minister  of  finance.  The 
secure  and  luxurious  retreat  which  he  bud,  some  months  ngo, 
prepari«i  for  himself  was  awaiting  him.  He  took  the  Audi- 
torship,  and  resigned  his  other  places.  Smith  heeanic  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Excheriuer.    A  new  commission  of  Ti-casury 
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issued ;  and  the  first  name  was  that  of  Tankerville.  He  had 
entered  on  his  career,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  with 
the  fairest  hopes,  young,  noble,  nobly  allied,  of  distinguished 
abilities,  of  graceful  manners.  There  was  no  more  brilliant 
man  of  fashion  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.  There  was 
no  more  popular  tribune  in  Guildhall.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  life  so  miserable  that  all  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  great  faults  is  overpowered  by  pity.  A  guilty  pas- 
sion, amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertines  looked 
grave,  lie  tried  to  make  the  errors  of  his  private  life  for- 
gotten by  splendid  and  perilous  services  to  a  public  cause; 
and  having  endured  in  that  cause  penury  and  exile,  the  gloom 
of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold,  the  ruin  of  a  noble 
estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  party 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything  as  a  coward,  if  not  a 
traitor.  Yet,  even  against  such  accumulated  disasters  and 
disgraces,  his  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind  bore  up.  His  parts 
and  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  at  length,  though  not  till  his  constitution  was  so  broken 
that  he  was  fitter  for  flannel  and  cushions  than  for  a  labori- 
ous office  at  Whitehall,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  the  administration.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  appointment  would  call  forth 
clamors  from  widely  different  quarters ;  that  the  Tories  would 
be  offended  by  the  elevation  of  a  rebel ;  that  the  Whigs  would 
set  up  a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery  or  faint- 
heartedness they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imputing  the  rout 
of  Sedgcmoor ;  and  that  the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen which  cannot  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  which  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the  domestic  virtues, 
would  see  with  indignation  a  signal  mark  of  royal  favor  be- 
stowed on  one  who  had  been  convicted  of  debauching  a  noble 
damsel,  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so  capricious  is  pub- 
lic feeling  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
in  any  of  the  letters,  essays,  dialogues,  and  poems  which  bear 
the  date  of  1090  or  of  1700,  a  single  allusion  to  the  vices  or 
misfortunes  of  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     It  is 
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probable  that  his  infirm  health  and  his  isolated  position  were 
his  protection.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear 
him  enough  to  hate  him.  The  Whig  Junto  was  still  their 
terror  and  their  abhorrence.  They  continued  to  assail  Mon- 
tague and  Orford,  though  with  somewhat  less  ferocity  than 
while  Montiigue  had  the  direction  of  the  finances,  and  Orford 
of  the  marine.  But  the  utmost  spite  of  all  the  leading  mal- 
contents was  concentrated  on  one  object,  the  great  magistrate 
who  still  held  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who 
was  evidently  determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  them.  It 
was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  it  had  been  to  drive  his 
colleagues  from  office.  His  abilities  the  most  intolerant  To- 
ries were  forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.  His  integrity 
might  be  questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in  coflEee-house 
tattle,  but  was  certain  to  come  forth  bright  and  pure  from 
the  most  severe  Parliamentary  investigation.  Nor  was  he 
guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to  which,  more 
than  to  any  grave  delinquency,  the  unpopularity  of  his  asso- 
ciates is  to  be  ascribed.  He  had  as  little  of  the  insolence  and 
perverseness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and  vain-glorious- 
ness  of  Montague.  One  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  which 
the  head  and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is  great  and  rapid  ele- 
vation. To  that  trial  both  Montague  and  Somers  were  ])ut. 
It  was  too  much  for  Montague.  But  Somei*s  was  found 
equal  to  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country  attorney.  At  thir- 
ty-seven he  had  been  sitting  in  a  stuflE  gown  on  a  back  ]>ench 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  forty-two  he  was  the  fii-st 
lay  dignitary  of  the  realm,  and  took  precedence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  of  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk.  He  had  risen 
from  a  lower  point  than  Montague,  had  risen  as  fast  as  Mon- 
tague, had  risen  as  high  as  Montague,  and  yet  had  not  ex- 
cited envy  such  as  dogged  Montague  through  a  long  career. 
Garreteers,  who  were  never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of  the 
Earls  of  Manchester  and  Sandwich  an  upstart,  could  not, 
without  an  unwonted  sense  of  shame,  apply  those  words  to 
the  Chancellor,  who,  without  one  drop  of  patrician  blood  in 
his  veins,  had  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  patrician  or- 
der with  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature. 
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His  serenity,  his  modesty,  his  self -command,  proof  even 
against  the  most  sndden  surprise  of  passion ;  his  self-respect, 
which  forced  tiie  proudest  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  re- 
spect him ;  liis  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest 
lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him  many  private 
friends  and  admirere  among  the  most  respectable  members 
of  the  opposition.  But  such  men  as  Howe  and  Seymour 
hated  him  implacably:  they  hated  his  commanding  genius 
much :  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue  still  more. 
They  sought  occasion  against  him  everywhere ;  and  they  at 
length  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  there 

had  been  loud  complaints  in  the  city  that  even  privateera 

of  St.  Maloes  and  Dunkirk  caused  less  molestation 

Captain  Kidd.  i  i  «•  i  mi 

to  trade  than  another  class  of  marauders,  ihe 
English  navy  was  fully  employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Indian  Ocean,  mean- 
while, swarmed  with  pirates  of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty 
frightful  stories  were  told.  Many  of  these  men,  it  was  said, 
came  from  our  North  American  colonies,  and  carried  back 
to  those  colonies  the  spoils  gained  by  crime.  Adventurers 
who  durst  not  show  themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  i^eady 
market  for  their  ill-gotten  spices  and  stuffs  at  New  York. 
Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  who  in  sanctimonious 
austerity  surpassed  even  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  were 
accused  of  conniving  at  the  wickedness  which  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  produce  of  Indian  looms 
and  Chinese  tea  plantations. 

In  1^)95,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer 
who  sat  in  the  English  House  of  Conunons,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  man 
of  eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous,  and  indepen- 
dent. Though  a  decided  Whig,  he  had  distinguished  himself 
by  bringing  before  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  some  ty- 
rannical acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and  particularly  the 
execution,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be  called  the  murder,  of  Gaf- 
ney.  Before  Bellamont  sailed  for  America,  William  spoke 
strongly  to  him  about  the  freebooting  which  was  the  disgrace 
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of  the  coloiiiQS,  "I  ecnd  yoii,  my  Lord,  to  New  York,"  lie 
said,  ")>eeiuiee  hq  h<>iieGt  mid  intrepid  miiD  is  wuuted  tu  put 
tliese  nbuees  down,  and  beciiiise  I  believe  you  to  be  eucli  a 
man."  Bcllaiuuut  exerted  Liraself  to  justify  the  higli  opinion 
vhicL  the  King  had  formed  of  him.  It  was  eoon  known  at 
New  York  that  the  Govcruor  who  had  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land was  1jcnt  on  the  suppression  of  piracy;  and  some  c-olo- 
nista  ill  whom  ho  placed  great  confidence  suggested  to  him 
what  they  may  perhaps  have  thought  the  best  mode  of  at- 
taining that  objt'ct.  Thero  was  then  in  the  settlement  a 
veteran  mariner  named  William  Kidd.  lie  had  passed  most 
of  his  life  on  the  waves,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  sea- 
manship, had  had  0]>portunitic3  of  showing  hie  valor  in  action 
with  the  French,  and  iiad  retired  on  a  competence.  No  man 
knew  the  Eastern  eeas  better.  lie  was  perfectly  aci^uainted 
Willi  all  the  hamite  of  the  pirates  who  pi-owled  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoiiu  and  tlie  Straits  of  Mahiccn ;  and  he 
■would  nndertake,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  a  single  ship  of 
thirty  or  forly  guns,  to  clear  the  Indian  Occjui  of  tlie  whole 
race.  The  brigantines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous,  no  doubt ; 
but  nono  of  them  was  large:  one  man-of-war,  whieh  in  the 
royal  navy  wonld  hardly  rank  as  a  fourth-rate,  would  easily 
deal  with  them  all  in  succession  ;  and  the  lawful  spoils  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind  wonld  much  more  than  defray  tlie  charges 
of  the  ejtpe<Htion,  Belbmont  was  charmed  with  this  plan, 
and  recommended  it  to  tlie  King.  The  King  referred  it  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  raised  didicuUies,  such  as  are 
perpetually  raised  by  public  boai-ds  when  any  deviation,  wheth- 
er for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  fi-om  the  established  course 
of  proceeding  is  proposed.  It  then  occurred  to  Bellumont 
that  his  favorite  scheme  might  be  carried  into  effect  without 
ftny  cost  to  tho  State.  A  few  pnblie-Epirited  men  might  easi- 
ly lit  out  a  privateer  which  would  soon  make  the  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  Hay  of  Ilengal  secure  highways  for  trade.  He 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England  imploring,  remonstrating, 
complaining  of  their  lamentable  want  of  public  spirit.  Six 
Ihiinsand  jwinnds  would  he  enough.  That  snm  would  be  re- 
paid, and  repaid  with  large  interest,  from  the  sate  of  prizes; 
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and  an  inestimable  benefit  wonld  be  conferred  on  the  king- 
dom and  on  the  world.  His  urgency  succeeded.  Shrewsbury 
and  Romney  contributed.  Orford,  though,  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  he  had  been  unwilling  to  send  Kidd  to  the 
Indian  Ocean*  with  a  King's  ship,  consented  to  subscribe  a 
thousand  pounds.  Somers  subscribed  another  thousand.  A 
ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was  equipped  in  the  port 
of  London ;  and  Kidd  took  the  command.  He  carried  with 
him,  besides  the  ordinary  letters  of  marque,  a  commission  un- 
der the  Great  Seal  empowering  him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to 
take  them  to  some  place  where  they  might  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law.  Whatever  right  the  King  might  have  to 
the  goods  found  in  possession  of  these  malefactors  he  grant- 
ed, by  letters-patent,  to  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fitting  out  the  expedition,  reserving  to  himself  only 
one -tenth  part  of  the  gains  of  the  Adventure,  which  was 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  With  the  claim  of  merchants 
to  have  back  the  property  of  which  they  had  been  robbed 
His  Majesty  of  course  did  not  interfere.  He  granted  away, 
and  could  grant  away,  no  rights  but  his  own. 

Tlie  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at  that 
time  so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  obtain  his  full  complement 
of  hands  in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic,  visited 
New  York,  and  there  found  volunteers  in  abundance.  At 
length,  in  February,  1697,  he  sailed  from  the  Hudson  with  a 
crew  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  in  July 
reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions.  But,  on  the  subject  of  pi- 
racy, he  held  the  notions  which  were  then  common  in  the 
North  American  colonies ;  and  most  of  his  crew  were  of  the 
same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea  which  was  constantly 
traversed  by  rich  and  defenceless  merchant-ships;  and  he  had 
to  determine  whether  he  would  plunder  those  ships  or  pro- 
tect them.  The  gain  which  might  be  made  by  plundering 
them  was  immense,  and  might  be  snatched  without  the  dan- 
gers of  a  battle  or  the  delays  of  a  trial.  The  rewards  of  pro- 
tecting the  lawful  trade  were  likely  to  be  comparatively  small. 
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Such  as  tliey  were,  they  would  be  got  only  by  first  fighting 
with  desperate  ruftians  who  would  rather  be  killed  than  taken, 
and  by  then  instituting  a  proceeding  and  obt^iiniug  a  judg- 
ment in  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  risk  of  being  called  to 
a  severe  reckoning  might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one 
who  had  seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  comfort  and 
credit  at  Xew  York  and  Boston.  Kidd  soon  threw  off  the 
character  of  a  privateer,  and  became  a  pirate.  He  established 
friendly  comnninications,  and  exchanged  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion with  the  most  notorious  of  those  rovers  whom  his  com- 
mission authorized  him  to  destrov,  and  made  war  on  those 
peaceful  traders  whom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  He  began  by 
robbing  Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded  from  Mussul- 
mans to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to  Portuguese.  The 
Adventure  Galley  took  such  quantities  of  cotton  and  silk,  sug- 
ar and  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast- 
men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  that  the  captain's  share  of  the  spoil  would  have  enabled 
him  to  live  at  home  as  an  opulent  gentleman.  With  the  ra- 
pacity Kidd  had  the  cruelty  of  his  odious  calling.  lie  burned 
houses  ;  he  massjicred  peas;intry.  His  prisoner's  were  tied  up 
and  beaten  with  naked  cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  informji- 
tion  about  their  concealed  luiards.  One  of  his  crew,  whom 
he  had  called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  exclaiming,  in  an  ag- 
ony of  remoi'se,  **  Yes,  I  am  a  dog;  but  it  is  you  that  have 
ma<le  me  so.''     Kidd,  in  a  furv,  struck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  travelled  vcrv  slowlv  from  the  Eastern  seas  to 
England,  lint,  in  August,  1(>*.)S,  it  was  known  in  London 
that  the  Adventure  Galley,  from  which  so  much  ha<l  been 
hoped,  was  the  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Surat,  and  of  the 
villagers  of  the  coast  of  ^lalabar.  It  was  thought  probable 
that  Kidd  would  carrv  his  bootv  to  some  C(»lonv.  Orders 
were  therefore  sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  gf»vernors  of  the 
transmarine  p(»ssossions  of  the  crown,  directing  them  to  be  on 
the  watch  for  him.  He  meanwhile,  having  burned  his  ship 
and  dismissed  most  of  his  men,  wlio  easily  found  berths  in  the 
sloops  of  (»ther  pinites,  returned  to  New  York  with  the  means, 
as  he  flattered  himself,  of  making  his  peace  and  of  living  in 
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splendor.  He  had  fabricated  a  loDg  romance  to  which  Bella- 
mont,  naturally  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  been  duped, 
and  had  been  the  means  of  duping  others,  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  listen  with  favor.  But  the  truth  soon  came  out. 
The  Governor  did  his  duty  firmly ;  and  Kidd  was  placed  in 
close  confinement  till  orders  arrived  from  the  Admiralty  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  England. 

To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human  actions  it 
will  not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at  whose  expense 
the  Adventure  Galley  was  fitted  out  deserved  serious  blame. 
The  w-oi*st  that  could  be  imputed  even  to  Bellamont,  who  had 
drawn  in  all  the  rest,  was  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  fault  by 
his  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  service,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  a  nature  as  little  prone  to  suspect  as  to  devise  villanies. 
His  friends  in  England  might  surely  be  pardoned  for  giving 
credit  to  his  recommendation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
motive  which  induced  some  of  them  to  aid  his  design  was 
genuine  public  spirit.  But  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  had 
a  view  to  gain,  it  was  to  legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  was 
the  very  opposite  of  corrupt.  Not  only  had  they  taken  no 
money ;  they  had  disbursed  money  largely,  and  had  disbursed 
it  with  the  certainty  that  they  should  never  be  reimbursed 
unless  the  outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the  public.  That  they 
meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thousands  on  the  success 
of  their  plan ;  and,  if  they  erred  in  judgment,  the  loss  of 
those  thousands  was  surely  a  suflicient  punishment  for  such 
an  error.  On  this  subject  there  would  probably  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion  had  not  Somers  been  one  of  the  con- 
tributors. About  the  other  patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  eared  little.  Bellamont  was  far  removed  from  the 
political  scene.  Komncy  could  not,  and  Shrewsbury  would 
not  play  a  first  part.  Orford  had  resigned  his  employments. 
But  Somers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  still  had  constant  access  to  the  closet.  The 
retreat  of  his  friends  had  left  him  the  sole  and  undisputed 
head  of  that  party  which  had,  in  the  late  Parliament,  been  a 
majority,  and  which  was,  in  the  present  Parliament,  outnum- 
bered indeed,  disorganized,  and  disheartened,  but  still  numer- 
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ons  80(1  respcctiiblti.  His  placid  courage  rose  Ijiglier  and 
higher  to  meet  tlie  dangers  which  threatened  liiiii.  He  pro- 
vided for  himself  no  refuge.  He  made  no  move  toward 
flight;  and,  witliout  littering  one  boastful  woivJ,  gave  his  en- 
eiiiit^  to  understand,  by  the  mild  firmness  of  his  demeanor, 
that  he  dared  them  to  do  their  worst. 

In  tliL^ir  eagerness  to  disphice  and  destroy  him,  they  over- 
reached theniBelves.  Hod  they  been  content  to  accuse  him  of 
lending  hh  countenance,  with  u  rashness  unbecoming  his  high 
place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that  large  part  of  mankind 
which  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by  the  event  wonld  probably 
have  thought  the  accusation  well  founded.  liut  the  malice 
which  they  bore  to  him  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  They  af- 
fected to  believe  that  he  had  from  the  lirst  been  awai'C  of 
Kidd's  charncter  and  designs.  The  Great  Seal  had  been  em- 
ployed to  sanction  a  piratical  expedition.  The  bend  of  the 
law  had  laid  down  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
tens  of  thousands  when  his  accomplices  should  retnm,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  ruined  merchants.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Cliancellor  that  the  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  object 
were  too  atrocious  to  bo  mischievouB. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded  ill-hn- 
mor  of  six  months  was  at  liberty  to  explode.  On  the  eix- 
iirniiigof  teenth  of  November  the  Ilonses  met.  Tbe  King, 
i>irii«ii>>iiL  ;„  jjjg  epeech,  assured  them  in  gracious  and  affec- 
tionate language  that  he  was  determined  to  do  his  best  to 
merit  their  love  by  constant  earc  to  preserve  their  liberty  and 
their  religion,  by  a  pure  administration  of  jnstice,  by  coan- 
teiiancing  virtue,  by  discouraging  vice,  by  shrinking  from  no 
ditticulty  or  danger  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at 
stake.  "  These,"  he  said, "  are  my  resohitions ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  arc  come  together  with  purposes  on  your  jwrt 
euitable  to  tlicso  on  mine.  Since,  then,  onr  aims  are  only  for 
the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another, 
which  will  not  fait,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make  me  a  happy 
king,  and  yon  a  great  and  flonrishing  people." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less  likely  to 
give  offence  had  ever  been  ottered  from  tbe  English  throne. 
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But  even  in  those  words  the  malevolence  of  faction  sought 
and  found  matter  for  a  quarrel.  The  gentle  exhortation, 
"  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another,"  must  mean  that 
such  confidence  did  not  now  exist,  that  the  King  distiiisted 
the  Parliament,  or  that  the  Parliament  had  shown  an  unwar- 
rantable distrust  of  the  King.  Such  an  exhortation  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  reproach ;  and  such  a  reproach  was  a  bad  re- 
turn for  the  gold  and  the  blood  which  England  had  lavished 
in  order  to  make  and  to  keep  him  a  great  sovereign.  There 
was  a  sharp  debate,  in  which  Seymour  took  part.  With  char- 
acteristic indelicacy  and  want  of  feeling  he  harangued  the 
Commons  as  he  had  harangued  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
about  his  son's  death,  and  about  the  necessity  of  curbing  the 
insolence  of  military  men.  There  were  loud  complaints  that 
the  events  of  the  preceding  session  had  been  misrepresented 
to  the  public,  that  emissaries  of  the  court,  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  declaimed  against  the  absurd  jealousies  or  still 
more  absurd  parsimony  which  had  refused  to  His  Majesty  the 
means  of  keeping  up  such  an  army  as  might  secure  the  coim- 
try  against  invasion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said, 
even  deputy -lieutenants,  had  used  King  James  and  King 
Lewis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple against  honest  and  thrifty  representatives.  Angry  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  best  way  to  establish  entire  confidence  between  the 
King  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  would  be  to  put  a  brand 
on  those  evil  advisers  who  had  dared  to  breathe  in  the  royal 
ear  calumnies  against  a  faithful  Parliament.  An  address 
founded  on  these  resolutions  was  voted ;  many  thought  that 
a  violent  rupture  was  inevitable.  But  William  returned  an 
answer  so  prudent  and  gentle  that  malice  itself  could  not 
prolong  the  dispute.  By  this  time,  indeed,  a  new  dispute 
had  begun.  The  address  had  scarcely  been  moved  when  the 
House  called  for  copies  of  the  papers  relating  to  Kidd's  ex- 
pedition. Somers,  conscious  of  innocence,  knew  that  it  was 
wise  as  well  as  right  to  be  perfectly  ingenuous,  and  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  concealment.  His  friends  stood  man- 
fully by  him,  and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such  blind 
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fur;  tliiit  tliuir  bluws  injiirud  uiil;  themselves.  Howe  raved 
like  a  luatitac.  "  Wbat  is  to  become  of  the  country,  plunder- 
ed by  liuid,  plundei-ed  by  stsa!  Our  rulers  have  laid  bold  on 
our  laude,  our  woode,  our  mines,  our  moiii>y.  And  all  this  is 
not  enough.  "VVe  cannot  eoud  a  targo  to  tbe  farthest  ends 
of  the  eartli,  but  tbey  must  send  a  gang  of  tbievcs  after  it," 
Hurley  and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a  vote  of  ceuEiii-e  witbout 
giving  tbe  Uotise  time  to  read  tbc  papers.  But  the  gcnei-al 
feuling  «us  strongly  for  a  short  delay.  At  lungtli,  on  tb« 
eixlb  of  December,  the  aubject  was  considered  in  a  committee 
of  tlie  wiiole  House.  Shower  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
letters-patent  to  which  Soniers  had  put  the  Great  Seal  were 
illegal.  Cowper  replied  to  liiui  with  imnienee  applause,  and 
seems  to  have  completely  refnted  him.  Some  of  llie  Tory 
orators  bad  employed  wbat  was  tlicn  a  favorite  clup-trap. 
Very  great  men,  no  doubt,  were  concerned  in  this  business. 
Dat  were  tlie  Coniinons  of  Engbind  to  stand  in  awe  of  great 
men  I  Would  not  tbey  have  tbe  spirit  to  censure  corruption 
and  oppression  In  tlie  bigbest  pluw^i  Cowper  answered  fine- 
ly that  aesiiredly  tbe  House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  the 
discharge  of  any  duty  by  tbe  fimr  of  gi-cat  men,  bnt  that  fear 
was  not  tbe  only  ba^te  and  evil  passion  of  which  great  men 
were  the  objects,  and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  tbelr  fa- 
vor was  not  a  woi-se  citizen  than  tbe  cnviims  calumnintoi'  w)io 
took  pleasure  in  bringing  whatever  was  eminent  down  to  his 
own  level.  At  length,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  mid- 
day till  nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  leading  members 
took  part,  tbe  comniittec  divided  on  the  question  that  tbe  let- 
ters-patent were  dishonorable  to  the  King,  ineonsistent  with 
the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  etalutes  of  the  realm,  and 
destnietivo  of  property  and  trade.  The  Chancellor's  enemies 
had  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  bad  made  the  n-solulion  so 
strong  in  order  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
thii  Oreat  Seal.  Tbey  soon  found  that  it  would  have  been 
vise  to  pro]XHio  a  gentler  censure.  Great  nunitterg  of  their 
adherents,  convinced  by  Cowper's  argamonts,  or  nnwilling  to 
put  a  ernel  stigma  on  a  man  of  whose  genius  and  accomplish- 
mente  tbe  nation  was  proud,  ftole  away  liefoi-e  tlic  doora  ven 
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closed.  To  the  general  astonishjiient,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Ayes  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  Noes.  That  the  City  of  London  did  not  consider  Som- 
ers  as  the  destroyer,  and  his  enemies  as  the  protectors,  of 
trade,  was  proved  on  the  following  morning  by  the  most  un- 
equivocal of  signs.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  triumph 
reached  the  Koyal  Exchange,  the  price  of  stocks  went  up. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured  again  to 
attack  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  amused  themselves  by 
Attacks  on  trying  to  worry  another  person  whom  they  hated 
Burnet.  qyqu  uiorc  bitterly.     When,  in  a  financial  debate, 

the  arrangements  of  the  houseliold  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
were  incidentally  mentioned,  one  or  two  members  took  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  reflections  on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very 
name  sufficed  to  raise  among  the  Iligh-Churchmen  a  storm  of 
mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The  Speaker  in  vain  remind- 
ed the  orators  that  they  were  wandering  from  the  question. 
The  majority  was  determined  to  have  some  fun  with  the  Kight 
Keverend  Whig,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  said  on  the  other  side.  The  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  inferred  from  the  laughing  and  cheering  of  the 
Bishop's  enemies,  and  from  the  silence  of  his  friends,  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  driving  from  court,  with  con- 
tumely, the  prelate  whom  of  all  prelates  they  most  detested, 
as  the  personification  of  the  latitudinarian  spirit,  a  Jack  Pres- 
byter in  lawn  sleeves.  They  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  moved  quite  unexpectedly  an  address  requesting  the 
King  to  remove  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from  the  place  of 
preceptor  to  the  young  heir-apparent.  But  it  soon  appeared 
tliat  many  who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weakness- 
es did  justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  debate  was  hot. 
The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter  was  of  course  not  forgotten.  It 
was  asked  whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  England 
was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose  servile  pages  the  Eng- 
lish C^ommons  had  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman, 
could  be  a  fit  instructor  for  an  English  prince.  Som6  reviled 
the  Ih'shop  for  being  a  Socinian,  which  he  was  not,  and  some 
for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he  was.     His  defenders  fought 
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liU  biittle  galUiitly.  "Grant,"  they  eaitl,  "that  it  iB  possible 
to  find,  amiiUt  uu  iinuieiibe  laass  uf  uloipeiit  and  learned  mat- 
tor  published  iu  defence  of  tlie  Protestant  religion  and  of  tho 
Kiiglish  Constitutiuu,  a  paragraph  which,  though  well  iiitmid- 
ed,  was  not  well  considered,  is  tliat  error  of  an  unguarded 
minute  to  outweigh  tlic  services  of  »iyre  tliau  twenty  yeurs  ( 
If  one  Uoiiec  of  Commons,  by  a  very  small  majority,  censured 
a  little  tract  of  which  his  Lordship  was  the  author,  l«t  it  be 
remembered  thnt  another  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
voted  thanks  to  him  for  a  work  uf  very  different  maguitude 
mid  importance,  the  History  of  the  Iteformation.  And,  as  to 
what  Is  said  about  hia  birthplace,  is  thci-e  not  already  ilUm- 
■nor  enough  in  Scotland  i  Has  not  the  faihire  of  that  unhappy 
expedition  toDarien  raised  a  sutticieutly  bitter  feeling  against 
ns  throughout  that  kingdom  i  Every  wise  and  honest  man  is 
desirous  to  soothe  the  augry  passions  of  our  neighbors.  And 
sliall  we,  just  at  this  moment,  exasperate  those  passions  by 
proclaiming  that  to  l>e  born  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  is  a 
lUsqualiticution  for  all  honorable  trust  ?"  The  ministerial 
members  would  giadty  have  permitted  the  motion  to  be  with- 
drawn. But  tho  oppositiou.  dated  with  hope,  insisted  on  di- 
viding, and  wore  confonnded  by  finding  that,  with  at!  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  surprise,  they  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
thi-eo  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Their  ilcfeat  would 
probably  have  been  Ices  complete,  had  not  all  those  members 
who  were  especially  attached  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  voted 
in  the  majority  or  absented  tliemselvos.  Marlborough  used  all 
his  influence  against  the  motion  j  and  he  had  strong  reasons 
for  doing  bo.  He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  to  see  the 
Commons  engaged  iu  discussing  the  characters  and  past  lives 
of  the  persons  who  were  placed  alwut  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. If  the  High-<.'hui'chmcn,  by  reviving  nld  stories,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  vuto  against  the  Preceptor,  it  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  some  malicious  Whig  might  retaliate 
on  the  Governor,  The  Governor  ninst  have  been  conscious 
that  heVttS  not  invnlnemblo;  nor  eould  lie  abwlutcly  rely 
on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories:  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  their  favorite  leader,  Koclieeter,  tliought  himself 
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the  fittest  person  to  superiutend  the  education  of  his  grand- 
nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  Somers.  Some 
crown  property  near  Reigate  had  been  granted  to  Somers  by 
the  King.  In  this  transaction  there  was  nothing 
tatkonsom-  tliat  dcscrvcd  blauie.  The  Great  Seal  ought  al- 
ways to  be  held  by  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion; nor  can  such  a  lawyer  discharge  his  duties  in  a  perfect- 
ly efiicient  manner  unless,  with  the  Great  Seal,  he  accepts  a 
peerage.  But  he  may  not  have  accumulated  a  fortune  such  as 
will  alone  sufiice  to  support  a  peerage :  his  peerage  is  perma- 
nent ;  and  his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precarious.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  may  be  dismissed  from  ofiice,  and  may  find  that 
he  has  lost  a  lucrative  profession,  that  he  has  got  nothing  but 
a  costly  dignity,  that  he  has  been  transformed  from  a  pros- 
perous barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord.  Such  a  risk  no  wise 
man  will  run.  If,  therefore,  the  State  is  to  be  well  served  in 
the  highest  civil  post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  retired  Chancellors.  The  Sovereign 
is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  such  a  provision 
out  of  the  public  revenue.  In  old  times  such  a  provision  was 
ordinarily  made  out  of  the  hereditary  domain  of  the  crown. 
What  had  been  bestowed  on  Somers  appears  to  have  amount- 
ed, after  all  deductions,  to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred a  year — a  sum  which  will  hardly  shock  us  who  have 
seen  at  one  time  five  retired  Chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of 
five  thousand  a  year  each.  For  the  crime,  however,  of  ac- 
cepting this  grant  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  hoped  that 
they  should  be  able  to  punish  Somers  with  disgrace  and  niin. 
One  (lifticulty  stood  in  the  way.  All  that  he  had  received 
was  but  a  pittance  w^hen  compared  with  the  wealth  with 
which  some  of  his  persecutors  had  been  loaded  by  the  last 
two  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  was  not  easy  to  pass 
any  censure  on  him  which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  se- 
vere censure  on  two  generations  of  Granvilles,  on  two  gen- 
erations of  Ilydes,  and  on  two  generations  of  Finches.  At 
last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought  of  a  device  by  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  strike  the  enemy  without  wounding 
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friciK]i>.  Thu  gi-ants  uf  CJiarlus  und  James  LiiJ  bccu  muUe  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  William's  grant  to  Soniere  tmd  been  made 
in  time  uf  war.  Malice  eagerly  caught  at  ibis  clilldisli  dis- 
tinctiun.  It  waa  moved  tiiat  any  miiusler  wbo  bad  been  eon- 
eernod  in  paesing  a  grant  for  his  own  berieiit  wliilo  tbc  na- 
tion wa«  nnder  tlie  heavy  taxes  of  the  late  war  bad  violated 
his  trust;  as  if  the  expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  seciu'e 
to  tbc  country  a  good  admin istratiou  nf  justice  onght  to  be 
suspended  by  war;  or  &/>  if  it  were  not  criminal  in  a  govern- 
ment to  s«pi»ndcr  tlie  resources  of  tbo  state  in  time  of  ix>aGe. 
The  motiou  was  made  by  James  Brydges,  eldest  son  of  the 
Lord  Cliandos,  the  James  Brydges  who  afterward  became 
Duke  of  Cbandos,wbo  raised  a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  war- 
taxes,  to  squander  it  in  comfortless  and  tasteless  ostentation, 
and  who  is  still  remembered  as  tlie  Timon  of  I'ope'e  keen 
and  brilliant  siitire.  It  was  remarked  as  extraordinary  that 
Brydges  bixjugbt  forward  and  defended  Ids  motion  merely  as 
the  assertion  of  an  abstract  truth,  and  avoided  all  mention  of 
the  Chancellor.  It  seemed  etill  more  extraordinary  that 
Howe,  whose  whole  uluqnence  consisted  in  cutting  personali- 
ties, named  nuhody  on  this  occasion,  and  contented  bimeclf 
with  declaiming  in  general  terms  against  corruption  and  pro- 
fusion. It  was  plain  that  the  enemies  of  Vomers  were  at 
once  nrged  forward  by  hatred  and  kept  back  by  fear.  They 
knew  that  they  could  not  carry  a  resolution  diivetly  con- 
demning liim.  They  therefore  cunningly  brought  forward  a 
mere  speculative  proposition  which  many  members  might  be 
willing  to  affirm  without  scrutinizing  it  severely.  But  as  eoon 
as  tlie  major  premise  bud  licen  admitted  the  minor  would  be 
without  difficulty  established ;  and  it  would  be  im])ossiblo  to 
avoid  coming  to  tlio  ponelusion  that  yomere  had  violated  his 
trust.  Such  tactics,  however,  have  very  seldom  succeeded 
in  English  parliaments;  for  a  little  gixjd-scnse  and  a  little 
straightforwardness  are  quite  sufficient  to  confound  thom. 
A  sturdy  Whig  member,  Sir  Uowlnnd  Gwyn,  disconcerted 
tlie  whole  scheme  of  operations.  "Why  this  renorve?"  faoi 
said.  "Evorybody  knows  your  meaning.  Everybody  see« 
that  you  hare  not  the  coumge  to  name  the  great  man  whom 
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you  are  trying  to  destroy."  "  That  is  false !''  cried  Brydges : 
and  a  stormy  altercation  followed.  It  soon  appeared  that  in- 
nocence would  again  triumph.  The  two  parties  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  characters  for  one  day.  The  friends  of  the 
government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were  generally  humble 
and  timorous,  took  a  high  tone,  and  spoke  as  it  becomes  men 
to  speak  who  are  defending  persecuted  genius  and  virtue. 
The  malcontents,  genei'ally  so  insolent  and  turbulent,  seemed 
to  be  completely  cowed.  They  abased  themselves  so  low  as 
to  protest,  what  no  human  being  could  believe,  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  the  Chancellor,  and  had  framed 
their  resolution  without  any  view  to  him.  Howe,  from  whose 
lips  scarcely  anything  ever  dropped  but  gall  and  poison, 
went  so  far  as  to  say :  "  My  Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of  emi- 
nent merit,  of  merit  so  eminent  that,  if  he  had  made  a  slip, 
we  might  well  overlook  it."  At  a  late  hour  the  question  was 
put;  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a 
house  of  four  hundred  and  nineteen  members.  It  was  long 
since  there  had  been  so  large  an  attendance  at  a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Somers  and 
Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the  assembly  was  coming  round 
to  a  better  temper.  But  the  temper  of  a  House  of  Commons 
left  without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never  to  be  trusted. 
"Nobody  can  tell  to-day,"  said  an  experienced  politician  of 
that  time,  "  what  the  majority  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
do  to-morrow."  Already  a  storm  was  gathering  in  which 
the  Constitution  itself  was  in  danger  of  perishing,  and  from 
which  none  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  escaped 
without  serious  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  raised ;  and 
about  that  question  the  minds  of  men,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  walls  of  Parliament,  were  in  a  strangely 

Question  of  the  ,      ,,  >^         i.  i  ^^^^^  ^ 

Irish  forfeit-     excitable  state.     Candid  and  mtellifirent  men,  what- 

ures;  dispute  .  -  r      t   ^  i 

ijctwcen  the     evcr  vencratiou  they  may  feel  for  the  memory  of 

Houses.  t/  •/  •/ 

William,  must  find  it  impossible  to  deny  that,  in 
kis  eagerness  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  his  personal  friends, 
he  too  often  forgot  what  was  due  to  his  own  rejmtation  and 
to  the  public  interest.    It  is  true  that,  in  giving  away  the  old 
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(luniaiii&  of  ttiu  gi-owii,  lie  did  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  what  ull  his  predccciisurs  hud  done;  nor  could  the  most 
facliuUB  oppo&itiuu  insist  on  roBuming  his  grants  of  those 
doniaiiiB  without  redlining  at  the  same  time  tlie  grunts  oi  his 
uncles.  But  between  those  domains  and  the  estates  recently 
forfeited  iii  Ireland  there  wiie  a  distinction,  which  would  not 
indeed  have  been  recognized  by  the  jndgeg,  but  which  to  a 
popular  assembly  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave  importance. 
In  the  year  l(i90  a  bill  had  Ijeen  brought  in  for  applying  the 
Irish  forfeitures  to  the  public  service.  That  bill  patuied  the 
Commons,  and  wmild  probably,  with  large  amendments,  have 
passed  the  IjOIhIb,  had  not  the  King,  who  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to 
tlie  session.  In  bidding  the  Houses  farewell  on  that  occasion, 
he  a£$urod  them  that  he  should  not  dispose  of  the  property 
about  which  they  had  been  deliberating,  till  they  should  have 
had  another  npitortnnity  of  settling  that  matter.  He  bad,  as 
he  thought,  strictly  kept  his  word ;  for  he  had  not  disposed 
of  this  pro|>erty  till  the  Ilousee  had  repeatedly  met  and  sep- 
arated without  presenting  to  him  any  bill  on  the  subject. 
Tlicy  had  had  the  npportnnity  which  he  had  assured  tbctn 
that  they  should  have,  They  had  had  more  than  one  ench 
opportunity.  The  pledge  which  he  bad  given  had  thei'efore 
been  amply  redeemed;  and  lie  did  not  conceive  that  be  was 
bound  to  abstain  longer  from  exercising  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative. But,  though  it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  he  had 
literally  fulfilled  his  promise,  the  general  opinion  was  that 
such  a  promise  ought  to  have  been  more  than  literally  ful- 
filled. If  his  Parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business  which 
could  not  be  postponed  without  danger  to  his  throne  and  to 
liis  pei'son,  had  been  forced  to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  con- 
sideration of  so  largo  and  complex  a  qaestiuii  as  that  of  tho 
Irish  forfeitures,  it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  laches  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Many  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  who  on  principle  disapproved  of  resumption^ 
thought  the  case  of  these  forfeitures  an  cxceptioii  to  the 
general  rule. 
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The  Commons  had  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  tacked  to 
tiie  Land-tax  Bill  a  clause  empowering  seven  Commissioners, 
who  were  designated  by  name,  to  take  account  of  the  Irisli 
forfeitures ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  King,  afraid  of  losing  the 
Land-tax  Bill,  had  reluctantly  consented  to  this  clause.  Dur- 
ing the  recess,  the  commissioners  had  visited  Ireland.  They 
had  since  returned  to  England.  Their  report  was  soon  laid 
before  both  Houses.  By  the  Tories,  and  by  their  allies  the 
republicans,  it  was>  eagerly  hailed.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flattering  and  of  inflaming 
them.  Three  of  the  commissioners  had  strongly  objected  to 
some  passages  as  indecorous,  and  even  calumnious :  but  the 
other  four  had  overruled  every  objection.  Of  the  four  the 
chief  was  Trenchard.  He  was  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  sharpness  of  style  and 
of  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusa- 
ble in  a  state  paper.  He  was  certain  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected and  rewarded  by  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  ap- 
pointment, and  was  delighted  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  pub- 
lisli,  with  perfect  security  and  with  a  semblance  of  official 
authority,  bitter  reflections  on  King  and  ministry,  Dutch 
favorities,  French  refugees,  and  Irish  Papists.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  only  four  names  were  subscribed  to  the 
report.  The  three  dissentients  presented  a  separate  memo- 
rial. As  to  the  main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or  no 
dispute.  It  appeared  that  more  than  a  million  of  Irish  acres, 
or  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand  English  acres,  an  area 
equal  to  that  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Huntingdonshire  together,  had  been  for- 
feited during  the  late  troubles.  But  of  the  value  of  this 
large  territory  very  different  estimates  were  formed.  The 
commissionei*8  acknowledged  that  they  could  obtain  no  cer- 
tain information.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  they 
conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  fee-simple  to  be  worth  thirteen  years' 
purchase — that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  that  much 
of  the  land  had  been  let  very  low  on  perpetual  leases,  and 
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ihiit  imich  was  liunleiied  with  mortgages,  A  contemporary 
writiT,  who  was  evidently  well  iicquaiiitud  with  Ii'cluiid,  BS- 
septed  tbiit  tlje  authors  of  the  report  liad  valued  the  forfeited 
property  in  Cariow  at  six  tinms  the  real  iiiarki-t- price,  and 
that  the  two  milliou  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wliicb 
ttiey  tjilkcd  would  be  found  to  shrink  tu  about  half  a  milliou, 
which,  as  the  exchangee  then  stwid  between  Dublin  and  Lou- 
don, would  have  dwindled  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  the  time  that  it  reached  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was 
flubsoqueutly  proved,  beyond  all  dUputo.  tiiiit  this  estimate 
was  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  had  been 
ft.riried  by  Trendiard  and  Trenehard's  colleagnes. 

Of  the  seventeen  hundred  tiiousuud  aci-es  wliich  had  been 
forfeited,  above  a  fourth  part  had  been  restored  to  tiie  an- 
cient proprietors  in  conformity  with  the  civil  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Liiuerit^k.  About  one-seventh  of  the  remaiiiiug 
three-fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy  families,  which, 
tJiongli  tliey  could  not  i>Iead  the  letter  of  ihe  treaty,  had  been 
thought  tit  objects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been  bestowed, 
partly  on  persons  whose  serviws  merited  all.  and  more  than 
all,  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the  King's  personal 
friends.  Romney  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
royal  bonnty.  But  of  all  the  grants  the  largest  was  to  Wood- 
stwk,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland ;  the  next  was  to  Albemarle. 
An  admirer  of  William  cannot  relate  without  pain  that  he 
divided  between  these  two  foreigners  an  extent  of  countiy 
larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reportwl.  would  have  sufficed  to  excite 
a  strong  feeling  uf  indignation  in  a  House  of  Commons  less 
irritable  and  querulous  than  that  which  then  sat  at  Westmin- 
ster. Unt  Trenchnrd  and  his  confederates  were  not  content 
with  simply  reporting  the  faet.  They  employed  all  their 
skill  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  majority.  They  at  once 
applied  goads  to  its  anger,  and  held  out  baits  to  its  cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  conduct  which  de- 
aervcd  high  praise  even  more  severely  than  that  part  of  bis 
condnpt  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  np  any  defence. 
ThfV  told  the  I'arliiiinenl  that  tlic  old  projirieture  of  the  B<iil 
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had  been  treated  with  pernicious  indulgence ;  tliat  the  capit- 
ulation of  Limerick  had  been  construed  in  a  manner  far  too 
favorable  to  the  conquered  race ;  and  that  the  King  had  suf- 
fered his  compassion  to  lead  him  into  the  error  of  showing 
indulgence  to  many  who  could  not  pretend  that  they  were 
within  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  instituting  a  se- 
vere inquisition,  and  by  giving  proper  encouragement  to  in- 
formers, to  prove  that  many  Papists,  who  were  still  permitted 
to  enjoy  their  estates,  had  taken  the  side  of  James  during 
the  civil  war.  There  would  thus  be  a  new  and  plentiful  har- 
vest of  confiscations.  The  four  bitterly  complained  that 
their  task  had  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  hostility  of 
persons  who  held  office  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  secret  influence 
of  great  men  who  were  interested  in  concealing  the  truth. 
These  grave  charges  were  made  in  general  terms.  No  name 
was  mentioned :  no  fact  was  specified :  no  evidence  was  ten- 
dered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up  miglit 
justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  unfair  and  ill-natured  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  their  functions;  but  they 
could  not  have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  for  the  puqiose  of  insulting  the  Sover- 
eign and  exasperating  the  nation.  But  these  men  well  knew 
in  what  way  and  for  what  purpose  they  might  safely  venture 
to  exceed  their  commission.  The  Act  of  Parliament  from 
which  they  derived  their  powers  authorized  them  to  report 
on  estates  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles.  It  contained 
not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  authority  to  re- 
port on  the  old  hereditary  domain  of  the  crown.  With  that 
domain  they  had  as  little  to  do  as  with  the  seigniorage  levied 
on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  with  the  Church  patron- 
age of  the  Du(*hy  of  Lancaster.  But  they  had  discovered 
that  a  part  of  that  domain  had  been  alienated  by  a  grant 
which  they  could  not  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  pub- 
lishing to  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  grant, 
a  grant  which  could  not  be  brought  to  light  without  much 
mischief  and  much  scandal.     It  was  long  since  William  had 
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eeased  to  he  the  lorei-  of  Elizabeth  Villievs,  long  since  he  had 
asked  her  counsel  or  listened  to  her  fascinuting  conversation 
except  ia  the  presence  of  other  i>erson8.  She  had  been  some 
yean  married  to  George  UiuQilton,  a  sohiier  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and 
who  probably  held  the  conrtier-Uke  doctriue  that  a  lady  is 
not  dislionured  by  having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  Wil- 
liam was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed  on  the 
wife  a  portion  of  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland,  and 
created  the  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Orkney.  Assuredly  William  would  not  have  raised  his 
character  by  abandoning  to  poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had 
loved,  though  with  a  criniiiial  hive.  He  was  undoubtedly 
bound,  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  honor,  to  provide  liberally 
for  her;  but  he  should  have  providetl  for  her  rather  by  siiv- 
ing  from  his  civil  list  than  by  alienating  his  hereditary  rev- 
enue. The  four  malcontent  commiseiouers  rejoiced  with 
spiteful  joy  over  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
orher  three  represented  that  the  grant  to  I^dy  Orkney  was 
one  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that,  if  they 
went  out  of  tlieir  way  to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they  might 
be  justly  said  to  fly  in  the  King's  face.  "  To  fly  in  the  King's 
face  I"  said  one  of  the  majority;  "onr  business  is  to  fly  in 
the  King's  face.  We  were  sent  here  to  fly  in  the  King's 
face."  With  this  patriotic  oliject.  a  paragraph  about  Ludy 
Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the  report — a  paragraph,  too,  in 
wliieb  the  value  of  that  grant  was  so  monstrously  e?ea^er- 
ated  that  William  appeared  to  have  surpassed  the  profligate 
extravagance  of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  estate  Ijcstowed  on 
tlio  countess  was  valued  at  twenty-four  tliouEand  pounds  a 
year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  income  which  she  de- 
rived from  the  royal  bounty,  after  making  allowance  for  en- 
cnmbrtiuces  and  for  the  rate  of  exchange,  was  about  fouf 
thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The  nation  and 
its  representatives  hated  taxes,  bated  foreign  favoriteo,  and 
hated  Irish  Piipiet*;  and  here  was  a  document  «'bich  held 
iiiit  the  hope  that  England  might,  at  the  e!C|>ensc  of  fomgn 
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courtiers  and  of  Popish  Celts,  be  relieved  from  a  great  load 
of  taxes.  Many,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, gave  entire  faith  to  the  estimate  which  the  commission- 
ers had  formed  by  a  wild  guess,  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy 
information.  They  gave  entire  faith  also  to  the  prediction 
that  a  strict  inquiry  would  detect  many  traitors  who  had  hith- 
erto been  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity,  and  that  a  large 
addition  would  thus  be  made  to  the  extensive  territory  which 
had  already  been  confiscated.  It  was  popularly  said  that  if 
vigorous  measures  were  taken,  the  gain  to  the  kingdom  would 
be  not  less  than  tliree  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and 
ahnost  the  whole  of  this  sum — a  sum  more  tlian  sufficient  to 
defray  the  whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as  the  Commons 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace — would  be  raised 
by  simply  taking  away  what  had  been  unjustifiably  given 
to  Dutchmen,  who  would  still  retain  immense  wealth  taken 
out  of  English  pockets,  or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen,  who 
thought  it  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  pious  of 
all  employments  to  cut  English  throats.  The  Lower  House 
went  to  work  with  the  double  eagerness  of  rapacity  and  of 
animosity.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  four  and  the  protest 
of  the  three  had  been  laid  on  the  table  and  read  by  the  clerk, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  Resumption  Bill  should  be  brought  in. 
It  was  then  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  principles 
of  justice,  that  no  petition  from  any  person  who  might  think 
himself  aggrieved  by  this  bill  should  ever  be  received.  It 
was  necessary  to  consider  how  the  commissioners  should  be 
renmnerated  for  their  services :  and  this  question  was  decidjed 
w^ith  impudent  injustice.  It  was  determined  that  the  com- 
missioners who  had  signed  the  report  should  receive  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  But  a  large  party  thought  that  the  dis- 
sentient three  deserved  no  recompense ;  and  two  of  them 
were  merelv  allowed  what  was  thought  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  their  journey  to  Ireland.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever  be 
employed  in  any  similar  inquiry  that,  if  he  wished  to  be 
])ai(l,  he  must  report  what  would  please  the  assembly  which 
held  the  purse  of  the  State.     In  truth,  the  House  was  des- 
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potic,  and  was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a  despot.  It  was 
proud  of  its  Biitipatbj  to  courtiers;  and  it  was  culling  into 
existence  a  new  set  of  courtiers  who  would  study  all  it«  tm- 
luors,  who  would  flatter  all  its  weakncsees,  who  wouKi  proph- 
esy to  it  smooth  things,  and  who  would  assuredly  be,  in  no 
respect,  less  greedy,  less  faithless,  or  less  abject  than  the  syco- 
phants who  bow  in  the  antechambers  of  kings. 

Indond.  the  dissentient  commissioners  had  worse  evils  to 
apprehend  than  that  of  being  left  unreniunerated.  One  of 
them,  Sir  liichard  Levinge,  had  mentioned  in  private  to  Ills 
friends  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had  been  used 
by  one  of  his  colleagues  about  the  King.  What  he  Lad  men- 
tioned in  private  was,  not  perhaps  very  discreetly,  repeated 
by  Montague  in  the  House.  The  predomiTiant  party  eagerly 
Bcixed  the  opi>orlunity  of  worrying  both  Montague  and  Le- 
vinge. A  resolution  implying  a  severe  censure  on  Montague 
was  carried.  Levinge  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  examined. 
T!ie  four  wei-e  also  in  attendance.  They  protested  that  he 
had  misrepresented  them.  Trcndiard  declared  that  he  hud 
always  spoken  of  His  Majesty  as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of 
an  excellent  Sovereign,  who  had  been  deceived  by  evil  couu- 
Bellors,  and  wlio  would  be  grateful  to  those  who  sliould  bring 
the  tmlli  to  his  knowledge,  lie  vehemently  deuied  that  be 
lind  called  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villanous.  It  was  a 
word  that  he  never  nsed — a  word  that  never  came  out  of  the 
tnoutli  uf  a  gentleman.  These  aasertious  will  be  estimated  at 
the  proper  value  by  thoso  who  are  acquainted  with  Trench- 
ard's  piimphlete— pamphlets  in  which  the  shocking  word  vil- 
lanous will  without  didiculty  be  found,  and  whii^h  are  full  of 
malignant  reflections  on  Williiim.*  liut  the  House  was  de- 
termined not  to  believe  Levin^.  lie  was  voted  a  calumuifr- 
tor,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to  all  who  aboald 


■  I  pK  40  etaniple  of  Trencbanl'i  mode  of  showing  liis  profound  mpect  Tor 
an  uicnllrnl  ttuvervign.  He  speak*  thui  of  the  conuDonnrment  of  tliu  rngn  of 
Hi-iiry  ilic  Tliinl.  "The  kinfplom  wa»  recenllj  delivered  from  a  Wlter  tyrant, 
King  JoliR,  and  bad  likewise  pA  riil  uf  ilivir  |H>rflilii>uii  di'litervr.  tlic  T>HU|itiI[i  nf 
FrBnev,  •ho.  after  the  Knglinli  liad  iu\->'[ited  him  Fur  ilii-ir  King,  lisil  ari-rpilit  (uwnl 
their  ctlJrpation." 
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be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which  the  Commons  might  not 
like  to  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  proceed- 
ing easily.  It  provided  that  all  the  property  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second,  or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  since 
that  time,  should  be  vested  in  trustees.  These  trustees  were 
named  in  the  bill ;  and  among  them  were  the  four  commis- 
sioners who  had  signed  the  report.  All  the  Irish  grants  of 
William  were  annulled.  The  legal  rights  of  peraons  other 
than  the  grantees  were  saved.  But  of  those  rights  the  trus- 
tees were  to  be  judges,  and  judges  without  appeal.  A  claim- 
ant who  gave  them  the  trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and  could 
not  make  out  his  case,  was  to  be  heavily  fined.  Rewards 
were  offered  to  informers  who  should  discover  any  property 
which  was  liable  to  confiscation,  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
confiscated.  Though  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm 
had  been  lifted  up  in  the  conquered  island  against  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Englishry,  the  unhappy  children  of  the  soil  who 
had  been  suflFered  to  live,  submissive  and  obscure,  on  their  he- 
reditary fields,  were  threatened  with  a  new  and  severe  inqui- 
sition into  old  offences. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill- undoubtedly  were, 
nobody  who  knew  the  House  of  Commons  believed  it  to  be 
possible  to  carry  any  amendment.  The  King  flattered  him- 
self that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his  disposal  a  third  part  of 
the  forfeitures  would  be  favorably  received.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have  been  willingly  ac- 
cepted twelve  months  earlier.  But  the  report  had  made  all 
compromise  impossible.  William,  however,  was  bent  on  try- 
ing the  experiment ;  and  Vernon  consented  to  go  on  w-hat  he 
considered  as  a  forlorn  hope.  He  made  his  speech  and  his 
motion  :  but  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  such  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.  This  feeble  at- 
tempt at  obstruction  only  made  the  impetuous  current  chafe 
the  more.  Howe  immediately  moved  two  resolutions :  one 
attributing  the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  na- 
tion to  the  Irish  grants  ;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had  been 
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coiiceriicti  lu  advminjr  or  pas^iii};  tliose  graiite.  Nobody  was 
namod ;  not  because  the  majority  was  iucliiied  to  show  any 
tenderness  to  tlie  Whig  ministere,  hut  becHuse  some  of  Uie 
moat  objectionable  grants  had  been  sanctioned  by  tlie  Board 
of  Troaenry  when  Godolpbin  and  Seymonr,  who  had  great 
iiiHiiencQ  with  the  Country  party,  sal  at  tliat  board, 

Howti's  two  reeolntions  were  laid  before  the  King  by  tho 
S])eaker,  in  whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  th«  oppoeition  ap- 
peared at  Kensington.  Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic 
effrontery,  showed  himself  there  us  one  of  tho  chief  authora 
of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  u  breach  of  duty. 
William's  answer  waa  that  he  had  thought  himself  bound  to 
reward  ont  of  tho  forfeited  properly  those  who  had  served 
him  well,  and  especially  those  who  had  Itorue  a  principal  part 
in  tho  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  war,  he  said,  had  undoubt- 
edly left  behind  it  a  heavy  debt ;  and  he  should  be  glad  tu 
see  that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effectual  means.  This  an- 
swer was  but  H  bad  une :  and,  in  truth,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  return  a  good  one.  He  had  done  what  was  inde- 
fensible: and,  by  attempting  to  defend  hinisi'lf,  he  made  hie 
case  woi-se.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one- 
fifth  part  uf  them,  had  been  granted  to  men  who  had  dtetin- 
guished  themselves  in  the  Irish  war;  and  it  was  not  judicious 
to  hint  that  those  forfeitures  could  not  justly  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debts.  The  Cnnimons  murmured,  and 
not  altogether  without  reason.  "  Hie  Majesty  tells  us,"  they 
said,  "that  the  debts  fall  to  us  and  the  furfeitures  to  him. 
We  are  to  make  good  out  of  the  ]>urse8  of  Englishmen  what 
was  spent  upon  the  war ;  and  he  is  to  put  into  Uie  purses  of 
Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war."'  When  the  House  met 
again,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had  advimnl  tho  King  to  re- 
turn Bueh  an  answer  was  an  enemy  tu  His  Majesty  and  tho 
kingdom ;  and  this  resolution  was  carried,  with  si>mo  slight 
modification. 

To  whatever  cntieism  William's  answer  might  be  open,  he 
had  said  one  thing  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  tlie 
House.  A  mnall  part  uf  the  forfeited  profwrly  had  been  be- 
r-rr.wcii  on  men  whose  services  to  tho  State  well  deserved  a 
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much  larger  recompense ;  and  that  part  conld  not  be  resumed 
without  gross  injustice  and  ingratitude.  An  estate  of  very 
moderate  value  had  been  given,  'with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  to  Ginkell,  whose  skill  and  valor  had  brought  the  war 
in  Ireland  to  a  triumphant  close.  Another  estate  had  been 
given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galway,  to  Ruvigny,  who,  in 
the  crisis  of  the  decisive  battle,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Saint  Kuth  was  waving  his  hat,  and  exclaiming  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  be  beaten  back  to  Dublin,  had,  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  body  of  horse,  struggled  through  the  morass,  turned 
the  left  wing  of  the  Celtic  army,  and  retrieved  the  day.  But 
the  predominant  faction,  drunk  with  insolence  and  animosity, 
made  no  distinction  between  courtiers  who  had  been  enriched 
by  injudicious  partiality  and  warriors  who  had  been  sparingly 
rewarded  for  great  exploits  achieved  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties and  the  religion  of  our  country.  Athlone  was  a  Dutch- 
man :  Galway  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  it  did  not  become  a 
good  Englishman  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  either. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice  of  which  the 
Commons  were  guilty.  According  to  the  plainest  principles 
of  common  law  and  of  common-sense,  no  man  can  forfeit  any 
rights  except  those  which  he  has.  All  the  donations  which 
William  had  made  he  had  made  subject  to  this  limitation. 
But  by  this  limitation  the  Commons  were  too  angry  and  too 
rapacious  to  be  bound.  They  determined  to  vest  in  the  trus- 
tees of  the  forfeited  lands  an  estate  greater  than  had  ever  be- 
longed to  the  forfeiting  landholders.  Thus  innocent  persons 
were  violently  deprived  of  property  which  was  theirs  by  de- 
scent or  by  purchase,  of  property  which  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  King  and  by  his  grantees.  No  immunity  was 
granted  even  to  men  who  had  fought  on  the  English  side, 
even  to  men  who  had  lined  the  walls  of  Londonderry  and 
rushed  on  the  Irish  guns  at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indulgence :  but  their 
indulgence  was  not  less  unjustifiable,  nor  of  less  pernicious 
example,  than  their  severity.  The  ancient  rule — a  rule  which 
is  still  strictly  maintained,  and  which  cannot  be  relaxed  with- 
out danger  of  boundless  profusion  and  shameless  jobbery — is 
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tliat  wliat«ver  tbe  Parliatneut  grants  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Sovei'ei^n,  and  tliat  no  public  bounty  eliall  be  bestowed  on 
any  private  person  except  by  \he  Sovei-eign, 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptumisly  disregarding  both 
principles  and  precedents,  took  on  itself  to  carve  estates  out 
of  the  forfeitures  for  persons  whom  it  wiis  inclined  to  favor. 
To  tbe  Duke  of  Orniond  eepecially,  who  ranked  among  the 
Tories  and  was  distinguished  by  bis  dislike  of  the  foreigners, 
marked  partiality  was  ehown.  Some  of  bis  friends,  indeed, 
lioped  that  tboy  should  be  able  to  Insert  in  the  bill  a  clause 
bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates  in  the  county  of 
Tippei-ary.  But  tliey  found  that  it  would  be  prndent  in  them 
to  content  themselves  with  conferring  on  him  a  Ikiod  smaller 
in  amount,  but  equally  objectionable  in  principle.  He  had 
owed  very  large  debts  to  persons  who  had  forfeited  to  the 
crown  ail  that  belonged  to  them.  Those  debts  were  there- 
fore now  due  from  him  to  the  crown.  The  Honse  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a  present  of  the  whole — that  very  House 
which  would  not  consent  to  leave  a  single  acre  to  the  gen- 
eral who  had  stonned  Athlone,  wlio  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Aghrim,  who  liad  entered  Galway  in  triumph,  and  who  had 
received  the  eulmiission  of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  nnconstitutional, 
would  pass  the  Lords  without  considerable  nltei-ations,  was 
hardly  to  bo  expected.  The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore, 
resolved  to  join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  crown  a 
land-tax  of  two  sbilHngfi  in  the  jmund  for  the  service  of  the 
next  year,  and  thus  to  place  the  lTp]>er  Honse  under  the  ne- 
cussity  of  either  parsing  Ixtth  bills  together  without  the  change 
of  a  word,  or  rejecting  l»oth  together,  and  leaving  the  public 
creilitor  unpaid  and  the  nation  defenceless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  more  disposed  tlian  the  C-ommons  to  approve  of 
the  manner  in  wliich  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  granted 
away;  for  tlio  antipathy  to  tbe  foreigners,  strong  as  it  was  in 
the  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in  the  highest  ranks.  Old 
barons  were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  preceded  by  new 
earls  from  Holland  and  Guelders.     Garters,  gold  keys,  white 
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Staves,  rangerships,  which  had  been  considered  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  hereditary  grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now 
intercepted  by  aliens.  Every  English  nobleman  felt  that 
his  chance  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  favors  of  the  crown 
was  seriously  diminished  by  the  competition  of  Bentincks 
and  Keppels,  Auverquerques  and  Zulesteins.  But  though  the 
riches  and  dignities  heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch  court- 
iers might  disgust  him,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons could  not  but  disgust  him  still  more.  The  authority, 
the  respectability,  the  existence  of  his  order  were  threatened 
with  destruction.  Not  only — such  were  the  just  complaints 
of  the  Peers — not  only  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  that  co-or- 
dinate legislative  power  to  which  we  are,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  realm,  entitled.  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  sus- 
pensive veto.  We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  suggest 
an  amendment,  to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  which  it  is 
known  that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to  be  tacked 
to  a  bill  of  supply.  If  we  alter  it,  we  are  told  that  we  are 
attacking  the  most  sacred  privilege  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  must  either  take  the  whole  or  reject 
the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public  credit  is  shaken  ; 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  in  confusion  ;  the  Bank  stops  pay- 
ment ;  the  army  is  disbanded  ;  the  fleet  is  in  mutiny ;  the 
island  is  left,  without  one  regiment,  without  one  frigate,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of  throwing  out  a 
bill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great.  Yet  it  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  better  that  we  should  face  that  danger,  once  for  all,  than 
that  we  should  consent  to  be,  what  we  are  fast  becoming,  a 
body  of  no  more  importance  than  the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the  Upper 
House  was  eager  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
a  stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April,  the  second  reading  was 
moved.  Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Somers,  whose 
serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence  had  seldom  been 
more  needed,  wa«  confined  to  his  room  by  illness;  and  his 
place  on  the  wool -sack  was  snp])lied  by  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,     Several   orators,  both  Whig  and   Tory,  objected   to 
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proceeding  fartlier.  But  the  chiefs  of  both  pirties  thouglit  it 
better  to  try  the  utmost  hopelcse  cxi>eritiiuiil  of  L-omiuiltiiig 
the  bill  and  sending  it  hatk  amended  to  the  Commons.  The 
second  reudiiig  wns  carried  by  seventy  vot^s  to  twenty-three. 
It  was  remarked  that  both  Portland  and  Albemarle  voted  in 
the  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several  amend- 
ments were  pr<>|>osed  and  carried.  Whurton,  the  Ixtldest  and 
most  active  of  the  Whig  peers, and  the  Loi'd  Privy  Seal  Lon^ 
dale,  one  of  the  most  moderute  and  reasonable  of  the  Tories, 
look  the  lead,  and  were  strenuously  supported  hy  tiie  Lord 
Prosideut  Pembroke,  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  little  forgotten  his  ha- 
bitual eobriety  and  caution.  Two  natural  eons  of  Charloe  the 
Second,  Ilichmond  and  Southampton,  who  had  strong  per- 
sonal reasons  for  disliking  resumption  bills,  were  zealoua  on 
the  same  side.  No  peer,  however,  as  far  as  can  now  be  dis- 
covered, ventured  to  defend  the  way  in  which  William  had 
disposed  of  his  Irish  domains,  The  provisions  which  an- 
nulled the  grants  of  those  domains  were  left  untouched.  But 
the  Words  of  wliicli  the  effect  was  to  vest  in  the  |)arliamcn- 
lury  tnistees  pnti>erty  which  had  never  hecn  forfeited  to  the 
King, and  had  never  been  given  away  by  him,  woi-e  altered; 
and  the  clauses  by  which  estates  and  sums  of  money  were,  in 
defiance  of  constitutional  pnnciple  and  of  immemorial  prac- 
tice, bestowed  on  persons  who  were  fiivorites  of  the  C'om- 
mons,  were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  somewhat  lees 
exceptionable.  The  bill. improved  by  these  changes,  was  sent 
down  hy  two  judges  to  the  I,ower  House. 

The  ixiwer  House  was  alt  in  a  flame.  There  was  now  no 
difference  of  opinion  there.  Even  those  menibei's  who  tlionght 
that  the  Besumption  Bill  and  the  Ijind-tax  Bill  ought  not  to 
have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since  thoHi'  bills  had 
been  tncked  togi^ther,  it  wa«  impossible  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Uinls  withont  surrendering  one  of  tlic 
most  precious  privileges  of  the  Commons.  The  amendments 
were  rejeete<l  withont  one  dissentient  voice.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  conference  should  be  demanded;  and  the  gentlemen 
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who  were  to  manage  the  conference  were  instructed  to  say 
merely  tliat  the  Upper  House  had  no  right  to  alter  a  money- 
bill  ;  that  tlie  point  had  long  been  settled,  and  was  too  clear 
for  argument ;  that  they  should  leave  the  bill  with  the  Lords, 
and  that  they  should  leave  with  the  Lords  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  stopping  the  supplies  which  were  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were  passed 
at  the  same  sitting.  It  was  Monday,  the  eighth  of  April. 
Tuesday,  the  ninth,  was  allowed  to  the  other  House  for  reflec- 
tion and  repentance.  It  was  resolved  tliat  on  the  Wednesday 
morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  should  again  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  that  every  member  who  was  in 
town  should  be  then  in  his  place  on  peril  of  the  liighest  dis- 
pleasure of  the  House.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  every 
Privy  Councillor  who  had  been  concerned  in  procuring  or 
passing  any  exorbitant  grant  for  his  own  benefit  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Lest  the  courtiers 
should  flatter  themselves  that  this  was  meant  to  be  a  mere 
abstract  proposition,  it  was  ordered  that  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  As  it  was 
thought  not  improbable  that  the  crisis  nn'ght  end  in  an  appeal 
to  the  constituent  bodies,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
excite  out-of-doors  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Speak- 
er was  directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed  by  the 
four  commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as  in  common  justice  it 
ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the  three  dissentients, 
but  accompanied  by  several  extracts  from  the  journals  which 
were  thought  likely  to  produce  an  impression  favonible  to  the 
House  and  unfavorable  to  the  Court.  All  these  resolutions 
passed  without  any  division,  and  without,  as  far  as  appears, 
any  debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much  speaking,  but  all  on 
one  side.  Seymour,  Harley,  Howe,  Ilarcoiirt,  Shower,  Mus- 
grave,  declaimed,  one  after  another,  about  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other  House,  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  public  peace  and  the  public  credit.  If, 
it  was  said,  none  but  PJnglishmen  sat  in  the  Parliament  and 
in  the  Council,  we  might  hope  thfit  they  would  relent  at  the 
thought  of  the  calamities  which  impend  over  England.     Bui 
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we  liavo  t»  deal  with  men  who  avo  not  Kiiglifiliuieii.wiiL  men 
wlio  cuaeider  tliis  euuutry  as  tlieir  own  only  for  evU,  as  their 
prujKrty,  nut  as  their  home;  who,  when  they  have  gorged 
theweelvos  with  our  wealth,  will,  without  unc  imuasy  feeling, 
Iwtvc  na  sunk  in  buukniptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  exposed 
without  defeueo  to  invasion.  "A  new  war,"  said  one  of  those 
orators — "  a  new  war,  as  lung,  us  bloody,  and  us  costly  as  the 
last,  would  do  lees  mischief  than  has  been  dono  by  the  lutro- 
dnctiou  of  Lliat  luitch  of  Dutchmen  among  the  burtms  of  tlie 
realm."  Another  was  so  absuixl  as  to  call  on  the  Ilouse  to 
declare  that  whoever  should  advise  a  dissolution  would  he 
guilty  of  high-t reason.  A  third  gave  utterance  to  a  senti- 
ment which  it  is  difficult  to  nntlersUnd  how  any  assembly  of 
civilized  and  Christian  men,  even  in  a  moment  of  strong  ex- 
eitement,  should  have  heard  without  horror.  "  They  object 
to  tacking,  do  they  J  Let  them  tnke  care  that  they  do  not 
provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest.  How  would  they  like  to  have 
bills  of  supply  with  Ijills  of  attainder  tacked  to  them  i"  This 
atrocious  threat,  worthy  of  the  tribune  of  the  French  Ctwiven- 
tion  in  the  wor&t  days  of  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  seienis  to  have 
passed  uarejirchcnded.  It  was  meant — such  at  least  was  the 
impression  at  the  Putch  embwesy — to  intimidate  Somers.  He 
was  contiricd  by  illneaa.  He  had  been  unable  to  take  any 
public  part  in  the  proc-eeilings  of  the  Lords;  and  he  had  pri- 
vately blamed  them  for  engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he 
justly  thought  that  they  could  not  bo  victorious,  Ncvcrtlie- 
Icae,  the  Tory  leaders  hoped  that  tlicy  might  be  able  to  direct 
against  him  the  whole  force  of  the  storm  which  they  had 
raised.  Seymour,  in  particular,  encouraged  by  the  wild  and 
almost  savage  temi>er  of  his  hearens,  hanuigncd  with  rancor- 
ous violence  against  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  which  pre- 
sented the  str<mgvst  contrast  to  his  own  turbulence,  insolence, 
faithlessness,  and  rapacity.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the  Lord  Ohan- 
celjor  was  a  man  of  part«.  Anyl>t>dy  might  be  glad  to  have 
for  counsel  so  acute  and  eloquent  an  advocate.  Unt  a  very 
good  advocate  might  be  a  very  bod  minister;  and, of  all  tlio 
ministers  who  bad  brought  the  kingdom  into  difficulties,  this 
plaumble,  fairsitoken  iivrson  was  the  most  dangerous.     Kor 
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was  the  old  reprobate  ashamed  to  add  that  he  was  afraid  that 
his  Lordship  was  no  better  than  a  Uobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting,  the  members  separated ;  but  they  reas- 
sembled early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Tuesday, 
the  ninth  of  April.  A  conference  was  held ;  and  Seymour, 
as  chief  manager  for  the  Conmions,  returned  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him.  From  the  Painted  Chamber  he  went  back 
to  the  Lower  House,  and  reported  what  had  passed.  "  If," 
he  said,  "  I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the  looks  and  manner 
of  their  Lordships,  all  will  go  right."  But  witliin  half  an 
hour  evil  tidings  came  through  the  Court  of  Requests  and 
the  lobbies.  The  Lords  had  divided  on  the  question  whether 
they  would  adhere  to  their  amendments.  Forty-seven  had 
voted  for  adhering,  and  thirty- four  for  giving  way.  The 
House  of  Commons  broke  up  with  gloomy  looks,  and  in  great 
agitation.  All  London  looked  forward  to  the  next  day  with 
painful  forebodings.  The  general  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  It  was  rumored  that  the  majority  which  had  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  amendments  had  been  swollen  by  sev- 
eral prelates,  by  several  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  by  several  needy  and  greedy  courtiers.  The  cry 
in  all  the  public  places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would 
be  mined  by  the  three  B's — Bishops,  Bastards,  and  Beggara. 
On  Wednesday,  the  tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came  to  a  de- 
cisive issue.  Both  Houses  were  early  crowded.  The  Lords 
demanded  a  conference.  It  was  held ;  and  Pembroke  deliv- 
ered back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and  the  amendments,  together 
with  a  paper  containing  a  concise,  but  luminous  and  forcible, 
exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Lords  conceived 
themselves  to  be  acting  in  a  constitutional  and  strictly  defen- 
sive manner.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  bar:  but,  whatever 
effect  it  may  now  produce  on  a  dispassionate  student  of  his- 
tory, it  produced  none  on  the  thick  ranks  of  country  gentle- 
men. It  was  instantly  resolved  that  the  bill  should  again  be 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  with  a  peremptory  announcement  that 
the  Commons'  determination  was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  consideration. 
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During  tlie  last  fortj-eiglit  Iioiiis.  great  tixertioiie  liad  been 
made  in  various  qnartera  to  avert  a  complete  ruptui'e  between 
the  Houses.  The  stateemeu  of  the  Jimto  were  far  too  wise 
not  to  see  that  it  would  be  uiadnese  to  continue  the  straggle 
longer.  It  was  indeed  necessary — unless  the  King  and  the 
Lords  were  to  l>c  of  as  little  weight  in  the  State  as  in  IGiS, 
unless  the  liunee  of  Commons  was  not  merely  to  exercise  a 
general  control  over  the  government,  but  to  be,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Rnmp,  itself  the  whole  government,  the  sole  legislative 
chamber,  the  fountain  from  which  were  In  flow  all  those  fa- 
vors which  had  Intlierto  been  in  the  gift  of  the  crown — that 
ft  determined  Btand  should  he  made.  Bnt,  in  order  that  eiich 
a  stand  might  be  successful,  the  ground  must  be  carefully 
selected;  for  a  defeat  might  Ijc  fatal.  The  Lords  must  wait 
(or  some  occasion  on  which  their  privileges  would  be  bound 
up  with  tlie  privileges  of  all  Englishmen ;  for  some  occaMou 
on  which  the  constituent  bodies  would,  if  an  appeal  were 
made  to  them,  disavow  the  acts  of  the  representative  body: 
and  this  was  not  such  an  occasion.  The  enlightened  end 
hirgc-minded  few  considered  tacking  as  a  practice  so  perni- 
cions  that  it  would  be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which 
would  justify  a  i^esort  to  physical  force.  But  in  the  many, 
tacking,  when  employed  for  a  popular  end,  excited  little  or  no 
disapprobation.  The  jmblic.  which  seldom  troubles  itself  with 
nice  distinctions,  oould  nut  lie  made  to  understand  that  the 
(^neetton  at  Issue  was  any  other  than  this  —  whether  a  sum 
which  was  vulgarly  estimated  at  millions,  anil  which  undoubt- 
edly amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  should  bo  em- 
ph>ycd  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  State  and  alleviating  the 
load  of  taxation,  or  in  making  Dutchmen,  who  wei-e  already 
too  rich,  still  richer.  It  was  evident  that  on  that  qncstion 
llie  Ijirds  could  not  hope  to  have  the  country  with  them,  and 
that,  if  a  general  election  took  place  while  that  question  wa« 
unsettled,  the  new  House  of  Commons  would  ho  even  more 
mntinons  and  impracticable  than  the  present  House,  Soni- 
cre.  in  his  sick-chamljer,  had  given  this  opinion.  Orford  had 
voted  for  the  bill  in  every  stage.  Muntftgne,  though  no  long- 
er a  minister,  had  obtained  admission  to  the  roval  closet,  and 
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had  strongly  represented  to  the  King  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  State.  Tlie  King  had  at  length  consented  to 
let  it  be  underetood  that  he  considered  the  passing  of  the  bill 
as  on  the  whole  the  less  of  two  great  evils.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  the  temper  of  the  Peel's  had  undergone  a  considerable  al- 
teration since  the  preceding  day.  Scarcely  any,  indeed,  changed 
sides ;  but  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting.  Wharton,  who 
had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the  amendments,  left  town 
for  Newmarket.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Lords  who  had 
not  yet  taken  their  part  came  down  to  give  a  healing  vote. 
Among  them  were  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  education  of 
the  young  heir-apparent  had  been  intrusted,  Marlborough  and 
Burnet.  Marlborough  showed  his  usual  prudence.  lie  had 
remained  neutral,  while  by  taking  a  part  he  must  have  of- 
fended either  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  King.  He  took 
a  part  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  please  both. 
Burnet,  alarmed  for  the  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him  when  in  such  a  state, 
forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  called  out  "stuflE"  in  a  very  au- 
dible voice  while  a  noble  lord  was  haranguing  in  favor  of  the 
amendments,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  reprimanded 
at  the  bar  or  delivered  over  to  Black  Rod.  The  motion  on 
which  the  division  took  place  wtis  that  the  House  do  adhere 
to  the  amendments.  There  were  forty  contents  and  thirty- 
seven  non-contents.  Proxies  were  called ;  and  the  numbers 
M^ere  found  to  be  exactly  even.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the  numbers  are  even,  the 
non-contents  have  it.  The  motion  to  adhere  had  therefore 
been  negatived.  But  this  was  not  enough.  It  was  necessa- 
rv  that  an  affirmative  resolution  should  be  moved  to  the  ef- 
feet  that  the  House  agreed  to  the  bill  without  amendments; 
and,  if  the  numbei'S  should  again  be  equal,  this  motion  would 
also  be  lost.  It  was  an  anxious  moment.  Fortunately,  the 
Primate's  heart  failed  him.  He  had  obstinately  fought  the 
battle  down  to  the  last  stage.  But  he  probably  felt  that  it 
was  no  light  thing  to  take  on  himself,  and  to  bring  on  his 
order,  the  responsibility  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into 
confusion.     He  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  the  House, 
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bedcoDing  to  eoine  uf  liis  brethren.  His  brethren  followed 
him  with  a  prompt  obedience,  wliich,  serious  as  the  crisis  was, 
CHii^ed  no  small  merriment.  In  eunsequence  of  this  dofec- 
tion,  the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  live. 
Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  other  House  had  been  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  news,  and  had  been  alternately  elated  and 
depressed  by  the  ri^ports  which  foUowi-d  one  aiiotlier  in  rapid 
succession.  At  tirst  it  was  contidently  exjiected  tliat  the 
Peers  wonld  yicld,and  there  was  genenil  guud-luimur.  Then 
came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of  the  Lords  present  had 
Voted  for  adhering  to  the  amendments.  "I  iR-lieYe,"  so  Ver- 
non wrote  the  next  day — "  I  believe  there  was  not  one  man 
h)  the  iloaee  that  did  not  think  tiie  nation  ruined.^'  The 
lobbies  were  ileared :  the  back  doors  were  locked :  the  keys 
were  laid  on  the  table:  the  8ergeant-at-ariii6  was  directed  to 
take  his  poet  at  the  front  door,  and  to  suffer  no  member  to 
withdraw.  An  awful  interval  fullowed,  during  which  the 
angry  passions  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  ter- 
ror. Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  men  of  grave 
ehnracter  and  of  large  prnjierty,  stood  aghast  at  finding  that 
tliey  were  engageii,  they  Bcareoly  know  how.  in  a  conflict  snch 
H8  they  had  not  at  all  expected,  in  a  conflict  in  which  they 
could  be  vietoriona  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered  by  the  gityitiiess 
and  iioarnofis  of  the  danger.  Even  Howe  thought  it  advis- 
iible  to  hold  conciliatory  Inngnnge.  It  was  no  time,  he  sftid. 
for  wrangling.  Court  party  and  Country  party  were  English- 
men alike  Their  dnty  was  to  forget  all  past  grievances,  and 
to  co-operate  heartily  for  the  pnrjwse  of  saving  the  country. 

In  a  tnoincnt  all  was  changed.  A  message  from  tiie  Lords 
was  Announced.  It  was  a  message  which  lightened  many 
heavy  hearts.  The  bill  had  boon  parsed  without  amend- 
nicnls. 

The  leading  malcontents,  who,  a  few  minntes  before,  scared 
by  finding  that  their  violence  had  brought  on  u  crisis  for 
sammHcm  ^''''^'^  ^^^V  vreTB  not  prepared,  had  talked  about 
•iiKkcd.  ^jig  ^njy  yf  mutual  forgiveness  and  close  nnion, 
instantly  became  again  as  rancorous  as  ever.     One  danger. 
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tliey  said,  was  over.  So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
make  it  impossible  that  tliere  should  ever  again  be  such  dan- 
ger. Every  adviser  of  the  crown,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant  grant,  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  all  access  to  the  roval  ear.  A  list  of  the 
Privy  Councillors,  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  order 
made  two  days  before,  was  on  the  table.  That  list  the  clerk 
was  ordered  to  read.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  passed  without  remark.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Chancellor's  name  had  been  pronounced,  the  rage 
of  his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice  already,  in  the  course  of 
that  stormy  session,  they  had  attempted  to  ruin  his  fame  and 
his  fortunes;  and  twice  his  innocence  and  his  calm  fortitude 
had  confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps,  in  the  state  of 
excitement  to  which  the  House  had  been  wrought  up,  a  third 
attack  on  him  might  be  successful.  Orator  after  orator  de- 
claimed against  him.  He  was  the  great  offender.  He  was 
responsible  for  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  com- 
plained. He  had  obtained  exorbitant  grants  for  himself.  He 
had  defended  the  exorbitant  grants  obtained  by  others.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  been  able,  in  the  late  debates,  to  raise  his 
own  voice  against  the  just  demands  of  the  nation.  But  it 
might  well  be  suspected  that  he  had  in  secret  prompted  the 
ungracious  answer  of  the  King  and  encouraged  the  pertina- 
cious resistance  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower,  a 
noisy  and  acrimonious  Tory,  called  for  impeachment.  But 
Musgrave,  an  abler  and  more  experienced  politician,  saw  that, 
if  the  imputations  which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  on  the  Chancellor  were  exhibited  with  the 
precision  of  a  legal  charge,  their  futility  would  excite  univer- 
sal derision,  and  thought  it  more  expedient  to  move  that  the 
House  should,  without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the  King 
to  remove  Lord  Somers  from  His  Majesty's  counsels  and 
presence  forever.  Cowper  defended  his  persecuted  friend 
with  great  eloquence  and  effect ;  and  he  was  warmly  support- 
ed by  many  members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Irish  grants.     Only  a  hundred  and  six  members 
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went  iulu  the  lobby  with  Musgi-Hve ;  a  hiindi-ed  aud  riisty- 
seveii  voted  ugiiiust  him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  litmse 
of  Commons,  aud  on  such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
I'L-spctit  which  the  great  qualities  of  Sumei's  had  extorted  even 
from  his  political  enemies. 

The  clerk  tlieu  went  on  with  the  list.  Tlie  Lord  President 
and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.M'lio  were  well  known  to  have  stood 
up  strongly  for  the  privileges  of  the  Li>rds,  were  reviled  by 
some  angry  members;  but  no  motion  was  made  against  ei- 
ther. And  WKin  the  Tories  became  uneany  in  their  turn:  for 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  I..eed3  was  read.  He  was  one  of 
themselves.  They  were  very  unwilling  to  put  a  stigma  on 
him.  Yet  how  could  they,  just  after  declaiming  against  tho 
Chanecllor  for  accepting  a  very  moderate  and  welU-anicd  pro- 
vision, nndei-take  the  defence  of  a  etatesinan  who  had,  out  of 
grants,  pardons,  and  bribes,  aeeumulated  a  princely  fortane. 
There  was  actually  on  the  table  evidence  that  His  Grace  was 
receiving  from  the  bounty  of  the  crown  more  thaa  thrice  as 
much  as  had  been  bestowed  on  Homers;  and  nobody  could 
doubt  that  His  Gruce'a  secret  gains  had  very  far  exceeded 
those  of  which  there  was  evidence  on  the  table.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly moved  that  the  House,  which  had  indeed  been  sit- 
ting many  hours,  should  adjourn.  The  motion  was  lost ;  but 
neither  party  was  disposed  to  move  that  the  consideration  of 
the  list  should  be  resumed.  It  was  however  resolved,  with- 
out a  division,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
King,  requesting  that  no  jterson  not  a  native  of  his  domin- 
ions. Prince  Geoi;ge  excepted,  might  be  admitted  to  the  Privy 
Council  either  of  England  or  of  Ireland.  The  evening  was 
now  far  spent.  The  eanUlee  had  been  some  time  lighted; 
and  the  Ilouse  rose.  Ho  ended  one  of  the  most  anxious, 
turbulent,  and  variously  eventful  days  in  the  long  Parliamen- 
tary History  of  England. 

What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if  time  had  been 
allowed  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  can  only  be  guessed. 
Pmnnifmat  "^''^  supplios  had  been  voted.  The  King  was  de- 
rviiu.Hii.  tennined  not  to  receive  the  address  which  requested 
him  to  disgrace  his  dearest  and  most  trusty  friencis.    Indeed, 
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he  would  have  prevented  the  passing  of  tliat  address  by  pro- 
roguing Parliament  on  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords 
risen  the  moment  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  Kesumption 
Bill.  lie  had  actually  come  from  Kensington  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  that  purpose ;  and  his  robes  and  crown  were  in  readi- 
ness. He  now  took  care  to  be  at  Westminster  in  good  time. 
The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock  of  Black 
Rod  was  heard.  They  repaired  to  the  other  House.  The 
bills  were  passed ;  and  Bridge  water,  by  the  royal  command, 
prorogued  the  Parliament.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Rev- 
olution the  session  closed  M'ithout  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
William  was  too  angry  to  thank  the  Commons,  and  too 
prudent  to  reprimand  them. 

•3f  "Jf  *  *  *  *  ^- 

******* 
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The  health  of  James  had  been  during  some  years  declin- 
ing: and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good -Friday,  1701,  suffered  a 
Deathof  sliock  froui  whlcli  lic  had  never  recovered.  While 
Junes  n.  jjg  ^j^g  listening  in  his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service 
of  the  day,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible. 
Some  people  imagined  that  the  words  of  the  anthem  which 
his  choristers  were  chanting  had  produced  in  him  emotions 
too  violent  to  be  borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind.  For 
that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive  elegy  in  which  a 
servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened  by  many  sorrows  and 
humiliations,  banished,  home-sick,  and  living  on  the  bounty 
of  strangei's,  bewailed  the  fallen  throne  and  the  desolate  ' 
Temple  of  Sion :  "  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon 
us;  consider  and  behold  our  reproach.  Our  inheritance  is 
turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens ;  the  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  head.     Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  forever?" 

The  King's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon,  the 
first  physician  of  the  French  court,  and,  on  medical  questions, 
the  oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the  waters  of  Bourbon. 
Lewis,  with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to  Saint  Germains 
ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  charges  of  the  journey, 
and  gave  orders  tliat  every  town  along  the  road  should  receive 
his  good  brother  with  all  the  honors  due  to  royalty.* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  returned  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  with  health  so  far  re-established  that 
he  was  able  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with  judgment 
and  memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember he  had  a  second  fit  in  his  chapel ;  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  this  was  a  final  stroke.  lie  rallied  the  last  energies 
of  his  failing  body  and  mind  to  testify  his  firm  belief  in  the 


*  Life  of  James ;  Saint  Simon ;  Dangeau. 
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religion  for  wliich  he  had  sacrificed  so  much.  He  received 
the  last  sacraments  with  every  mark  of  devotion,  exhorted 
his  son  to  hold  fast  to  the  true  faith  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions, and  entreated  Middleton,  who,  almost  alone  among  the 
courtiers  assembled  in  the  bedchamber,  professed  himself  a 
Protestant,  to  take  refuge  from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom 
of  the  one  infallible  Church.  After  the  extreme  unction 
had  been  administered,  James  declared  that  he  pardoned  all 
his  enemies,  and  named  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor's 
name  he  repeated  wnth  peculiar  emphasis :  "  Take  notice,  fa- 
ther," he  said  to  the  confessor,  "  that  I  forgive  the  Emperor 
with  all  my  heart."  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  he 
should  have  found  this  the  hardest  of  all  exercises  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor 
was  tlie  only  Roman  Catholic  Prince  still  living  who  had  been 
accessory  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  James  might  not  unnat- 
urally consider  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  accessory  to 
the  Revolution  as  more  inexcusiibly  guilty  than  lieretics  who 
might  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that,  in  viola- 
ting their  duty  to  him,  they  were  discharging  their  duty  to 
God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  make  intelligible  answers,  Lewis  visited  him  twice. 
The  Elnglish  exiles  observed  that  the  Most  Christian  King 
was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in  the  very  slightest  ma^ 
ters  which  concerned  his  unfortunate  guest.  He  would  not 
allow  his  coach  to  enter  the  court  of  Saint  Germains,  lest  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  should  be  heard  in  the  sick-room.  In 
both  interviews  he  was  gracious,  friendly,  and  even  tender. 
But  he  carefully  abstained  from  saying  anything  about  the 
future  position  of  the  family  which  was  about  to  lose  its  head. 
Indeed,  he  could  say  nothing :  for  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
own  mind.  Soon,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
form  some  resolution.  On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a 
stupor  which  indicated  the  near  approach  of  death.  While 
he  lay  in  this  liolpless  state,.  Madame  de  Maintenon  visited 
his  consort.     To  this  visit  many  persons  who  were  likely  to 
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be  well  informed  attributed  a  long  series  of  great  events. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a  woman  should  have  been  moved 
to  pity  by  the  misery  of  a  woman ;  tliat  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  should  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  a 
family  persecuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely  for  being  Roman 
Catholics;  or  that  the  pride  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  should 
have  been  intensely  gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  Este  and  a  Queen  of  England.  From  mixed  motives, 
probably,  the  wife  of  Lewis  promised  her  powerful  protection 
to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint  Germains 
when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  of 
the  Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  ask  after 
his  guest.  It  was  j)robably  at  this  moment  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  he  nor  she  by 
whom  he  was  governed  foresaw  the  consequences.  Before 
he  announced  that  resolution,  however,  he  observed  all  the 
decent  forms  of  deliberation.  A  council  was  held  that  even- 
ing at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  by  the  ministers  of  State.  The  question  was  propouud- 
ed,  whether,  when  God  should  take  James  the  Second  of 
England  to  himself,  France  should  recognize  the  Pretender 
as  King  James  the  Third  i 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recognition. 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  any  person  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  statesman  should  have 
l>een  of  a  different  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on  the 
ground  that  to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  to  vi- 
olate the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  This  was,  indeed,  an  impregna- 
ble position.  l>y  that  treaty  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  had 
bound  himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England.  And  in 
what  way,  except  by  an  actual  invasion,  could  he  do  more  to 
disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England  than  by  sol- 
emnly declaring,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  that  he  did 
not  consider  that  order  of  things  as  legitimate,  that  he  regard- 
ed the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities, 
and  the  King  in  possession  as  a  usurper?     The  recognition 
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would  then  be  a  breach  of  faith :  and,  even  if  all  considera- 
tions of  morality  were  set  aside,  it  was  plain  that  it  would  at 
that  moment  be  wise  in  the  French  government  to  avoid  ev- 
erything which  could  with  plausibility  be  represented  as  a 
breach  of  faith.  The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  The 
great  diplomatic  victory  won  by  France  in  the  preceding  year 
had  excited  the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbors.  Never- 
theless there  was,  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against  her.  The 
House  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to  arms.  But  with 
the  House  of  Austria  alone  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  ea- 
sily deal.  Other  powers  were  still  looking  in  doubt  to  Eng- 
land for  the  signal ;  and  England,  though  her  aspect  was  sul- 
len and  menacing,  still  preserved  neutrality.  That  neutralitj'' 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long,  if  William  could  have  relied 
on  the  suppojt  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people.  In  his 
Parliament  there  were  agents  of  France,  who,  though  few, 
had  obtained  so  much  influence  by  clamoring  against  stand- 
ing armies,  profuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favorites,  that  they  were 
often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority;  and  his  people,. dis- 
tracted by  domestic  factions,  unaccustomed  to  busy  themselves 
about  Continental  politics,  and  remembering  with  bitterness 
the  disasters  and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the  carnage  of  Lan- 
den,  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  the  land-tax  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  hesitated  about  engaging  in  another  contest, 
and  would  probably  continue  to  hesitate  while  he  continued 
to  live.  He  could  not  live  long.  It  had,  indeed,  of  ten  been 
prophesied  that  his  death  was  at  hand ;  and  the  prophets  had 
hitherto  been  mistaken.  But  there  was  now  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  His  cough  was  more  violent  than  ever;  his  legs 
were  swollen  ;  his  eyes,  once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a 
falcon,  had  grown  dim ;  he  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne, 
had  been  sixteen  hours  on  the  backs  of  different  horses,  could 
now  with  great  difticulty  creep  into  his  state- coach.*     The 


*  Poussin  to  Torcv,   jj]['.  ^ '  ITol.     "  Lc  roi   d'Anj^lctcrri'  toussc  plus  (ju'il  n'a 

jamais  fait,  et  8C8  jainbes  sont  fort  cnfles.  Je  le  vis  liier  sortir  du  prC'chc  do 
Siiint  James.  Je  le  trouve  fort  easse,  les  yeux  6teints,  et  il  eut  beuucoup  de  peine 
k  moutcr  en  carosse." 
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vigorous  intellect  and  tlie  intrepid  spirit  remained ;  but  on 
the  body  fifty  years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety.  In  a  few- 
months  tlie  vaults  of  Westminster  would  receive  the  ema- 
ciated and  shattered  frame  which  was  animated  by  the  most 
far-sighted,  the  most  daring,  the  most  commanding  of  souls. 
In  a  few  months  the  British  throne  would  be  filled  by  a  wom- 
an whose  understanding  was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and 
who  was  believed  to  lean  toward  the  party  which  was  averse 
from  war.  To  get  over  those  few  months  without  an  open 
and  violent  rupture  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  the 
French  government.  Every  engagement  should  have  been 
punctually  fulfilled :  every  occasion  of  quarrel  should  have 
been  studiously  avoided.  Nothing  should  have  been  sj>ared 
which  could  quiet  the  alarms  and  soothe  the  wounded  pride 
of  nei<'hl)orin«:  nations. 

The  House  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that  one  year  of 
moderation  might  not  improbably  be  rewarded  by  thirty  years 
of  undisputed  ascendency.  Was  it  possible  the  politic  and  ex- 
perienced Lewis  would  at  such  a  conjuncture  offer  a  new  and 
most  galling  provocation,  not  only  to  William,  whose  animosi- 
ty was  already  as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to  the  peoj)le  whom 
William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  inspire 
with  animosity  resembling  his  own?  How  often,  since  the 
Revolution  of  lOSS,  had  it  seemed  that  the  English  were  thor- 
oughly weary  of  the  new  government.  And  how  often  had 
the  detection  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the  a])proach  of  a  French 
armament,  changed  the  whole  face  of  things.  All  at  once 
the  grumbling  had  ceased,  the  grumblers  had  crowded  to  sign 
loyal  addresses  to  the  usurper,  had  formed  associations  in  6uj> 
port  of  his  authority,  had  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  the 
militia,  crying  (iod  save  King  William.  So  it  would  be  now. 
Most  of  tliose  who  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him  on 
the  question  of  his  Dutch  guards,  on  the  question  of  his  Irish 
grants,  would  be  moved  to  vehement  resentment  when  they 
learned  that  Lewis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty,  deter- 
mined to  force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own  religion,  a  king 
bred  in  his  own  dominions,  a  king  who  would  be  at  Westmin- 
ster what  Philip  was  at  Madrid — a  great  feudatory  of  France. 
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These  arguments  were  concisely  but  clearly  and  strongly 
urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  master  can  have  read  without 
great  misgivings.*  On  one  side  were  the  faith  of  tretities, 
the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of  France,  nay,  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  Ilouse  of  Bourbon.  On  the  other  side  were 
the  influence  of  an  artful  woman,  and  the  promptings  of  van- 
ity which,  we  must  in  candor  acknowledge,  was  eimobled  by 
a  mixture  of  compassion  and  chivalrous  generosity.  The 
King  determined  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  ablest  servants  ;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  applaud- 
ed Jiis  decision,  as  they  would  have  applauded  any  decision 
which  he  had  announced.  Nowhere  was  he  regarded  with  a 
more  timorous,  a  more  slavish  respect  than  in  his  own  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  Germains, 
and,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  entered  James's  bed- 
chamber. The  dying  man  scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes, 
and  then  closed  them  again.  "  I  have  something,"  said  T^wis, 
"  of  great  moment  to  communicate  to  Your  Majesty.''  The 
courtiers  who  filled  the  room  took  this  as  a  signal  to  retire, 
and  were  crowding  toward  the  door,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  that  commanding  voice  :  "  Let  nobody  withdraw.  I  come 
to  tell  Your  Majesty  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to 
take  you  from  us,  I  will  be  to  your  son  what  I  have  been  to 
you,  and  will  acknowledge  him  as  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland."  The  English  exiles  who  were  standing  round 
the  couch  fell  on  their  knees.  Some  burst  into  tears.  Some 
poured  forth  praises  and  blessings  with  clamor  such  as  was 
scarcely  becoming  in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Some 
indistinct  murmurs  which  James  uttered,  and  which  were 
drowned  by  the  noisy  gratitude  of  his  attendants,  were  inter- 
preted to  mean  thanks.  15nt  from  the  most  trustworthy  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  he  was  insensible  to  all  that  was  ])ass- 
ing  around  him.f 

*  Memoirc  Pur  la  proposition  do  reconnoitre  au  prince  des  Galles  le  titrc  du  Roi 
de  la  (inind  Bretapiie,  Sept.  -f^,  1701. 

f  Hy  the  most  tnistworthy  accounts  I  mean  those  of  Saint  Simon  and  Dangeau. 
The  reader  maj  compare  their  narratives  with  the  Life  of  James. 
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As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to  the 
court  assembled  there  the  announcement  which  he  had  made 
at  Saint  (xermains.  The  whole  circle  broke  forth  into  excla- 
mations of  delight  and  admiration.  What  piety  !  What  hu- 
manity !  What  magnanimity  !  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  al- 
together feigned ;  for,  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  ev- 
erything. What  could  be  more  generous,  more  amiable,  than 
to  protect  an  innocent  boy  who  was  kept  out  of  his  rightful 
inheritance  by  an  ambitious  kinsman  ?  The  fine  gentlemen 
and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot  that,  besides  the  inno- 
cent bov  and  that  ambitious  kinsman,  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  Englishmen  were  concerned,  who  were  little  dispostid  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of  any  master, 
and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to  accept  a  nuister  chosen  for 
them  by  the  French  King. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  lie  was  occasionally 
sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  one  of  these  lucid 
intervals,  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Lewis.  On  the 
sixteenth  he  died.  His  Queen  retired  that  evening  to  the 
nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray  undis- 
turbed. She  left  Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation.  A 
herald  made  his  appearance  before  the  palace  gate,  and,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and  English, 
King  James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of  Scotland. 
The  streets,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  orders  from  the 
government,  were  illuminated  ;  and  the  townsmen  with  loud 
shouts  wished  a  long  reign  to  their  illustrious  neighbor.  The 
poor  lad  received  from  his  ministers,  and  delivered  back  to 
them,  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  be 
kissed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock  reiiirn  was  to  bestow 
some  mock  peerages,  in  conformity  with  directions  which  he 
found  in  his  father's  will.  Middleton,  who  had  as  yet  no  Eng- 
lish title,  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth.  Perth,  who  had 
stood  high  in  the  favor  of  his  late  master,  both  as  an  apostate 
irom  the  Protestant  religion  and  as  the  author  of  the  last  im- 
provements on  the  thumb-screw,  took  the  title  of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  the   remains   of  James  were   escorted,  in  the 
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dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  slender  retinue  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in  the 
vain  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be  laid  with 
kingly  pomp  at  Westminster  among  the  graves  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these   humble   obsequies  Lewis  visited 
Saint  Germains  in  form.     On  the  morrow  the  visit  was  re- 
turned.    The  French  Court  was  now  at  Versailles ; 

The  Pretend-  ,     i       -r»  ,  •        i     i  .         n         . 

er  rccoKniied  auQ  the  ricteuder  was  received  there,  in  all  points, 
as  his  father  would  have  been,  sat  in  his  father's 
arm-chair,  took,  as  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right  hand 
of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore  the  long  violet-colored  mantle 
which  was  by  ancient  usage  the  mourning  garb  of  the  Kings 
of  France.  There  was  on  that  day  a  great  concourse  of  am- 
bassadors and  envoys;  but  one  well-known  figure  was  want- 
ing. Manchester  had  sent  oflF  to  Loo  intelligence  of  the  af- 
front which  had  been  oflfered  to  his  country  and  his  master, 
had  solicited  instructions,  and  Ixad  determined  that,  till  these 
instructions  should  arrive,  he  would  live  in  strict  seclusion. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in  quitting  his 
post  without  express  orders;  but  his  earnest  hope  was  that  he 
should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  contemptuous  defiance 
on  the  court  which  had  dared  to  treat  England  as  a  subject 
province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Lewis  had  been  hurried  by 
pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  female  influence,  was 
complete  and  irreparable,  he  began  to  feel  serious  uneasiness. 
His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare  everywhere  that  their 
master  had  no  intention  of  aflfronting  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  that  he  had  not  violated  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick  ;  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  violating  it ;  that  he  had  merely  meant 
to  gratify  an  unfortunate  family  nearly  related  to  himself  by 
using  names  and  observing  forms  which  really  meant  noth- 
ing; and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  countenance  any  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who  had,  a 
few  days  before,  proved  by  irrefragable  arguments  that  hjs 
master  could  not,  without  a  gross  breach  of  contract,  recog- 
nize the  Pretender,  imagined  that  sophisms  which  had  not 
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imposed  on  himself  might  possibly  impose  on  others.  lie 
visited  the  English  embassy,  obtained  admitttmce,  and,  as  was 
his  duty,  did  his  best  to  excuse  the  fatal  act  which  he  had 
done  his  best  to  prevent.  Manchester's  answer  to  this  at- 
tempt at  explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it  could  be 
in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions.  The  instructions 
speedily  arrived.  The  courier  who  carried  the  news  of  the 
recognition  to  Loo  arrived  there  when  William  was  at  table 
with  some  of  his  nobles  and  some  princes  of  the  German 
Empire  who  had  visited  him  in  his  retreat.  The  King  said 
not  a  word ;  but  his  pale  cheek  fluslied,  and  he  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  the  changes  of  his  countenance. 
lie  hastened  to  send  off  several  messengers.  One  carried  a 
letter  commanding  Manchester  to  quit  France  witliout  taking 
leave.  Another  started  for  London  with  a  despatch  wliich 
directed  the  Lords-justices  to  send  Poussin  instantly  out  of 
England. 

Entijland  was  alreadv  in  a  flame  when  it  was  fii-st  known 
there  that  James  was  dying.  Some  of  his  eager  partisans 
formed  plans  and  made  preparations  for  a  great  public  n)an- 
ifestation  of  feeling  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  But 
the  insolence  of  Lewis  produced  a  burst  of  public  indig- 
nation which  scarcely  any  malcontent  had  the  courage  to 
face. 

In  the  City  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots,  who  had  prob- 
ably swallowed  too  many  bumpei^s  to  their  new  Sovereign, 
played  one  of  those  senseless  pranks  which  were  characteris- 
tic of  their  party.  They  dressed  themselves  in  coats  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  tabards  of  heralds,  rode  through  the 
streets,  halted  at  some  places,  and  muttered  something  which 
nobody  could  understand.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  they 
were  merely  a  comj)any  of  i)rize- lighters  from  IFockley  in 
the  Hole  who  had  taken  this  way  of  advertising  their  per- 
formances with  backsword,  sword  and  buckler,  and  single  fal- 
chion. But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  gaudily  dressed 
horsemen  were  proclaiming  James  the  Third.  In  an  instant 
the  pageant  was  at  an  end.  The  mo(»k  kings  at  arms  and 
pursuivants  threw  away  their  finery  and  fled  for  their  lives 
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in  all  directions,  followed  by  yells  and  showers  of  stones.* 
Already  the  Common  Council  of  London  had  met,  and  had 
voted,  Avithout  one  dissentient  voice,  an  address  expressing 
the  highest  resentment  at  the  insult  which  France  had  offered 
to  the  King  and  the  kingdom.  A  few  hours  after  this  ad- 
dress had  been  presented  to  the  Regents,  the  Livery  assem- 
bled to  choose  a  Lord  Mayor.  Duncombe,  the  Tory  candi- 
date, lately  the  popular  favorite,  was  rejected,  and  a  Whig 
alderman  placed  in  the  chair.  All  over  the  kingdom,  cor- 
porations, grand -juries,  meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings  of 
freeholders,  were  passing  resolutions  breathing  affection  to 
William  and  defiance  to  Lewis.  It  was  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  London  Gazette  from  four  columns  to  twelve  ;  and  even 
twelve  were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of  loyal  and  patri- 
otic addresses.  In  some  of  those  addresses  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  deliverer  had 
been  ungratefully  requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  denied  the 
means  of  making  the  country  respected  and  feared  by  neigh- 
boring states.  The  factious  wrangling,  the  penny-wise  econo- 
my of  three  disgraceful  years  had  produced  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected.  IIis  Majesty  would  never  have 
been  so  grossly  affronted  abroad,  if  he  had  not  first  been  af- 
fronted at  home.  But  the  eyes  of  his  people  were  opened. 
He  had  only  to  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the  constit- 
uents ;  and  he  would  find  that  the  nation  was  still  sound  at 
heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  Lords-justices  ex- 
planations similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy  had  attempted 
to  appease  Manchester.  A  memorial  was  accordingly  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  Vernon :  but  Vernon  refused  to  look  at 
it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Loo  with  the  letter  in  which 
William  directed  his  viceregents  to  send  the  French  agent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  An  oflicer  of  the  royal  household  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  order.  He  repaired  to 
Poussin's  lodgings:  but  Poussin  was  not  at  home:  he  was 
supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  tavern  much  frequented  by  Jac- 


*  Lcttrcs  UUtoriqucs  Moil  de  Novcmbre,  1701. 
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obites — the  very  tavern,  indeed,  at  which  Charnock  and  his 
gang  had  breakfasted  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  murderous 
ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green.  To  this  house  the  messenger 
went;*  and  there  he  found  Poussin  at  table  with  three  of 
the  most  virulent  Tory  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
Tredenham,  who  returned  himself  for  Saint  Mawes;  Ham- 
mond, who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  High-Church- 
men of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  Davenant,  who 
had  recently,  at  Poussin's  suggestion,  been  rewarded  by  Lewis 
for  some  savage  invectives  against  the  Whigs  with  a  diamond 
ring  worth  three  thousand  pistoles.  This  supper-party  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The 
exultation  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  These,  then,  were 
the  true  English  patriots — the  men  who  could  not  endure  a 
foreigner,  the  men  who  would  not  suffer  His  Majesty  to  be- 
stow a  moderate  reward  on  the  foreignei's  who  had  stormed 
Athlone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  (/cltic  army  at  Aghrim. 
It  now  appeared  the}^  could  be  on  excellent  terms  w^ith  a 
foreigner,  provided  only  that  he  was  the  emissary  of  a  ty- 
rant hostile  to  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  religion 
of  tlieir  country.  The  Tories,  vexed  and  abashed,  heartily 
wished  that,  on  that  unlucky  day,  their  friends  had  been  sup- 
ping somewhere  else.  Even  the  bronze  of  Davenjyit's  fore- 
liead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach.  He  defended 
liimself  by  pretending  that  Poussin,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
whole  days,  who  had  corrected  his  scurrihnis  pamphlets,  and 
w^ho  had  paid  him  his  shameful  wages,  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
and  that  the  meeting  at  the  Blue  Posts  was  purely  acciden- 
tal. If  his  word  was  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  repeat  his 
assertion  on  oath.  Tlie  public,  however,  which  had  formed 
a  very  correct  notion  of  his  character,  thought  that  his  word 
was  worth  as  much  as  his  oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impatiently  expected. 
From  Loo  he  had  gone  to  Breda,  where  he  had  passed  some 
Rctnniof  time  in  reviewing  his  troops,  and  in  conferring 
the  Kirifj.  \\'\t]\  Marlborougli  and  Heinsius.  He  had  hoped 
to  be  in  England  early  in  October.     But  adverse  winds  de- 
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tained  liim  three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At  length,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  November,  it  was  known  in  Lon- 
don that  he  had  landed  early  that  morning  at  Margate.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  his  capital  on 
the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  his  landing 
in  Devonshire.  But  a  journey  across  the  bridge,  and  along 
Cornhill  and  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  would 
have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  his  enfeebled  frame.  He 
accordingly  slept  at  Greenwich,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Court  without  entering  London.  His  return  was, 
however,  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  every  sign  of  joy 
and  attachment.  The  bonfires  blazed,  and  the  gunpowder 
roared  all  night.  In  every  parish,  from  Mile  End  to  Saint 
James's,  was  to  be  seen  enthroned  on  the  shoulders  of  stout 
Protestant  porters  a  pope,  gorgeous  in  robes  of  tinsel  and 
triple  crown  of  pasteboard ;  and  close  to  the  ear  of  His  Holi- 
ness stood  a  devil  with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country  house  the  King  could  find  no  refuge 
from  the  importunate  loyalty  of  his  people.  Deputations 
from  cities,  counties,  universities,  besieged  him  all  day.  He 
was,  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the  labor  of 
hearing  harangues  and  returning  answers.  The  whole  king- 
dom meanwhile  was  looking  anxiously  toward  Hampton 
Court.  Most  of  the  ministers  were  assembled  there.  The 
most  eminent  men  of  the  party  which  was  out  of  power  had 
repaired  thither,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  It  was  remarked  that 
Somers  and  Halifax,  so  malignantly  persecuted  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  House  of  Commons,  were  received  with  such 
marks  of  esteem  and  kindness  as  William  was  little  in  the 
habit  of  vouchsafing  to  his  English  courtiers.  The  lower 
ranks  of  both  the  great  factions  were  violently  agitated. 
The  Whigs,  lately  vanquished  and  dispirited,  were  full  of 
hope  and  anlor.  The  Tories,  lately  trium]>hant  and  secure, 
were  exasperated  and  alarmed.  Both  Whigs  and  Tories 
waited  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  decision  of  one  momen- 
tous and  pressing  question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution? 
On  the   seventh   of  November  the  King  propounded  that 
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question  to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was  rumored,  and  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  Jersey,  Wright,  and  Hedges  advised  him  to 
keep  the  existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men  whose 
opinion  was  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  him ;  and 
Eochester,  whose  opinion  might  have  had  some  weight,  had 
set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  viceroyalty  just  before  the 
death  of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William,  however, 
had,  as  he  owned  to  lleinsius,  some  difficulty  in  making  up 
his  mind,  lie  had  no  doubt  that  a  general  election  would 
give  him  a  better  House  of  Commons:  but  a  general  election 
would  cause  delay;  and  delay  might  cause  much  mischief. 
After  balancing  these  considerations  during  some  hours,  he 
determined  to  dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition  ;  and  in  three 
days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up.  xSever — such  was  the  in- 
Generai  tclligence   scut  froui  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  the 

election.  Hague  —  had   there   been   more   intriguing,  more 

canvassing,  more  virulence  of  party  feeling.  It  was  in  the 
capital  that  the  first  great  contests  took  place.  The  decisions 
of  the  Metropolitan  constituent  bodies  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected as  auguries  of  the  general  result.  All  the  pens  of 
Grub  Street,  all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  wei*e  hard  at 
work.  Handbills  for  and  against  every  candidate  were  sent 
to  every  voter.  The  popular  slogans  on  both  sides  were  in- 
defatigably  repeated.  Presbyterian,  Paj)ist,  Tool  of  Holland, 
Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  appellations  interchanged  be- 
tween the  contending  factions.  The  Whig  cry  was  that  the 
Tory  members  of  the  last  two  Parliaments  had,  from  a  malig- 
nant desire  to  mortify  the  King,  left  the  kingdom  exposed  to 
danger  and  insult ;  had  unconstitutional!}'  encroached  both 
on  the  legislative  and  on  the  judicial  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  had  turned  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  new 
Star-chamber;  had  used  as  instruments  of  capricious  tyranny 
those  privileges  whi<*h  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in 
defence  of  freedom ;  had  persecuted,  without  regard  to  law, 
to  natural  justice,  or  to  decorum,  the  great  Commander  who 
had  saved  the  State  at  La  Hogue;  the  great  Financier  who 
had  restored  the  currency  and  re-established  public  credit; 
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the  great  Judge  whom  all  persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  virtue,  in  prudence,  in  learning  and 
eloquence,  the  first  of  living  English  jurists  and  statesmen. 
The  Tories  answered  that  they  had  been  only  too  moderate, 
only  too  merciful ;  that  they  had  used  the  Speaker's  warrant 
and  the  power  of  tacking  only  too  sparingly ;  and  that  if 
they  ever  again  had  a  majority,  the  three  Whig  leaders  who 
now  imagined  themselves  secure  should  be  impeached,  not  for 
high  misdemeanors,  but  for  high-treason. .  It  soon  appeared 
that  these  threats  w^ere  not  likely  to  be  very  speedily  exe- 
cuted. Four  Whig  and  four  Tory  candidates  contested  the 
City  of  London.  The  show  of  hands  was  for  the  Whigs.  A 
poll  was  demanded ;  and  the  Whigs  polled  nearly  two  votes 
to  one.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  whole  body  of  shopkeepers  by 
some  parts  of  his  parliamentary  conduct,  was  put  up  for 
Westminster  on  the  Tory  interest ;  and  the  electors  were 
reminded,  by  puflfs  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  trade.  But  the  dread  of  the  French 
King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender  prevailed;  and  Sir  John 
w'as  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Southwark  not  only  returned 
Whigs,  but  gave  them  instructions  of  the  most  Whiggish 
character. 

In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced  than  in 
the  capital.  Yet  the  news  from  every  quarter  was  that  the 
Whigs  had  recovered  part,  at  least,  of  the  ground  which  they 
had  lost.  Wharton  had  regained  his  ascendency  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Musgrave  was  rejected  by  Westmoreland.  Noth- 
ing did  more  harm  to  the  Tory  candidates  than  the  stoiy  of 
Poussin's  farewell  supper.  We  learn  from  their  own  acrimo- 
nious invectives  that  the  unlucky  discovery  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts  cost  thirty  honest  gentle- 
men their  seats.  One  of  the  criminals,  Tredenham,  escaped 
w-itli  impunity;  for  the  dominion  of  his  family  over  the  bor- 
ough of  St.  Mawes  was  absolute  even  to  a  proverb.  The  oth- 
er two  had  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  Davenant  ceased 
to  sit  for  Bedwin.  Hammond,  who  had  lately  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  defeated  by  a 
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great  majority,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig 
party,  Isaac  Mew  ton. 

Tliere  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  turned  with  anxious  interest — Gloucestershire. 
Would  the  patriotic  and  high-spirited  gentry  and  yeomanry 
of  that  great  county  again  confide  their  dearest  interests  to 
the  Impudent  Scandal  of  parliaments — the  renegade,  the 
slanderer,  the  mountebank,  who  had  been,  during  thirteen 
years,  railing  at  his  betters  of  every  party  with  a  spite  re- 
strained by  nothing  but  the  craven  fear  of  corporal  chastise- 
ment, and  who  had  in  the  last  Parliament  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  abject  court  which  he  had  paid  to  LewMs  and 
by  the  impertinence  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  William  ( 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national  aflFair.  Port- 
manteaus full  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  were  sent  down 
from  London.  Every  freeholder  in  the  county  had  several 
tracts  left  at  his  door.  In  every  market-place,  on  the  market- 
day,  papei*s  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous  tongue, 
and  the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the  French  King's  buf- 
foon, flew  about  like  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Clowns  from 
the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  who  had  votes, 
but  who  did  not  know  their  letters,  were  invited  to  hear  these 
satires  read,  and  were  asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  the  two  great  evils  which  were  then  considered  by 
the  common  people  of  England  as  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tants of  despotism,  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live  on  frogs. 
The  dissenting  preachers  and  the  clothiers  were  peculiarly 
zealous:  for  Howe  was  considered  as  the  enemv  both  of  con- 
venticles  and  of  factories.  Outvoters  were  brought  up  to 
Gloucester  in  extraordinarv  numbei's.  In  the  t-itv  of  Lon- 
don  the  traders  who  frequented  I>laekwell  Hall,  then  the 
great  em])orium  for  woollen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the 
Whig  side. 

[Here  the  reviaed part  ends. — Edftok.] 
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Meanwhile  reports  about  tlie  state  of  the  King's  health 
were  coustantly  becoming  more  ami  more  alarming.  His 
Death  of  medical  advisers,  both  Englisli  and  Dutch,  were  at 
wiuiain.         ^j^^  ^j^j  ^f  their  resources.     He  had  consulted  by 

letter  all  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he 
was  apprehensive  that  they  might  return  flattering  answers 
if  they  knew  who  he  was,  he  had  written  under  feigned 
names.  To  Fagon  he  had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest. 
Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  such  symptoms  could 
have  only  one  meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice  which  he 
had  to  give  to  the  sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death. 
Having  obtained  this  plain  answer,  William  consulted  Fagon 
again  without  disguise,  and  obtained  some  prescriptions  which 
were  thought  to  have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the  in- 
evitable hour.  But  the  great  King's  days  were  numbered. 
Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost  daily. 
He  still  rode,  and  even  hunted ;  but  he  had  no  longer  that 
firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for  which 
he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still  all  his  care  was  for  the 
future.  The  filial  respect  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had 
been  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  impor- 
tance that  Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to  the 
whole  plan  of  the  next  campaign  and  as  to  the  state  of  the 
preparations.  Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the  King's 
views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Hague. 
Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  indisposition,  which 
was  indeed  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  maladies  under 
which  William  was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature  of  William 
there  was  none  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the  too  common 
vice  of  invalids.  On  the  twentieth  of  February  he  sent  to 
Heinsius  a  letter  in  which  he  did  not  even  allude  to  his  own 
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suflFcrings  and  infirmities.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "  infinitely  con- 
cerned to  learn  that  your  health  is  not  yet  quite  re-establish- 
ed. May  God  be  pleased  to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery. 
I  am  nnalterably  your  good  friend,  William."  Those  were 
the  last  h'nes  of  that  long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  William  was  ambling  on  a 
favorite  horse,  named  Sorrel,  through  the  park  of  Hampton 
Court.  He  urged  his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at  the 
spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel  stumbled  on 
the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The  King  fell 
off,  and  broke  his  collar-bone.  The  bone  was  set ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting  of  the  rough 
roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  fracture 
again.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man  such  an  accident  would 
have  been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame  of  William  wjis  not  in  a 
condition  to  bear  even  the  slightest  shock.  lie  felt  that  his 
time  was  short,  and  grieved,  with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble 
spirits  feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave  his  work  but  half  fin- 
ished. It  was  possible  that  he  nn'ght  still  live  until  one  of 
liis  plans  should  be  carried  into  execution.  He  had  long 
known  that  the  relation  in  which  England  and  Scotland  stood 
to  each  other  was  at  best  precarious,  and  often  unfriendly, 
and  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  an  estimate  of  the 
British  power,  the  resources  of  the  smaller  country  ought  not 
to  be  deducted  from  those  of  the  lar<rer.  Kecent  events  had 
proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  kingdoms  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue  for  another  year  to  be  on  the  terms  on  which 
they  had  been  during  the  preceding  century,  and  that  there 
must  be  between  them  either  absolute  union  or  deadlv  en- 
mitv.  Their  enmitv  wouhl  brinor  frio:hiful  calamities,  not  on 
themselves  alone,  but  on  all  the  civilized  world.  Their  union 
woidd  be  the  best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  both,  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  island,  for  the  just  balance  of  pow- 
er among  European  states,  and  for  the  immunities  of  all  Prot- 
estant countries.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February  the  Com- 
mons listene<l  with  uncovered  heads  to  the  last  message  that 
bore  William's  sign-manual.  An  unhappy  accident,  he  told 
them,  had  forced  him  to  make  to  them  in  writing  a  comma- 
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nication  which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne. 
He  had,  iu  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to 
see  a  union  accomplished  between  England  and  Scotland.  He 
was  convinced  that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  both.  He  should  think  it  his  peculiar  felicity 
if,  before  the  close  of  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  could 
be  devised  for  making  the  two  kingdoms  one ;  and  he,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  recommended  the  question  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Houses.  It  was  resolved  that  the  message 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Saturday,  the  seventh 
of  March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humors  of  menacing  appearance 
showed  themselves  in  the  King's  knee.  On  the  fourth  of 
March  he  was  attacked  by  fever ;  on  the  fifth  his  strength 
failed  greatly ;  and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by 
cordials.  The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money-bill  were  await- 
ing his  assent.  That  assent  he  felt  he  should  not  be  able  to 
give  in  person.  He  therefore  ordered  a  commission  to  be 
prepared  for  his  signature.  His  hand  was  now  too  weak  to 
form  the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  stamp 
should  be  prepared.  On  the  seventh  of  March  the  stamp  was 
ready.  The  Lord  Keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  Parliament 
came,  according  to  usage,  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  com- 
mission. But  they  were  detained  some  hours  in  the  ante- 
chamber while  he  was  in  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady. 
Meanwhile  the  Houses  were  sitting.  It  was  Saturday,  the 
seventh,  the  day  on  which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland. 
But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  known  that  the 
King  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live ;  and  the  members  asked 
each  other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjura- 
tion and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he  died.  After 
sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a  message,  the  Commons 
adjourned  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William 
had  recovered  himself  sufliciently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorized  his  commissioners  to  act  for 
him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled.  Black 
Rod  knocked.     The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 

v.— 33 
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tlic  Lords;  the  conimissioii  was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill 
and  the  Malt  Dill  became  laws,  and  both  Houses  adjourned 
till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The 
following  day  was  Sunday.  But  there  was  little  chance  that 
William  would  live  through  the  night.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  within  the  shortest  possible  time  after  his 
decease,  the  successor  designated  by  the  Bill  of  liights  and 
the  Act  of  Succession  should  receive  the  homage  of  the  Es- 
tates of  the  Ilealm,  and  be  publicly  ])roclaimed  in  the  Coun- 
cil: and  the  most  ritijid  Pharisee  in  the  Societv  for  the  Ilef- 
ormation  of  Manners  could  hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawful  to 
save  the  State,  even  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  King  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle  had 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid 
travelling.  His  master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  nuike  his  report.  That 
rei)ort  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  States-general 
were  in  the  best  temper;  the  troops,  the  provisions,  and  the 
magazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  an  early  campaign.  William  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  the  calmness  of  a  num  whose  work  was  done, 
lie  was  under  no  delusion  as  to  his  danger.  ''I  am  fast 
drawin<r/'  he  said,  "to  mv  end."  His  end  was  worthv  of  his 
life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His  forti- 
tude was  the  more  admirable  because  he  was  not  willing  to 
die.  He  had  verv  latelv  said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most 
loved :  "  You  know  that  I  never  feared  death ;  there  have 
been  times  when  I  should  have  wished  it;  but, now  that  this 
gr(»at  new  j)rospect  is  opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay 
here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no  weakne>s,  no  querulousness, 
disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble  career.  To  the  phy- 
sicians the  King  returned  his  thanks  graciously  and  gently. 
"I  know  that  von  have  d(me  all  that  skill  and  learnintj:  could 
do  for  me:  but  the  case  is  bevond  vour  art;  and  I  submit." 

ft  ft 

From  tlu»  words  which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  fre- 
quently engaged  in  mental  ])rayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison 
remained  many  hours  in  the  sick-ro<nn.  He  ])rofesscd  to 
them  his  tirm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reliirion. 
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and  received  the  sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  se- 
riousness. The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with 
lords  and  Privy  Councilloi*s.  lie  ordered  several  of  them  to 
be  called  in,  and  exerted  himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with 
a  few  kind  and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond. 
But  there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman 
could  feel,  friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  who  had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when 
his  Secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had 
betrayed  him ;  who  had  never  on  any  field  of  battle,  or  in 
any  atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly  disease, 
shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his, 
and  whose  truth  he  had,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  popularity,  re- 
M'arded  with  bounteous  munificence.  He  strained  his  feeble 
voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal 
services  of  thirty  yeai*s.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the  keys  of 
his  closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers.  "  You  know,"  he  said, 
"  what  to  do  with  them."  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely 
respire.  "Can  this,"  he  said  to  the  physicians,  " last  long?" 
He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  He  swallowed  a 
cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those  were  his  last  articu- 
late words.  Bentinck  instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent 
down,  and  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  King's  mouth.  The 
lips  of  the  dying  man  moved ;  but  nothing  could  be  heard. 
The  King  took  the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had 
cast  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friend- 
ship was  forgotten.  It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
The  bishops  knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  pra3'er. 
When  it  ended,  William  was  no  more. 

When  liis  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he  wore 
next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  ribbon.  The  lords 
in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It  contained  a  gold 
ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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Bart,  John,  a  French  privateer,  iv.,  380. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Jacol>iie  farce  represent- 
ed at,  in  1698,  iv.,  497, 49S. 

Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.,  608. 

Bates,  aj)issentiiig  minister,  ii.,  322. 

Bates,  an  ai;ent  of  the  Duke  of  I^ed<>,  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  two 
HouHfji,  v.,  26,  27. 

Bath,  i.,. 321,322. 

Bath,  John  (iranville.  Earl  of,  at  Charles  IL's 
death-l)e<l,  i.,  401.  Attempts  to  innuence 
the  Western  c(mnties  for  James  II.,il.,3U7. 
IliH  adho.Hion  to  William  III.,  ii..4Us,469. 

Bnitisc<mibe.  Christopher,  executed,  I.,  5SS. 

Bavaiia,  Elector  of,  iv.,  121.  Made  (^tvernor 
of  the  Soanihh  Netherlands,  iv..  357. 

Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph.  Prince  of,  grounds 
of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  v.,  339. 
Designated  bv  Charles  II.  as  his  successor, 
v.,  :575.    His  death,  v.,  399. 

Baxter,  Richard,  his  political  works  burned 


ut  Oxford, !.,  262.  His  moderation,  I.,  448. 
Proceedings  againf^t:  Jeffrey's  behavior 
t<>,  i.,  449-451.  His  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, i.,  461.  Liberated ;  refhses  t<»  be  a 
tool  of  the  Court,  ii.,  212.  Takes  the  lead 
in  the  coalition  of  Dissenters  with  the 
Church,^  ii.,  822-330._  Complies  with  the 
To1erati<m  Act,  iii ,  92. 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  iii.,  660. 

Bear-baiting,  i.,  156, 157. 

Beaufort,  Ilcnry  Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.,  689. 
Commands  in  Bristol  against  Monmouth, 
i.,  543.  His  failure  to  onudn  support  for 
James  IL's  policy,  ii.,  306.  Takes  Lovp« 
lace  prisoner,  ii.,  459.  Submits  to  Williain 
III.,  iii.,  41.  Entertains  William  at  Bad- 
minton, iv.,  69. 

Beaumont,  Lieutenant -colonel.,  protests 
against  the  admis^i(nl  of  Irish  recruits,  ii., 
898.    At  the  Boyne,  iv.,  21. 

Becket,  cause  of  his  popularity,  i.,  83. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  if.,  237.  Raised  to  the 
Dukedom,  iv.,  578. 

Bedford  Hou^e,  i.,  3.30. 

Bedfordshire,  contested  election  for  (1685), 
i.,438. 

Bedloe.  witness  in  the  Popish  plot,  i.,  223. 
His  death,  i.,  441. 

Beer,  consumption  of,  1.,  297. 

Belfast,  iv.,  14. 

Belhaven,  Lord,  iii.,  831, 837.  His  support  of 
Paterson's  Darien  scheme,  v.,  432-437. 

Bellamont,  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of,  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  New  York  and  MM^^achu• 
setts,  v.,  461.  His  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  in  the  Indian  Seas,  v., 
462.  Employs  William  Kidd,  v..  463.  Ar- 
i-fsts  him  at  New  York,  v.,  465. 

Bellasyse,  John,  Lord,  a  moderate  Roman 
Catholic,  ii.,  63.  Made  a  Priv^  Councillor 
bv  James  II.,  ii.,  87.  Made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  ii.,  163. 

Belleftmds,  Marshal,  appointed  to  command 
the  French  invasion  of  England,  iv.,  315. 

Bentinck,  William.    See  Portland. 

Beikeley,  Earl  of,  ctmimands  the  squadron 
against  Biest,  iv.,  576.  His  operations  iu 
the  Channel,  v.,  66. 

Berkeley,  Ijidy  Henrietta,  i.,482. 

Bernardi,  Major  John,  his  rhare  in  the  As 
sassination  Plot,  v.,  113.    Arrested,  v.,  1^:6. 

Berrv,  Lieutenant -colonel,  ^ellt  to  hupi»ort 
the  Enniskilleners,  iii.,  V2<.(.  His  action 
with  Anthony  Hamilton,  iii.,  230. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjntncs,  Duke  of.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ii.,B(KS.  Ills  at- 
tempt to  enlist  Irish  recruits,  ii..39!S.  Ac- 
companies James  II.  in  his  flii;ht  from 
Rochester,  11.,  542.  Attends  James  to  Ire- 
land, iii.,  162.  His  affair  with  the  Ennis- 
killeners, iii.,  22S.  Remains  in  Ireland  na 
commander-in-chief,  iv.,  69.  Weakness  of 
his  government  at  Limerick,  Iv.,  1S2.  Re- 
called to  France,  iv.,  liS5.  At  the  battle  of 
Sieinkirk,  iv.,  S^^h.  Tsiken  prisoner  at  Lan- 
den;  his  meeting  with  William,  Iv.,  4>42. 
Heads  a  plot  for  a  Jiic«»bite  insurrection, 
v.,  110.  Proceeds  to  I^mdon,  v..  111.  Fail- 
ure of  his  plot,  v.,  118.  His  privity  to  the 
AKsassination  Plot,  v.,  lis.  Returns  to 
France;  his  interview  with  Lewis  XIV., 
v..  119.  His  removal  from  Paris  demand- 
en  on  the  ground  of  his  connection  with 
the  as^asslnation  plots,  v.,  331. 

Beveridge,  William,  I.,  307.  A  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ill.,  437.     His 
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•ermoD  before  Convocation,  iii.,452.  Re- 
ceiveH  the  ofler  of  the  bishopric  of  Balh 
and  Wells,  iv.,  154.  Hit)  irre:«olutiuu,  iv., 
155. 

Bible,  co«t  of  (I4lh  ceniory),  I.,  62. 

Billop,  airre!«ti»  Jacobite  'eiuii;t>aric8  in  the 
Thainei^,  iv.,  116. 

Birch,  Colonel  Ji>hn,  his  ori^^in,  ii.,  569.  His 
speech  for  declnrini;  theCouvciiiiDU  a  Par- 
Iminciit,  iii.,40.  Ui8  advice  in  tlie  maticr 
of  the  Scotch  muiiueerie,  iii.,  48.  Urges 
i(en(iin«;  relief  to  I^iudouderry,  iii.,  214. 

Birmin^jham,  i.,817,  818. 

Birmingham^,  a  aickuame  of  Whig  leaders, 
i., 240,  317. 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  coni^ulinttou  of,  nt  Lnm- 
bcrh,  ii.,324.  Their  petition  to  James  II., 
li.,  320.  Their  examination  before  the 
Privy  Council,  ii.,  333,  334.  Sent  to  the 
Towtjr,  ii.,  336.  Brought  Iniforc  the  King's 
Bep.ch,  ii.,  341.  Li»>er.iiea  on  bail,  ii.,342. 
Their  tnal,  ii., 350-357.  Kejoicings  at  their 
acunittal,  ii.,ii57.  Kejoicings  in  the  camp, 
ana  throu<:)ioui  the  country,  ii.,  35U.  Con- 
currence «>f  parties  in  favor  of,  ii.,  363,  liM. 

Blaclchead,  agent  of  Young,  hide-*  a  forged 
treasonable  paper  at  Bishop  Sprat's,  iv., 
33y.    Confessej*  his  villany.  iv.,  344. 

Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  Iii.,  34,  note. 

Blair  Castle,  iii.,  :i-1».    ne-«ie'.re(l,  iii.,  3:U. 

Bialce,  R<>1>ert,  i.,  219.  His  defences  of  Taun- 
ton, i.,  532. 

Blathwayt,  wi(ne.<*8  for  the  crown  against  the 
bishopn.  ii.,35i). 

BlotHly  Assizes,  i.,5H4-501. 

BlooniMbury  S<}uare,  houses  in,  i.,  .^29. 

Blmint.  Charles,  his  principles  and  writings, 
iv.,  434.     Attacks  the  restrictions  on  me 

Kress,  iv.,  435.  His  attacks  on  Edmund 
ohun,  iv.,  436.  Circumstances  of  his 
death,  iv.,  443.  and  note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  tavern,  supper-party 
at.v.,WK>-509. 

BIuet<,  rei:iment  of.  its  origin,  i.,  274. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  Ilcens»*r  of  the  prew:  his 
principles,  i v.,  4:U.  His  unixtpularitv,  iv., 
A:\2.  Attackiid  by  Charles  Blount,  i v.,  437. 
Brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  Hou>e  uf  Coin- 
m<nis,  iv.,  4'A^. 

Boilcau,  hU  ()«le  on  the  Siege  of  Namur,  iv., 
863.    Burlesqued  bv  Pri.»r,  v.,G6. 

"BoiIman.Tom,"i.,576. 

Boisseleau,  left  in  command  of  James  II. 's 
forces  at  Limerick,  iv.,«5l. 

Bombay,  disturbances  at  (lime  of  James  II.>, 
iv.,  2:59. 

Bonrepanx,  French  envoy  to  England,  his 
report  on  the  English  navy,  i.,  27x.  liis 
ability,  ii.,  57.  His  low  estimate  of  James 
II.,  ii.,  58.  His  de-^paich  conc«*rning  Ire- 
land, ii.,  290,  and  note.  Sent  to  offer  na- 
val a.-'Sistauce  to  James,  ii.,  415.  Coldly 
receive<l,  Ii.,  417. 

B<M)k«',  seal  city  of,  in  country  places  (lOs'i), 
i.,  3<M>. 

Booksellers'  shops  (London),  1.,  JMJ2. 

Borland^  John,  his  narrative  of  the  Scottish 
exp(*(lition  tt>  Darien,  v..  44.%-451. 

Boscobel,  James  II. 's  visit  to,  ii..  i76. 

Bossiiet,  his  reply  to  Burnet,  ii.,  16t».  Hl«* 
advice  on  the  subject  of  Jumes  lL"s  Dec- 
laration, I  v.,  470. 

Both  well  Bridge,  battle  of,  i..241. 

Boufllers,  Marouess  of,  ii.,419.  At  the  bnt- 
tW  of  Sieinkirk,  Iv.,  ,S69.  Throws  himself 
into  Namur,  v.,  53.    Surrenders  the  town, 


v.,  ST.  His  defence  of  the  Castle,  ▼.,  S9-CL 
Surrenders,  v.,  62.  His  detention  by  Wil- 
liam lll.'sorders,  V..63.  Keiurus  to  Paris; 
bis  reception  bv  Lewis  XIV.,  v..  65.  His 
meetings  with  'Portland,  v.,  238,  289.  His 
conversations  with  Portland  on  his  de> 
mand  for  the  removal  of  James  II.'s  court 
from  Saint  Germain*',  v.,  829-331. 

Bourbon,  Baths  of,  James  Il.'e  visit  to,  v., 
496. 

Bourbon,  house  of,  its  growing  power,  i., 
181,  is'i. 

Bourbon,  Lewis,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Stcinkirk,  iv.,  368.  At  the  battle  of  Lau- 
den,  iv.,4'sS,  4S4. 

Boyle,  Kobert,  his  chemical  exnerlment.s,  i., 
377.  Uvertlirows  the  Administration,  iv., 
220. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  iv.,  26w  Flight  of  James 
II.,  iv.,  32.  Loss  in  the  two  armiet>,  iv.,  33, 
34. 

B«>yne,  Gustavns  Hamilton,  Lord,  Qovernor 
of  Enuiskillen,  iii.,  139.  At  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  iv.,  ItfS. 

Bracegirdle,  Anne,  iv.,  395. 

Bradirate,  v.,  76. 

Brandenburg,  Duke  of,  his  conduct  in  the 
Coalition,  iv.,35i. 

Branden burgers  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iv.,  22. 

Bray,  Thomas,  Life  of,  i., 807,  note. 

Bre.'idalbane,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of,  iv  , 
280.  Negotiates  tov  William  III.  with  the 
Jacobite" chiefs,  i v., 28S.  His  qnariel  with 
Macdonnld  of  Glenc«)c,  iv.,  29<».  Joins  in 
the  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  the  M:iC' 
donalds  t>f  Olencoe,  iv.,  mo.  His  self-re- 
proaches, iv.,  311. 

Breaks]>ear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to  tlie 
Papacy,  i.,  33. 

Brest,  James  II.'s  departure  fr<mi,  for  Ire- 
land, iii.,  HVl.  DJMi.'^trons  attack  u{H>n,in 
1694,  iv.,  577. 

Bridgcwaier,  Earl  of,  ii.,  804.  Appointed 
First  I>ord  of  the  Admiralty,  v., 4l«».  Pre- 
sides in  the  Hou-^e  «>f  Peers  in  the  del>aie 
on  the  Hesumi)tion  Bill,  v.,  485. 

Bridpori,  skirnnsh  at,  i.,626. 

Brlght«ni.  i.,319. 

Brisci>e,  John,  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank, 
iv.,  NV2,  and  note. 

Bristid,  capture  of,  bv  the  RoynliBls,  i.,  11.1. 
Its  appearance  and  trade  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  i.,  31o,  311.  Kidnapping  at,  i., 
311.  Threatened  by  Monmouth,  1..  M2. 
Riots  at,  ll.,l<Mi. 

Britain  under  the  Romans,  i.  15.  T'nder  the 
Saxons,  {.,  16.     BarbariMu  of,  i.,  16. 

Brixham.  ii.,445. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  at  Warwick 
Castle,  v..  76. 

Bn»wn.  J»)hn.  murdered  by  Graham  of  Clav- 
erh«»u-e,  I.,  455.  4f»<». 
;  Brown,  Tom,  his  "Amusements,"  ill.,  100, 
note. 

Browne.  Sir  Thomas,  his  botanical  garden 
at  Noiwirh,  i.,3l2. 

BrownluiT,  MicMiah.  breaks  the  boom  .across 
the  Foyle  :  killed.  Iii.,  22.X  224. 

Bmn-^wick    Lunenburg,   Duke   of,   Iv.,  851. 
Made  Elector  of  Hanover,  Iv.,  3.VI. 
I  Brus.*eN,  bombardetl  by  the  French,  v.,  57, 58. 
j  Bryce,  John,  military  execution  <»f,  i.,  4M. 

Brvdgt**,  James  (afterward  Dnke  of  Chan- 
dos).  his  motion  de&igned  again&t  Somers, 
v.,  472, 478. 
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Baccleach,  Dnkes  of,  l.,  S73. 

Bticclencb,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of,  married 
to  Mounioaih,  L,  234. 

Bachau,  appointed  commander  for  James  II. 
in  Scotland,  iv.,  7S.  Sarprised  and  defeat- 
ed by  Livingstone,  lv.,7(i. 

Buchanan,  hi»  political  works  buraed  at  Ox- 
ford, i.,  'iSi, 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  his 
character,  i.,  9U1.  His  intrigues  with  the 
democratical  party,  i.,  211.  Opposes  Dan- 
by's  government,  i.,  213.  His  income,  L, 
2SC.  His  house  in  Dowgate,  i.,  829.  His 
chemical  pursuits,  i.,  3T&.  His  death  at 
Hclmsley,  v.,  91,  and  see  Cabal. 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  cor- 
poration of,  ii.,  816L 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for 
(16S5),  i.,  438,  439.  Elecliou  for  (ITOl),  v., 
609. 

Buflr»«,  regiment  of,  i.,  275. 

Bulkelcy,  a  Jacobite,  his  dealingB  with  Go- 
ilolphin,  iv.,  l«6, 167. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.,  307. 

Bnnyun,  John,  ii.,  213.  His  writings,  ii.,  214. 
Refuses  to  jt>in  the  Court  party,  ii.,  215. 
His  attack  upon  Fowler,  ii.,  328,  uote. 

Burford,  William  111.  at,  v.,  78. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  opinion  on  the  National 
Debt,  iv.,  411,  412,  note. 

Burleigh,  William  HI.'s  visit  to,  v.,  75. 

Burley  on  the  Hill,  v.,  14. 

Bnrnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chap- 
el, i.,  307.  His  merit  as  a  writer  and 
preacher,  ii.,  108.  His  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, ii.,  169.  Retires  from  England, 
ii.,  170.  His  ret'idence  at  the  Court  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.,  170.  Briuj^s  about  a 
good  understanding  t)eiween  William  and 
Mary,  ii.,  171.  Enmity  of  James  II.  to,  ii., 
228,  229.  Hix  conversation  with  William 
at  Torbay,  ii.,  446.  Sent  forward  to  Exe- 
ter, ii.,  448.  Preaches  at  the  Cathedral, 
ii.,  463.  Draws  up  a  pa|)er  for  the  signa- 
ture of  William's  followers,  ii.,  468.  HiK 
conduct  in  Salisbnry  Cathedral,  ii.,  494. 
His  friendship  for  Halifax,  ii.,  497.  Con- 
versation  with  Halifax  at  Littlecote,  ii., 
600.  Commissioned  to  protect  the  Roman 
Catholics,  ii.,  647.  Preaches  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii.,  686.  Declares  the 
Princess  Mary's  intentions,  ii.,  689,  690. 
His  zeal  for  ikary,  ii.,693.  His  Memoirs, 
iii.,  29,  and  note.  His  generous  conduct 
to  Rochester,  iii.,  41.  Made  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  iii.,  80.  His  zeal  and  lilierality 
in  his  diocese,  iii.,  82,  83.  His  speech  on 
the  Comprchensitm  Rill,  iii.,  112.  His 
Coronation  Sermon,  iii.,  11$.  His  plan  for 
a  union  of  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  iii., 
244.  Proposes  placing  the  Princess  Sophia 
in  the  Huccession,  iii.,  367.  His  friendship 
for  Tillotson,  ill.,  461.  Proposer  of  the 
clnn.'^e  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  against  the 
soverciixn  marrying  a  Papiat,  iii.,  461.  Re- 
monstrates against  the  use  of  bribery,  ill., 
W»6.  His  sermon  on  the  getieral  Fast- 
day  (1690),  iii.,  609.  His  interview  with 
Willinm,  ill.,  662.  His  explanation  of 
Marlborough's  disgrace,  iv.,  267,  note. 
His  nlleire<f  advice  for  the  establishment 
of  I  he  National  Debt,  iv.,  408.  His  Pastor- 
al I^-tter,  iv.,  438.  Which  is  ordered  to  be 
bnrne<l  by  the  Commons;  his  mortifica- 
tion, iv.,  440,  and  not«.  Supports  Fen- 
wick's  atlaiuder,  v.,  207.    His  Thanksgiv- 


ing Sermon,  v.,  250.  His  visits  to  the  Czar 
Peter  at  Deptford,  v.,  319.  Attack  uimiu, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  v.,  469.  Its 
defeat,  v.,  469.  His  share  in  passing  the 
Resumption  Bill,  v.,  491.  Attends  Wil- 
liam III.  on  his  death-bed,  v.,  614. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Charter- 
house, his  resistance  to  the  admissiou  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.,  273. 

Bnrrington  Joins  William,  ii.,467. 

Burt,  Captain,  his  description  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  iii.,  282. 

Burton,  James,  a  fugitive  conspirator,  con- 
cealed by  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  informs  against 
his  benefactress,  i.,  606. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.,  309.  His  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  i.,  376,  note. 

Butler,  Captain,  leads  au  asoault  on  London- 
derry,  iii.,  191. 

Buxton,  l.,320. 

Bnyse,  Anthcmy,  i.,  522.  Accompanies  Mon- 
mouth's fliglit,  L,  559.    Taken,  i.,  561. 

C. 

Cabal,  the,  its  measures,  i.,  200-202.  Dis- 
solved, i.,  211. 

Cabinet,  the,  its  origin  and  nature,  i.,  200, 
201. 

Caermarthen,  Marquess  of.  See  Leeds, 
Duke  of. 

Caermarthen,  Peregrine,  Marquess  of,  sou 
of  the  above,  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
the  Hague,  ii.,  422.  Assists  in  the  arrest 
of  Preston  and  his  accomplices,  iv.,  115. 
Takes  part  in  the  attack  on  Brest,  iv.,  678. 
Bec«)me8  a  favorite  with  the  Czar  Peter,  v., 
319.  Disappointed  of  the  Audiiorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  v.,  390. 

Caillemote,  Count  of,  colonel  of  a  reclment 
of  French  Huguenots,  ill.,  383.  Slaiu  at 
the  Boyne,  iv.,  29. 

Calais,  bombardment  of,  iv.,  680. 

Calderwood,  George,  iv.,  96,  uote. 

Callieres,  his  negotiations  with  Dykvelt, 
v.,  163,  164,  181.  French  negotiator  at 
Ryswick,  v.,  232. 

Calvinists,  their  principle  of  resistance  to 
rulers,  i.,63, 64. 

Cambon.  Colonel,  iii.,  383. 

Cambriilge  University,  eminent  divines  at, 
i.,  307.  Decline  ofGreek  learning  at,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i.,  364,  and  note. 
Address  from,  to  James  II.,  1.,  436.  Lov- 
alty  of  the  Universiiv,  ii..  260.  Attacked 
by  James  II.,  ii.,  261 -263.  Election  for 
(1690),  iii.,  494.  Election  for  (1701),  v., 
609. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  ill.,  299.  His 
character,  iii.,  300.  His  rrf)ntati(m  for 
lovalty,  lii.,301.  Meeting  at  his  house,  iii., 
309.  His  advice  to  Dundee,  iii.,  317,  R.T3, 
336.  At  the  battle  of  Killiecrankle,  iii., 
336.  Retires  from  the  Hiiihland  army, 
ill.,  347.  Keeps  np  the  war  In  the  Hiiih- 
lands,  iv.,  76.  Wounded  in  separatini;  n 
quarrel,  iv.,  76.  Takes  the  oath  to  Wil- 
liam III.'s  government,  lv.,291,  2i»2. 

Cameronian  regiment,  iii.,  822.  Stationed 
at  Dunkeld,  iVi.,  348.  Repulses  au  attack 
of  Highlandersj  iii.,  350, 861. 

Camerons,  the.  Hi.,  801. 

Campbell,  Archibald.    See  Argyle. 

Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlyon,  commands 
the  company  stationed  at  Glencoe,  Iv., 
808  -  306.    Massacres  the  Macdonalds,  iv., 
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804.  ni»  rcmor!»c,  iv.,  311.  Declared  by 
the  Scotch  I'nrliuiiieut  ii  murderer,  v.,  44. 

Cumpbell,  Lieutenant,  commnndH  a  pariy  of 
WillianrB  truop8  at  Wiiiamton,  ii.,472. 

Campbell,  Sir  Coliu,  of  Ardkin^l»t>K,  admin- 
iHterti  the  oaths  to  Macdonuld  ofGlcucoe, 
Iv.,  292. 

Campbell?,  persecution  of,  after  the  failure 
of  Ar^'yle'u  ex|>edilion,  i.,  MS.  Their  as*- 
ceudcncy  and  character  in  the  Highlands, 
iii.,  «».  Coalition  ap»in»t,  iil.,  ^M,  297. 
Dinnrmed  by  the  Royalist  clau!<,  iii..  321. 
Their  predi>niinunce  iu  the  IIighlandt» 
(IfllW,  iv.,  457,  458. 

Canalex,  Spani-h  anibattsador  in  England, 
hiH  iuMiltini;  note  t«>  William  III.,  v.,  421. 
Ordered  to  leave  the  country,  v.,  422. 

C.-inalc,  i.,  344. 

Cannon,  commander  of  Iriah  aQxiliariev  un- 
der Dundee,  tii..:t31.  Succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ilighinnd  army,  inrrejiiie  of 
his  force,  ill.,  344.  Disorders  in  his  camp, 
iii.,  346.  Defeated  at  Dnnkeld,  iii.,  S.'M). 
Ills  army  dissolved,  iii.,  351.  Su|>erHedcd 
in  the  command,  iv.,  75. 

Canterbury,  Archl>i0hop  of,  his  iucorac,  i., 
28<K 

Ciipel,  Sir  Henry,  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iii.,  HO.  His  jealousy  of  Halifax, 
ill.,  :i71».'  Defends  Clarendon  In  the  Privy 
Council,  iii.,  557.  One  of  ihe  Lords-jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  iv.,  448. 

Captains,  sea,  under  Charles  II.,  I.,  2S0, 283. 

Care,  Henry,  ii.,  »«♦. 

Carey,  Henry,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Halifax, 
v., '15. 

Carlisle,  Karl  of,  ii.,  ,'i94. 

Carmelites  in  London,  ii.,  99. 

Carmichael,  I^>rd,  William  III.'s  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Scotch  General  Assembly,  iv., 
97. 

Carrickfergus,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii.,  391. 
I^'indiug  of  Williiun  at,  iv  ,  13. 

Carntairs,  a  witncs  in  the  Popish  plot,  i., 
223.     His  dt-ath,  1,441. 

Car-tairs,  William,  his  fortitude  under  tor- 
ture, Ii.,  423.  His  advice  to  William  III., 
il..  44s.  His  influence  with  William  in 
Scotch  affairs,  iii.,  270:  iv.,  455. 

Carter.  Admir.il,  iv.,  81«.  Killed  in  the  bat- 
tle t»f  La  Hogue,  Iv.,  ,129,  33().  His  funeral, 
iv.,  3,%. 

Cartha^rena,  sacked  l)y  the  French,  v..  243. 

Cartwriglit,  Thomas, 'BlHh«»p  of  Chewier,  II., 
90.  Take"  part  in  a  Popish  proce-<ion,  11., 
255.  \i  Chester,  li.,  275.  C«lnlnlis^ioner 
at  Oxf»>rd.  il..  "if^l.  A  t<>ol  of  Jam<*s  IL, 
II.,  324,  333.  Ill^ulted  by  the  populace,  ii., 
.♦142,  35*^.  Present  at  the  interview  of  the 
bishoiM*  with  Jatnes,  li.^440,  441.  Attends 
James  IL  to  Ireland,  iii.,  IC.  His  death, 
ill.,  210. 

Carvl.  John,  agent  of  James  IL  at  Rome,  ii., 
«■». 

Ca«sol*»,  his  jihan;  in  the  .\s»assi nation  Ph>t, 
v.,  113-121. 

Casu'lmnint*.  Roir«'r  Palmer.  Earl  of,  II,,  54. 
.James  IL*.«»  ambaj*>ador  to  Home.  Ii..  7;», 
24>.  His  audi«*nce>«  with  the  Pope:  his 
di«'mi^sal.  ii.,  252.     Ini|H>arhrd,  Iii.,  472. 

Cn*tile,  supremacy  of,  over  the  Spani>h  em- 
pire, v..  :i3fi.  Strong  feeling  in.  against  the 
partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  v.,. '175. 

Catalonin,  French  ^nrces-eH  in  0694^,  lv..5'»0. 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  (^ueeu  of  Charles  IL. 
i.,  1^1. 


Catinat,  Marshal,  leads  French  forces  Into 
Piedmimt,  iv.,  90.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Marsiglia,  iv.,503.  Joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  v.,  1G3. 

Cavaliers,  designation  of,  i..  101.  Party,  h<»\T 
c«)mposed,  i!,  102.  Their  arguments,  I., 
103.  Their  early  successes,  L,  115.  Un- 
der the  Protectorate,  i.,  i:t4, 136.  Coalesce 
with  the  Presbyterians,  I.,  140.  Their  re- 
newed disputes  with  tlie  Roundheads  af- 
ter the  Restoraiiou,  i.,  150-165.  Their  dis- 
content, i,  217. 

Cavendish,  Lady,  her  letter  to  Sylvia,  iii.,  14. 

Celibacy  of  clergy,  how  regarded  by  the  Re- 
formers, i.,  S2. 

Celts  in. Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.,  71. 

Charaberlayne,  lluifh,  a  projector  of  the 
Land  Bank,  iv.,  562,  and  note.  Hi^  mih- 
calculations,  iv.,  564.  His  persistence  iu 
his  scheme,  v.,  147. 

Chambers,  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  v.,  116-122. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retire- 
ment, v.,  471. 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i..  303,  3(V4. 

Charlemont,  taken  by  S-homberg,  iil.,  539. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  iv.,220. 

Charleroy,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.,4S9. 

Charles  L,  his  accession  and  character,  i.,  *«6. 
Parliamentary  opposition  to,  i.,s7.  Reigns 
without  Parliaments:  violaien  the  Petition 
of  Ri^ht,  i.,  S9.  His  measures  toward  Scot- 
land, I.,  W.  Calls  a  Parliament :  dissolves 
If,  I.,  97.  His  scheme  for  a  Council  of 
Lord*«;  summons  the  I/>ng  Parliament,!., 
98.  His  visit  to  Scotland,  i.,  W.  Su.^pected 
of  Inciting  the  Irish  rebellion,  i.,  lo7.     Im- 

Jwaches  the  live  members,  i.,  \0H.  Departs 
rom  London,  i.,  W.K  His  adherents,  i., 
113.  His  flight  and  imprisonment,  i.,  \\s. 
His  deceit,  i.,  124.  Executed,  i.,  126.  Pul)- 
lic  feeling  regarding  his  martvrdom,  iii., 
469. 
Charles  II. ,  acknowledged  by  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  1.,  127,  Hlf  restoration,  i.,  145. 
His  character,  I.,  161-165.  Profligacy  of  his 
relirn,  I.,  172-174.  His  government  l)ecomes 
unpopular,  i.,  179.  Ills  marriage,  i.,  isi. 
His  revenue  «>n  Sir  John  Coventrv,  1., 
193.  His  league  with  Lewis  XIV.,  I.,'  194- 
1!»9.  His  modes  of  raising  money,  i.,  2«4. 
Thwarts  the  foreign  policv  of  Danbv,  i., 
214.  C«msnlts  Sir  William  Temple,  l.."22,V 
Resists  the  Exclusion  Bill,  i.,  233--.'44.  His 
uolitical  measure?*.  I.,  247-249.  V|«»lates  the 
law.  I.,  25.T.  Factions  In  his  court,  i.,  2.M». 
His  armv,  i.,  273,  276.  State  of  his  navv,  i,, 
277-279.'  Ordnance,  i.,  2s3,  2S4.  His  en- 
voy »•  abroad,  i.,  2*^;.  Enterl;iined  at  Nor- 
wich, i.,  312.  His  court:  hi>.  afl"abilitv, 
i..  337.  His  laboratory  at  Whiielinll,  {., 
376.  HiH  habits,  i..  393.  HIh  >udden  ill- 
n<'ss,  I...T.»6.  Refufes*  the  Euchari-t  from 
Prote>tant  bishop*,  i.,  3W.  Absolved  by 
Friar  Hn<ldle'*t«»n.  i  ,  4n2.  His  interview 
with  hi^*  natural  children.  i..402.  His  death, 
I.,  403.  Conflicting  account.**  of  lii^  di-ath- 
scene,   1.,  4n4,   n«ne.      Su^pected    to   have 

1  iM'on  ]M>l-(»ned,  i..  404.  ^i^  funeral,  i.,  407. 
His  dislike  of  Jefl'revj',  i.,  414.  Papers  in 
his  writing  publi-lied  by  Jamo  II. .  il.,51. 
His  popular  qualities,  iii',  57.  Touchei-  for 
the  kins'sevil.  iil..44:i. 

,  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  joins  the  coalition 
against  France,  ill.,  121.  Justirtes  his 
league  with  heretics,  fti.,  126,    His  Imbo* 
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cility,  It.,  353.  His  expected  demlRe  with- 
oat  issue,  v.,  333.  lutrigues  of  the  several 
claimants  nt  his  court,  v., 839.  His  plnrsi- 
cal  and  mental  incapacity,  v.,  340-348.  Fac- 
tions in  his  court,  v.,  348.  Designates  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria  as  his  successor,  v.,  375. 
Superstitions  terrors  inspired  by  Cardinai 
Portocarrero,  v.,  417.  His  visit  to  the  sep- 
ulchre of  the  Escurial.  v.,  419. 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  his  death,  v.,  235. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  takes  Mentz,  iii., 
406. 

Charlton,  Judge,  dismissed  by  James  II.,  ii., 
S6. 

Charnock,  Kobert  ii. ,  271.  Supports  James's 
attack  on  Maj^dalene  College,  ii.,  277, 881. 
Becomes  a  Jacobite  coui«pirator,  v.,  87. 
Sent  by  his  confederates  to  Saint  Gerniains, 
v., 58.  His  share  in  the  Asfassinntion  Plot, 
v.,  118-114.  Arretted,  v.,  12ft.  His  trial,  v., 
189.  And  execution,  v.,  131.  His  paper 
Justifying  his  conspiracy,  v.,  132. 

Charter,  tlie  Great,  I.,  86. 

Charter-house,  James  II.'s  attack  on,  ii.,  873. 

Charters,  municipal,  seixed  by  Charles  II., 
i.,86l. 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Sieinkirk,  iv.,  SOS.    At  Lnnden,  iv.,  484. 

Chateau  Renaud,  Count  of,  commands  the 
French  fleet  in  Ban  try  Bay,  iii.,  198. 

Chatham,  Dutch  fleet  at,  i.,  i83. 

ChaUworlh,  ii.,  838. 

Cliaucer,  i.,  30. 

Clielbeain  1&S6,  i.,383. 

CUielsea  Hospital,  i.,  886. 

Cheltenham,  i.,  319. 

Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  {.,293.  Con- 
tested election  for  (16$.^),  i.,4d9. 

Chester,  James  II.  at,  ii.,  874.  William  III.'s 
departure  from,  for  Ireland,  iii.,  553. 

Chestertield,  Philip,  Earl  of.  joins  the  rislnc 
lor  William,  Prince  of  Oranire,  in  the  North, 
ii.,  470.  The  privy  seal  offered  to  him,  iii., 
4!)6. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of,  his 
opinion  of  William  Cowper,  and  of  Mari- 
l)orough,  iv.,  194. 

Cheyney,  Graham,  Viscount,  his  duel  with 
Lord  Wharton,  v.,  464J. 

ChiflUnch,  introduces  Friar  Hnddleston  to 
Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  i.,401.  His  con- 
tract with  Jeffrevs,  l.,418. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  ol  Bombay,  iv., 
841.     His  death,  iv.,  840. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  his  wealth,  iv.,  237.  Adopttji 
Tory  pofltics,  iv.,838.  Becomes  sole  man- 
ager of  the  Company;  his  influence  at 
court,  iv.,  840.  Clamor  aifainst,  after  the 
Revolution,  iv.,  848-844.  His  resistance  to 
the  proposed  measures  of  Parliament,  Iv., 
841K  His  secret  management  of  the  £ast 
India  (.-ompany's  affairs,  iv.,501.  Seti»  par- 
liamentary authority  at  deflance,  iv.,  545. 

Chimney  rax.  l.'ldT. 

Chohnondeloy,  Lord,  joins  the  rising  for  WIl- 
liuni,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  North,  ii., 
471. 

Christ-church,  Oxford,  appointment  of  a  Ro- 
man Cath»)llc  to  the  deanery  of,  ii,,  89. 

Chri'«lina  of  Sweden,  at  Rome,  ii.,  85(). 

Churchill,  Arabella,  i.,481. 

Churchill.  (Jeor;:e,  lakes*  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick piincmer  at  Landen,  iv.,4f<'2. 

Cluirchill,  John.    S<'e  Marlborough. 

Clbber  (the  sculptor),  i.,  3S0. 


enters,  Arnold  Van,  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  James  II.,  i.,  498.  Despatch 
of,  ii.,  180,  note.  His  absence  at  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ii.,  338,  435.  His 
account  of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  ii., 
358,  note.  His  interview  with  James,  ii., 
417.  Joins  William  at  Salisbuix  ii.,  491. 
His  account  of  the  election  of  1690,  i^i., 
493. 

Civil  List,  origin  of  the,  iii.,  515-517. 

Civil  war,  commencement  of  the,  i.,  118. 

"  Claim  of  Right,"  iii..  870. 

Claucarty,  Douough  Macarthy,  ESarl  of,  his 
romantic  history,  v.,  278,  879.  Pardoned 
by  Lady  Russell's  influence.,  v.,  881. 

Clancy,  a  Jacobite  agent,  v.,  166.  Arrested, 
tried,  and  pilloried,  v.,  107. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  i.,  101. 
His  character,  i.,  165, 166.  His  fall,  i.,  1S5- 
188.  His  ofllcial  gains,  i.,8S7.  Hin  hou>e 
in  Westminster,  i.,  330.  On  the  legality 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Convention  of  1660,  iii., 
38. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 
preceding,  appointed  I<*»rd  Privy  Seal,  i., 
411.  His  interview  with  Monmouth,  i., 
5<16.  Deprecates  James  II.'s  conduct  to- 
ward the  Church,  ii.,  49,  5n.  His  o])inion 
of  the  Irish  Church,  11.,  l.HO,  note.  Arrives 
in  Ii*eland  as  Lord-lieutenant,  ii.,135.  His 
want  of  influence,  ii.,  136.  His  alarm  and 
meannes's,  ii.,138.  Incurs  the  displeasure 
of  James  II.,  ii.,  141.  Dioniissed,  ii.,  150, 
151.  Effects  of  his  dismission,  ii.,  IM,  184. 
Joins  in  the  consultation  of  the  bishops, 
ii..  324.  Qucsti«>ned  bv  James  II.,  ii.,  439. 
His  lamentations  at  hit*  son's  deriertion  to 
the  Prince  of  Orani;e,  ii.,403.  His  speech 
in  the  Council  of  Lords,  ii.,  48<).  Joins 
William,  ii.,  491.  Advices  the  impris<m- 
mcnt  of  James,  ii.,  5.31.  Resumes  Tory 
piinclples,  ii.,  590,  591.  Refuses  to  take 
tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  iii., 41.  Takes  part 
in  Jacobite  plots,  iii.,  540:  iv.,  109.  Wil- 
liam III.'s  f«>rl>earance  to,  iii.,  551.  A«*- 
rested  by  onler  of  the  Privy  Council,  ill., 
567.  His  letter  to  James,  iv.,  1 18.  Tnf«»rm- 
ed  airainst  by  Preston,  iv.,  134.  Williaura 
leniency  to,  iv.,  135. 

Clargef«,Sir  Thomas,  ii.,29.  Moves  the  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  William  III.,  iii,  684. 

Clarges,  Sir  Walter,  Tory  candidate  for  West- 
minster, in  1695,  v.,  79. 

Clarke,  Edward,  his  paper  against  the  Li- 
cen^inji  Act,  v.,  18. 

Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot,  his  book  burned 
l>y  order  of  Jamei*  IL,  ii.,  Si,  S8. 

Claverhouse.    S««e  Dundee. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  his  house  in  the  old 
Jewry,  i.,  3*J6.  Mover  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  bis  election  for  London  in  1688,  ii., 
569. 

Cleland,  William,  ill.,  859.  Lieutenant  -  col- 
onel of  Oameronians,  iii.,  328.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunkeld,  iii.,  'M9.  His  death,  iii., 
350. 

Clench,  William,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
il.,  no,  note. 

Clersv,  their  loss  of  importance  after  the 
Ref(r>nnati<in,  i.,  .<wy8.  Twi>  classes  of,  i., 
806.  The  rural  clergy,  under  ('harles  II., 
I.,  .300.  Their  d«»gra(led  ci»nditlon,  i.,  aou 
000.  Their  irreal  influence.  I.,  :i«8.  (^ne*. 
tion  of  requiring  oalh.s  from  the  clergy, 
iv.,  1U8,  UK».  Difference  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  thereupon,  iv.,  115. 
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111,  Uurliew  of.  1..  SW,  410. 
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Bimpnlhy  wHh,  T-.W,  HO.    Kxlrnil  ufnilt- 


IhE  r»i»u  «<  hla  will,  It,,  4U 
II  BUI.  lie  provlnimir.  ill.,  i 


C.-rlinii>.  sit  John.  L.  MS.    Ill*  dlrpiitn 
wlLli  Anitlc,  L.  DM.    HI*  itifimiil  mi  tils 

l.iiwUiiil>,I..M«.    TakBU  prlMUcr,  I,,  sua. 

ItiinH>ni«ii,L,*n>. 
(Niih».|iDaw*,  t..  wv,  Ul,  SM. 
Oibura,  snnJotHl  In  ihii  dallBn™  of  Nuninr. 

|*.,ll«).    Wnoi<d«d,lv.,M1.    BcmsliiUw 

fifve  oT  Kawnr,  v.,  M.    BotiHiHi  UiTel, 

C(>r»»,  T.,  M,  81. 

C'llulDg,  Havitut  and  lnipn)r«d  <7Bl«ni  of, 
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ftnvas*!  L«rd,  Joins  Iba 

<-..■.«    U.U....li.T..1..**. 

riiMBtrMiniQu«RU,lhF.1„»4;  HI., 410. 

ChiloniHn.  Bdwnrd.  1,,  KIK 
'l.!\'^ffl''lOT.*'""  ■"»*"*'■''        •  " 

Cok|M|n>cr,  hi''  qiiatnl  wlUi  tbc  Bnri  of 
ni-foDBhir*,  I1.,1S4.  isa. 

Coljznl,  Admlnl,  *u  inceibff  of  Wllllnni 
Ilf.,  Iv.. ««. 

Co1taE<,Btaplisn,  Itlnl  «Dd  incnilou  of.  L, 
*4T. 

Collier.  Jfrnnr. h1>  K-wt  nn  Prlrtt),  I  .Win. 
note  Pmcbcr  ai  Omi**  tun.  I.,  Ki7.  A 
nonJamr,  lll..4ab,*W.  HI*  "ttamnrk* -m 
Ibe  IiODdon  OmnlW,"  |T.,4M.  AlAwiKn 
rrknd  and  Parkfiia  ■■  TyhnrD,  v.,  1X7, 
B*nt*Bce  afaalliKi'j  iwooouncod  Icaluil, 

v.,  in. 

Cnlngne,  AKlibliihaprleof,ll..4>U. 
Colniilf*.  priudpl*  lit  dnlliiii  wllb  lb«in,  v., 

Coll.  Sir  Henry,  eaudlitiite  fur  W»lmln*ter 

In  \m.  >.,  iii. 

Comlnn.  Philip  d^.hl'  oplnlnn  of  ibo  Sae- 

c!.^lr' wv';*^- .- 
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I!i..  261.  Wi11inin*8  letter  read,  lil.,  261. 
James's  letter  read:  its  effect,  iii.,  262. 
A^rltatioD  ill,  ou  the  flight  of  Dandee,  iil., 
24S4.  Its  menfiurett  of  defeuce:  letter  to 
Willinm,  Hi.,  265.  Appoints  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  dIaq  of  goverument,  iii.,  266. 
Declares  the  aepositlon  of  James,  iil.,  269. 
Proclaims  William  and  Mary;  adopts  the 
Claim  of  Right,  iii.,  270.  Its  declnratiou 
against  Episcopacy,  ill.,  271.  KecogniKes 
the  legality  of  tortare,  ill.,  272.  Revi^ies 
the  coronation  oath,  ill.,  273.  Converted 
into  a  Parliament,  ill.,  824.  See  Parlia- 
ment, Scotch. 
Convocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal  authori- 


ty, i.,63.     William  III.  requested  by  Par 
ifument  to  summon  Convoc 
Constitution  of,  iii..  447, 448. 


by  i 
,  iii.. 


113. 


'v/i'iioi (('Um/u  »/»,  lit.,  ^-ai, -s-cu. 

Convocation  of  1689,  its  temper,  iii., 441.  Ex- 
n^'pernted  by  the  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
iii.,  446, 446.  Meets,  iii.,  462.  The  HonseH 
differ  ou  the  Addret<s,  iii.,46fi.  Waste  of 
time  by  the  Lower  Uou!<e;  Jealousies  iii, 
iii.,  456,  note.    Prorogued,  iii.,  457. 

Conynghnm,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of  Enniskil- 
len  drag'MHis,  iv.,  23. 

Cook.  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  iv.,  501,  His  accounts  of  his 
expenditure,  v..  22.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  v., 
24.    Obtains  a  bill  of  Indemnity,  v.,  25. 

Cook,  a  noiijuriitg  clergyman,  assists  in  the 
absolniion  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at  Ty- 
burn, v.,  136. 

Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  to  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  i.,  79,  note. 

Cork,  James  II.  at,  iii.,  166.  Taken  by  Marl- 
borough, I  v.,  71. 

Cornbury,  Edward,  Visc«Mint,  deserts  to  Wil- 
liam, ii.,  461.  Hi!*  signature  forged  by  Rob- 
ert Young,  iv.,  5*39. 

Cornish,  Hcnrv,  his  trial  and  cxecntion.  1., 
604,  605.    His  attainder  reversed,  iii.,  366. 

Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i.,  293.  Feeling 
in,  on  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Tre- 
Inwney,  ij.,344.  Levies  in,  in  expectation 
of  a  French  landing,  iv.,47. 

Comwallis,  Charles,  Lord,  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Admirally,  Iv.,  282. 

Coronation  oath,  iii.,  116, 116. 

Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal  of,  iii., 
110. 

Corporation  Bill,  The,  iii.,  477. 

Cosmo.  Grand  Duke,  his  travels",  1.,  304,  note ; 
i.,  .I'i6,  note.  His  praise  of  English  inns, 
i.,.S64,  note. 

Ci»tton  manufacture,  l.,316. 

Country  genlleinen,  i.,296.  Their  mdeness 
of  manners,  i.,  29«i-->0S.  Their  loyalty  and 
ailnchment  to  the  Church,  i.,30<>. 

•'  Country  Party,"  The,  i.,  193.  Oppoi^es  the 
Cabal,  i.,  208.  Difficulties  of,  i.,  214.  Its 
dealings  with  France,  i.,  216.  The  new 
Country  Party,  ii.,  29. 

C'»venanters,  Scotch,  i.,  177.  Persecution  of, 
i.,  465.  Summary  executions  of,  i.,  466- 
4.%*4.  Their  hatred  of  the  observance  of 
fej«tival»,  iii.,  236.  DiHsatisflod  with  the 
Convention,  ill., 276.  Their  scruples  about 
taking  arms  for  William  IIL,  iii.,  321-323. 

Coveiit  Oanlen,  i.,  331. 

Coventry,  riots  at,  ii.,  100. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  II. *«  revenge  on, 
i.,  198. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  i..  366,  863.  Ills  Ode  to 
the  Koval  Society,  i.,376. 

Cowper,  \Villiam,  supports  the  attainder  of 


Feu  wick,  v.,  193.  Opposes  the  Bill  f.)r 
regulating  Elections,  v.,  217.  liis  popular 
qualities;  member  for  Hertford,  v.,  462. 
His  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  v.,  493. 

Cowper,  Siwncer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
attachment  of  a  young  Quaker  lady  to,  v., 
463.  Accused  of  murdering  her,  v.,  464. 
His  acquittal,  ▼.,  465.  Grandfather  of  Wil- 
liam Cowper,  the  poet,  v.,  466. 

Cowper,  WiUiam,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  v., 
466. 

Craggs,  James,  his  early  career;  becomes  an 
army  clothier;  sent  to  the  Tower  for  re- 
fusing to  pMduce  his  books,  v.,  18. 

Cranbnrne,  Charles,  purveyor  of  arms  to  Jac- 
obite conspirators,  v.,  116.  Executed,  v., 
139. 

Crane,  bearer  of  James  II.^s  letter  to  the 
Scotch  Convention,  ill.,  261. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  character,  i.,  68. 
His  opinions  of  royal  supremacy,  i.,  61. 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of.  ii.,633. 

Crawford,  Earl  of.  President  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  ill.,  277.  Presides  at  the  tor- 
ture of  Neville  Payne,  iv.,  90. 

Crecy,  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  v., 233. 

Cresset,  John,  his  pamphlet  against  stage- 
coaches, i.,  350,  note. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Dnrliam,  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner,  ii., 06.  Takes  part 
in  a  Popish  procession,  ii.,  255.  Present  at 
the  interview  of  the  bishops  with  Jamea 
IL,  ii.,  440,  441.  Resumes  nis  seat  in  the 
Lords  under  William  III.,  ii.,605. 

Croese,  Gerard,  his  account  of  SVilllam  Penn, 
i.,  462,  note ;  463,  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Marston  Moor,  i.,  117. 
At  Naseby,  1.,  118.  Character  of  his  army, 
i.,  118, 119.  Suppresses  an  insurrection 
in  Wales,  i.,  119.  Leaves  Charles  I.  to  liis 
fate,  i.,  125.  Combination  of  parlies 
against  him ;  his  conquest  of  Ireland,  i., 
127.  Of  Scotland,  i.,  128.  His  design  on 
the  crown^  i.,  131, 132.  His  protectorate, 
i.,  132.  His  House  of  Commons,  i.,  132. 
His  Upper  House,  i.,  182, 183.  His  ener- 
gy, i.,  134.  His  toleration,  i.,  185.  His  ft>r- 
etgn  policy,  1.,  136, 136.  His  death,  i.,136. 
Treatment  of  his  remains,  ii.,  161.  Honor 
paid  to  his  memory,  i.,  1S3.  His  death  as- 
cribed to  poison,  i.,  406.  Prosperity  of 
Scotland  under,  iii.,  240,  241,  note.  Refer- 
ence to,  ou  the  question  of  oaths,  iii.,  413, 
414. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  accession  and  char- 
acter, i.,  186.  Calls  a  Parliament,  i.,  187. 
Unpopular  with  the  army,  i.,  138, 189.  His 
fall,  i.,  189. 

"Cromwellians'Mn  Ireland,  i.,  178. 

Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  ill.,  644.  Arrest- 
ed, iii.,646.  His  trial,  iii.. 663.  Conviction, 
iiL,  664.  Saves  his  life  by  giving  informa- 
tion, iii..  666. 

Cross,  G<Klfrey,  executed  for  giving  informa- 
tion to  Tonrville,  iv.,  109. 

Crown -lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  v., 
281. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.,  19. 

Cudworth,  Ralpii,  i.,  307. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  16iW,  i.,266. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ongh,  iv.,  164. 

Cnnningham  commands  the  succors  sent  to 
I*ond»»nderry,  iii.,  182.  Deceived  by  Lun- 
dy :  efl'erts  nothing,  iii.,  182, 1S8.  Sent  to 
prison,  ill.,  214. 
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Currcticy,  debased  state  of  (1695),  v.,  83-89. 
OeuernI  Buffering  caused  thereby,  v.,  88- 
90.  Literary  alluHiouH  to,  v.,  90,  note.  In- 
effective legislation  on  the  bubjcct,  v.,  91. 
Coutttiltations  for  the  reytoratiou  of,  v.,  92. 
PamphletH  ou,  v.,  93-96.  Parliamentary 
proceedings  v.,  101.  Panic  and  di.«lurb- 
ances,  v.,  103.  Tlie  Kccoinage  Bill,  v.,  103, 
104.  EfforU*  f«>r  its  renloratiou,  v.,  167. 
And  their  i«nccet*p,  v.,  lSl-183. 

Custoint*,  produce  of,  i„  267.  Of  Liverpool, 
i.,  318.    Of  London,  i.,  322. 

Cutlery,  i.,  316. 

Cuttf',  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv., 
22.  Serves  in  the  Bres^t  expedition,  iv., 
676.  Ilis  gallantry  in  the  siege  of  Namur, 
v.,  66,  66.  Prci»ent  at  the  Interview  be- 
tween William  and  Pcndergraj*s,  v.,  123. 
lilrt  exeitious  duriug  the  flre  at  White- 
hall, v.,  312. 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Jame^  of  Stair,  hi^  life  and 
character,  iii.,  249.  250.  President  of  the 
Court  of  Sension,  iii.,  27S. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John  (Mat^ter  of  Stair),  agent 
of  William  IIL  at  Edinburgh,  iii.,  260.  Ai>- 
uoiuted  Lord  Advocate,  iii.,  278.  Opposes 
Montgomery  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  iv., 
79.  Appointed  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Scot- 
land, i  v.,  2S6.  His  hatred  to  the  Macdon- 
alds  of  Oiencoe,  iv.,  294,  296.  His  proba- 
ble motives;  his  policy  toward  the  High- 
landers, iv.,  295,  296.  Obtains  Williams 
signature  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mac- 
donnlds  of  Ulencoe.  iv.,  300^  301.  Ilis  ar- 
ran;;<Mnents,  iv.,.Hn3.  His  disap^Hdntment 
at  the  incompleteness  of  the  massacre,  iv., 
311.  Acconiimnies  William  to  ILdland, 
iv.,  466.  Dislike  and  jealon!<v  of  tiini,  v., 
41.  Proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Glencoe 
mas(»acre,  v.,  43.  Address  of  Scotch  Par- 
liament t«»  thf  King  regarding  him,  v.,  44. 
I)i9«missed  bv  William,  v.,4S. 

Dalrymple.-*.  I^he.  disliked  by  the  Scotch 
a^^^t*KN^lC^.  iii.,  326. 

Dalv,  an  Iri.'^h  judge,  iii.,  130.  His  censure 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobite  Irinh 
Parliament,  iii.,  197.  Summtmed  to  the 
bar  of  the  House ;  discharged,  iii.,  198. 

Dan  by,  Earl  of.    See  l..e«»ds,  Duke  of. 

Danby,  Flarl  of,  sou  of  the  above.  See  Caer- 
nnirthon. 

I)ane>>,  their  stniggle  with  the  Saxons,  i..20, 
21.  Danish  troops  iu  William's  army  at 
the  Boyne,  iv.,22. 

Danuierdeld,  a  witness  iu  the  Popish  Plot, 
i.,  241.  His  trial,  i.,  446,  447.  His  death 
from  flogir|||tjj.j447.  m^  narrative  pul)- 
lished  by  Williams,  ii.,  319.    See  Williams. 

Dnnvers.  an  English  n^fugee  in  Holland,  i., 
479.  A  follower  of  .Monmouth,  i.,  496.  His 
cowardly  conduct,  i.,637. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  ii.,  36. 

Dare,  Thoma.s  a  follower  of  Monmouth,  i., 
624.  His  ouarrel  with  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun:  is  slain,  i...'S2r>. 

Dnrien,  Scottish  colonization  of,  proi)owd  by 
William  Paterson,  v..  427-430.  The  Com- 
nanv,  v.,  4:tf»,  431,  Numl)er  of  small  share- 
holders, v..  4:12.  The  vi«>lation  of  the  riirhts 
of  Spain  overlookfd,  v.,  4:13, 434.  Im|M>licy 
of  the  >cheme,  v., 4.1.%.  Certain  hosiiliiy  of 
other  powers,  v.,  4:i6.  rnfavoral»le  opin- 
ions ill  Knirljind,  v.,  4.17.  438.  The  scheme 
per^i^led  in,  v., 439.    Departure  of  the  cx- 


eiditioD ;  arrival  at  the  Isthmus,  v.,  440. 
siablishment  of  the  colony ;  dealings 
with  the  native  chieftains,  r..  441.  In- 
ternal governmeut;  hostility  or  the  neigh- 
boring settlements,  v.,  442,  443.  Humors 
of  disaster  reach  London,  v.,  446.  Strange 
inattention  to  considerations  of  climafe, 
v.,  446.  Mortality  among  the  settlers;  dis- 
astrous flight:  a  remn.-int  arrives  at  New 
York,  v.,  447,  448.  Arrival  of  the  second 
expedition  at  Darien,  v.,  44S.  Internal 
quarrels,  v.,  449.  Besieged  by  a  Spanish 
force ;  capitulate,  v.,  46(». 

Dartmouth,  George  Legge,  Lord,  receives 
Mimmouth  into  his  custody,  i.,  664.  The 
commander  of  James  II. 's  fleet,  ii.,  427. 
Detained  in  the  Thames  by  the  wind,  ii., 
441.  Driven  into  Portsmouth  by  weath- 
er, ii.,447.  Kefuses  to  send  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  France,  ii.,  486.  Removed  from 
the  ctmimand  of  the  fleet,  ii.,  546.  Takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  iii., 
41.  Takes  part  in  Jacobite  plots,  iii.,  540; 
iv.,  109.  Furnishes  Preston  with  informa- 
tion for  Saint  Germains,  iv.,  112.  Informed 
against  by  Preston,  iv.,  134.  His  denial  of 
his  guilt,  iv.,  136.  Dies  iu  the  Tower,  iv., 
136. 

Davenant,  Charles,  his  calculations  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  i.,  21M.  Of  mineral  prod- 
uce, i.,  293,  note.  His  estimate  of  cleri- 
cal incomes,  i.,  301. 

Davenant,  a  French  partisan,  found  nt  sup- 
per with  the  French  ambnssador ;  pre- 
tends that  the  meeting  was  accidental,  v., 
606.    Loiics  his  seat  in  Parliiiment.  v.,  609. 

I)eclarati«)n  of  Indulgence.    See  Indulgence. 

Declaration  of  Kight,  ii.,  699, 600. 

Def«>e,  Daniel,  his  "True-born  Englishman,** 
iii.,  66,  note. 
\  Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord.     See  War- 
rington, Earl  of. 

De  la  Rue,  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  v.,  116.  Informs  against  his  confed- 
erates, v.,  122.     His  evidence,  v.,  130. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  destroys  French  ships  at 
Cherburg,  iv.,331.  Placed  over  the  navy, 
iv.,  462.  His  mismanagement  in  the  mat- 
ter «»f  the  Smvrna  fleet,  iv.,  491. 

Deleirates,  Court  of,  ii..  1»2. 

Dclfi,  residence  of  the  Fifiich  envoys  during 
the  negotiations  at  Ry^wick,  v..  2H3, 

Deinnark,  its  jealtiusy  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, iv.,34S,349. 

Derbv,  i.,  314. 

IKMby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.,  304. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of  ^'raiidson  of  the 
above),  ii.,  3«4. 

Derbvshire,  roads  in.  i.,  346. 

De  Ruyter,  i..  206,  2o7. 

De  Vere,  Captain,  his  reply  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Tili>ury,  v.,  267, 

Deviuishire,  wages  in,  i.,  382.  Muster  of,  in 
ext)ectaiion  of  a  French  landing  after  the 
battle  of  Bearhv  Head,  iv.,4<l. 

Devonshire,  Willfain  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  ii., 
39,  2lt4.  His  quarrel  with  Cole^)epper; 
flned  exorbitantly  :  Imprisoned.  li.,  235, 
236.  Released,  ii.,  2.37.  Joins  the  revolu- 
tionary consnirncy.  ii.,  370.  .Signs  I  he  in- 
vitation to  William  of  Onuiiie,  ii.,  .1*^0. 
Heads  the  rising  in  Derbyshire.  Ii.,  470. 
Meetiiiix  of  peers  at  his  house,  ii..6s.v    A|>- 

E (tinted  Lord  .Steward,  iii.,  33.     Made  a 
:night  of  the  (iarter,  iii.,  120.      Inquiry 
into  his  case,  iii.,  367.    One  of  the  Council 
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or  Nlue,  iii.,  660.  Accompanies  William  to 
Holland,  iv.,  IIT.  Involved  in  Preston's 
coiireseiloUf  iv.,  134.  Wiliiam'e  ronguanim- 
ity  to  him,  iv.,  185.  Knieed  lo  the  duke- 
dom, iv.,  673.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lordi*- 
Jut<tice8,  v..  82.  Transmits  Fenwick'H  con- 
fcMniou  to  Wijlinm,  v.,  171.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick'8  attainder,  v.,  *207.  At 
the  deiith-bed  of  William  III.,  v.,  616. 

Devonsihire,  Countess  Dowager  of,  ii.,  236. 

De  Witt,  J»>hn,  Grand  Pensionary  of  llol- 
land,  i.,  192.    Murdered.  1.,  200. 

Diemie,  Bombardment  of,  iv.,  680. 

Digby,  Edward,  his  letters  from  the  Tower, 
ii.,  18, 1{». 

DispeuHliig  power,  i.,  39.  Questions  as  to 
the  extent  of,  i.,  2(*9.  James  II.'s  claim  to, 
Ii.,  83.  Kecognized  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ;  James's  exercise  of,  ii.,  86,  87. 

Dissent,  secret  (time  of  Charles  I.),  i.,  92, 93. 

"  Di.->senler,  Letter  to  a,"  ii.,  206. 

Dockwray,  William,  his  |)enny-posi,  i.,  366. 

Dodwell,  Ilenrv,  his  Jacobitism ;  included 
in  the  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.,  208.  A  non- 
Juror,  iii.,  427.  His  strange  theories,  iii., 
428 

Dolbcn,  Gilbert,  ii.,  672. 

Domains,  royal,  I.,  38 ;  v.,  281. 

Donelagh,  Captani,  a  Jacobite  acrent,  v.,  166. 

Donore,  James  II.'s  head-quarters  at,  iv.,  20. 

Dorchester,  Jeffreys  at,  i.,  684. 

Dorchester,  C«>uiite:'s  of  (Catharine  Sedlev), 
ii.,  72,  73.  Her  power  over  James  II.,  ii., 
73,74.  Ueti res  to  Ireland,  ii.,  76.  Keturns 
to  London,  ii.,  146.  Her  letter  to  James, 
iv.  112. 

Dorset,  Charle-  Sackvllle,  Earl  of,  ii.,  301, 302. 
DismisiK'd  from  the  I»rd- lieutenancy  of 
Hnssex,  ii.,  303.  Assists  the  flight  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  ii.,  478.  Appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain,  iii.,  33.  His  conduct  toward 
Dryden,  iii.,  33. 34.  One  of  the  Council  of 
Nine,  iii.,  660.  AccompanieM  William  III. 
to  Holland,  iv.,  117.  Involved  in  Preston's 
confe»>sion,  iv.,  I.'t4.  William's  magnanim- 
ity to  him,  iv.,  136.  ApiM>inted  one  of  the 
Lords-justices,  v.,  32.  Ilis  part  in  the  de- 
bate on  Fcnwick's  attointler,  v.,  207-209. 
Re.«<ign.<3  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  v.,  224. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  i.,  80-33. 

Douglas,  Andrew,  his  part  in  the  relief  of 
Londonderry,  iii.,  223. 

Donglan,  James,  commands  the  Scotch  Foot 
(juards  at  the  battle  of  the  Biiyne,  iv.,  22, 
26.     Falls  at  Steinkirk.  iv.,  370. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  i.,  198, 1«.»9. 

Dover.  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord,  ii.,  54.  Made 
Privy  (%iuhciIlor,  Ii.,  S7.  His  advice  to 
Janu'.««  II.,  Ii.,  141.  At  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury, Ii.,  163.  Lord  -  lieuteuant  of  Cam- 
bndgi'HhirH,  ii.,  3U6.  Sent  to  Portsmouth 
to  aid  the  Prince  of  Wales's  escai>e,ii.,4^. 
Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iii.,  162.  Makes 
his  HubmiHsion  to  William  III.,  iii.,  lu2. 

Drama,  the,  under  (;harh*s  IL,  i.,  3»W-37I. 

Drogheda,  iv.,  19.  Surrenders  to  William 
III.,  iv.,34. 

Dromore,  skirmish  at,  ill.,  168. 

Dnunlanrig,  Earl  of,  deserts  James  II.,  Ii., 
476. 

Drummond.  Captain,  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  lv.,806.  Denounced  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  v.,  46. 

Drimunond,  (ieneral,  n  Sct»tch  Privy  C«mn- 
cillor,  ii.,  116.  Resists  the  measures  of 
Jumes  IL,  ii.,  120, 


Dryden,  John,  his  sneers  at  the  militia,  i., 
272,  note.  His  testimony  to  Archbishop 
Tillot8<m,  i.,  308,  note.  At  Will's  Coffee- 
house, i.,  340, 341.  His  fables ;  price  of  the 
copyright,  i..  370,  371.  His  Abnalom  and 
Achitophel,  L,  373.  His  Annus  Mirabilis, 
i.,  376,  note.  Converted  to  Poiierv,  ii.,  187, 
18S.  His  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.,  IIK).  Lit- 
erary attacks  on,  ii.,  191-193.  Regrets 
James  II. 's  violent  measures,  ii., 296.  Dis- 
missed from  the  laureateship,  iii.,  33.  Ilia 
dedication  to  Halifax,  iv.,  60.  His  Au- 
rungzebe,  iv.,236,  and  note.  His  transla- 
tion of  Virgil ;  price  of  the  copyright,  iv., 
61H).  His  complaints  of  bad  money  sent 
by  Tonson,  v.,  90. 

Dnart,  Maclean  of,  iii.,  310. 

Dublin,  James  II.'s  entry  into;  its  appear- 
ance in  1689,  ill.,  168.  Factions  in  the 
C<mrt  at,  iii.,  171-173.  Irish  Parliament 
at,  iii.,  193.  James  IL's  Court  at^  iii.,  634, 
5:i6.  Excitement  in,  on  the  news  of  Wil- 
liam lIL's  landing,  iv.,  16.  Return  of 
James's  army  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  iv.,  36.  Evacuated  by  the  Jaco- 
bite troops,  iv.,  37.  William's*  entry  into, 
iv    38 

Dudley.  Guilford,  i.,  671. 

Dngdale.  a  witness  against  Lord  Stafford,  i., 
243.  Against  College,  i.,  247.  His  death, 
i.,441. 

Du  Guay  Tronin,  a  French  privateer,  iv.,  380. 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  i.,664»,  563. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord.  See 
Caermarthen. 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for  as- 
sas!>inating  William;  betrays  Grandval, 
iv.,  373, 374. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  a  banker,  purcl  a  es 
Ilelmsley,  v.,  91.  A  partisan  of  Sunuer- 
land,  v.,  270.  Attacks  M«»ntngue  in  Par- 
liament, v.,  2H6.  Convicted  of  fraud  and 
forgery,  v.,  286.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
tien  against  him  i>as!ied  by  the  Commons, 
v.,  289.  The  moae  of  pr«)cedure  an  objec- 
tionable one,  v.,  291,  292.  His  judges  in- 
terested in  his  condemnation,  v.,  21»2,  293. 
Objections  raised  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
v.,  294.  The  Bill  thrown.out,  and  the  prl.-*- 
oner  released,  v., 296, 296.  Again  arrested, 
v.,  297. 

Duncombe,  William,  his  long  annuity,  iv., 
410,  note. 

Dundalk,  Marshal  Schomberg's  camp  at,  ill., 
898-397. 

Dundee,  James  Grahnm,  Viscount  of  (Clnv- 
erhotise),  i.,466.  His  cruelties,  i., 466,  46^. 
His  presence  in  England  during  the  1  e.- 
olution  ;  his  interview  with  James  II.,  iii., 
262,263.  Returns  to  Scotland  under  Wil- 
liam III.'s  protection :  at  Edinburgh,  iii., 
264, 266.  Threatened  by  the  Covenanters, 
ill.,  269.  His  flight;  his  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  ill.,  26:t,  264.  His 
threatened  arrest;  joins  Macdonald  of 
Keppocb,  ill.,  3i)6,  307.  His  desicn  for  a 
coalition  of  rian.*,  iii., 308.  Muster  of  his 
supporters,  iii.,  309.  Quarrels  in  his  army, 
iii.,  317.  Applies  to  JamcK  for  as!«istancc, 
iii.,  319,  320.  Hatred  of,  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  iii.,  821.  Marches  into  Athol, 
iii.,  831.  Arrives  at  Blair;  holds  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  iii.,  33.ft.  Gives  battle  at  Kiilie- 
crankie.  ill.,  334,  3:i6.  His  death,  iii.,  338. 
Buried  at  Blair  Athol,  iii.,  .<)42. 

Dunfermline,  James  Seton,  Earl  of,  iii.,  317. 
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Conduct  of  James  II.  to,  nt  Saint  Germaiu?, 

iv.,  46'if. 
Dniikeld,  battle  of,  iii.,  849. 
DiiiikeUl,  Jr.meii  Qulloway,  Enrl  of,  iii.,  817. 
Duukirk,  sale  of,  by  Chafle!<  II.,  I.,  181.    Prl- 

vateere  of.  iv.,  379.    Nuvul  attack  tipou  iu 

1094,  iT.,  &80. 
Dunlup,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  iv., 

89. 
Danning,  Richard,  his  tract  on  the  condition 

of  the  poor  in  Devonshire,  i.,  387. 
Diinton,  his  Aiiienian  Mercury,  v.,  67. 
Dnrant,  his  i<hare  iu  the  AssaHeinatiou  Plot, 

v.,  n«. 
Duras,  Duke  of,  takes  PhilipMburp.  ii.,  419. 

Freuch  commauder  iu  the  Palatinate,  iii.. 

Dm  fey,  Thi>mas«,  his  Political  Odes,  1.,  439. 

DTsHon,  conimnndx  the  defence  of  Alhlone, 
iv.,  191,  Trampled  upon  in  the  retreat,  iv., 
1I>4.  Bej*ieired  in  Galway,  iv.,  195?  C'apit- 
ntaie!« ;  reiurns  to  Liniunck,  iv.,^H2. 

Dutch,  tlic,  jealousy  of,  in  the  EoKlif*!*  armv, 
iv.,  260,  261.  Animosity  to,  in  109S,  v.,  36*1. 
Departure  of  William  Jfll.'s  Dutch  gnards, 
v.,4(l5,  4(»6. 

Duval,  Claude,  the  celebrated  highwayman, 
i.,3&3. 

Dyer,  his  news-letters,  lv.,5S7. 

Dykvolt,  Evcrard  Van,  Dutch  envoy,  his  con- 
versation with  Jameti  II.,  L,  499.  His  sec- 
ond mission  to  Enjriand,  ii.,  230.  Uis  com- 
mnnications  with  English  statesmen,  ii., 
231 -•/39.  Returns  to  the  Hague,  ii.,  243. 
Sent  by  the  Statcs-i;encral  to  congratulate 
William  on  his  succes>«,  ii.,  564.  Arrestt* 
BonflIen>,  v.,  63.  His  negotiations  with 
Callicres,  v.,  163, 1G4,  181. 

E. 

Eachard,  John,  on  the  condition  of  the  cler- 
iry,  i.,  3(»4,  note :  i.,  306,  note. 

Bast  India  Company,  incorporation  of,  iv., 
23:1,  and  note.  Its  growing  trade,  iv,,  •.',%, 
ItM  groat  profits,  Iv,,  230.  Assailed  by  in- 
terloping trader*,  iv.,  238.  Ptiliiiral  changes 
in,  iv.,1'40,  (Quarrels  with  the  Mogul  g«>v- 
ernmeni,  iv.,  242.  Iti«  position  after  the 
Revo]uti«>n,  iv.,242-'*44.  Proposed  reforms 
in  ;  formation  of  the  New  Company,  iv., 
246.  C»>nle>t  between  the  Old  and  New 
Companies,  iv.,  247.  Obtains  a  new  char- 
tor,  iv..  502,  Persecutes  inde)>endent  trad- 
ers ;  affair  «»f  the  Ued  Brid'.:e,  iv.,  544.  Par- 
liamentary examination  of  its  accounts,  v., 
22.  Its  loshes  by  privat«'ers,  v.,  67.  Its 
t>ositi(Mi  in  169'<,  v.,  iMuv  Petitions  against 
Montairne's  Indian  policy,  v,,3C>S. 

East  India  House  (iu  the  1 7th  century), iv., 
23,^ 

Ka»>i  Indies,  trade  with:  qnestion  regarding, 
iv.,2:JI. 

Ecj'Ie^iastical  Commission,  appointed  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  iii.,  4:15.  Its  first  pr«»cecdin|;s, 
iii,,  436.  Discussions  resjardinir  the  hn- 
charist,  iii.,  437.  (Questions  concerning  the 
ba^)tismal  service :  tlie  surplice  ;  Presbv- 
tenan  ordination  ;  the  Calendar;  the  Atn- 
anasiau  Creed,  ill.,  437-439. 

E<lgehill,  James.n.'s  vl»«it  to,  11.,  276. 

Kdgeworih,  Miss,  ii.,  127,  note. 

Edinburgh,  HoIh  in.  ii.,  114,  556.  State  of 
(16S9>,  ill.,  23S.  Surrender  of  the  castle, 
iii,,  32.x 

Kland,  Lord,  his  spirited  defence  of  his  fa- 


ther, the  Marqness  of  Halifax,  In  the  Honf^e 
of  Commons,  iii.,  881.  His  marriage  lu  the 
Lady  Mary  Finch,  v.,  14. 

Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
titui,  ii.,22S. 

Election  of  1660, 1.,  144. 

t)f  1679,1.,  222. 

the  second  of  1679, 1.,  234. 

of  1686,  i.,  437.     Controverted  retnrns, 

ii.,  39. 

of  1688,11.,  664. 

of  1690,  ill.,  493. 

1695,  iv.,  7S-82.    The  resnlt  favorable  to 

William  IIL,iv.,  S3. 

of  1698,  v.,  361-4^64. 

of  1701,  v.,  608^10. 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  v.,  143.  Peti- 
titius  against,  v.,  145.  The  Bill  passed,  v., 
145.  Negatived  by  the  King,  v.,  146,  Pass- 
ed by  the  Commons,  v.,  217  Rejected  by 
the  Lords,  v.,  218. 

Elizal)eth,  Priuce&s,  suspected  to  have  been 
^>oisoned,  1.,  404. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  supremacy,  how  de- 
llned,l.,62.  Dilllcullies  at  her  accession,  I., 
64.  The  leader  «»f  Protestantism,  i.,  66,  67. 
Grants  monopolies,  1.,  68.  Her  abandon- 
ment of  them  :  her  death,  i..  69.  Her  con- 
duct in  the  qnestion  of  monopolies,  iv., 
232. 

Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iv.,  111.  Arrested, 
iv.,  115. 

Elphinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle,  his 
misconduct,  1.,  504. 

Entteld  Forest,  i.,289. 

England,  early  Christian,  1.,  16,  18.  Danish 
invasions,  i.,  20,  21.  Under  the  Normans, 
1,,  21,  22.  Power  of  (14ih  century),  i,,  24- 
26.  The  laws  binding  on  the  Crowu,  i., 
8>i-40.  But  violated  by  the  Kings,  i.,  41. 
Tlic  effects  of  the  civil  wars  partial,  1.,  43- 
45.  Uuicm  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i., 
67-71.  Diminished  im)>ortance,  i.,  73. 
I,.ong  internal  peace,  1.,  94.  Origin  and 
character  of  the  two  great  parties,  i.,  99- 
103,  Their  first  c<mflicl,  i.,  107.  The  civil 
war,  1.,  113-lls.  Military  domination,  1., 
119.  The  Commonwealth,  i..  127.  Eng- 
land under  Cromwell,  i.,  135.  Uuder 
Charles  II.,  i..  172-176.  War  with  the 
Dutch,  i.,  ls2.  Indiifnation  against  Charles 
II.,  i.,  18:i.  The  Triple  Alliance  with  H»»l- 
land  and  Sweden,  I.,  192.  Loss  of  power 
and  influence,  i.,  217.  State  of,  in  I6S5,  i., 
260-392.  Changes.  i„  261.  Population  iu 
16s5,i.,  262-266.  Rude  state  of  the  north- 
ern counties,  L,  26.%.  Rapid  pro!;re*s,  1., 
266.  Revenue  in  KlSft,  i.,  267.  Military  sys- 
tem :  the  Kings  were  the  Captains-uener- 
al  of  Militia,  i.,  270.  The  Army,  i..  273-276. 
Navv.  i.,  277-2S3.  Ordnance,  i.,  2.S4.  Air- 
rlculture,  i.,  2h8,  Wild  animals,  I.,  2sii. 
Aurlculiural  produce,  1., 291.  Domestic  an- 
imals, i.,  2i»2.  Mineial  produce,  i.,  29,'i-295. 
Rent  of  land,  i.,  2'.>5,  Growth  of  towns, 
l.,310.  Country  towns,  i.,  314.  Manufact- 
uring towns,  i.,316-31^.  Watering-places, 
i.,319.  Kinirs  of,  after  the  Revolution,  1., 
336.  Travelling,  1.,  34S-:^7,  First  stajre- 
c»mches,  i.,  34S.  Neglect  of  female  educ.i- 
tion.  i,,  362.  Decline  of  learnini;,  1.,  34»4. 
Scientific  movement,  1.,  374.  Fine  arts,  i., 
879.  State  of  the  common  people,  1.,  3^1- 
890.  Cost  of  foml,  1.,  a«>6.  Panpi-rism,  1., 
886,  887.  Fierceness  softened  by  civllixa- 
tion,  L,  388,  369.    Pa«t  and  present  limes, 
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delnsions  regarding,  1.^  391.  Feelings  of 
Continental  governments  toward,  i.,  424. 
Dread  of  Koman  Catholics  in,  ii.,  17.  Feel- 
ings in,  on  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  li.,  84.  Discontent  against 
James  II.,  ii.,  1S4.  State  of  parties  (lOSS), 
ii.,  R72.  Kcjoicings  on  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  iii.,  14.  Qeucral  cor- 
ruption of  the  government,  iii.,  CO.  Effect 
produced  by  the  news  of  James  II.'s  per- 
secution of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  iii.,  212. 
Commercial  relations  with  Scotland,  iii., 
239.  Parliamentary  corruption,  iii.,  49U. 
Prevalence  thereof  after  the  Restoration, 
iii.,&0'^.  Not  diminished  by  the  Revolu- 
llou,  iii.,  503.  Danger,  after  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head,  lli.,ft«>l.  Spirit  of  the  nation 
rouseti,  iii.,  502,  563.  Excitement  against 
the  French,  iv.,  48.  Jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
in,  iv.,  259.  Era  of  flctitious  i)lots,  iv.,  271. 
Preparations  to  repel  invasion,  Iv.,  H19. 
Hejoicings  for  the  victory  of  LaHo<;nc,iv., 
334.  Zeal  in  the  war  against  Lewis  XIV., 
iv.,  319.  Complaints  ofiiaval  maladuiiuis- 
tration,  iv.,  370.  Failure  of  the  harvest 
(1092),  iv.,  381.  Increase  of  crime,  iv.,  381. 
increase  of  the  National  Debt^  and  of 
wealth,  iv.,  412.  Origin  of  government  by 
a  Ministry,  iv.,611.  Failure  of  assassina- 
tl«m  plots  lu,  v.,  119.  Feelinj'  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  pl«»t  against  William,  v.,  A'il. 
Financial  cr'iHis  in,  v.,  150.  Conduct  of  the 
people,  v.,  159.  Return  of  prosperity,  v., 
ISO.  ReMoration  of  the  Unances,  v.,  I8i. 
General  anxiety  during  the  negotiations 
at  Ryswick,  v.,  245.  Rejoicings  for  the 
peace,  v.,  240-248.  The  Thanksgiving- 
day;  causes  for  thankfulness,  v.,  260,  261. 
Di:»like  of  all  classes  to  a  standing  army, 
v.,  260.  Pamphleteering  war  on  the  aue's- 
tiou  of  disibandliig  the  army,  v.,  260.  Top- 
ics of  the  writers  in  favor  of  immediate 
disbanding,  v.,  201,  202.  Reoly  by  Lord 
Somers,  v.,  '204-208.  Renewed  di!»p'utes  on 
the  subject;  temper  of  the  army,  v.,  273. 
Commercial  questions ;  smuggling,  v.,  21)7, 
298.  Jealousy  of  Irish  woollen  manufact- 
urers, v.,  301.  Early  trade  with  Russia,  v., 
314»  Relations  with  France,  v.,  321.  Em- 
bassy to  France  ;  see  Portland.  Develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  miniiiterial  govern- 
ment; prosperity  of  the  country  under 
ttie  ministry  of  1<'»95,  v.,  35S-300.  Grounds 
of  Its  unpopularity,  v.,  301.  Alarm  in,  on 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.,  399. 
Suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain,  v.,  422.  Previous  difference  on  the 
subject  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien. 
Sec  Darien.  Political  animosities  during 
the  recess  of  Parliament,  v.,  452.  Discon- 
tent in,  v.,  45S.  Agitation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Resumption  BUI,  v.,  489.  Indigna- 
tion on  the  proclamation  of  James  IH.  i)y 
iHJwis  XIV.,  v.,  6415.  Reaction  again»it  the 
Tories  v.,  500^508.  The  election  of  1701, 
v.,50S_5io. 

Enirlaud,  Bank  of,  first  ]»roject  of,  Iv.,  665. 
Clamors  a'^nlnsi,  iv,,  607.  Foundatitm  of, 
i\'.,  609.  KfTeots  «»f,  I  v.,  669,  670;  v.,  160. 
Attack  (HI  its  credit,  v.,  161.  General  Court 
of,  sends  money  to  William  III.,  v.,  166, 

England,  Church  of,  its  origin,  i.,  87.  Was 
a  compromise;  its  Liturgy;  vesimenti*,  1., 
6S-00.  Its  relaticm  to  the  crown,  i.,  00. 
Its  loyalty,  i.,03.  Its  increased  diHliko  of 
Puritans,  i.,  TS.    Its  papistical  tendencies, 
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!.,  80, 81.  Its  ritual,  how  regarded  by  Re- 
formers ;  by  Churchmen  under  James  I., 
i.,  79, 80.  Its  condition  at  the  Restoration, 
I.,  162.  Its  zeal  for  hereditary  monarchy, 
i.,  170, 171.  James  II.'s  declaration  in  fa- 
vor of,  i.,  406,  407.  Its  loyal  principles,  ii., 
49.  Under  Jimies  II. :  its  resistance  to 
Popery,  ii.,  107,  108.  Its  alarm  at  James 
II.'s  measures,  ii.,  202.  Its  disputes  with 
the  King,  ii.,  203.  Ctmrts  the  Dissenters, 
ii.,  206.  Alienated  from  James  IL,  it.,  286. 
Placed  in  a  dilemma,  ii.,288.  Discontent- 
ed with  the  Revolution,  iv.,  15, 16.  Divided 
Into  High  and  Low  Church, iv,, 75.  Divis- 
itms  in  regard  to  oaths  of  allegiance,  iv., 
409.  Arguments  for  acknowledging  Wil- 
liam ana  Mary,  iv.,  410-412.  Arguments 
of  the  nonjurors,  iv., 413-415.  The  clergy 
take  the  oaths,  iv.,  418.  With  exceptions, 
Iv.,  419, 420.    See  Nonjurors. 

English  Architecture,  early,  I.,  29. 

English  Constitution,  1.,  27.  Development 
of,  i.,  33.  Gradual  growth,  i.,34.  Not  ac- 
curately defined,  i.,  89.  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern compared,  i.,  42-45.  Good  government 
under,  i.,46. 

English  history,  early,  misrepresented,  I.,  34. 
The  cjmscs  of  this,!.,  30,  37. 

English  Kiuf^s,  their  prero<^ative,  i.,37.  Evade 
the  limitations  of  them,  i..  40,41.  Their  ex- 
cesses tolerated,  i.,  42.  Of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  i.,47.  Declared  heads  of  the  Church, 
I.,  00.  Their  ecclesiastical  authority,  1.,  02. 
Irresrularilies  in  their  succession,  1.,  76. 
Their  powers  in  matters  of  trade,  iv.,  282. 

English  languaj'e,  formation  of,  I.,  27.  Ear- 
ly authors  in,  i.,  29. 

English  literature  (under  Charles  II.),  French 
taste  in,  i.,  365.  Its  immorality,  i.,  307. 
Comedies,  i.,  370.    Dedications,  I.,  371. 

English  navy,  origin  of,  i.,  27. 

English  |>eople,  formation  of,  I.,  20.  Their 
military  eminence,  i.,  29.  Early  greatness, 
i.,  29,  80. 

"Englishman,"  a  term  of  reproach  in  the 
time  of  the  Pl.uitaijenets,  I..  20. 

Ennlskillen,  resists  Tyrconners  soldiers,  ill., 
139.  William  and  Marv  proclaimed  at,  ill., 
167.    Successes  of  the  I'rotestants,  ill.,  215. 

Ennlskillen  Dragoons,  iv.,  23.  At  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  80. 

Euniskilleners,  the,  re-euforce  Schomberg's 
army.  111.,  392. 

EpheMUs,  Council  of,  appealed  to  In  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  III.,  439,  note. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  v.,  349. 

Ernley,  Sir  John,  ii.,  29. 

Essex,  wages  in,  I.,  383.  Contested  election 
fi»r  (1686),  i.,  488. 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of,  a  minister  of 
Charles  II.,  i.,  228.  Commits  suicide,  i., 
251.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  his  death, 
iii.,35:<. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  I.,  671. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  i.,671. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 
above.  Parliamentary  general,  his  incom- 
petency,!., 114,  116. 

Estrees,  Count  of,  his  intended  share  in  the 
Invasion  of  England,  iv.,  315. 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  Ii.,  164, 

Eucharisticon,  The,  iv.,  149,  and  note. 

Euro)>e,  factions  in,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  v.,  339. 

Euston  Houf-e,  i.,  288. 

Evelyn,  John,  his  remarks  ou  the  elections 
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of  1CS5,  i.j  437,  note.  Keceiycs  the  Czar 
Peter  iu  his  house  at  Deniford,  v.,  3*20. 

EvertHeii,  Dutch  admiral,  joiiiH  ihc  Englitfh 
fleet  at  8t.  HeleuV.  Hi.,  ft50.  Ills  brave 
conduct  iu  the  battle  of  Beachy  lleiid,  iii., 
D60. 

Exchequer,  the,  closed  by  the  Cabal  minis- 
try, i.,»>4. 

Exchequer  Bill^,  tint  Ufue  of,  iv.,  15*2,  and 
uote. 

Excise,  produce  of,  i.,  2C7. 

ExcluHion  Hill,  i.,  284.  Violent  dii'cu9.<iion8 
upon,  i.,  24U.  Paj^pes  the  Commouii,  i.,  '242. 
Rejected  by  the  lairds',  i.,  242. 

Exeter,  i.,  314.  Jefl'reyi*  at,  i.,  ^S5.  Entry 
«»f  Williiim,  Prince  of'Oran^^e,  into,  ii.,449'- 
451.  Williain'H  Court  at,  ii.,4(iT.  .Incobite.H 
at,  iv.,  499.  Couiested  election  for,  iu  loysi, 
v.,  363. 

F. 

Faccl,  Grand  Pcusiouary,  his  letter  to  Stew- 
art, ii.,  247,  •24S.  His  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion to  be  it'Hued  by  William,  ii.,423. 

Faj^on,  French  physician,  advises  James  II. 
to  try  the  waters  of  Hourlxm,  v.,49G.  Con- 
Hultcd  auonymoasly  by  William  III.,  v., 
Ml. 

Fairfax,  Doctor,  Fellow  of  Majjdalene  Col- 
lege, ii.,  272.  His  firm  resistance  to  James 
II.,ii.,28a. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Ix)rd,  i.,  117. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount,  his  i>oliti- 
cal  views,  i.,  101.  Becomes  au  advibcr  of 
Charles  I.,  i.,  10ft. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere.  ii..670. 

Fanshaw,  Ui<haru,  Viscount,  ii.,573. 

Farmer,  Anthony,  his  infamous  character, 
ii.,  270.  Kecommended  by  James  II.  fur 
the  Presidency  of  Ma^^daleue  College,  Ox- 
ford, ii.,  271. 

Far»|uhar's  Recruitinp  Officer,  I.,  314,  note. 
His  nirlure  «>f  the  fcclinj:s  of  society  on 
the  disbanding  of  llie  army  iu  109s,  v.,  274, 
note. 

Fauconbcrp,  Viscount,  Ii.,  304. 

Fell.  Bishop  of  Oxford,  I.,  MO. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  elected  for  Northumber- 
land, i.,  44U.  Carries  no  the  bill  of  attain- 
der al;ain^t  Monmouth.  L,  529.  Insults 
(^ueen  Mar>'.  iv.,  140.  Consulted  by  the  ' 
conspirators  for  the  assassinatiiui  of  Wil-  | 
liam.  v.,  3',>.  His  plan  for  bribinir  Porter 
to  abscond,  v..  166.  ArresKnl,  v.,  167.  His 
confession,  v..  1(».  Its  effects,  v.,  l^O.  Ex- 
amined by  William  III.,  v..  1S6.  Brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  v., 
1M9.  Bill  of  altRlnder  against,  v.,  IIM). 
Brought  before  the  Lords,  v.,  2«»r>-2lo. 
The  Bill  passed,  v.,  214.  Attempts  to  save 
his  life;  hi**  execution,  v.,  215,  216.  His 
cafe  made  a  precedent  for  tlio  proce<'d- 
Ings  against  Charles  Duncouibe,  v.,  'J'^*.». 
Grounds  on  which  his  attainder  is  to  be 
condemned,  v.,  290,  291. 

Fenwick,  I>ady  Mary,  conveys  Monmonth's  , 
letters  to  her  husband,  v.,  2»i4.     Pridurcs  i 
the  na|>ers,  v.,  211,  212.    Her  efforts  to  save 
her  husband,  v.,  215. 

Ferjiu^on,  liobcrt.  his  early  liT*',  i..4>ys.  His 
character  and  iniri-jnes,  i.,4*'«i.  IiKiiiratr-* 
Monniouib's  rebellion,  i.,  4^7,  4*^^.  "  The 
author  of  Monmonth's  declaration,  i..  .^22. 
Advi*-es  Monipotiih  to  proclaiut  himself 
KiuiT.  i.,  (k'A.  His  strange  demeanor,  i., 
&US.     His  sermou  at  Bridgewater,  i.,8dl.  i 


His  flight,  i.,  601.  And  r.nsferioas  escape, 
L,  602,  and  note.  Joiu&  William's  expedi- 
tion, ii.,423.  His  wild  conduct  at  Exeter, 
ii.,  453.  Receives  an  appointment  in  the 
Excise,  iii.,  3ft.  Becimtes  a  Jacobite,  iii., 
511.  His  intrigues  with  Montgomery,  iv., 
74.  His  unfounded  representations  to 
James  II.,  iv.,  31S.  Arrested  ou  Buspiclon, 
v.,  H6. 

Fernley,  Jtihn,  his  trial  and  executitm,  i.,  606. 

Feuqueires,  his  criticism  of  William  lll.'d 
campaign  of  I6yft,  v.,  51. 

Fevernh.Hin,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of,  at  Charles 
II. 's  death- bed,  i.,  401.  His  operations 
against  Monmouth,  i.,  545,  546.  Eucamps 
on  Sedgemoor,  i.,  548.  His  incapacity,  i., 
550.  His  military  executions,  i.,;>58.  Made 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  i.,  574.  Commander 
of  the  forces  of  James  II.:  reports  disaf- 
fection among  the  troops,  ii.,  473.  Order- 
ed by  James  to  disband  his  troop.**,  ii., 
507.  Sent  by  the  Lords  to  liberate  James, 
ii.,  525.  Sent  by  James  to  William,  ii., 
526.  Arre?ied  by  William,  ii.,  527.  Re- 
lea.«ed,  ii.,547. 

Filmer,  his  system,  i.,  74.  His  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  I'liiversitv  of  Oxford,  i., 
852.  II ib  work  edited  by  lildmund  Bohun, 
Iv.,  4:;2. 

Finch,  Ileneage,  Si)licitor- general,  takes  a 
copy  of  Jumes  ll.'s  speech,  i.,  4<.>7.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons 
on  the  King's  s])eech,  ii.,  32.  Dismissed 
by  James  II.,  ii.,  85.  Couu^el  for  the  bihh- 
ops,  ii.,  348.  His  conduct  iu  the  trial,  ii., 
35ii-:i5i».  Sugge.«»ts  the  expedient  of  a  Re- 
gcncv,  ii,,573.  Defends  his  conduct  in  tiie 
trial' of  Lord  William  Rus.<ell,  iii..  36f.. 
S|>eaks  iu  defence  of  his  brother,  the  Ejiii 
of  Nottingham,  iv.,  390.  Resists  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  iv.,  427.  Defendu  Burnet  iu 
Parliament,  iv.,  440.  Speaks  against  the 
Association^  v.,  143. 

Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  sujrgests  the  raising  of 
Hhip-monev,  i.,l)3.  Ills  impeachment  and 
flight,  i.,W. 

Finhiison.  on  the  English  population,  i.,  264. 

Finland  Regiment,  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  iv.,  22. 

Flnsburv,i.,  324. 

Fisher,  ftishop,  i.,  671. 

Fisher,  Richard,  his  share  in  the  Af=sa.sslua- 
tion  Plot,  v.,  115.  Gives  information  to 
Portland,  v.,  121. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  I^rd  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
laud,  Iii.,  128.  One  of  the  Lords -justices 
appointed  by  James,  iv.,  264. 

Fitzjamcs,  James.    Sec  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitzwilllam,  John,  a  nonjuror,  iii.,  429. 

Five-Mile  Act.  i..  ITO,  171  :  ii.,  4«5L 

Flamsteed,  John.  Asirouoiner  Royal,  i.,  378. 

Flanders,  importation  of  hoi>es  fftim.  I.,  2t»2. 

Fleet,  Sir  John,  (iovernor  of  the  Old  Ea^l 
India  Company;  elected  for  London  iu 
161H,  v.,  362. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Klv,  v.,  S7,  note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles  I.,  \.',  13l». 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Salt«*uii,  i..  493.  His 
fatal  quarrel  with  Daie,  e-eapen  to  the 
Continent,  i.,  52.\  J«»ins  the  Prinre  of 
Oranire  at  the  Ilairue.  ii..  422.  A  member 
of  the  "Club"  at  Kdinhurgh,  iii.,  2S0. 
His  intimacy  with  William  Pate; son,  v., 
424.     S*e  Paier-oii. 

Fleurus.  batile  of,  iii..  r.Gl. 

Flood,  Ucury,  iv.,  220. 
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Foley,  Pani,  hi?  politics  and  character,  iv., 
63G.  Chueeu  s>|>euker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mouK,  v.,  22.  Ke-elected  Speaker  In  1695, 
v.,  98.  Proposes  the  establishment  of  the 
Laud  Bank,  v.,  14C,  147.  His  project  breaks 
down,  v.,  IfiC. 

Fort  William,  Iv.,  77. 

Fowler,  Dr.  Edward,  1.,  307.  His  refusal  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  ludnlijence,  ii.. 
323,  324.  A  member  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.,  435.  Made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  iv.,  154. 

Fox,  Charles,  opposes  James  II.'s  ffovern- 
ment,  ii.,  34.  Disniiascd  from  the  Pay 
Office,  Ii.,  43. 

Fox,  George,  his  doctrines,  i.,  15S.  His  ear- 
ly life,  iv.,  137.  His  visions,  iv.,  138.  His 
tenets,  iv.,  138, 139.  His  wanderings,  iv., 
139, 140.  His  doctrines  and  writings  re- 
vised by  his  followers,  iv.,  141,  142.  His 
death  and  funeral,  iv.,  142. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  elected  for  Westminster, 
v.,  79.  His  competition  with  Montague 
for  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trcas- 
nrv,  v.,223,224. 

Foyle,  the,  boom  thrown  across,  by  the  be- 
siegers of  Lond<niderry,  iii.,  191,  19*2.  The 
passaire  forced  by  the  relieving  sqnadrou, 
Iii,,  223. 

Franipton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  nonjuror, 
iii.,  419. 

France,  the  conquest  of,  would  have  been 
ruinoits  to  England,  i.,  25.  English  wars 
in,  i.,  2$.  Successful  resistance  of,  i.,  30. 
Papal  authority  in,  limited,  i.,  55.  State 
of,  under  Lewis  XIV.,  i.,  1S9,  War  with 
Spain,  i.,  191.  Power  of,  under  T^wis 
XIV,,  i.,  257.  Ascendency  of  (1685),  i.,  365. 
Coalitivin  against  (1689),  iii.,  121,  405.  Fi- 
nancial distress  of  (1693),  iv..  504.  English 
relations  with,  in  169S,  v..321.  The  Eng- 
lish embassy  in  ;  see  Portland. 

Francho  Comie,  retained  by  France,  i.,  216. 

Francis,  assaults  Dangcrfleld,  tried  and  exe- 
cuted for  murder,  i.,  447,  448. 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Etenedictino  monk,  ii.,  2G1. 

Franciscans  In  London,  ii.,  99. 

Frascr,  licenser  of  the  press,  his  resignation, 
iv.,  4,11. 

Frederick  L,  King  of  Prussia,  iv.,  121. 

"Freeman,  Mrn  ,"  u;mic  asf^uniod  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ii.,  242  ;  iii.,  616, 
617. 

French  language  and  literature,  Influence  of, 
I.,  365. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  v.,  52.  His  privity  to  Bar- 
clay's assassination  plot,  v.,  114.  Arrested, 
v.,  12S.  His  trial  and  conviction,  v.,  134. 
Roni.«c8  l«)  betray  his  confederates;  exe- 
cuted, v.,  I.'JG,  in7. 

Fronif,  rises  in  favor  of  Monmouth  ;  disarm- 
ed, i.,  546. 

FuUarton.  Major,  i.,  605.  His  attempt  to  save 
Arcryio.  i..509. 

Fuller,  William,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  his 
double  treachery,  iii.,  543.  His  extrava- 
gant habit.4,  iv.,  272.  His  connection  with 
Gates,  iv,  274.  Announces  his  discovery 
of  tt  plot,  iv,,  276.  His  statement  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  iv,,  276,  277.  His 
falsehood  detected ;  his  prosecution  and 
pnni»iliinent,  iv.,  278, 

Fnndinir,  system  of,  itf«  effects,  iv.,  415. 

Fursfcmburg.  Cardinal,  candidate  for  the 
Archbjjihopric  of  Colofrno.  ii.,  404.  His 
cause  supported  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.,  416. 


G. 

Gafuey,  irregular  execution  of,  at  Dublin,  iv., 
179. 

Gainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl  of,  ii.,304. 

Galilean  Church,  distractions  in,  iii.,  408. 

"Gallienns  Redivivus,"  panipiilet,  why  so 
called,  Iv.,  291,  note. 

Gahnoy,  Lord,  iii,,  190. 

Galway,  siege  of;  capitulation,  iv.j201,  202. 

Galway,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Ruvigny), 
leader  of  French  refugees,  iii.,  382.  Joins 
the  English  army  in  Ireland,  iv.,  187. 
Turns  the  Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  iv.,  198. 
His  interview  with  Sarsfield,  iv,,  208.  Takes 
part  in  the  expedition  from  St.  Heleirs, 
IV.,  277.  At  the  battle  of  Landen,  iv.,4S4. 
English  envoy  at  Turin,  v.,  163.  Grant  of 
forfeited  Irish  lands  to,  v.,  4S3. 

Garraway's  Coffee-house,  i.,  278. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of 
Spenser  Cowper,  v.,  456. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  trial  for  treason, 
ii.,3ll. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of,  attends  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague,  iv.,  122.  Governor  of 
the  Spanls^h  Netherlands,  iv.,  S53,  Recall- 
ed, iv.,  356. 

Gauden,  the  author  of  Icon  Basilike,  iv.,  431. 

Gaunt.  Elizabeth,  her  trial  and  execution,  i., 
006,607. 

"Gazette,  the  London,"  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  its  ordinary  contents,  i,,  359. 
The  only  printed  newspaper  in  1694,  iv., 
687.    Detlciencies  of,  v.,  6S. 

Genoa,  Bank  of  St,  George  at,  iv.,  661. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  marries  the 
Princess  Anne,  i.,  262.  Deserts  James  II., 
ii.,  476.  Made  Duke  of  Cumberland,  iii., 
120.  Offers  to  accompany  William  III.  to 
Ireland :  his  offer  declined,  iii.,  653. 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles,  Lord,  trial  of, 
ii.,  45. 

German  nobles  at  the  Congress  of  the  Hague, 
iv.,  122. 

German  princes,  their  mean  and  rapacious 
dealings  with  England  and  Holland,  iv., 
351,362. 

Gerona,  taken  by  the  French,  iv..  680. 

Gibbons.  Grinling,  i.,  380. 

Giffard,  B<niaveniura,  ii.,  145.  PopL-h  Pretl- 
dent  of  Magdalene  C'ollege,  ii.,  iS5. 

Gildon,  a  follower  of  Charles  Blount,  iv.,434. 

Giiiles,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in  Scot- 
land, i.,  456. 

GInkell,  General.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Givet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  Cuhorn,  v., 
149. 

Glasgow,  riot  in,  Hi.,  238. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  UK,  267. 

Glencoe,  situation  of,  iv.,28S.  Character  of 
the  people,  iv.,  289.  Massacre  of,  planned 
by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  iv.,  '^94-^00.  Prep- 
arations for,  iv..  303.  The  massacre,  iv., 
304-306.  Sufferings  of  the  fu«Mlives,  iv., 
307.  The  massacre  excites  little  attention 
at  the  time,  iv.,  308-,;i0.  Silence  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament  reirarding,  v.,  40,  41, 
Inquiry  into,  v.,  42.  Report  of  the  com- 
missioners, v.,  43.  Proceetlings  of  Scotch 
Parliament  regarding,  v.,  44,  45.  The  offi- 
cers engaged  declared  murderers,  v.,  45. 

Glencoe,  Macdonald  of.    See  Maedonald. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Gh)ucester,  sip<:e  of,  i.,  115.  Its  i)Opulation 
in  1686, 1.,  314,  and  note. 


Gloiicolsi,  Duke  at.  ouKdoM  nC  bl>  tlilltl- 
bood,  r.,  IS.  AiTuuceiueul  of  bit  liuiuc- 
hold,  v.,  ■»,  KC 

Glaocwtenhlre.  eoiiiMt  tot  (tTOI),  v„  sin. 

Oodilan.  a  Rumul  CMtiollc  prtHt,  tl ,  14K. 

tioilfMnr,  tyr  BdiuuuaibuiT,  mucdsr  uf,  1.. 

ni. 

UddFrfy.  Mkhnc).  iiinpoiU  >he  plnii  n>r  a 
■iiUouiil  1uiik.lT..bM.  till  deMli  t>«roR> 
NHRiur.v.,  M. 

UoAiDplitn,  ISIdiirr  Oodulphln,  Ri 


GihIi  ViurulBf ,  iiiitii  uf.  Id  Eiuiliiid  b  IBs. 

Grnanck,  »1r  Johu  t-mhrmr  al,  L,M4 

Dteeuwlcii  Obicrmlut)',  I.,3Ta. 

<ni,  Iv,.  no.    Tbi  llnKpWl  rxiublitliad  In 

inDnrj  otQuvoii  lliirT,  IT.,  Mm. 

iiTllls,  Ocuigc,  tilt  nlonn  uk  Ibe  Xnliuuul 


Onj.UdTjiiDLL.tST. 

GrMF  nf  Wiirk,  Fnid  On^i  l«n).    Sec  Xbii- 

komil*.  Kart  ur. 
Orlu.UI^Artl.ljIfli.iJi,  I..6T. 


t.,KnrlDr,LardK«p- 


iMHta  la  ilie  Ilonee  vt  Lord*.  T.,  III). 

OofiltnSqUllR-,  <.,»ll. 

I'-n ■           -       ■..v^Uniietrl- 

•wliiil(iunrincnibon,T„l».    Hti  dthun 
afBomen  lii  Pnrllimtiiit.  v„<Il. 

0«7iiu.SbI1,11.,W1. 

11. 

i«<IL,i»,«.dif.rtB.    C«i.^Wni>lriM 

In  wrreudci  bjr  lb*  tttalMi  1.  '    .      ■■ 

luurvleir  wUh  Dnndie,  lll.i  jm!    lirin-.' 
to  an  an  tha  nilr,  111.,  WI.     Burtcuilcr: 
lbeaWI*,ltl..913. 
(tmrlnt.  bin  ihare  lu  nrrnnclne  the  rrjulc 
<Ptn  at  Ihe  Bukue  Tit  WQltam  Ill.'i  eu 

Oreftnn,  Voke  at.  npiilggd  hf  the  rrb«l<  n 
Ptalllp'*  Norlxu.  L.Mfl.    Alif  i.>li  Uit  ni«( 

lueufthen«n»n»Uh  Jiinici  II,:  hl»  nu 


Onitrlllf,  Dr.  DconU,  condnct  of  Jamci  IL 
<lnin>lil«.  d{»lmr«l  \>y  Urn  Xnellth,  <'..««. 


Ilalfs,  Sir  Ednnl.  bit  (poaUf;  la  Popcrr. 
II.,  W.  Hock  pniMaJlat:!  m-tlnN!  de- 
cltl.>n  III  r.n.r  i>r  tbe  dl>l«ii>laa  nuwcr, 
n..«(i,  BT.  Appnlnlcd  LlinignlHt  of  the 
ToHpr,  II.,  aift,  DM.  till  niudaft  to  the 
armublabmif.  IL.IUil.  DlnnlHVd,  ll.,««>, 
4-4.  AcMniiinulc- J.mn  II.  In  bli  Hiatal. 
II,,  W3,    Inipenched  bj  Lbs  Udhh  oC  Cont- 
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20C,  207.  His  coufereuces  with  Dvkvelt, 
il.,  233, 234.  His  letter  to  William,  Priuce 
of  Oraiipe,  il.,  243.  B(»Iieved  t«>  be  the 
writer  of  the  "Letter  to  the  Clerpy,"  ii., 
32S.  Declines  to  commit  himf>clf  to  the 
Kevolatiou,  ii.,  3T6,  377.  Invited  to  retnni 
to  office,  il.,428.  Questioned  bv  James  11., 
ii.,  439.  Proposes  llie  siimmoniu;;  of  a  Par- 
liament, ii.,  4C4.  Ilis  speech  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lords,  ii.,  4S1,  482.  Ilis  interview 
with  James  IL,  ii.,  483.  Commissioner 
of  Jame8  at  liungerford,  ii.,  495.  Ke- 
quests  to  see  Burnet,  ii.,  497.  Ilis  conver- 
sation with  Burnet  at  Littlecote,  ii.,  500. 
Presides  over  the  Council  of  Lords,  Ii., 

523.  Abandons  the  cause  of  James,  ii., 

524.  Joins  William;  pre^^ides  at  the  con- 
sultation of  Peers  at  Windsor;  sent  with 
message  to  James,  ii.,P30,  531.  Ilis  inter- 
view with  James  at  Whitehaliv  ii-i  534. 
Presides  over  the  assembly  of  Lovas,  ii., 
548.  Chosen  Speaker  of  Peers,  ii.,  571. 
Opposes  the  project  of  a  Regency,  ii.,  576. 
Ills  apprehensions  of  n  Restoration,  iii., 
21,  119.  Made  Lord  Privv  Seal,  ill..  2L 
His  defects  as  a  minister,  lii.,  09.  Parlia- 
mentary attack  on,  iii.,  378,  379.  Cleared 
from  blame,  iii.,3Sl.  His  retirement^  iii., 
459,460.  Questioned  before  the  "Murder 
Committee,"  iii.,  478.  Signs  the  protest 
against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  Iv., 
442.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating  St^te 
Trials,  iv.,  546, 547.  His  death,  v.,  14.  His 
political  character,  v..  Id. 

Hall,  Joseph,  i.,  80,  note. 

Hall,  Timothv,  it.,  329.  3Iade  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, ii..  391. 

Hallamshire.  i.,  316. 

Ilalley,  Edmnnd,  i.,  378. 

Halstead,  Robert,  his  "Succinct  Genealo- 
gies," i.,  243,  note  ;  i.,  44S,  utile. 

Ham  lloussc,  i.,  288  ;  ii.,  531. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant -ct)loueK  his  arrange- 
ments (or  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  fv., 
.H03.  His  unskilful  execution  of  them,  iv., 
3(Mi,  307.  Declared  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment guilty  of  murder,  v.,  44. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  ill.,  148.  Wounded  at 
Newton  Bnfler.  iii.,  230.  His  account  of 
James  II. 's  Court  at  Saint  Germaius,  iv., 
460. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers :  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  v.,  478. 

Hamilton,  (iustavus.    See  Bovne,  Lord. 

llamilttm,  Richard,  sent  to  Ireland  on  pa- 
role, ill.,  148.  Breaks  his  pledge,  and 
marches  against  the  Protestants,  iii.,  158. 
His  success  at  Strabane,  iii.,  178, 179.  Suc- 
ceeds to  the  command  of  the  besiegers  of 
I>(mdondcrry,  iii.,  189.  Endeavors  to  in- 
duce the  defenders  to  surrender,  ill.,  220. 
His  gallant  behavior  at  the  Boyne,  iv., 
28-3(».  Taken  prisoner;  his  interview 
with  William  III.,  iv.,  31. 

Hamilton.  William  I)on<j;las,  Duke  of,  il., 
110.  Resists  James  II.'s  policv,  ii.,  117, 
120.  His  i>olitical  conduct,  ill.,  256.  Elect- 
ed President  of  the  Scotch  Convention, 
iii.,  257.  Proposes  measures  of  defence 
agaiiiHt  the  Jacobites,  iii.,  264.  Appointed 
Lord  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  iii., 
277.  Ordt'rs  Dundee  and  Balrarras  to  be 
arrested,  iii., 306.  Reopens  Parliament,  iii., 
324.  His  vacillation,  ill.,  .B2ft.  Willianrs 
opinion  of  him,  iv.,  77.  His  speeches  in 
the  debate  ou  the  Scotch  Church,  iv.,  S3, 


84.    Reappointed  Lord  High  Commission- 
er, iv.,  454,  455.    His  death,  v.,  40. 

Hammond,  discovered  at  the  supper- party 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  v.,  606.  Rejected  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  v.,  510. 

Hampden  J  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship- 
money,  1.,  98.    Impeached,  i.,  108. 

Hampden,  Richard  (son  of  the  preceding), 
chairman  of  Committee  of  Commons,  n., 
672,576.  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iii.,  30.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ill.,  506. 

Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preceding), 
tried  for  high -treason,  il.,  44.  His  life 
spared,  ii.,  4^  Prepares  the  address  on 
the  proceedings  of  Lewis  XIV\,  iii.,  127. 
His  evidence  against  Halifax,  iii.,  473. 474. 
His  virulence:  his  violent  pmceedings  in 
Parliament,  lit.,  475.  Excluded  from  the 
Parliament  of  1690,  iii.,  495.  Commits  sui- 
cide, v.,  82. 

Hampton  Court,  iii.,  02. 

Harbord,  William,  a  follower  of  William  of 
Orange,  ii.,  592.  Carries  the  news  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Scotch  rcglmeuUs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.,  48. 

Harconrt,  Simon,  resists  the  attainder  of 
Fenwick,  v.,  193. 

Harlay,  a  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  v., 
233-243. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  il.,  489. 

Harley,  Robert,  I  v.,  532.  His  political  opin- 
ions; his  narrow  Intellect,  Iv.,  534.  UW 
f>oetry,  iv.,  586,  and  note.  Adopts  Tory- 
sm,  iv..  530, 537.  Moves  a  violent  address 
to  the  King,  iv.,  551.  Prop<>ses  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Land  Bank,  v.,  147.  His 
project  breaks  down,  v.,  155,  156.  His 
speech  against  the  attainder  of  Feuwlck, 
v.,  19.')-196.  Proposes  a  resolution  for  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  v.,  270.  His  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose,  v.,  381.  Obtains  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  v.,  396. 

Harris,  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper,  v.,  68. 

Harrison,  William,  bis  description  of  Eng- 
lish inns,  I.,  354,  and  note. 

Hartington,  Marquess  of,  carries  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  Charles  Bun- 
combe up  to  the  Ilou^e  of  Lords,  v.,  289, 
294.  Proposes  Sir  T.  Littleton  for  the 
Si)eakership,  v.,  878. 

Hastings,  Captain,  falls  at  La  Hogne,  Iv., 
3.S4.    His  funeral,  iv.,  8.S5. 

Hastings,  Warren,  question  raised  on  bis 
trial,!.,  476. 

Hastings's  regiment,  iii.,  831.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  22. 

Havre,  bom'bardment  of,  iv.,  680. 

Hawcubites,  i.,  833. 

Hearth-monev.  i.,  267.    Abolished,  Iii.,  46. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  iv.,  544. 

Hectors,  I.,  333. 

Heidelberg,  sacked  bv  the  French  (1689),  Iii., 
128.    Second  sack  of  (1093),  iv.,  603. 

Heinsius,  Anthonv,  Penr<lonary  of  Holland, 
ill.,  73.  His  Hdeliiy  to  William  II L,  iii.,  74. 
William's  letters  to  (1602),  Iv.,  .H47.  His 
share  in  the  treat v  of  l/oo,  v.,  .'^72.  Last 
letter  of  Willinm  ill.  to  him,  v.,  511. 

Heming,  Edward,  his  patent  for  lighting  Lou- 
don, T.,  836. 

Henderson,  Major  of  (*ameronians,  killed  at 
Dunkeld,  iii.,  350. 

Henderson,  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  Iv..  96,  note. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  1.,  195.  Her 
death,  i.,  I9i». 
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Henrietta  Maiia,  Queen,  popular  reeling  to- 
ward, I.,  103. 

Henry  I.  (Bennclerc),  i.,  25. 

Uenrv  IV.,  his  uf^nrpaiiou  submitted  to  by 
the  Church,  iii.,  411. 

Uenrv  VH.'s  Statute  violated  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  James  If.,  iv.,  'i^. 

Henry  VIII.  retracts  hi»  breach  of  the  lawi", 
i.,  48.  HiK  Ani;l!can  Church,  i.,  Mi.  Hii» 
views  of  !*upremacv,  i.,  00. 

Herbert,  Admiral.    I^ee  Torrington,  Earl  of. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cherbury,  ii.,  4>*9. 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief-^nntice.  his 
decision  in  favor  of  the  dippensinjr  power, 
Ii.,  87.  EccloHiastical  Commissioner;  his 
conduct  in  the  cane  of  Bishop  Compton, 
Ii.,  97,  1>8.  Pifniissed,  ii.,  2ft7.  Nominal 
Chancellor  of  James  II.  at  Saint  Gerniains, 
iv.,  321.  Excluded  from  Janies'8  Council, 
iv.,  44»4. 

Hereditary  right  not  authorized  by  Scripture, 
i.,  7ft.    Nor  by  English  history, "i.,  16. 

Hertford,  political  parties  at,  v., 452.  Suicide 
of  Miss  Stout,  v.,  452, 453.  Trial  of  Spen- 
cer Ct)wper  for  the  murder,  v.,  454-4.%. 

Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  iv.,  121, 122. 

Hesne  Darmstadt,  Dindjrrave  of,  iv.,  122. 

He8?e  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of,  iv.,  22. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  25.  Distin- 
guished in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  iv.,  19.3. 

Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin,  executed,  i., 

Hickep,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.,  5S0. 

Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  non- 
juror, iii..  424.  A  nonjuring  bishop,  iv., 
IM.     A  mui-compounder,  iv,,  464. 

High-<'hurch  partv,  iii.,  75,  76.  Kesists  the 
Comprehension  l3ill,  iii.,  94,  and  note.    Its 

f>reforence  of  the  Hiiual  to  the  Articles, 
ii.,97. 

High  Commissiim,  Court  of,  abolished,  ii., 
430. 

Highland  Army.    See  Dundee.    Cannon. 

Highlandi^rs,  So«)tch,  their  code  of  monili- 
tv,  iii..  2S5.  Tlu'ir  sui>erslitions,  iii.,  'iS6. 
l^heir  virtues,  iii.,2S7.  Antipathy  between 
them  and  the  Saxons,  iii.,  2S0',  29(»,  and 
note.  Feelings  of  the  English  toward,  in 
1745;  subsequent  reaction,  iii.,  201-21K3. 
Quarrels  between  the  clans.  Hi.,  295.  Their 
military  character,  iii.,  313.  Their  facility 
of  organization,  iii.,  815.  Insnbordination 
of  the  chiefs,  iii.,  315,  316.  Tlwir  vict«>rieH 
undecisive,  iii.,  317.  Instances  of  ffrocioua 
revenge  among  lliem,  iv.,  293,  294. 

Hiirhiands,  ignorance  resi)ecting,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  iii.,  2^1. 

Highwaymen,  i.,  351,  ."W".'.  Increa«e  of,  after 
the  Peace  of  Rvswirk,  v.,  349.  Prevalence 
of,  in  Eui:land*in  ir,9s,  v.,  .^•i<^. 

Hill,  Captain,  murderer  of  M«mntf«>rd,  Iv., 
,'«»6. 

Hill,  C'ol«>nol,  commander  of  Fort  William, 
iv.,  3<MU30:i. 

HIIU,  Henrv,  a  printer  of  Popish  tract;*,  ii.. 
I01». 

Hoare,  Roger,  of  Bridsrewater,  i.,  594. 

Hobbes,  Thoniah,  i..  172. 

Hod'jes,  Colon«"l  Kobort.  iii.,  40ri. 

Hogarlii's  Morniiitr,  i..  ^Ul.  u«»te. 

Holland,  war  with  0«i<MK  i.,  l**-.  Prosperity 
i)f,  I.,  191.  A  membt-r  t»f  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, I.,  lini.  Ctialitit)n  of  France  and 
En'jrland  against ;  government  of,  i.,  2o5. 
Repulses  the  French  invasion,  i..  207,  208. 
MaKes  i)cacc  with  England,  i.,  811.    Cou- 


ptitntion  of,  1.,  499.  Religions  parties  In, 
II.,  157.  French  InvaHiou ;  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  afterward  William  III.,  appointed 
Stadtholder,  ii.,174.  Political  works  print- 
ed in,  ii.,  246.  Constitution  of,  ii.,  383. 
Politics  of,  ii.,  400.  State  of  feeling  in,  on 
William's  success,  ii.,  654.  Rejoicings,  iii., 
15.    Expenses  of  William's  expedition  re- 

Eaid  to.  iii., 46.  Zeal  of,  in  the  war  against 
ewi8XIV.,iv.,^9. 

IL)llis,  Denzil,  impeachment  of,  i.,  109. 

HoHoway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  ii.,  347.  Delivers  his  opinion, 
ii.,355.  Dismissed  from  the  bench, ii.,  387, 
38S. 

Holmes,  Abraham,  execution  of,  i.,6SS. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  Loudtm,  his  dis- 
miss.'il,  ii.,  257.  Consulted  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop.",  ii.,  349.  Appointed  Chief-jus- 
tice of  the  Kind's  Bencli,  ill.,  :{2.  His  con- 
duct at  the  trial  of  Crone,  iii..  554.  Pre- 
sides at  the  trial  of  Preston  and  Ashion, 
iv.,  1.10, 131.  C^onsulted  on  the  Bill  for  ex- 
cluding Pa])lstH  from  public  trusts  in  Ire- 
land, iv.,  22S.  In  the  case  of  Whitney  the 
highwayman,  iv.,  384. 

Holyrood' Palace,  sacked  by  rioters,  ii.,  t56. 

Hooker,  Richard,  his  tenets,  L,  82. 

Hooper,  Bishop,  i.,  67. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  I-.ondonderry, 
iii.,  141, 142.  Withdraws  to  England,  iii., 
187.    His  death,  iv.,  23. 

Honblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  v.,  156. 

Himgh,  John,  elected  President  of  Magda- 
lene College,  ii.,  271.  Sentence  of  depriva- 
tion against,  ii.,  272.  His  interview  with 
Penn,  li.,  2^M^,2S1.  Appears  before  the  spe- 
cial Commissioners;  his  protest,  ii.,  281, 
282. 

Houghton,  John,  his  collection,  v.,  07. 

Houhslow  Heath,  camp  on,  ii.,  102.  The 
camp  broken  up,  11.,  31>2.  Iteview  of  vol- 
unteer cavalry,  by  Queen  Mary,  iv.,  47.  A 
res«>rt  of  highwaymen,  v.,  i{49. 

Howard,  Edward,  bis  "British  Princes," 
iii.,  302,  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  i.,  4^0,  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  I.,  42S. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  iii.,  361.  His  share  In 
the  debate  on  the  Corporation  Bill,  iii., 
478. 

Howard's  "Committee,"  il.,265. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  Dissenting  preach- 
er, leaves  England,  i.,  610,  and  note.  Re- 
turns to  England,  ii.,  212.  Refu«es  to  Join 
the  Ctmrl  party,  ii.,212.  His  efl'orts  for  a 
ct»alition  with  t'he  Church,  iL,  322. 

H«)we,  John,  Vie**- chamberlain  to  Qaeen 
Mary,  iii.,  34,  His  viulencc  and  intemfier- 
ance  ;  hi>«  attack  on  Lord  Cacrmarthen 
(I^•edM^,  iii.,  377.  On  Lord  Halifax,  lit. 
37<<.  His  parliamentary  attack  uponBish- 
»)p  Binnet,  iv.,  4:i'»,  439.  Becomes  a  Tory, 
iv.,  537.  His  speech  against  the  war,  v., 
1(M>.  His  statement  of  distre.«s  in  GloQces- 
ter}«hire,  v.,  179.  Ills  violence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dutch  guards,  v.,  404.  His  In- 
vectives against  Lord  Somers,  v.,  468.  Vi- 
olent re.«oTnlions  moved  by  him  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  forfeitures,  v.,  4"<1,  482.  IIi« 
contest  for  Gloucestershire  (1701),  v.,  610. 

Huildleston,  John,  a  monk,  i.,  4(K).  Ab«olvefl 
Charies  IL,  i.,4ol,  4(»2. 

Ilucnenots,  persecution  of,  ii.,  24»  86.  Their 
exiles,  ii.,  26.    Their  treatment  by  James 
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II.,  n.,  80. 81.  collection  for,  lu  England, 
ii.,  S2.  Which  is  frustrated  by  Jumes,  it., 
82.  Uii(;uenot8  in  Schombcrg's  nrmy  in 
Ireland,  iii.,  382.  Coni*|)irncy  among  toem, 
lii.,  395.  At  the  bnttle  of  the  Boyue,  iv., 
22. 

Hume,  David,  his  prediction  of  ruin  from 
the  Nalionnl  Debt,  iv.,  411. 

Ilnine,  Sir  Patrick.    See  I'olw arth.  Lord. 

Ilnmiere?,  Marquess  of,  ii.,  419.  Uis  repolf^e 
by  the  British  troops  at  Walcoiirt,  iii.,  405. 
His  army  threatens  the  iuvabiou  of  Eiiij- 
land,iii.,&Gl. 

IIuusj:urf«>rd,  William  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceives James  IL's  couimiitbiouers  at,  ii., 
495. 

limit,  a  smuggler,  his  cottage  a  resort  of 
Jacobites,  v.",  110. 

Huntington,  Earl  of,  a  Jacobite,  his  hotline 
searched,  iv.,320. 

Hny,  talcen  by  the  French,  iv.,  4S1.   Retaken, 

i  V.  ftS2. 

Uydo,  Lady  Ilcurietln,  iii.,  118. 

L 

Icon  Basilike,  anthorship  of,  iv.,  431. 

Impeachment,  question  regarding,  i.,  476, 
417. 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  iii.,  326. 

Inclosure  Acts,  i.,  2CM). 

Indemnity  Bill,  dispute  regardinjr,  iii.,  86*^. 
Retarded  l)y  the  Whigs,  ill.,  471, 483.  Mo- 
lion  for  a  committee  rejected,  iiL,  4S3. 

Independent!*,  the,  i.,  116;  ill.,  99. 

India,  debates  upon  the  trade  with,  iv.,  231. 
Icnorancc  regarding,  in  Elizabeth's  and 
the  following  reigns,  iv.,  234,  2:«.  Trade 
with,  iv.,  23G.  The  trade  complained  of  by 
English  clothier^•,  iv.,  244.  Resumed  de- 
bate?, iv.,  .nys,  543.  Diniculties  of  private 
traders  with,  v.,  805.  Montague's  project- 
ed General  Oompauv,  v.,  3U<V-3(W.  Violent 
opposition,  v.,  308.  Eager  subscription  to 
the  new  Company's  loan,  v.,  310,  Renew- 
ed agitation  of  the  subject,  v.,  392. 

Indian  Ocean,  piracy  in,  v.,  461. 

"  Indulgence,"  the,!.,  177, 178. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of  (nnder  Charles 
ID,  i.,  204.  Its  unpopularity,  i.,  20S.  Re- 
voked, i.,  210.  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
by  James  IL,  ii.,  199.  Its  illegalitv,  ii.,  2iK). 
Was  a  boon  to  the  Dissenter.^  ii.',201,  202. 
Tlje  second  declaration  ordered  to  be  read 
in  churches,  ii.,  320.  Remonstrance  of  the 
bli^hops,  ii.,  .H21, 326.  Tl»e  Declaration  read 
in  (Mily  four  I^)ndon  churches,  ii.,  329.  Gen- 
eral resiMtancc  to,  ii.,  833,  334. 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  I^wis 
XIV.,  i.,  4'^T.  Ili«4  advice  to  James  IL,  i., 
42S.  His  Jansenlitt  tendencies,  ii.,  65.  His 
moderation  toward  England,  ii.,  (H).  Ills 
diMliUe  of  the  Je.«*uits'  pnweedings  in  Eng- 
land, ii.,  24H.  His  coldness  to  Lord  Castel- 
niaine,  il.,  250.  Abolishes  the  right  of  asy- 
lum at  Rome,  ii.,  403.  His  quarrels  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  ii..  4^1.5.  His  death,  ill.,  407. 
(Compare  Rome,  t'ourt  of) 

Innoronr.  XII.  reconciles  the  Papacy  to  Lew- 
Is  XIV.,  iv.,349.  His  Irresolute' conduct, 
iv.,351. 

InuK,  English,  i.,  .•W»-35«. 

Inverness  in  16.S9,  ill.,  302, 803. 

Investiture,  lay,  contests  n-garding,  I.,  03. 

Ipswich,  mutiny  of  Scotch  regiments  at,  ill., 
47,  4S. 


Ireland,  Norman  conqnest  of,  I ,  £3.  Union 
of,  witli  England,  i.,  68.  Long  struggle  in, 
i.,  6S,  69.  Celtic  population  uf ;  treated  as 
subject,  i.,  70,  71.  Continues  Roman  Cath- 
olic, i.,  72,  73.  Acknowledges  Charles  II. ; 
Cromwell's  conquest  of,  i.,  127, 128.  Under 
Charles  IL,  1.,  178, 179.  Lord-lieutenancy 
of,  i.,  287.  Roman  Catholics  in,  tolerated 
by  the  law ;  hostility  of  races  in,  ii.,  124, 
125.  Celtic  population  and  aristocracv,ii., 
120-128.  Old  and  new  English  colonists, 
ii.,  128,  129.  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Deputy,  ii., 
151.  Dismay  of  the  Engli»>h  colonists,  ii., 
153.  James  II.'s  scheme  for  detaching  il 
from  England,  ii.,  290.  Its  state  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  iii.,  12«,  129.  The 
English  colonists  are  apprehensive  of  mas- 
sacre, ill.,  132.  News  or  the  English  revo- 
lution arrives,  iii.,  143.  Devastation  of,  in 
16S9.  ill.,  151.  Destruction  of  cattle,  iii.,  155. 
Subjection  of  Protestants  in  the  south, 
ill.,  156.  James  II.'s  reception,  ill.,  167. 
Persecntion  of  Protestants,  lii.,  209.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  roused  by  James  II.'s 
danger,  ill.,  887-390.  Campaign  of  1691; 
tlie  Pale,  iv.,  175, 176.  Revival  of  ]>ro8pcr- 
ity  <m  the  English  side,  iv.,  176,  177.  Se- 
vere measures  against  the  Papists,  iv.,  177. 
The  Jacobite  part  of  the  island ;  anarchy 
and  insecurity  of  property,  iv.,  180,  181. 
Exhaustion  after  tne  war,  iv.,  218.  Sub- 
jection of  the  Celtic  ))opnlation,  iv.,  221. 
State  of  (1693),  iv.,  443.  Complaints  in, 
against  James's  second  Declaration,  iv., 

473,  474.  State  of  (1397),  v.,  225.  Whigs 
and  Tories  in,  v.,  225.  Restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  English  Parliament  on  the 
woollen  manafttcturcs  ol^  v.,  301.  The  na- 
tive Irish  not  concerned  in  the  question, 
v.,  303,  304.  Dependence  of  the  English 
colony  on  England,  v.,  303.  Question  as 
t*>  the  disposal  of  tlje  Irish  forfeitures,  v., 

474.  Report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Commons  on  the  subject,  v.,  475.  Extrav- 
agant estimate  of  the  value  of  the  forfeit- 
ed projMjrty :  unfair  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, v.,  476.  The  commif^siouers  take 
up  the  case  of  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
v.,  478.    The  Resumption  Bill,  v.,  479-481. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i..  72;  ii..  129, 130. 

Irish  emigrants  in  England,  ii.,  224. 

Irish  exiles,  iv.,  218. 

"  Irihh  night,"  the,  il.,  616-518. 

Irish  rebellion,  the,  in  the  leign  of  Charles 
L,  i.,  105, 106. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  dislike  of,  ii.,  r>94, 
510.  Disbanded:  disarmed,  ii., 520.  Irish 
in  the  service  of  James  1 1.,  their  inefficien- 
cy from  want  of  discipline,  iii.,  20.  Re- 
solve to  defend  Limerick,  iv.,  60.  Their 
plunderint;  cxcnrsi«ms,  iv.,  isi.  Dissen- 
sions at  Limerick,  iv.,  182.  Under  Saint 
Ruth,  iv.,  186.  Volunteer  for  the  French 
service,  iv.,  214.  Destined  to  take  part  in 
the  French  invasion  of  England,  iv.,  315. 
Regarded  by  the  Enijlish  with  t-corn  and 
haired,  iv.,ol7.  Their  bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Marsiirlia,  iv.,  508. 

Iron  works,  i.,  204. 

Islington,  i.,  324. 

J. 

Jacobites,  English  and  Irish,  iii.,  171.  Their 
want  of  sympathy,  ill.,  172.  Their  plots  on 
William  i II.'s  departure  for  Ireland,  iii., 
540.     Gatherings  in  the  North,  iiL,  543. 
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pBiitry,  11.,  391.  With  the  army,  il.,  392. 
Brlucs  over  Irish  troops,  IL ,  8U4.  Receives 
warniucs  of  the  Prluce  of  Ornni^e'B  de- 
tfigna :  his  false  security,  11.,  413,  414.  Ke- 
Jccts  the  assistance  of  Frauce,  11.,  417.  Be- 
comes aware  of  bis  dnnj^er,  11.,  426.  Ills 
fleet  aud  army,  ii.,  426,  427.  Attempts  to 
conciliate  his  subjects :  his  Interview  with 
the  bishops,  11.,  428,  429.  His  concessions 
111  received,  li.,  430,  431.  His  supposed 
faithless  conduct  In  regard  to  Magdalene 
College,  11.,  432,  43.S,  Summons  Privy 
Councillors  and  others ;  lays  before  them 
proofs  of  the  birth  of  bis  son,  ii.,  434.  Re- 
ceives copies  of  William's  Declaration ; 
Sieslions  the  Lords  In  regard  to  it,  11.,  439. 
is  Interview  with  the  oishops,  li..  430, 
440.  His  conversation  with  four  bii^hops, 
li.,  453. 454.  Receives  news  of  Cornbury's 
desertion,  11.,  461.  Uolds  a  meeting  of  of- 
ficers, ii.,  463.  Goes  to  Salisbury,  11.,  466. 
Distrusts  his  army;  retreats,  ii.,  474.  His 
arrival  lu  Loudon;  holds  a  Council  of 
Lords,  ii.,  47U.  Appoints  Commissioners 
to  negotiate;  makes  further  concessions, 
li.,  4^,  4S4.  Meditates  flight,  li.,  4s|.  Hig 
Commissioners  nt  llungerford,  ii.,  495. 
Sends  away  the  (^ncen  and  Prince,  il.,  508. 
Prepares  for  his  own  flight,  ii.,  ftofi.  His 
flight,  ii.,  54)6.  His  Memoirs,  ii.,  512.  De- 
tained by  fl!«hernieu,  ii.,52i),  and  note.  Hin 
demeanor,  ii.,  621.  Releaj^ed  by  order  of 
the  Lords,  ii.,  316.  Remov««d  to  Roches- 
ter; sends  a  letter  to  William,  ii.,  526. 
Returns  to  London,  11.,  52S.  Departs  for 
Rochester,  11.,  534.  His  flight,  ii.,  542. 
Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  ii.,  550.  Arrives  at 
Saint  Qermains,  ii.,  551.  His  manifesto, 
ii.,  562.  His  letter  to  the  Convention,  ii., 
588,  589.  Eflfect  of  his  measures  in  Ire- 
laud,  iii.,132.  Anplies  to  Lewis  XIV.  for 
troops  for  Ireland,  ill.,  170, 171.  At  Brest, 
111.,  164.  Lands  at  Kinsale,  ill.,  165.  En- 
ters Cork,  iii.,  166.  His  journev  to  Dublin, 
Hi.,  167.    His  reception,  ill.,  168,  169.    His 

Eroclamation,  ill.,  169.  Disputes  among 
is  followers,  ill.,  171-173.  Determines  to 
go  to  Ulster,  111.,  176.  His  Journey,  and 
vacillating  conduct,  Hi.,  178, 179.  Arrives 
before  Londonderry,  iii.,  ISO.  Fired  upon 
from  the  walls,  lii.,  1S3.  Summons  the 
town  :  returns  to  Dublin,  Hi.,  1?>S.  His 
speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  ill.,  197. 
Resists  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
Hi.,  202.  Issues  base  coin,  ill.,  204.  Con- 
sents to  the  great  Act  of  Attainder,  HI., 
2(«.  Prorogues  Parliament,  HI.,  209.  Ef- 
fect produced  In  England  by  his  conduct, 
HI.,  212,  213.  Recalls  Rosen  from  London- 
derry, HI.,  220.  Receives  news  of  reverses 
at  Londonderry  and  Newton  Butler,  ill., 
2.32.  His  letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention, 
Hi.,  262.  His  deposition  declared  at  Edin- 
burirh,  iii.,  260.  His  despondency,  ill.,  385. 
Rejects  Avaux's  advice,  III.,  3'8<J.  Dis- 
misses Melfort,  Hi.,  390.  Ofl'ers  battle  to 
Schomberg,  HI.,  394.  Detaches  Sarsfleld 
Into  Con  naught,  HI.,  .309.  His  negligence 
In  winter-quarters  at  Dublin.  Hi.,  535,  536. 
His  system  of  robbery  and  base  monev, 
Hi.,  536.  Sets  o!it  for  his  camp,  iv.,  1«.  Re- 
treats before  William,  Iv.,  IS  lo.  Makes  a 
stand  on  the  Boyne  ;  his  army,  iv.,  20-30. 
His  flight,  iv.,  31.  His  speech  to  the  I/ord 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  iv.,  36. 
Leaves  Ireland,  Iv.,  36.    Arrives  In  Frauce ; 
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his  reception  by  Louis  XIV.,  Iv.,  43.  His 
Memoirs  explain  Marlborough's  treason, 
iv.,  266,  aud  note.  Believes  himself  to  be 
lopnlar  la  the  English  fleet,  Iv.,  315.  Re- 
les  on  Russell,  Iv.,  316.  His  vain  expecta- 
tions of  support  In  Eiiglaud,  Iv.,  3IS.  His 
Sueen  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  iv.,  319. 
olds  a  chapter  of  the  Garter  at  Saint  Oer- 
nialns;  goes  to  La  Hogne,  iv.,  820.  His 
Declaration,  iv.,  321.  Proscriptions  con- 
tained therein,  Iv.,  322.  Effect  produced 
by  his  Declaration,  iv.,  323.  The  Jacobites 
are  ashamed  of  it,  iv.,  826.  Its  effect  on 
Adnural  Russell,  iv.,  326w  His  interview 
with  Grandval,  iv.,  373.  Returns  to  Saint 
C^rmalns,  iv..  459.  His  conduct  to  the 
Protestant  refugees,  iv.,  460-462.  His  pa- 
per headed  "For  my  Son,"  iv.,  465,  and 
note.  Advice  of  Louis  XIV.  to,  Iv.,  466. 
Takes  Middleton  into  his  confldeuce,  iv., 
467.  His  new  Declaration;  his  insinceri- 
ty, iv.,  471.  Declaration  circulated ;  its  ef- 
fect, iv.,  471-473.  Prohibits  mourning  for 
his  daughter  Mary,  v.,  9.  Change  in  his 
views  on  Mary's  death,  v.,  37.  Made  privy 
to  the  project  f«)r  the  assassinati(m  of  Wil- 
liam, v., 39.  Rejects  the  proposal  to  resign 
the  crown  to  his  son,  v.,  181.  Claims  to 
send  a  minister  to  the  Congress  of  Rys- 
wlck  ;  his  circular  to  the  Catholic  princes, 
v.,  244, 245.  His  refusal  to  leave  Saint  Ger- 
maliis,  v.,  332.  Attacked  by  paralysis ;  his 
last  HIness,  v.,  496.    His  death,  v.,  502. 

James,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  birth,  ii.,  337. 
Suspected  to  be  supposititious,  11.,  337, 338. 
Sent  to  Portsmouth,  H.,  466.  Brought  to 
London,  11.,  501.  Sent  to  France,  ii.,  603, 
504.  Proclaimed  King  of  England  by  Lew- 
is XIV.,  v., 602.  Attempted  proclamation 
of,  in  I^>ndon,  v.,  504. 

Jane,  a  Tory  divine,  takes  part  in  the  con- 
ference with  Roman  Catholic  divines,  li., 
146.  A  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, Hi.,  435,  436.  Chosen  Prolocutor 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  ;  his 
oration.  Hi.,  453. 

Jansenists,  H.,  65. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  Geonje,  afterward  Lord,  his 
charge  to  the  Bristol  magistrates,  1.,  312, 
note.  His  character,  i.,  412.  His  early 
career,  I.,  413.  Favored  by  James  II. ; 
made  Chief-Justice,  i.,  414,  416.  Raised  to 
the  peerage ;  his  dispute  with  Lord-keep- 
er Guildford.  1.,  416,  417.  His  conduct  ou 
Baxter's  trial,  i.,  449,  450.  His  Western 
circuit,  1.,  579.  His  conduct  at  the  trial  of 
Lady  Lisle,  1.,  583, 584.  At  Dorchester:  at 
Exeter;  in  Somersetshire,  1.,  585,  586. 
Number  of  his  victims,  i.,  5S6.  His  con- 
duct to  the  Hewllngs,  1.,  5S0.  To  Tutchin, 
1.,  590.  His  extortions,  i.,  502.  Enduring 
hatred  of,  In  the  West;  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1.,  602,  603.  In  the  House  of  Peers, 
ii.,  4^t.  At  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  ii., 
47.  His  duplicity  to  the  parties  in  the 
Cabinet,  II.,  71.  Made  President  of  the 
new  Court  of  High  Commission,  11.,  96. 
His  behavior  to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene 
College,  11.,  272.  His  zeal  slackens,  II.,  21*5. 
Made  Lord-lieutenant  of  two  counties,  Ii., 
304.  Advises  the  prosecution  of  the  bish- 
ops, ii.,  332.  Alarmed  at  the  popular  feel- 
ing In  favor  of  the  bishops,  il.,  344.  James 
attempts  to  make  him  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  11.,  891.  One  of  the 
CouDcil  of  Five,  11.,  466.     Summoned  to 
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Whitehnll,  ii.,4S5/  Arrested  by  the  riot- 
en",  II.,  615.  lu  the  Tower :  feehn^s  of  the 
people  toward  hiin,  iii,  371, 3T2.  His  inter- 
view with  J«)hii  Tiitchin,  iii.,  3T3.  With 
Dean  Sharp  aud  Doctt>r  Scolt,  iii.,  373,  374. 
His  death,  iii.,  :{75.  His  Fcntence  unoii  Sir 
T.  Arnu»lr<»ne,  iii.,  48.%  4**a.  Hi**  jnosxinent 
iu  favor  of  the  Eat»t  India  Coinpauy'd  mo- 
nopoly, iv.,  233,  and  note. 

Jeffreys*,  Lord,  son  of  the  above,  v.,  208. 

Jcnicyu,  William,  i.,361. 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas*.  Koyal  Conimlsjsioner  at 
Oxford,  ii.,  281.  2J>2. 

Jennin*?!*,  Sir  Edmnnd,  ii.,20. 

Jenninjrj»,  Frances,  11.,  240. 

JenniDi;8,  Sarah.  See  Marlborough,  Duch- 
ess of. 

Jermyn,  Henry.    See  Dover,  Lord. 

Jermyn  Street,  i.,  330. 

Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
v.,  411. 

Jesus,  Order  of  (Jesnits),  statements  of 
Oates  rc<;ardin?,  i.,  219.  Enerijry  of  the 
Order,  ii,,ft9.  Discipline  aud  self-devotion 
of  Its  members,  if.,  60.  Accommodate 
themselves  to  all  cases ;  their  Ultramon- 
tanism;  contest  with  Jansenists,  il.,  01-^(5. 
The  Order  becomes  an  Instrument  of  Lew- 
is XIV.,  and  estranjjed  from  the  Pope,  11., 
an,  KstablUhment  of,  in  the  Savov,  II., 
KiO.  Their  dominion  over  James  if.,  il., 
203.  In  Kome,  their  reception  of  the  Eng- 
lish Embassy,  ii.,  2ftl.  Their  schemes 
with  regard  to  the  succession,  ii.,  2S8. 

Jewel,  Bi.xhop,  i.,  .%7. 

Jews  tolerated  by  Cromwell,  i.,  1.T5.  Proj- 
ect of  a  special  tax  np»>n  (16S9).  iii.,  460. 

John,  Kinsr.  his  loss  of  Normandy,  i.,  26. 

Johnson,  Michael,  the  booljseller,  i.,  317. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  "Julian  the  AposUite," 
ii.,  IW.  Imprisoned,  ii.,  1(»5,  lo«.  Ills  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers ;  pro.«t'ruled :  his 
punishment,  ii.,  1(k>,  1(»7.  His  des^fradation 
declared  ilieiral,  iii.,  368.  l'ompen.'«ated 
for  by  his  sufferings  by  William  III.,  iii., 
867. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  opinion  of  the  non- 
jurors, iv.,  433,  note.  His  liberal  feelings 
toward  the  Irish,  iv.,2'il,  note. 

Johnstone,  agent  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  Hague,  ii.,  230,  n«>te. 
His  account  of  the  public  feeling  ou  the 
birth  of  the  Prrtender,  ii..  340,  note.  Ap- 
pointed  Secretary  of  Si:ite  for  Scotland,  iv., 
465.  His  jealousy  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
v.,  41.    His  dismissal,  v.,  43*>. 

Jones.  Chief-justice,  dismi»>ed  l)y  James  II., 
11.,  s-i. 

••Journey  through  Scotland,"  iii.,  2H4.  note. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  compared  to  James  II., 
ii.,  104. 

K. 

Kaunitz,  Count,  Austrian  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wiclc,  v.,  233, 

Kean,  Edmund,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax, v.,  la. 

Keating,  J«>hn,  Irish  Chief-justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  resists  Tyrconnel's  meas- 
ures, ii.,  140.  His  power  on  l!je  Bench 
neutralized  by  Koman  Catholic  colleairnes, 
iii.,  12i».  His  exertions  to  preserve  order, 
ill.,  162.  Dlscharired  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil by  James  II.,  Iii.,  169. 

Krn,  liishop,  his  address  to  Charles  II.,  on 
his  death-bed,  i.,  898.    Visits  Monmouth, 


I.,  5G6.  Relieves  rebel  prisoners,  I.,  679. 
Vainly  intercedes  for  the  rebels  with 
James  II.,  i.,  603.  At  the  Hague,  ii.,  166. 
One  of  the  seven  bishops,  il.,  325.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjur<»r,  Iii.,  420. 
Ills  retirement  at  Ltusgleat,  iv.,  162. 

Kendall,  Captain  Jame.",  11.,  36. 

Kenmare,  foundation  of,  iii.,  136.  Hostili- 
ties with  the  Irish,  ill.,  137.  tapilnlates  ; 
the  settlers  escape  to  Biibtol,  ill.,  156. 

Ken  more,  Lord,  iii.,  331. 

Kensington,  William  III.*8  residence  at,  lit., 
64. 

Keppel.  Arnold  Van.    See  Albemarle. 

Ke|)p(K;li,  Macdonald  of.    See  Macdonald. 

Kerrv,  description  of,  iii.,  133. 

Ketch,  John,  execntiouer  of  Monmouth,  i., 
6459,670,  and  note. 

Kettlewell.  John,  n  nonjuror,  iii.,  429.  A 
non-compounder,  iv.,  464. 

Keves,  Thomas,  his  share  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  v.,  114.  Arretted,  v.,  128.  His 
cxecurloii,  v.,  133. 

Kidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord  B<»lla- 
mont  to  suppress  the  pirates  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  v.,  462.  Commands  a  privateer  un- 
der a  Koyal  Commission,  v.,  463.  Turns 
R irate  :  liis  cruelty,  v.,  464.  Arrested  at 
ew  York  v.  466. 

Kidder.  Uicliarii,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
iv.,  166. 

Kidnapning  at  Bristol,  i.,  311. 

Kifflu,  William,  a  leading  Baptist;  James 
IL's  attempt  to  cajole  him,  ii.,  216,216. 

Killegrew,  placed  over  the  navy,  iv.,  4^2. 
His  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  iv.,  4lH>,  491. 

Killlecrnnkle,  pass  of.  iii..  3iM).  Battle  of, 
ill.,  8:Ui,  3:j7.  Irs  effects,  ill.,  340.  Remarks 
on.  Hi.,  343. 

King,  Augtistiu,  his  lust  confession,  i.,  862, 
note. 

Klnir,  Doctor  WDIiam,  his  lov.ilty ;  perse- 
cuted by  James  IL,  lil.,  212,  2*13.  Arrested 
at  Dublin,  iv.,  l,').  His  sermon  before  Wil- 
liam III.,  iv.,  38. 

King,  Edward,  his  shnre  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  v.,  116-124.  His  execution,  v., 
13.3. 

King,  Gretrory,  on  tlie  population  of  Eng- 
land, i.,  2r>4.'  His  calculathms  of  Agricult- 
ural nroduce,  i.,  291.  His  estimate  of  cler- 
ical incomes,  I.,  800.  His  estimate  of  po|>- 
ulatlon  and  food,  i.,  3S6,  note.  Of  pau)>ers, 
i.,  3S7,  ."W^i,  note. 

Kings  Evil,  touching  for,  lil.,  442.  443. 

Kinsale, flames  II.  lands  at.  III.,  165.  Taken 
by  Marlborough,  iv.,  72. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy,  in  Somer.«etshire,  i., 
67.^.  His  "Lanjl/s;"  his  executions,  i., 
67.5.  Extortions;  unfounded  story  of,  i., 
676,  677.  Recalled,  i.,  5T<.  Hi«  "Prt»tei»- 
tantism,  li.,24.  Assures  William  III.  of  his 
support,  II.,  409.  Attends  .James  II.,  II., 
463,  464.  Refuses  to  obey  orders,  il.,  47.%. 
Sent  to  relieve  Londonderry,  iii.,  216.  Ar- 
rives in  Louirh  F<»yle;  his  (h-lay,  ill..  216, 
217.  Receives  orders  to  attack  the  IxNtm, 
III.,  222.  and  note.  Enters  Ltmdonderry, 
III..  226. 

Kirke.  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  S<*ymonr, 
v..4.%7.  His  trial;  found  guiliy  of  man- 
slaughter, v..4.%'*. 

Kneller,  Sir  (Jodfrey,  I.,  3M». 

Knitjhr,  Sir  John,  his  speech  aualnst  the 
Bill  for  the  naturalization  of  Foreign  Prot- 
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estAiit?,  iy.,  665.    Loses  his  election  for 

BriBiol,  v.,  81. 
Knightley,  Christopher,  his  shnre  in  the  As- 

sa:<i»inn'tiun  Plot,  i v.,  1 15.  Arrested,  iv.,  12S. 
Knip^hi's  service,  tenure  by,  abolished,  i., 

149, 150. 
Knox,  Alexander,  11.,  323,  324,  note. 


Ln^os  Bay,  disaster  in,  iv.,  491.  Parliamen- 
tary inq'niry  into,  iv.,  49*2. 

Lagnerre,  Lewis,  a  French  painter,  i.,  3S0. 

La  Iloguc,  battle  of,  iv.,  329-333. 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  6.^. 

Lalce,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ii.,  326.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  A  nonjuror,  iii.,  449. 
His  death,  iii.,  449. 

Lambert,  John,  his  ambitions  views,  i,, 
139, 14<).  Abandoned  Ijy  his  troops,  i.,  142. 
Failure  of  his  enterprise,  i.,  146. 

I^mbeth  Articles,  the,  i.,  82. 

La  Mellonicre,  Colonel,  iii.,  383. 

Lamplugh,  Bi!<hop  of  Exeter,  flies  to  James 
IL  on  tlie  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, ii.,  44^.  Made  Archbishop  of  Yorl£, 
ii.,4«l. 

Lancashire,  Presbyterianlsm  in,  1.,  153.  In- 
crease of  population  in,  i.,  2C7.  Prosecu- 
tion of  Jacobites  in,  iv.,587-5«9. 

Land  Bank,  project  of,  v.,  146-148.  lis  fail- 
ure, v.,  153, 154. 

Landen,  battle  of,  iv.,  4S1-4S5.  Appearance 
of  the  flcUl,iv.,4S6. 

I>and  Tax,  origin  of,  Iv.,  400. 

Langdale,  Lord,  Governor  of  Ilull,  arrested, 
ii.,  4S9. 

Langlev,  Sir  Roger,  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
the  trial  of  tlie  bishops,  ii.,  349,  357. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boync, 
iv.,  21.    Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv.,  370. 

Lansdowne,  Charles  Granville,  Lord,  com- 
mands the  force  on  the  shores  of  Torbny, 
after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  i v.,  4S. 

Latin  Language,  partial  prevalence  of,  in 
Britain,  i.,  15,  16.  Languages  derived 
from,  i.,  72,  73. 

Latin  scholarship  in  England  (time  of  Charles 
IL),  i.,  366. 

Laud,  Archbishop. his  character;  hi.**  system 
of  espiouage,  i.,  90,  91.  His  Liturgy  for 
Scotland,  i.,  96. 

Tender,  Sir  John,  of  Fountalnhall,  il.,  119. 

Lauderdale,  i.,  2U3.  His  adininifitrAtion  in 
Scotland,  i.,  211, 253.  His  official  gains,  i., 
2vS7. 

Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of,  ii.,  502.  AUU 
the  flijrht  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii.,  W)4,  505.  Louvols's  jealousy  of 
him,  Iii.,  lOf).  Commands  French  auxil- 
iaries in  Ireland,  ill.,  538.  Uis  account  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  iii.,  5.39.  Opposes  Wil- 
liam III.'s  right  wing  at  the  Bovne,  iv.,  26, 
27.  Covers  the  flight  of  the  Irish,  iv.,  33. 
Declares  Limerick  untenable,  Iv.,  57.  His 
impatience  to  leave  Ireland,  iv.,  58.  Be- 
tires  to  Galway,  iv.,  61.  Beturns  to  France, 
iv.,  6S. 

Law,  William,  a  nonjuror,  ill.,  422,  note. 

League  and  Covenant,  the  Soiemn,  i.,  118. 

I^ake,  Captain  John,  aids  in  the  relief  of 
Londonderrv,  iii.,  223. 

T^eds,  i...1lo,317. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of  (Eorl  of 
Danby  and  MarqnesH  of  Cnermarthen), 
becomes  minister  of  Charles  II. ;  his  char- 


acter; his  policy,  1.,  212,  213.  His  foreign 
policy,  1..  214.  Disgraced,  i.,  219.  Im- 
peached. 1.,  222.  His  flnancial  good  faith, 
1.,  269.  His  official  gains,  i.,  2S8.  Restored 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  i.,  476.  Complaints 
of  James  II. 's  arbitrary  acts,  ii.,  23.  His 
conferences  with  Dykvelf,  Ii.,  231.  His 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.,  24,'J. 
Joins  the  revolutionary  conspiracy,  ii., 
376.  Signs  the  invitation  to  W  illiam,  ii., 
8S0.  Seizes  York  for  William,  ii.,  469. 
His  scheme  for  proclaiming  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  ii.,54V4,  586.  Opposes  the  plan 
of  a  Regency,  ii.,  676.  His  speech  for  de- 
claring the  throne  vacant,  ii.,  694.  His 
apprehension  of  a  Restoration,  iii.,  21. 
Made  President  of  the  Council,  iii.,  27. 
His  hostility  to  Halifax,  iii.,  69.  Rai:<ed  to 
the  marquisate  of  Caermarthen,  ill.,  120. 
Parliamentary  attack  on,  iii.,  377.  His  in- 
fluence with  William  III.,  iii.,  476,  489. 
Becomes  chief  minister,  iii.,  496.  Satirical 
ballad  against,  ill.,  497,  note.  His  system 
of  parliamentary  corruption,  Iii.,  W)l.  One 
of  the  Council  of  Nine ;  chief  adviser  of 
Mary,  iii.,  550.  His  advice  in  the  Council 
disregarded,  iv.,  56.  Hated  by  the  Whigs, 
iv.,  106.  Parliamentary  intrigues  against, 
iv.,  107.  Slighted  by  WilHam,  iv.,  108. 
Receives  information  of  a  Jacobite  plot ; 
causes  the  emissaries  to  be  arrested,  iv., 
114.  Lays  the  Intercepted  papers  before 
William,  iv.,  115.  HIm  absence  from  the 
division  on  the  Place  Bill;  supports  the 
Triennial  Bill,  iv., 426.  Insulted  by  Jaco- 
bites at  Bath,  iv.,  499.  His  assistance 
counted  on  by  the  Jacobites,  iv.,  600,  and 
note.  Bribed  by  the  East  India  C«)m- 
pany,  iv.,  6<>2.  Resists  the  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing State  Trials,  iv.,  546.  His  speech  on 
the  Bank  of  England  Bill,  iv.,  668.  Raised 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Leeds,  iv.,  57.3.  Mo- 
tion for  his  impeachment  carried ;  his 
speech  in  the  Lords,  v.,  27,  ^S.  The  im- 
peachment, v.,  29.  His  defence  and  es- 
cape, v.,  30,  31.  His  disgrace,  v.,  31.  His 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  Association,  v., 
140.  Resists  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.,  207. 
His  part  in  the  debate  on  Monmouth's  in- 
trigue, v.,  211.  Resigns  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council,  v.,  410.  Crown-lands  confer- 
red on  him ;  his  official  sralns,  v..  494. 

Leefdale,  an  accomplice  In  ihe  French  plot 
for  assassinating  William  III. ;  betrays 
Grandval,  iv.,372i. 

Leinster,  Duke  of  (Meinhart  Schomberg), 
ctnnmandtf  William  III.'s  right  wing  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  26.  Com- 
nnnids  troops  intended  for  a  descent  on 
France,  iv.,  377. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,!.,  379. 

Le  Noble,  his  pasquinades  on  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  iii.,  120,  note.  As- 
serts Jefl'reys  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
William  III.,  ill.,  375,  note.  > 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  letters  to 
James  IL,  i.,  426,  note ;  iii.,  126,  note.  His 
c«>ndnct  in  the  war  against  France,  iv.,  352. 
His  dispute  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
iv.,  477.  Ills  desiffUH  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, v.,  232.  Grounds  of  his  claim  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  v.,  337.  His  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.,  376. 

Leslie,  Charles,  his  "Answer  to  King,"  ill., 
131,  note.  A  nonjuror,  iii.,  422.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Quakers,  iv.,  142,  nute. 


V..l4 

"  LeUer  In  i  DJjmjjWt."  11 ,  KM. 

l«T««,  I.,  ntT. 

Lena,  DuvUI,  Klrl  of.  111.,  Wt.  SSL  At  tU 
buttle  >>rtCmi«^rsuklii,l{L.aR,»;M.>iu[a. 

Ladiiee,  Blr  RlBbnnl,  t)'>'*D>>i'*l  irniimrD 
or,  by  the  Ilinuc  of  Cotnmonr.  r..  «m). 

I«v(nR.  Sir  Cmwcll.  cooumI  (ut  Ui4  nvc 
blihiini.  <l..  lux.  aiu. 

LitrlMi 

LewErxiV.Vl 
•r  ■linnlni:  lu  ma  iiaica.  i.,  ivi<.  irmie 
AIllDum  nipilual,  I.,  IW.  Hl>  rlowi  wllli 
M|Hr»ln%neli>ii<1,  <.,  loA-lW.  Ulx  am  bi- 
llons pTuJwlo.  I.  IM,  IVT.  Ilia  uollcy  1o- 
w:iril  BiiHlniidi  hU  Icnitna  wltu  C'lisrini 

Itipnlitil,  I.,  mr.  Ill*  iDtriinm  (galu'l 
Oanb*,  L.  tlB.  Vgincuta  KdeIUIi  raclloiit, 
I.,  M,  IbT,  9M.  HU  lTiiui«cll<iUK  wllli 
JiuoBt  n.,  L.  4I$~4«e.     QeDsnl  fttiir  niiil 


fi.    Ills  ielu>:Iuui:c  to  rfcosiiiie  Ihc  i:iie~ 
<ll  nviilntlim,  lr..MM.     liri  ptnli  for  iGo 


ir  AiHwinllc  In  Knuland, 
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Lliicolu,  William  III.'s  visit  to,  v.,  75. 

Lincolu,  Edward  Cliutoiif  Earl  of,  ii.,  594. 

Lincoln's  luii  Field?,  honees  in,  i.,  829.  A 
resort  of  beggars  and  mountebank?,  i., 
331.    Franciscan  establishment  in,  ii.,  99. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in  the  massa- 
cre of  Glencoe,  Iv.,  304,  805. 

Lisle,  Alice,  harbors  fugitive  rebel?,  i.,  680. 
Her  trial,  1.,  B82-584.  Put  to  death,  i., 
5S4.    Her  attainder  reversed,  iii.,  856. 

Lisle,  John,  assassinated,  iiL,  46S. 

Littlecote  Hall,  ii.,  497. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  56S.  His  speech 
on  William  III.'s  use  of  the  veto,  iv.,  552. 
Supports  Fen  wick's  attainder,  v.,  193. 
Macle  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  v.,  224. 
Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, v.,  378,  879.  Appointed  Treusorer 
of  the  Navy,  v.,  410. 

Liturgy,  Land's,  for  Scotland,  i.,  90.  Pro- 
)>osed  revisal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  iii.,  Ill,  439,440. 

Liverpool,  i.,  318,319. 

Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  surprises  the  High- 
landers under  Bnchan,  iv.,  75. 

Lloyd,  David,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iv.,  16d- 
171. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  il.,  32.'5. 
A  nonjuror,  iii.,  419.  His  converdatiou 
with  Sir  John  Trevor,  iv.,  147. 

Lloyd,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ii., 
.*t25. 326.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Assures 
William  IH.  of  his  support,  il.,  403.  His 
disbelief  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ii.,  435.  Assists  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  ill.,  118.  Translated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  v.,  406. 

Loans,  government,  antiquity  of,  L,209. 

Lobb,  Stephen,  ii.,  210. 

Lochbuy,  Maclean  of,  ill..  810. 

Lochlel.    See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  keeps  aloof  from  the  plots  of 
the  Briti:*h  refugees  on  the  Continent  in 
1085,  i.,  497.  Ejected  from  his  fellowship ; 
his  letter  on  Toleration,  i.,  497,  498.  Ex- 
cepts Roman  Catholics  from  claim  to  Tol- 
eration, il.,  20.  His  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  iii.,  507.  His  alleged  part 
against  renewing  the  Licensing  Act,  v.,  13, 
note.  Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  ciirrency,  v.,  92,  93.  His  paper  in  an- 
swer to  Lowndes ;  his  proposed  expedient, 
v.,  95-97. 

Lockhart,  Sir  George,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Sesnion,  ii.,  116.  Resists  James 
ll.'s  policy,  ii.,  117,  118.  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session;  his  murder,  iii., 
272. 

Lockiinrt,  Sir  William,  ill.,  278. 

Lollards,  their  movement  premature,  i.,  34. 

London,  indignation  in,  against  Charles  L, 
i.,  109,  110.  The  Plague  and  Fire,  I.,  1S4. 
Proceedings  against  the  Corj)oration,  I., 
247.  Disfranchised,  i.,  251.  Consumption 
of  coal  in,  i.,  296.  The  I^ndon  clergy,  1., 
307.  London  in  the  time  of  Charles  H., 
i.,  322-342.  Population  ;  customs,  i.,  822, 
823.  The  city ;  architecture,  i.,  324.  The 
streets:  the  merchants,  i.,  B25.  Subse- 
cjuent  change  in  their  habits,  i.,  326.  Fes- 
tivities ;  power  of  the  city,  i.,  827, 828.  The 
trainbands:  fashionable  part  of,  i.,  828, 
829.  Shop  signs ;  bv  night,  i.,  388.  Police : 
lighting,  I.,  381.  CofTee-honses,  i.,  839, 341, 
859.  Sanitary  improvement,  i.,  339,  341. 
Fails  to  eapi)ort  Monmouth,  i.,  587.    Ro- 


man Catholic  establishments  in  (16S6),  iL, 
)n),  100.  Agitation  against  them,  ii.,  101. 
The  Corporation  :  dismissal  of  ofQcers,  ii., 
313.  Meeting  of  the  metropolitan  clergy, 
ii.,  823.  They  refuse  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgences,  il.,  825.  Illumination 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  il.,  858. 
Restoration  of  the  Charter,  ii.,  430.  Dis- 
turbances in,  ii.,  456.  Agitation  against 
the  Papists,  il.,  487.  Transactions  after 
the  flight  of  Jame?  IL.  il.,  507, 50S.  Riots, 
il..  511,  612.  The  "Irish  night,"  Ii.,  616. 
Raises  a  loan  for  William,  ii.,540.  Returns 
Whig  representatives  to  the  Convention, 
il.,  554.  Illuminated  for  the  Proclamation 
of  William  and  Mary,  Iii.,  13.  Election  of 
1690,  ill.,  494, 495.  A'larm  on  the  news  of 
the  defeat  off  Beachy  Head,  ill.,  560.  Of- 
fers assistance  to  the  Queen,  iii.,  5C3.  Ef- 
fect of  the  news  of  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iv,,  40, 41.  The  Jacobite  press,  iv.,  50.  Ex- 
citement in,  on  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  iv.,  492.  Jacobite  agitation,  iv.,  498. 
499.  Varions  reports  during  the  siege  of 
Namur,  v.,  5S,  59.  Wagers  on  the  event 
of  the  M'ar,  v.,  60.  Election  (1C95),  v.,  78. 
Rejoicings  for  tlie  Peace  of  Ryswick,  v., 
248,  249.  Attempted  Proclamation  of 
James  III.  in,  v.,  504.  Election  of  the 
Whig  candidates  (1701),  v.,  609. 

London  Bridge.  Old,  i.,  824. 

Londonderry,  history  and  description  of, 
lil.,  139,  140.  Its  gates  closed  against 
Lord  Antrim ;  Protestants  take  refuge 
there,  ill.,  141-159.  Defences  of,  ill.,  180, 
181.  Succors  arrive  from  England,  iii.,  182. 
Attempted  betrayal  by  the  governor;  de- 
fence taken  up  by  the  inhabitants,  iil.,183. 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants,  ill.,  184-186. 
Measures  for  the  defence,  Hi.,  187.  Com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  iii.,  189.  Assault 
repulsed,  iii.,  189.  The  blockade.  Hi.,  191. 
Distress  in  the  town,  Iii.,  216.  Negotia- 
tions with  Richard  Hamilton ;  extreme 
famine,  ill.,  220.  Relieved,  and  the  siege 
raised,  ill.,  222-224.  Rejoicings ;  relics  of 
the  siej'e,  and  celebrations  In  memory 
thereof,  iii.,  226-228. 

Londoners,  their  attachment  to  London,  i., 
826,  327. 

Long,  Thomas,  his  pamphlet,  "  Vox  Clerl," 
ill.,  456,  note. 

Longleat  Hall,  i.,  624.  Retirement  of  Bish- 
op Ken  at.  iv.,  152. 

Lonsdale,  Karl  of  (Sir  John  Lowther).  Ii., 
39,  and  note;  III.,  80.  Made  flrvt  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  lil.,  498.  His  speeches  on 
the  Revenue,  111.,  614.  One  of  the  Council 
of  Nine,  III.,  560.  Abuse  of,  by  the  Whigs, 
iv.,  107.  Parliamentary  attack  up<m,  iv., 
226.  Appointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Iv.,282.  Speaks  in  defence  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, iv.,  390,  391.  Resists  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  iv.,  427.  Appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  v.,  410,  411.  Joins  in  the  resi^tance 
of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  v., 
480. 

Loo,  William  III.'s  mansion  at,  il.,  174.  Ne- 
gotiations at,  between  William  III.  and 
the  Count  of  Tallard  on  the  Spanish  Sue- 
cession,  v.,  366.  The  treaty  signed,  v., 
878. 

Lords -lieutenant,  duties  expected  from,  by 
James  II.,  il.,  297.  Many  of  them  dismiss- 
ed, il.,  298. 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iv.,  503. 
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Lorraine,  Dake  of,  his  death,  iv., 08. 

"  Lottery  loau,"  iv.,  667, 668. 

LouvoIp,  French  Mlui»ter  of  War,  il..  419. 
Advises  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate, 
ili.,  122.  His  jenlonsy  of  Lanzun,  iii.,  100. 
His  advice  to  James  II.,  iii.,  1T6.  Provitles 
means  for  the  siejje  ofMous,  iv.,12S.  His 
death,  iv.,  81*2.  His  talents  as  War  Minis- 
ter: adverse  to  the  pian  of  invadiuj:^  Eng- 
land, iv.,  814.  His  plot  for  the  ussasslua- 
liou  of  William,  Iv.,  873. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  ii.,  468.  Rises  for  Wil- 
liam :  made  prisoner,  ii., 468,460.  Lil)erated 
by  the  people  of  Gloncestcr;  mnrches  to 
Oxford,  ii.,  490.  His  threat  to  the  Lords, 
1L,687,NS8. 

Low-Chnrch  party,  iii..  77  79. 

Lowick,  Edward,  his  ."hare  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  v.,  116.    Execnted,  v.,  139. 

Lowndes,  William,  his  mistaken  views  of 
the  currency,  v.,  94.  Locke's  refutation  of, 
v.,  96. 

Ix>w  ther.  Sir  John.    See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of. 

Lncas,  Charles,  character  of  his  Irish  patri- 
otit«m,  iv.,  220. 

Lncns,  Lord,  appointed  Liente:iant  of  the 
Tower,  ii.,  609. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  in 
the  Whig  plots,  i.,  487.  His  Swiss  re- 
tirement, ill.,  4GS.  Ketnnis  to  London, 
iii.,  4C9.  Proclamation  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ;  his  flight ;  his  tomb  at  Vevay,  iii., 
470. 

Lnmley,  Richard,  Lord,  i.,  640.  Purhuos 
Monmouth,  i.,  600.  Joins  the  revolution- 
ary conspiracy,  ii.,  379.  Sijrns  tlie  invita- 
tion to  the  "Prince  of  Oranee,  ii.,  380. 
Seizes  Newcastle  for  William,  ii.,  4S1>. 

Lundy.  Ktibcrt,  appointed  (Governor  of  Lon- 
donderry by  Mountjoy,  ill.,  144.  Profe.-scf* 
his  adherence  to  the  g«)vcrnment  of  Wil- 
liam and  Man-,  iii.,  167.  Rei'Ulsed  by 
Hamilton  at  'Strabane,  iii.,  179.  His 
treachery,  iii.,  ISO-  lS-2.  His  tlight,  iii.,  1>4. 
Sent  to  the  Tower,  iii.,  214. 

Lunt,  turns  inf4>rmer  against  I^ncishire 
Jacobite.*,  iv.,  584.  His  evidence  at  Mau- 
chester,  iv.,.vss. 

Lnttrell,  Col.>nel  Henry,  iii.,  194.  His  in- 
trigues at  Limerick,  iV.,  ISH.  Deputed  lo 
Saint  (Jermains,  iv.,  1S4.  Ojwns  a  c«>rro. 
spondonce  with  the  English,  iv.,  203.  De- 
serts James  ;  assassinated,  Iv.,  214. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Simon,  iii.,  11»4.  EjecU 
the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  iii., 
211.  Governor  of  Dublin  for  Janie.",  iv., 
16.  A  member  of  the  deputation  from 
Limerick  to  Saint  Germi\ins,  Iv.,  1S4.  Ke- 
mains  faithful  to  James,  iv..  214. 

Lnttrell,  Narcissus,  his  diary,  ill.,  14,  note. 

Luxcmburir,  Francis  Henrv,  Duke  uf,  gains 
the  battle  of  Fleurus.  Iii.,  601,662.  Com- 
maudH  at  tlie  sio<j;e  of  Mous.  iv.,  1'i9.  HI." 
campaign  against  William  HI.  in  Flan- 
ders, iv.,  174.  Covers  the  hie-je  of  Namur, 
iv.,  300.  His  per>««)nal  peculiarities,  iv., 
304.  UecelvcH  information  of  the  Allies' 
plans,  iv.,  'MV>.  Surprised  by  William  at 
Sfeinklik,  iv.,  .107.  HHileve.^  the  day,  I  v., 
809.  Advi^es  Lewis  XIV.  to  give  battle, 
iv.,  47'.».  Threatens  Liei;e,  iv.,  4'>1.  (Jain> 
the  battle  of  I^\nden,  iv..4<4.  His  inac- 
tivity aftpr  tlM«  battle,  iv..  4*>7.  His  cun- 
paiLMJ  of  1094,  iv.,  6s2.     His  do:«th,  v.,  11. 

Lnxemburi:,  >fized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  i.,  I'.'o. 

Lyme  Regis,  Monmouth  lauds  at,  i.,  622. 


M. 

Macarthy.    See  Mountcashel,  Visconnt 

Macclesfield,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl  of,  iii., 
422.  Opposes  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii., 
629. 

Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Glencoe,  iii.,  309; 
iv.,  2H.S.  His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  iv.,290.  Takes  the  oaths  to 
the  government  after  the  appointed  day, 
iv.,  292.  The  fact  of  his  havini^  taken  the 
oaths  suppressed,  iv.,  300.  Slaiu  at  Glen- 
coe, iv..  300. 

Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  iii.,  309.  His  quar- 
rel with  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  iii.,  318,  819. 
At  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  iii.,  838. 
His  quarrel  with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  iv., 
76.  At  the  conference  at  Glenorchy,  iv., 
287.  Takes  the  oaths  to  William  III.'s 
government,  iv.,  21»1.  Examined  by  the 
Glencoe  commissioners,  v.,  43. 

Macdonald,  Colin,  of  Kenpoch,  threatens 
Inverness,  iii.,  304.  Joins  Dundee,  ill., 
309.  Examined  by  the  Glencoe  commis- 
sioners, v.,  43. 

Macdonald  of  Sleat,  ill.,  809,  810.  Retires 
from  the  Highland  army,  iii.,  347. 

Macdonalds,  their  ancient  ascendency  in  the 
Highlands,  iii.,  296.  Their  claim  to  be 
Lords*  of  the  Isles,  iii.,  302.  Their  feud 
with  the  citizens  of  Inverness,  iii.,  804, 306. 

Mackay,  General  Andrew,  ii.,  446.  His  skir- 
mish with  the  Irish  troops  at  Wincanton, 
ii.,471.  Sent  by  William  II L  to  Scotland, 
iii.,  207.  His  campaign  in  the  Highlands, 
iii.,  312.  His  plan  for  a  fortress  at  Inver- 
lochy,  iii.,  312,  313.  Suspends  operations, 
ili.,  320.  Marches  northward,  iii.,  ;^1.  Ar- 
rives at  Killiecrankie,  iii.,  B:i3.  Defeated 
by  Dundee,  iii.,  337,  33S.  His  retreat,  Iii., 
33S.  Reorganizes  his  force,  ill..  346.  De- 
feats the  Ilighlanders  at  Saint  Johnston's, 
iii.,  340.  Thwarted  by  the  Scotch  admin- 
istration, Iii.,  :ms.  Supi>orted  by  William, 
iii.,  34S.  Builds  Fort  William,  iv.,  77. 
Serves  under  Giukell  in  Ireland,  iv.,  1S7. 
Forces  the  passa«:e  of  the  Shannon  at  Ath- 
lone,  iv..  194.  Turns  the  Irish  flank  at 
Aijhrim,  iv.,  199.  At  the  battle  of  Stelu- 
kirk,  iv.,  309.    His  fall,  iv.,  370. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Ixud  .\dvocnte,  ii., 
120.  Dismissed,  Ii.,  121.  Hated  by  the 
Covenanters,  iii..  2<iO.  His  speech  in  the 
Scotch  Convention  against  the  deposiliou 
of  James  II.,  iii.,  209. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  collection  of 
New"-letters  and  other  documents,  i.,  300, 
and  note ;  i.,  403,  and  note.  His  opinion 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  ii.,  223. 

Mackintoshes,  the,  iii.,  :>02. 

Maclachlan,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i.,45S. 

Macleans,  the,  ill.,  2i»^ -:««». 

Macnaghtens,  the,  ill.,  2'.«S. 

Madrid,  bread  riots  in,  v.,  416. 

Majrdalene  College,  Cambridge,  MSS.  at,  i., 
2^3.  note.     See  Pepy.*lan  Library. 

Magdalene  Colle<:e,  Oxford,  ii.,  207.  Its  loy- 
altv,  ii.,  207-209.  Its  wealth;  vacancv  of 
the  Pre^^ideiicy,  ii.,  209.  The  Fell«>ws  cited 
before  the  High  Commis.-ion.  ii.,272.  In- 
terview of  the  FeUows  with  James  II.,  il., 
270.  277.  Penn's  negotiations  with,  ii., 
279,  and  note.  Special  commis^ioners  sent 
to,  ii.,2Sl.  Bishop  Prirker  Installed  Pres- 
ident, il.,  2>»2.  The  Fellows  ejected,  il., 
2M.    Turned  into  a  Popish  temiuary,  Ii., 
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2S6.  Concessions  of  James  in  regard  to, 
ii.,  430.  Auuouuced  restorntiuu  uf  the 
Fellows,  li.,  432. 

Mitiiic,  Duke  of,n  natnral  son  of  Lewis  XIV., 
v.,  60.    His  cowardice,  v.,  54. 

MaintenoD,  Madame  de,  ^aves  Treves  from 
detstruction,  ili.,  124,  125.  Uses  her  influ- 
ence with  Lewis  XIV.  to  recognize  James 
IIL,  v.,  498. 

Mnlony,  an  Irish  Bishop,  ii.,  151,  note. 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  EnrI  of.  joins 
the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
North,  ii.,  470.  Sent  ambassador  to  Paris, 
v.,  411.  Sends  iiews  to  William  III.  of  the 
))roclHniation  of  James  HI.,  v.,  503.  Re- 
called from  Paris,  v.,  504. 

Manchester,  i.,  315.  Special  commission  at, 
in  1694,  iv.,  5b7.  Acquittal  of  the  prison- 
ers, iv.,  589. 

Manheim.  «lestroyed  by  the  French,  lii.,  123. 

Manley,  John,  his  speech  against  the  attain- 
der of  Fenwiclc,  iv.,  191. 

Mansnete,  Father,  ii.,  208. 

Manufactories,  wages  in,  i.,  3S3.  Ballads  re- 
garding, i.,  384,  and  note.  Children's  la- 
bor in,  1.,  385. 

Marlborongli,  mound  at,  I.,  270,  note.  The 
Duice  of  Somerset's  house  at,  iv.,  09. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  his 
rise  and  character,  i.,  422.  Ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France,  I.,  423.  His  oper- 
ations a^^ainst  Monmouth,  i.«541,  &42.  At 
the  battle  of  Scd^emoor,  i.,  054.  His  pity 
for  the  couviclea  rebels,  i.,  5S9.  Sits  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Delaniere,  ii.,  47.  Ills 
communications  with  Dj'kvelt:  his  mo- 
tives for  deserting  James  II.,  ii.,  238,  239. 
His  lettera  to  William  IIL,  ii.,  243,  408. 
Cons]>ires  against  James,  ii.,  400.  Attends 
James,  ii.,40:i.  Jlis  desertion,  11., 473.  Com- 
mands the  English  brigade  under  Wal- 
deck ;  repnlses  the  French  at  Walcourt, 
iii.,  405,  403.  Complaints  of  his  avarice, 
iii.,  407.  His  relatitms  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  iii.,  517.  Supports  the  Abjuraticm 
Bill,  iii.,  529.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
iii.,  550.  Advises  the  sending  re-enforce- 
ments to  Ireland,  iv.,  57.  His  expedition 
to  Ireland,  iv.,  70.  His  dispute  with  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  iv.,71.  Takes  Cork, 
iv.,  71.  Takes  Kinsale:  his  reception  by 
William  on  his  return,  iv.,  72,  73.  Hated 
by  the  Jacobites;  his  ties  to  William,  Iv.. 
168.  Seeks  an  intei-vlew  with  Colonel 
Sackville;  his  pretended  repentance  for 
his  desertion  or  James  II.,  iv.,  109.  His 
treaKonable  betrayal  of  secrets,  Iv.,  170. 
His  pnmilses  to  James,  iv.,  171.  Hoceives 
a  written  pardon  from  James,  I  v.,  171,172. 
Accompanies  William  to  the  Continent; 
his  correspondence  with  James,  iv.,  172, 
173.  Ilisj)lot  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
iv.,  259.  Calculates  on  the  army's  jealousv 
of  foivij'nors,  iv.,  259, 2C0.  Distrusted  and 
betrayed  by  the  Jacobites,  iv.,  264.  Dis- 
graced,'i  v.,  2»»5.  Various  reporlH  of  the 
cau.«e  of  his  dij»grnre,  I  v.,  2<»,  206.  His 
signature  forged  by  Kobert  Young,  Iv.,  3:59. 
Scut  to  the  Tower,  iv.,  25S.     Keleasod; 

1>nblic  feeling  in  favor  of,  iv.,  345.  Hol)bed 
)y  highwaymen,  Iv.,  3S3.  Excites  discon- 
tent against  the  Dutch,  Iv.,  393.  His  o|)- 
position  to  government,  Iv.,  426.  His  com- 
mnnicatlonH  with  Middleton,  iv.,  468.   Sup- 

ftortK  the  Bill  for  regulating  State  Trials, 
v.,  046.    Betrays  the  intended  expedition 


to  Brest,  iv.,  575,  and  note.  His  motives, 
iv.,  578,  and  note.  Oflfers  his  services  to 
William,  and  is  rejected,  iv., 579.  Change 
in  hie  views  cansed  by  the  death  of  Maty, 
v.,  32.  Promotes  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Princess  Anne  with  William,  v.,  34,  35. 
Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession,  v.,  171. 
His  demeanor,  v.,  174.  His  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  v.,  206.  William  lll.'s  rec- 
onciliation with,  v.,  856,  350.  His  motives 
for  fidelity,  v.,  850.  His  support  of  the 
C<mrt,  v.,401.  Uses  his  influence  in  favor 
of  Burnet  when  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  v.,  470.  His  share  in  passing 
the  Resumption  Bill,  v.,  491. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  Ii.,  24L  Her  in- 
fluence over  her  husband,  il.,  241, 242.  Her 
friendship  with  the  Princess  Anne,  ii.,  242. 
Her  influence  over  the  Princess,  ill.,  617. 
Her  wilfulness,  III.,  518.  Her  love  of  gain, 
iii.,  519.  Ft)rm8  a  Princess's  parly,  ill.,  521. 
Attends  the  Princess  Anne  to  Kensington, 
iv.,  267. 

Marslglla,  battle  of,  iv.,  603. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  I.,  117. 

Mary  of  Modeua,  Queen,  her  rapacitv,  I.,  598, 
594.  ObtAins  an  assignment  of  rebel  pris- 
oners, i.,  594.  Rapacitv  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  i..  595.  Her  Jealousy  of  Catharine 
Sedley,  il.,  75.  Her  dislike  of  Rochester, 
II.,  77.  Suspected  to  have  been  bribed  by 
Tyrconnel,  ii.,  151, 152.  Her  pregnancy,  ii., 
291.  Birth  of  her  son,  ii.,  337.  ller  flight ; 
her  reception  by  Lewis  XIV.,  il.,  503,  660. 
Her  letters  to  her  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don betrayed  to  William  IIL,  Iii.,  544.  Her 
letter  to  Montgomery,  iv.,  66.  Gives  birth 
to  a  dauf;hter,  iv.,  818,  319.  Question  re- 
specting her  jointure,  v.,  240-242,  note.  The 
payment  of  her  jointure  made  conditional 
on  the  removal  of  James  II.  from  Saint 
Germains,  v.,  882.  Her  interview  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  v.,  497. 

Marv,  Prluce.*8  (afterward  Queen),  educated 
a  Protestant,  i.,  199.  Marries  William  of 
Orange,  i.,  214.  Specimen  of  her  careless 
use  of  the  English  language,  i.,  363.  note. 
Her  relations  with  her  husband,  ii.,  166, 
106.  Which  are  cleared  np  by  Burnet;  her 
attachment  to  her  husband,  il.,  171,  172. 
Her  disapproval  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, il.,  221.  Subscribes  for  the  eject- 
ed Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  11.,  285. 
Concurs  in  her  husband's  enterprise,  ii., 
380,  381.  Her  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  her 
father,  ii.,  3S1.  Her  hnsband's  ascendency 
over  her,  11.,  666.  Detained  in  Holland,  il., 
685.  Her  letter  to  Dauby,  il.,69t».  Declared 
Queen  ;  arrives  in  England,  ii.,  600.  Her 
demeanor  and  its  motives,  il.,  001, 602.  Pro- 
claimed Queen,  lil.,13.  Her  popularity  and 
amiable  qualities,  iii.,  59.  Sets  the  fashion 
of  taste  In  china,  ill.,  03.  Her  coronation, 
iii.,  118, 119.  Proclaimed  in  Scotland,  ill., 
209.  Accepts  the  crown  of  Scotland,  III., 
273.  Orders  the  arrest  of  suspected  per- 
sons, iii.,  567.  Her  anxiety  during  the 
Irish  campaign,  Iv..41.  Receives  tidings 
of  William's  wouno,  and  subsequently  of 
his  victory  at  the  Boyne,  Iv.,  41,  42.  Her 
solicitude  for  her  father's  safety,  Iv.,  42. 
Reviews  the  volunteer  cavalry  at  Houns- 
low,  iv.,47.  Her  Interview  wlih  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  on  Marlborough's  treason,  I  v., 
265.  Demands  the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marl- 
borough, iv.,  207.     Incurs  blame  for  her 
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clench;  h!8  titles  And  populnritv,  i.,  234. 
Kiimorcd  legitimacy  of  his  biriii,  i.,  235. 
Supported  by  the  Proteataut  party,  i.,  230, 
237.  Uis  disgrace,  I.,  2S1.  Uis  honse  in 
Soho  Square,  i.,  329.  Uis  character,  !., 
483.  His  re:>ideuce  at  the  Ila^uc,  i.,  4S4. 
Ketires  to  Bru9£>el9,  I..  488.  Coiifeiiitf  to 
the  attempt  on  England,  i.,  4S9.  Ills  prep- 
nratiouit  at  Amsterdam,  i.,  496.  Detained 
In  the  Texel,  i.,  519.  Sails:  arrivcH  at 
Lyme,  i.,  521.  Ilis  declaration,  i..  522. 
llis  popularity  in  the  West,  I.,  523.  Enters 
Taanton,  i.,  527.  His  reception,  i.,  533. 
Proclaimed  King,  i.,  535.  Ills  reception 
at  Bridgcwater,  i.,  53S.  Uis  army,  i.,  539. 
Marches  to  Glastonbury;  threatens  Bris- 
tol, i.,  542.  Marches  toward  Wiltshire,  i., 
645.  Uis  desperate  condition,  i.,  54(1.  Uis 
scheme  of  escape ;  marches  to  Wells ;  at 
Bridgewaler,  i.,  547, 54S.  Surveys  the  roy- 
al army,  i.,  54$,  549.  Resolves  on  a  night 
attack,  i.,  550.  Uis  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Scdgemoor.  1.,  653,  554.  Uis  flight,  i., 
655-561.  And  capture,  i.,  561.  Uis  en- 
treaties for  pardon  ;  taken  tc»  London,  i., 
683.  Uis  interview  with  James  IL,  i.. 
564.  Uis  interviews  with  hii<  wife  ana 
oihers,  i.,  606-568.  Uis  execution,  i.,  56S- 
570.  ro|)Ular  devotio;i  to,  i,,  572.  Be- 
lieved to  be  living,  i.,  572,  573.  Severities 
to  his  adherents,  (.,  687-691.  Uis  treat- 
ment by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.,  ISO. 
Uis  portrait  burned  bv  the  Univei-sily  of 
Cambridge,  ii.,  260.  !Expectatiou  of  his 
reappearance,  ii.,  344. 

Monopolies,  Uoyal  prerogative  of,  iv.,  232. 
Settlement  of  the  que?«tiou  of,  iv.,  515. 

Mons,  besieged  by  Lewis  XIV.,  iv.,  129. 
Capitnlate^•,  iv.,  130.  Exnllaiion  of  the 
Jacobites,  iv.,  145.  Apathy  of  the  Spanish 
govenmient  in  its  defence,  iv.,353. 

Montague,  Charles,  his  earlv  intimacy  with 
Prior,  ii.,  191, 192.  Enters'  Parliament,  Ii., 
669.  Uis  argument  on  the  Peers'  privi- 
leges, iv.,  256-258.  Made  C<mimissioner 
or  the  Treasury,  iv.,  283.  Proposes  to 
raise  money  by  loan,  iv.,  410.  Defends 
Burnet  in  Parliament,  iv.,  440.  Uis  fam- 
ily and  education ;  destined  for  the 
Church,  iv.,  523.  Ilis  poetry;  his  parlia- 
mentary success,  iv.,  624, 526.  Uis  patron- 
age of  literature,  iv.,  527.  Uis  speech  on 
the  naval  disasters,  iv.,  539.  Takes  up 
Paterson's  plan  for  a  national  bank,  iv., 
665.  Made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Iv.,  571.  Elected  for  Westminster,  v.,  79. 
Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on  the  cur- 
rency, v., 93-98.  Uis  resolutions  for  a  rc- 
coina^e  ;  proposes  to  meet  the  expense  by 
n  winTlow-tax,  v.,  101, 102.  Uis  expedient 
of  Exchequer  bills,  v.,  152, 153.  Uis  influ- 
ence with  the  Bank  of  England,  v.,  156. 
Success  of  his  measures,  v.,  183.  Uis 
speeches  on  the  attiUnder  of  Fenwick,  v., 
193,  196.  Made  First  I^rd  of  the  Treas- 
ury, v.,  224.  Parliamentary  attack  upon, 
v.,2>i5,  2»S6.  Triumphant  exculpation,  v., 
2SS.  Uis  project  of  a  (>eneral  «Jomj)any 
in  opposition  to  the  Old  East  India  Com- 
pany, v.,  :m>«,  307.  Uis  success  and  emi- 
nent-position, v.,  Sll.  Elected  for  West- 
minster, v.,  .W>.  Uis  loss  of  popularity, 
v.,  38&-3S7.  Uis  alleged  pride  ana  corrup- 
tion, v..  388.  Absurustories  of  his  luxuri- 
ous habits;  cause  of  the  libels  published 
against  him,  v.,  3SS,  889.     Uis  conduct  in 
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regard  to  the  Anditorshlp  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, v.,  890,  391.  Uis  conduct  com- 
pared with  that  of  Pitt  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, v.,  391.  Parliamentary  mor- 
tilications,  v.,  392,  393.  Resigns  the  Chan- 
cellorahip  of  ihe  Exchequer,  v.,  458. 

Montague,  Chief  Baron,  dismissed  by  James 
n.,ii.,85. 

Montague,  Ralph,  his  share  in  the  French 
Intrigues  against  Danby,  i.,  219. 

Montague  Uouse,  I.,  330. 

Montchevreull,  commands  the  French  left 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Lantlcn,  iv.,  4S2. 
Killed,  iv.,  480. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iii.,  269,  273.  As- 
|)ires  to  the  Secretarvsliip  of  State  for 
Scotland,  iil.,  278.  Organizes  the  "  Club*' 
In  Edinburgh,  ill.,  279,  250.  Strength  and 
measures  of  his  faction.  III.,  524,  325.  In- 
trigues with  the  Jacobites,  iv.,  73-75.  Uis 
li>ss  of  influence,  iv.,  79.  Letters  of  James 
IL  to,  iv.,  SO,  87.  Quarrels  with  his  Jaco- 
bite allies,  iv..  87.  Betrays  his  associates, 
Iv.,  S8.  Ills  interview  with  Shrewsburv, 
iv.,  571,  572.    Uis  death,  iv.,  5S7. 

Montmorency,  House  of,  iv.,  304. 

Montrose,  James  Graham.  Marquess  of,  iiia 
victories,  why  unprotitable,  iii.,  .Oin. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  Viscount.  See  Mon- 
mouth, Earl  of. 

More,  Henry,  I.,  307. 

Morel,  warns  Burnet  of  the  plan  fur  as^assl- 
nnting  William,  iv.,  374. 

Morisou,  James,  of  LondondciTv,  iii.,  142. 
"Morley,  Mrs.,"  name  assum'ed  by  the 
Princess  Anne,  ii.,  242 ;  iii.,  510. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  precedent  of  bis  attainder 
quoted,  v.,  200. 

Morton,  Judge,  insists  on  the  execution  of 
Claude  Duval,  i.,  353. 

Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  v.,  316. 

Mountcashcl,  Viscount  ((Jeneral  Macarthy\ 
ill.,  150.  Marches  on  Enuiskillen,  iii.,  22S. 
Defeated  at  Newton  Butler,  Iii.,  230,  231. 
Breaks  his  parole  ;  enters  into  the  service 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  ill.,  5.37. 

Mouutford,  William,  the  actor,  iv.,396.  Mur- 
dered, iv.,390. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount,  sent 
by  Tyrconncl  InH)  I'lMler.  iii,  143.  At  Lon- 
donclerry  and  Enuiskillen,  iil.^  144.  Uis 
mission  to  Saint  Germains,  iii.,  149,  160. 
Sent  to  the  Bastile,  iii.,  ir)9.  Included  In 
James  II.'s  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.,  207.  Kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  iv.,  370. 

Muggleton,  I^>dowick,  i.,  15>. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Normauby,  Mar- 
quess of. 

Munro,  Captain  of  Cameron ians,  iii.,  350. 

•'Muns.'M.,  333. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  or  his  apos- 
tasy to  Popery,  ii.,  113.  Made  Lord  Uigli 
Commissioner,  ii.,  118. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam,  his  share  In  the  de- 
fence of  Londonderry,  ill.,  183.  Uis  c<m- 
ference  with  I^>rd  Strabane,  iii.,  188.  I.,eads 
a  sally,  Hi.,  189. 

Murray,  I^ird,  eon  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol, 
takes  up  arms  f«)r  William  III.,  ill.,  329. 
Besieges  Blair  Castle,  Hi.,  331.  Deserted 
by  his  followers,  ill.,  332.  Raises  the  siege, 
iii.,  333. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demure  to  the 
resolution  declaring  James  II.  to  have  ft)r- 
felted  the  crown,  ii.,  578.  582.  Defends 
Sharp,  Deau  of  Norwich,  Ii.,  652.    A  Tory 
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Nawf  iRllan.  I.,  t>M. 

NewipKnw*,  1.1  KU.    FIi»l  BnpenoinPB  nf  v. , 

•I.    iWlrpiilllinfUVariibro  lu  ibeltvvu- 

Indoii.  v.,  i£, «. 
Newlim  Abbot,  Wllllan'a  Dcclnnillnu  r«n<1 

at,il..44S. 


NurrulK.  Uiiku  of,  tbclr  pnliicf  at  Hoiirlcb, 

yok'lii,  UruTj,  Doka  iif.  II.,  tOn.  RInta  hir 
nilllain,  ITfiice  nt  Orniiei'.  II.,  4M.  Ac- 
<inniMnl»«  Wllllnm  lu  Uuilnixl,  l>..  IIT. 

Naifalk.  l>ucb«a  »r.  bcr  ibai.  lu  Unii- 
muutb'a  Inlrlsiw  wllli  Bir  Jiibu  Fonwlcli, 

Norinnn  Kinm  nf  EnirlFn"!.  I . 'J.  B. 
Normiiiiliv.   Xiliii    Blii-nii'Id.   MiirqucFt    nt 


W.,/v.,Mii,     l.:,l,..l  1 ,.  Mnn,ni,.|,, 
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WIT. 
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Northamptonshire,  coutested  election  for 
(16$&),  1.,  438. 

"  Northern  McmoIrB,"  ili.,  284,  note. 

Northnmberlaud,  nlld  mtnle  of  (time  of 
Charles  II.),  i.,  29C.  Election  for  (1686), 
i.,  440. 

Northnmberland  IToosehold  Book,  1.,  292. 

Northumberland,  Oeorjre  Fitzroy,  Dulce  t>f, 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Jamea  II.,  IL, 
600,607. 

Norwicli,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i.,  812, 
818. 

Nottinj^ham,  i.,814. 

Nottingham,  Henengc  Finch,  Earl  of,  hie 
high  reputation,  il.,  ilii. 

NotUn;;ham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of.  son  of 
the  ai)ove,  hla  conferences  with  Dylcvelt, 
ii.,  232.  His  cliaracter  and  appeairance, 
ii.,  233.  His  hesitation  in  joininc  the  revo- 
lution, ii.,  3TS.  Questioned  by  James  II., 
ii.,  439.  His  speech  in  favor  of  a  Regency, 
ii.,67C.  His  speech  on  the  settlement  of 
the  government,  ii.,  694.  Appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  William  and  Mary, 
iil.,  20.  His  disscnflons  with  the  Karl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lii.,  70.  His  ecclesiastical 
views.  Hi.,  83.  Brinss  forward  the  Toler- 
ation Bill,  iii.,  85.  Moves  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill,  iii.,  93.  Resists  the  Bill  coutirm- 
Iiig  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  1689, 
iii.,  623, 524.  One  of  the  Ctmncii  of  Nine, 
ili.,  6.')0.  His  interview  with  Crone  in 
Newgate,  ili.,  655.  Imparts  to  Queen 
Mary  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
iv.,  41.  Attends  William  HI.  at  the  Hague, 
iv.,  l*J4w  Hated  by  the  extreme  Whigs, 
iv.,  275.  His  qnarrel  with  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, iv.,  37S.  379.  Supported  by  the  Peers, 
iv.,  390.  William's  contldcnce  in  his  hon- 
esty, i  v.,  452.  Retires  from  office,  i v.,  641. 
Supports  the  Bill  for  regulating  Stjite 
Trials,  iv.,  640.  His  J»cruj)le8  In  regard  to 
the  As8ociath>n,  v.,  140.  Resists  Fenwick's 
attainder,  v.,  207. 

Nngeiit,  Thtmias,  Irish  Chief- justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  IL,  397 ;  iii.,  129, 153. 

O. 

Gates,  Titus,  i.,  219.  His  extrnvngnnt  sto- 
ries and  evidence,  I.,  223, 224.  HI.h  evidence 
against  Lord  Stafford,  i.,  243.  Proceedings 
against  him,  i.,  442.  Attempts  to  procure 
his  escape:  his  appearance;  his  trial,  i., 
442,  443.  Conviction  and  sentence;  his 
punishment,  i.,  442-444.  His  impostures, 
why  successful,  ii.,  19.  Released  from 
Newgate,  Hi.,  3.^S.  Brings  a  writ  of  error 
before  the  Lords,  iii.,  H.S9.  His  sentence 
coiitlrmed,iii.,361.  Bill  for  annuUiui;  his 
sentence  parses  the  Commons;  conTerence 
of  the  Houi^es  on  his  case,  iii.,  802,  .noa. 
Receives  a  pardon  and  a  pensitm,  ill.,  860. 
His  rcapjjearance,  iii.,  471.  Hi«  discon- 
tent;  joins  the  Baf)tlsts;  expelled  by 
them,  iv.,  273,  274.  His  connection  witli 
Fuller,  iv.,  274,  276. 

O'Hrien,  an  adventurer  employed  by  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  v.,ls7. 

"Ohservator,"  the,  i.,  361,  .S02. 

O'Donnel,  BaldcarL',  his  exile  in  Spain  ;  es- 
capes; arrives  in  Ireland:  enti'i-s  liimer- 
ick,  iv.,  64,  (Ki.  Makes  terms  with  General 
(iinkell,  iv.,201. 

Ogilbv,hls  Hinerarlnm  Angllce.i.,  2S9,  note. 

Ogletnorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the  rebels  at 


Keynsham,  i.,  644.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  i.,  656, 666,  and  note. 

Oldham,  L,  804,  note. 

01dm ixon,  i.,  578,  note. 

Omagb,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  iii., 
158.    James  II.  at,  ill.,  178. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bovne,  iv.,  26. 

O'Neills,  family  of,  ii..  128. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.,  177. 

Orford,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell),  takes  part 
in  the  consultations  with  Dykvelt,  ii.,  287. 
Negotiates  between  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  leaders  of  English  parties, 
ii.,  874,  376.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of 
Shrewsburv,  ii.,  870.  Signs  the  invitation 
to  William',  ii.,  3S0.  Arrives  in  Holland, 
ii.,409.  One  of  the  Conncil  of  Nine,  iii., 
660.  Proposes  the  despatch  ordering  Tor- 
rington  to  give  battle ;  sent  down  to  the 
fleet,  ii.,  658.  His  character  ;  his  letter  to 
William  :  his  dealings  with  the  Jacobites, 
iv.,  106,  106.  James  II. *8  expectations  of 
nssistance  from,  iv.,  816.  Disgusted  by 
James's  declaration,  iv.,  325,  326.  Joined 
by  the  Dutch  fleet,  iv.,  327.  Reads  the 
Queen's  despatch  to  his  assembled  ofllcers, 
iv.,  82S.  Stands  out  to  sea,  iv.,  329.  De- 
feats Tonrville  at  La  Hogue,  iv.,  880-383. 
Puts  to  sea,  and  returns ;  quarrels  with 
Nottingham,  iv.,  377,  878.  Supported  by 
the  Commons,  iv.,  891.  Superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  navy,  iv.,462.  His  com- 
munications with  Middleton,  iv.,  468.  His 
influence  over  the  Whig  party,  iv.,  619. 
Made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv., 
640.  His  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  plan 
ngain!«t  Brest,  iv.,  675.  Sails  for  the  Med- 
iterranean, Iv.,  670.  Arrives  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  baffled  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ;  his  improved  naval  administration, 
iv.,  581.  Winters  at  Cadiz,  iv.,  682.  His 
su|)eriority  in  the  Mediterranean  (1096), 
v.,  66,  67.  His  services  and  popularity; 
elected  for  Middlesex  (1095),  v.,  80,  81. 
Joins  the  fleet  on  the  discovery  of  the  As- 
sa^isinntion  Plot,  v.,  126.  Puts  to  sea,  v., 
127.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confession  ; 
his  demeanor,  v.,  171.  Demands  inquiry 
into  Fenwick's  confession,  v.,  174.  Made 
Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur,  v., 
222.  His  administration  or  the  navy,  v., 
407.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  bis  ad- 
ministration, v.,  407.  Compelled  to  resign 
the  Treasurership  of  the  Admirnlty,  v., 
409.  Ills  dispute  with  Sir  George  Rooke, 
and  retirement,  v.,  410. 

Orkney,  Countesn  of.    See  Eliznbeth  Vllliers. 

Ormoild,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  i.,  172.  His 
income,  i.,  280.  High  public  estimation 
of,  i.,  4<K».  Recalled  from  Ireland,  i.,  411. 
Keeps  aloof  from  Popish  observances,  i., 
432.  His  moderate  counsel  to  James  II. , 
ii.,  50.  Supports  C.alharine  Sedloy,  II.,  74. 
('hancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ii., 
259.     HIh  death,  ii.,  390. 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uuiverclty  or 
()xf»>nl,  11.,  3«»0,  391.  Deserts  Jnme**  II., 
il.,  470.  Present  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  iii.,  118.  Made  a  Knitrht 
of  the  Oarter,  iii.,  120.     Meeting  of  Irish 

Croprietors  at  his  house,  iii.,  146.  At  the 
attle  of  the  Bovne,  iv.,  21, 22.  Accompa- 
nies William  lit.  to  Holland,  iv.,  117.  At 
the  battle  of  Stehikirk,  iv.,  870.    His  boaso 
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East  ludla  trade,  iv.,  247.  Passes  resoln- 
tious  on  the  subject,  iv.,  247,  24a  Bill 
brought  in,  but  dci'ented  by  the  Company, 
iv.,  249.  Petitions  William  III.  to  dissolve 
the  Company,  iv.,  2ft0.  Debates  on  the 
Bill  for  regulfttinsr  Trials  for  High-trea- 
son, iv.,250-2M.  Disjicnssion  on  the  Lords' 
amendment,  iv.,  2M-25S.  The  bill  drop- 
ped, iv.,  25S.  Inquiries  into  Fuller's  alle- 
gations of  a  plot,  iv.,  277.  Session  of  1692 : 
>arlics  in,  iv.,  3S5.  Question  of  privilejjre 
n  the  Lords',  iv.,  386.  Debates  on  the  state 
of  the  nation ;  the  Grand  Committee  of 
Advice,  iv.,  387.  Inquiries  into  naval  ad- 
ministration, iv.,  3S9-392.  Kevival  of  the 
Bill  for  regnlatinjj  Trials  for  Treason,  iv., 
393,  394.  Kc.onmed  debate  oa  the  India 
trade  ;  votes  supplies,  iv.,  398.  Regulates 
the  Land  Tax,  iv.,  400.  Di;<pute  between 
the  Houses  iv.,  401, 402.  Haises  money  by 
loan,  Iv.,  409.  (^uc^tion  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  iv.,  410.  Becomes  unpopular,  iv., 
420-422.  Debates  on  the  Place  Bill,  iv., 
425-427.  On  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv..  427- 
429.  Secrecy  «)f  debates,  iv.,  429.  Bnrns 
Burnet's  Pa-^toral  Let  ter,  iv.,  439.  Add  reus- 
es William  III.  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  iv., 
44S.  Debates  on  naval  miscarriages,  iv., 
639,  MO.  On  the  trade  with  India,  iv.,  543. 
On  the  regulation  of  Trials  for  High-trea- 
son, iv.,  WO.  On  the  Triennial  Hill,  iv., 
547^M9.  On  the  Place  Bill,  iv.,  549.  Ex- 
citement in,  on  William  III.'s  employment 
of  the  Veto,  iv.,  560,  651.  Representation 
to  the  King :  his  reply,  iv.,  552.  Reaction 
in  the  King's  favor,  lv..,Vi2.  Debates  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  iv.,  553, 854.  Debates  on  Sup- 
ply, iv.,  650.  Wjiys  and  Means,  iv.,  657. 
Debates  on  the  Bank  of  England  Bill,  iv., 
607-509.  Prorogued,  iv.,  571.  Meets  in 
Noveml)er,  1094,  iv.,5S9.  Debate**  on  the 
Lanca>»hiro  prosecutions,  iv.,  591.  Re- 
sumed debates  on  the  bills  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, iv,,  693-595.  Abolie<hes  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  v.,  12.  Inquires  into  of- 
licial  corruption,  v.,  17.  Expels  Sir  John 
Trevor  from  the  HpcMkcrshlp,  v.,  21.  Ini- 
penchmenl  of  the  Duke  of  Lecils,  v.,  27, 29. 
Dissolved,  v.,  73. 
Parliament  of  1095  assembles,  v.,  9^^.  De- 
bates (HI  the  Currencv,  v.,  lui-lo3.  On  the 
Bill  for  Regulating  State  Trials,  v.,  104-1 OO. 
Proceedings  on  the  grant  of  Crown-lands 
in  Wales  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  v.,  107, 
108.  Proceedings  on  the  Assassination 
Plot,  v.,  125,  120.  "The  Association,"  v., 
126-141.  Dnbates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Elections,  v.,  14.'{-145.  On  the 
Bill  for  a  Land  Bank,  v..  14S.  Reassem- 
bles, v.,  177.  I^)yal  resoluticms,  v.,  17S,  179. 
Proceedings  touching  Fenwlck's  confes- 
sion, v.,  1s9-19I.  Commons'  debates  on 
the  BUI  for  Fen  wick's  Attainder,  v.,  191- 
201.  Ivords'  debates,  v.,  20,'>-2lO.  Debates 
on  the  Hill  for  regtilating  Election?*,  v., 217, 
21S.  On  the  Bill  for  the  Kegulation  of  the 
Press,  v.,  219.  Abolishes  the  privileges  of 
Whllefriars  and  the  Savoy :  close  of  the 
session,  v.,  220-222.  Meets  in  December, 
1097,  v.,  2(kS.  Loyal  address  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  King,  v.,  268.  Resolution  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  v.,  269.  Inef- 
fectual attempt  to  resclncl  the  resolution, 
v.,  270.  The  army  reduced  to.  10,000  men, 
▼.,279.     Liberal  provision  for  the  uavy; 


fixed  income  for  the  King;  provides  se- 
curities against  conspiracies  and  disaffected 
persons,  v.,  276,  277.  Ways  and  means ;  • 
proposed  resumption  of  crown  property 
granted  to  the  King's  Dutch  servants,  v., 
281-284.  The  motion  defeated,  v.,  285. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  against  Mon- 
tague, v.,  2S5-290.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties asaiust  Charles  Duncombe,  v.,  289. 
Rejected  by  the  Lords,  v.,  295.  Dispute 
between  the  Houses,  v.,  21»6.  Length  of 
the  session  ;  commercial  questions,  v., 297. 
Endeavor  to  prevent  smuggling  bv  severe 
penalties,  v.,  299.  Addres:<es  to  the  King 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  woollen 
manufactures  agaiust  Irish  competition, 
v.,  304.  Debates  on  the  revocation  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter;  on  Monta- 
gue's proposal  of  a  General  C\impany,  v., 
307-309.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  proroga- 
tion, v.,  309, 310.  Steady  sn])port  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Parliament  of  1695,  v..  358, 859. 
Parliament  of  1G9S,  strength  of  parties  in,  v., 
304.  Discontent  at  William  III.'s  delay  in 
Holland,  v.,  377.  Choice  of  a  Speaker; 
electitm  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  v.,  87>!, 
379.  Resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  70(K),  v.,  380.  Failure  of  the  Min- 
istry to  rescind  the  resolath)n,  v.,  385.  Va- 
riance between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Ministry,  v.,  391-393.  Tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  House;  the  Bill  for  dis- 
banding the  army  passes  the  Commons, 
v.,  396.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  the  Bill 
passed,  v.,  397.  Resolution  carried  in  the 
I  Lords  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Dutch 
guards,  v.,  401.  William's  message  to  the 
Commons,  v..  403.  The  previous  question 
carried,  v.,  404.  Address  to  the  King, 
v.,  4(MJ.  Discussion  on  naval  administra- 
tion, v.,  4<H>,  407.  Clause  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  to  take  account 
of  property  forfeited  in  Ireland ;  the  Lords 
demur,  v.,  408.  Prorogation,  v.,  408,  409. 
PrtKcedings  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Scottish  Company  for  colonizing  Darien, 
v.,  436.  Assembles  in  November,  1699,  v., 
460.  Intem|)erate  address  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  King;  attack  on  Somers,  v., 
407.  On  Burnet,  v.,  469.  Second  attack 
on  Somers,  v.,  471-473.  Pn)cefdings  on 
the  report  of  ttie  Commissioners  on  Irish 
forfeited  estates ;  remuneration  to  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  the  report,  v., 
473-479.  Sir  Richard  Levinge  sent  to  the 
Tower  ;  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.,  4S0.  Ex- 
travagant grants  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
v.,  484.  The  Re^^ninptlon  Bill  tacked  to 
the  Land-tax  Bill;  indignation  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  v.,  4'<5.  Amendments  car- 
ried by  them,  v.,  4S6.  Rejected  by  iho 
Commons;  violence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
nums,  v.,  4S7.  Conferences  between  the 
Hou.«es,  v.,  4*^9.  The  I^irds  give  way  and 
pass  the  Bill,  v.,  491, 492.  Motion  in  the 
Commons  for  the  removal  of  liOrd  Somers 
fi-om  office,  v.,  492.  Its  defeat,  v.,  493. 
Prorogation,  v.,  494.  Dlss<dntion,  v.,  508. 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  by  James 
II.,  ill  1689,  ill.,  194-197.  Passes  the  Toler- 
ation Act,  ill.,  198.  Confiscates  the  proi>- 
erty  of  Protestants,  III.,  199. 
Parliament  (Irish)  of  1092  assembles;  its 
composition  and  limited  powers,  iv.,  440. 
Rejects  the  Act  of  Settlement;  appoints 
Committee  of  Qrievances,  iv.,  447, 448. 
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Pitt,  William,  instance  of  his  didiuteresled 
patriotism,  v.,  391. 

Place  Bill,  iv.,  421,  424-t-26.  Nejratived  by 
William  III.,  iv.,  M9, 661.  Rejected  by  the 
Commoue,  iv.,  6V3. 

Placemen,  trne  principles  of  their  admission 
to  Parliament,  iv.,  421-4^3. 

Plantagenets,  their  <;reatnes8, 1.,  24. 

Plowden,  Franci!*,  111.,  194.  One  of  the  L^rds- 
jastices  appointed  by  James  II.  for  Ireland, 
iv.,  204. 

Pococke,  Edward,  i.,  307. 

Pole,  Reginald,  ii.,  20S. 

Pollexren,  conn^el  for  Baxter,  i.,  450.  Conn- 
sel  for  the  bishoiiP,  ii.,  348,  349.  Appointed 
Chief-jnaiice  of  Common  Pleas,  iii.,  32. 

Polwarth,  liord  (Sir  Patrick  Hume),  i.,  492. 
Takes  part  in  Argyle's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, i.,  60.3.  His  disputes  with  Argylc,  1., 
604, 606.  Escapes  to  the  Continent,  1.,  60i^ 
Joins  William  III.  at  the  Hagne,  ii.,  422. 
Attends  meeting  of  Scotchmen  in  London, 
ii.,  668.  Joins  the  opposition  to  govern- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  iii.,  280,  2bl,  327. 
Raised  to  the  Peerage,  iv.,  460.  Made 
Lord  Chancell«)r  of  Scotland;  gives  the 
casting  vote  for  the  execution  of  Thomas 
Aikenhead,  v.,  229. 

Pomponne,  his  share  in  the  conversation 
with  Portland  on  the  Spanish  succession, 

Poner,  Bishop,  an  English  Reformer,  i..67. 

*•  Pope,  burning  of  the,"  ii.,  361 ;  v.,  W>7. 

Popish  plot,  i.,  219, 224.  Reaction  in  regard 
to,  i.,  241. 

Porter.  George,  a  Jacobite  adventurer,  v.,  SS. 
Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  v.,  53.  Admitted  to 
Barclay's  Assassination  Plot,  v.,  114-124. 
Arrested,  v.,  12S.  Gives  evitlence  against 
his  confederates,  v.,  130, 166, 166.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  agents  of  Fonwick,  v.,  166. 
Gives  information  of  the  intricne,  v.,  167. 

Porter,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  William  III.'s 
Lords-justices  for  Ireland,  iv.,  69.  Signs 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  iv..  176. 

Portland.  Karl  of.  afterward  Duke  (William 
Bentinck).  Iiis  fidelity  to  William  IIL,  Ii., 
162,  163.  His  mission  to  England  in  1687, 
11.,  179.  Letter  of  William  to  him,  ii.,  418. 
His  conversation  with  Burnet,  ii.,  693.  Ap- 
pointed Groom  of  the  Stole,  iii.,  34.  Raised 
to  the  Peerage,  ill.,  12<».  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam to  Ireland,  iii.,  663.  His  Dutch  caval- 
ry at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv..  22.  Ac- 
conipanicB  William  to  Holland,  Iv.,  117. 
StMit  to  consult  Sir  William  Temple,  iv., 
449.  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  v.,  25.  Sent  to  sum- 
mon B«>nffler8  to  surrender  Namur,  v.,  60. 
Proposed  grant  of  Crown-lands  In  Wales 
to,  v.,  107.  Receives  Informaticm  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  v.,  121,  122.  Sent  to 
England  by  William  to  raise  money,  v., 
166.  His  meetings  with  Boufflers,  v.,  23»*- 
240.  Settles  the  terms  of  peace,  v.,  240. 
Sent  ambassador  to  France,  v.,  821.  His 
deportment  toward  William  IIL,  v.,  322. 
His  Jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  his 
embassy  in  Paris,  v.,  823.  Splendor  of 
his  eanipage.  v.,  326.  Impression  on  the 
French  people,  v.,  326,  827.     His  personal 

{(opularfty ;  reception  by  the  King,  v.,  828. 
lis  demand  for  the  removal  of  James  II.*s 
Court  from  Saint  Germains,  v.,  329,  830. 
Remonstrates  against  the  countenance 
given  to  assaBsins,  v.,  831.     Annoyances 


caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Court  of 
Saint  Germains,  v.,  382.  His  silence  ou 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  v., 
834-342.  His  discussion  with  Pomponne 
and  Torcy,  v.,  843,  344.  Applies  to  Wil- 
liam for  instructions;  his  answer  to  the 
French  negotiators;  his  farewell  interview 
M'ith  Lewis  XIV. :  honors  paid  to  him.  v., 
846,  846.  His  sullen  behavior  to  William 
III.,  v.,  364,  365.  Commissioner  for  sign- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.,  374.  His  conllu- 
ued  hostilltv  to  Albemarle,  v.,  411,  412. 
Re])el8  the  Klng*8  advances,  v.,  413.  Re- 
tires from  Court,  v.,  418.  His  presence 
at  the  death-bed  of  William  IIL,  v.,  515. 
Portman,   Sir    William,    takes    Monmouth 

grisoner,  i.,  661.  Joins  William,  Prince  uf 
range,  ii.,  467. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  liia  intrigues  at 
Madrid  in  behalf  of  the  French  ;  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  v.,  416.  His  infidelity  and 
hypocrisy,  v.,  417,  418.  Practices  on  the 
King's  superstition,  v.,  422. 

Port  Royal,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  iv., 
880. 

Portsmouth,  James  II.  at,  ii.,  274. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  i.,  198, 242,  894.  Her 
conduct  during  the  last  illness  of  Charles 
II.,  i.,  396, 899. 

Post-office,  profits  of,  ass'^ned  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  i.,  20s,  209.  Service  of,  un- 
der Charles  IL,  i.,  866,  356.  Revenue  of, 
i.,867. 

Poussin,  French  ambassador,  ordered  to 
leave  England,  v.,  604-507. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  Ii.,  236.  One  of  the  judges 
at  the  bishop's  trial,  ii..  347.  Delivers  his 
opinion,  11.,  366.  Dismissed,  ii.,  388.  Re- 
stored to  the  Bench,  ill.,  32.  Presides  on 
Anderton's  trial,  iv.,  494. 

Powls,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor-general,  ii.,  86. 
Appointed  Attorney  -  general ;  conducts 
the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  ii.,  347, 
360,  365.  Carries  news  of  their  acquittal 
to  Sunderland,  ii.,  359.  Counsel  for  Feu- 
wick  V    192 

Powl*,' Wm'iam  Herbert,  Earl  of,  Ii.,  68. 
Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  il.,  87.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  IL,  Ii.,  141.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  iii.,  141.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  Saint  Germains,  iv.,  fiW. 

Powle,  Henry,  ii.,  644,  668.  Ch<>s*en  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Cinnmons,  11.,  670. 

Poynings,  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  statute  of, 
iv.,  446, 447. 

Prerogative  of  early  English  kimrs,  how  lim- 
ited, i.,  37.  Stretched  by  Elizabeth,  i., 
OS. 

Presbvterlanism,  established  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  i..  163. 

Presbyterians,  their  mode  of  worship,  i.,  69. 
Favorable  to  Richard  Cromwell,  L,  137. 
C«»alesce  with  the  royalists,  i.,  139. 

Prcsbvtcrians,  Scotch,  their  hostility  to  oth- 
er Protestant  Churche*,  Hi.,  278,  274,  and 
note.  Disgust  felt  in  England  at  their  in- 
tolerance, iv.,  285. 

Press,  censorship  of,  I.,  631.  Abolished,  v., 
12.    Effect  of  its  liberation,  v.,  70-72. 

Preston.  Richard  Graham,  Vlscimnt,  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Halifax  from  Paris,  1.,  2,V<,  note. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  i.,  467.  His 
moderate  counsel  to  James  iL,  ti.,  60. 
Made  I.ord-lioutenant  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  ii.,  304.  Appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Uonucll,  iL,437.    One  of 
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dent  at  Jaines  II/b  nccesAion,  i.,  407.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Trcaenrcr,  I.,  410.  His  em- 
oarrassmeut  in  re^^ard  to  Koman  Catho- 
lic compliances,  1.,  432.  Sits  ou  the  trial 
of  Lord  Delamcre,  ii.,  47.  His  advice  to 
James,  ii.,  fiO.  His  iutrigae  In  favor  of 
Catharine  Sedley,  ii.,  74.  His  loss  of  in- 
fluence, ii.,  77,  143.  Made  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner,  ii.,  97.  Attempt  to  convert 
him  to  Poperv  ;  his  conferences  with  Pop- 
ish divines,  fi.,  144,  145.  His  Interview 
Avith  Barillun,  ii.,  144>.  147.  His  distress ; 
his  conversation  Avith  the  King,  ii.,  14S. 
His  dismission,  ii.,  149.  Unworthily  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  for  the  Church,  Ii.,  150. 
Effects  of  his  dismission,  ii..  154.  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire,  Ii.,  306.  His 
proposal  for  callins;  a  Parliament,  ii.,  465. 
ilis  speech  in  the' Council  of  Ixjrdi*,  ii., 
480.  Speaks  in  favor  of  a  resjenc)',  ii., 
576.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam in.,  iii.,  42.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  the  nonjndn^  Bisnop.«,  iv.,  146.  His 
dislike  of  the  Marlbt>roughs*  influence  over 
Princess  Anne,  iv.,  2(iS.  Made  Privy 
Conncillor,  iv.,  282.  Manages  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Commons  in  the  qne-stion 
of  Naval  affairs,  iv.,  391.  Supports  the  Bill 
for  rct:ulalinjr  State  Trials,  iv.,  646.  Re- 
sists Fouwick's  attainder,  v.,  207.  Brings 
forward  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  coloni- 
zation Kcheme,  v.,  437. 

Ilomau  Catholic  clergy,  their  influence  in 
the  amalgamaiion  of  races,  1.,  32.  In  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  i.,  33. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  social  benefits  of; 
equalizing  tendencies  of,  i.,  32,  33.  Ha- 
tred of,  in  England,  i.,  217,  21S.  Ferment 
against,  i.,  221. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen,  iL,  309, 
311,  note. 

Roman  Catholic  divines,  overmatched  by 
Protestant  writers,  ii.,  109. 

Roman  Catholics,  their  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  sovereigns,  i.,  63,  64.  Attached  to 
the  Royalist  partv,  i.,  103.  Causes  of  an- 
tipathy to,  in  England,  ii.,  17,  18.  Wliy 
discredited,  ii.,  19.  Moderate  section  of, 
ii.,52.  Violent  party  of,  ii.,  63.  Qnestion 
of  removal  of  disabilities  from,  Ii.,  223. 
Undue  employment  of,  by  James  II.,  11., 
225. 

Rom.-ms  in  Britain,  I.,  15. 

Rome,  Church  of,  benefits  of,  in  Dark  Ages, 
i.,  32,  3.'J.  Becomes  obstructive  to  prog- 
ress, i.,  54.  Its  tenets,  i.,  6S,  59.  Unlform- 
iiy  of  its  services,  i.,  69. 

Rome,  Court  of,  its  policy,  I.,  426.  Advises 
moderation  to  James  II.,  ii.,  22,  81.  llep- 
robates  Lewis  XIV. 's  conduct  to  the  Hu- 
guenots, ii.,  26. 

Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  1.,  20.  English 
embassy  at,  i.,  24S,  260.  Privileges  of  am- 
bassadors in,  11.,  403.  Report  of  William 
II I. 's  death  arrives  at,  iv.,  :\9. 

Romney,  Earl  of  (Henry  Sidnev),  II.,  374. 
Hi.s  conversation  with  Halifax,  ii.,  375, 
376.  Transcribes  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  ii.,  379.  Arrives  In 
Ht>lland,  ii.,  408.  His  lutriL'Uo  with  Lady 
Sunderland,  II.,  412.  One  of  the  Lords- 
juslices  for  Ireland,  Iv.,  69.  Succeeds 
Shrewsbury  as  Srcrerni^  of  State,  iv.,  108. 
His  iiifervlew  with  Penn,  iv.,  143.  Made 
Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  iv.,  2SS,  444. 
Adjourns  the  Parliament;    his  recall,  iv.. 


447,  448.  His  display  of  fireworks  In  St 
James's  Park,  v.,  78.  Grant  of  forfeited 
Irish  property  to  him,  v.,  476. 

Ronqulllo,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  house 
plundered  by  rioters,  ii.,613.  His  acconni 
of  James  II. *8  conduct  in  Ireland,  iii.,  213. 

Rooke,  Sir  (George,  Rear  Admiral,  escorts 
William  III.  to  Holland,  iv.,  117.  Leads 
the  flotilla  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogne,  iv., 
332.  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.,  490, 
491.  Attacked  by  the  French ;  esca}>es, 
iv.,  491.  His  evidence  before  the  Com- 
moni>,  iv.,  539.  His  dispute  with  Lord  Or- 
ford,  v.,  409. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose,  his  share  in  the  As- 
sasiiinatiou  Plot,  iv.,  113.  Arrested,  v.,  126. 
His  trial,  v.,  13S.    Execution,  v.,  139. 

Rose  Tavern,  the,  meetings  of  Whig  mem- 
bers at,  v.,  1S5. 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  iii.,  161.  Commands  the  troops 
besieging  Londonderry,  ill.,  180.  Returns 
with  James  to  Dublin,  ill.,  183.  Rei^umes 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Londonder- 
ry; his  barbarity,  iii.,  217,  218.  Recalled 
to  Dublin,  iii.,  220.  Recalled  to  France, 
iii.,  538. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.,  30.  Destruction  of 
great  houses  in,  i.,  46. 

RosewcU,  Thomas,  ii.,  210. 

Ross,  Lord,  Iii.,  280.    A  confederate  of  Mont- 

f;omery,  iv.,  74.  Betrays  his  conspiracy, 
v.,  87. 

Roundheads,  designation  of,  I.,  102.  The 
party,  how  compoicd,  1.,  103,  104.  Their 
arguments,  1.,  105.  Tiieir  ditipntes  with 
the  Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration,  i.,150- 
156. 

Royal  Society  founded,  i.,  374. 

Royalists,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  i.,  100. 
Dissatisfied  with  Cliarles  II.,  1.,  179-lSl. 
Their  aversion  to  a  standing  army,  i.,  272. 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  v.,  18. 

Rumbold,  Richard,  i.,  481, 482.  Accompanie«« 
Argyle,  1.,  496.  Takes  the  Castle  of  Ard- 
kinglass,  1.,  507.  Endeavors  to  support 
Argyle's  authorilv,  I.,  508.  His  capture,  i., 
515.  Executed,  1.,  516.  His  Justification 
of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  1.,  517. 

Rump.    See  Parliament,  the  Long. 

Rnmsey,  John,  his  evidence  agaiu^t  Cornish, 
1.,  604,  606. 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  land  and  sea  service,  i., 
880.    His  scientific  pursuits,  i.,  375. 

Russell,  Edward.    See  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  to  the  above),  Joins 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  il.,469. 

Russell,  L.-)dv  Rachel,  ii.,  591;  iii.,  354.  Her 
letter  to  Halifax,  ill..  8S0,  and  note.  Refuses 
to  allow  her  son  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mid- 
dlesex, v.,  81.  Intercedes  with  William 
HI.  in  behalf  of  Lord  Clancarty,  v.,  2S0, 
281. 

RuKscIl,  Lord  William,  his  dealing  with  the 
French  ambassador,  i.,  215.  Becomes  a 
Privy  Councillor,  i.,  228.  His  execution,  i., 
251.  Attended  by  Burnet  in  his  last  mo- 
menta, ii..  169.  His  attainder  reversed,  ill., 
354.  Inquiry  into  his  trial,  iii.,  473. 

Russia.  Insignificance  of  (time  of  Charles 
II.),  1.,  18**.  Iirnorance  in  regard  to,  in  the 
reign  of  William  IIL,  v.,  814.  Trade  with ; 
early  English  embassies,  their  description 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  court  and  capital, 
v.,  815-317.  Barbarism  of  the  Russian  le- 
gations iu  England,  v.,  816, 817. 
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moralizntion  of  his  English  troop;!,  lii., 
895-397.  His  pnideuce  and  slcili  under 
difficulties,  ill,  399.  Opiuions  of  his  con- 
duct, iii.,  400, 401.  Talces  Charlemout,  iii., 
&S9.  Ills  opinion  a<^aiu8t  fighting  ut  the 
Boy  no,  iv.,  26.    His  death,  iv.,  29. 

Schoinberg,  Meiuhart.     8ee  Leiuster,  Dnke 
of. 

Sclater,  Edward,  his  doable  apostasy,  ii.,  SS, 
89. 

Scotch  Covenanters  (time  of  Argyle's  expe- 
dition), their  fanaticism,  i.,  506, 500. 

"Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed," 
lv.,92. 

Scotch  refugees  in  Uollnnd,  1.,  4S9-492. 
Their  unreasonable  conduct,  i.,  493-496. 

Scotch  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  at  Ipswich,  iii., 
40,  47.    Surrender  at  'discretion,  iii.,  49,  50. 

Scotland,  its  union  of  Crowns  with  England, 
i.,  69.  Character  of  the  jwpulation  ;  effects 
of  the  Union,  i.,  70,  71.  Kerormation  in,  i., 
72.  Turbulence  of  the  people,  i.,  96.  Their 
religious  feelings,  i., 90. 07.  Charles I.'s  war 
with,  i.,  98.  Kecognition  of  Charles  II.  by, 
L,  127.  Conquered  by  Cromwell,  i.,  128. 
Under  Charles  II.,  i.,  176.  Prelacy  in,  i., 
177.  Under  the  government  of 'James, 
Duke  of  York,  L,  'JM.  State  of  (ICSO),  il., 
111.  Parlies  in  the  Council,  ii.,  112.  Fa- 
vor shown  to  Roman  Catholics,  ii.,  114. 
News  from,  intercepted  by  James  II.,  ii., 
122.  Arbitrary  government  in,  ii.,  122, 123. 
Partial  toleration  under  James  IL,  il.,  19ft. 
Sympathy  for  the  seven  bishops,  ii.,  843. 
Affiurs  of,  during  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
invasion,  ii.,  656.  Violence  of  the  revolu- 
tion in,  ill.,  23.3.  Grievances,  iii..  234. 
Elections,  Episcopal  clergy  "rabbled," 
Hi., 235-237.  Proposed  legislative  nnion 
with  England,  iii.,  239.  Prosperity  of,  un- 
der Cromwell,  ill.,  240,  and  note.  Com- 
mercial relations  with  England,  iii.,  241. 
Motives  of  the  advocates  for  a  Union,  ill., 
242.  A  Union  of  Churches  would  liavc 
been  injurious,  iii.,  243.  Strength  of  re- 
ligious parties,  iii.,  246,  247.  Religious 
obstinacy,  and  want  of  political  morality, 
iii.,  267.  Affairs  of  (1090),  iv.,  73.  Eccle^'i- 
astical  anarchy,  iv.,  79,  80.  Settlement  of 
Church  affairs,  Iv.,  81,  84.  General  acqui- 
escence therein,  iv..  90, 91.  C'omplaints  of 
the  Episcopaliauii,  iv.,  91.  And  of  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians,  iv.,  92.  Meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  iv., 
97.  State  of,  in  1692,  iv.,  285,  2S0.  Tliu 
Ilighlanders  take  an  oath  to  live  peace- 
ably, iv.,  291.  Disputes  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  civil  government,  iv., 
465.  State  of  (1697),  v.,  220.  The  act  for 
the  settling;  of  schools,  and  its  effects,  v., 
226,  227.  IJIgotry  and  cruelly  of  the  Privy 
Council,  v.,  227.  Eager  adoption  of  Pat- 
crson's  sotieme  for  the  colonization  of  Da- 
rien,  v.,  427^,'}0.  Shares  rapidly  subscribed 
for ;  povertv  of  the  country  at  that  lime,  v., 
431,  432.  Indignation  at  the  resistance 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  coloni- 
zation scheme,  v.,  43vS.  Rejoicings  on  the 
snccsHfiil  e:4tablistiment  of  the  colony,  v., 
443,  444.  ^k•cond  expedition,  v.,  445.  Pe- 
tition to  the  King,  on  receiving  news  of 
the  failure  of  the  first  expedition,  v,,4.\S. 
Union  with  England  the  object  of  Wil- 
liam III.'s  anxiety  in  his  last  illness,  v., 
512. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visiU  Jeffreys  la  the  Tower, 


HI.,  874.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  lit.,  437, 433. 

Scourers,  i.,  833. 

Sedgemoor,  1.,  649.  Battle  of,  1.,  662-566. 
Conflictinc  accounts,  i.,  660, 557,  and  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester,  Count- 
ess of. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  ii.,  72.  His  speech  ou 
the  civil  list,  iii.,  513. 

Selden.  1,153. 

**  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  i.,  158. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland),  Tyrconnel's  ag- 
itation for  its  repeal,  ii.,  141.  Debates  m 
the  Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  iii.,  200. 
Resistance  of  James  II.,  iii.,  202.  The  Bill 
for  its  repeal  carried,  ill.,  203. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,!., 468, 469.  His  speech 
on  corrupt  elections,  !.,  470.  Sensation 
produced  thereby,  i.,  471.  His  speech 
against  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  ii., 
32.  Joins  William,  Prince  of  Orange;  his 
advice  to  William,  ii.,  407.  Left  in  com- 
mand at  Exeter,  ii.,  471.  His  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.,  670.  Leader 
of  the  Tory  party,  iii.,  89.  Takes  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  iii.,  42. 
Supports  the  government  in  its  measures 
f«)r  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  Hi.,  214. 
Defends  the  Hungerford  Commissioners, 
ill.,  475.  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iv.,  282.  His  contest  with  his 
colleagues  for  precedence,  iv.,  283.  His 
speech  on  foreign  officers,  iv.,  3S8.  Re- 
sists the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.,  427,  547,  648. 
His  dealings  with  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, iv.,  54 i -660.  Dismissed  from  office, 
iv.,  673.  Loses  his  election  for  Exeter,  v., 
SI.  His  speech  against  the  Association, 
v.,  14.?.  His  speeches  agaiui^t  the  attainder 
of  Fenwick,  v.,  192,  196.  Elected,  in  his 
abi^ence,  for  Exeter  (1698),  v.,  363.  His  vio- 
lent speech  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  v., 
878.  His  violent  conduct  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Kirke  for  the  death  of  his  son,  v., 
468.  His  violent  harangue  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  v.,  467.  His  invectives 
against  Somers,  v.,  4S7,  4S8.  Manager  of 
the  conference  on  the  Resumption  Bill 
amendments,  v.,  489. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding,  his 
aeath  from  a  wound  received  In  a  duel,  v., 
457. 

Shadwell,  his  reprcsentntion  of  a  military 
fop,  iv.,  176.  His  "Stock-jobbers,"  iv., 
407. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl 
of,  his  character,  i.,  201,  202.  Declares 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  I., 
210.  Opposes  Danby's  administration,  i., 
213.  Made  President  of  the  Council,  i., 
228.  Resigns  his  seat,  i.,  237.  His  oppo- 
sition to  government,  i.,  242.  Flies  to 
Holland;  his  death,  i.,261.  His  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  i.,  829.  John  Newton's 
testimony  to  his  eloquence,  v.,  106,  note. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General  for  Wil- 
liam III.'s'  armv  in  Ireland :  his  pecula- 
tions, ill.,  394.  tiecalled  at  the  request  of 
Parliament,  iii.,  464. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  I.,  807. 
I*reaches  airainst  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  Bishop  uf  London 
required  to  suspend  him,  ii.,  93.  His  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Ccmimons,  ii., 
5vS2.  Visits  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  iii.,  878. 
A  member  of  th«  Ecclesiastical  Commla- 
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Northampton »h'.ro,  contested  election  for 
(16S6),  1.,  438. 

"Northern  Memoirs,"  ill.,  284,  note. 

Northnroberland,  wild  Btnte  of  (lime  of 
Charles  ]I.}|  i.>  290.  Election  for  (1686), 
i.,  440. 

Northamberland  Household  Book,  i.,  292. 

Northumberland,  George  Flizroy,  Dnke  of, 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James  lL,iL, 
006,007. 

Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i.,  812, 
818. 

Noltinc^ham,  i.,  314. 

Nottingham,  Ilenenge  Finch,  Earl  of,  hie 
high  reputation,  ii.,  232. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  son  of 
the  iil)ove,  his  conferences  with  l)ykvelt, 
li.,  232.  His  character  and  ap|)€arance, 
ii.,  233.  His  hesitatiim  in  joining  the  rcvo- 
In  lion,  ii.,  3W.  Questioned  by  James  II., 
ii.,  439.  His  speech  in  favor  of  a  Regency. 
ii.,576.  His  speech  on  the  settlement  of 
the  government,  ii.,  594.  Appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  William  and  Mary, 
ill.,  29.  His  dissensions  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lii.,  TO.  His  ecclesiastical 
views,  ill.,  8*3.  Brinus  forward  the  Toler- 
ation Bill,  ill.,  S5.  Moves  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill,  iii.,  93.  Resists  the  Bill  confirm- 
in';  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  1689, 
iii.,  52.%  024.  One  of  the  Cooncil  of  Nine, 
ill.,  S-W.  His  interview  with  Crone  in 
Newgate,  iii.,  656.  Imparts  to  Queen 
Mary  tlie  news  of  the  vict<»ry  ofthe  Boyue, 
Iv.,  41.  Attends  William  III.  at  the  Ha«;ne, 
iv.,  1*24.  Hated  by  the  extreme  Whigs, 
iv.,  275.  His  quarrel  with  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, iv.,  37S,  3T9.  Supported  by  the  Peers, 
iv.,  390.  William's  confidence*  in  his  hon- 
esty, iv.,  462.  Retires  from  office,  i v.,  641. 
Supports  tlie  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials,  iv.,  646.  His  scruples  in  regard  to 
the  Association,  v.,  140.  Resists  Feuwlck's 
attainder,  v.,  207. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief-justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  iL,  397;  iii.,  129, 153. 

O. 

Gates,  Titus,  i.,  219.  His  extravagant  sto- 
ries and  evidence,  i.,  223, 224.  HIh  evidence 
against  Lord  Stafford,  i..  243.  Proceedings 
against  him,  i.,  442.  Attempts  to  procure 
his  escape:  his  appearance;  his  trial,  i., 
442,  443.  Conviction  and  sentence;  his 
punishment,  i.,  442-444.  His  impostures, 
why  succoHsful,  li.,  19.  Released  from 
Newgali*,  ill.,  369.  Brings  a  writ  of  error 
before  the  l^ords,  iii.,  369.  His  sentence 
confirmed,  iii.,  361.  Bill  for  annullintr  his 
sentence  passes  iheC-ommons;  conference 
of  the  Houses  on  his  case,  iii.,  862,  .^68. 
Receives  a  pardon  and  a  pension,  iii.,  866. 
His  reappearance,  iii.,  471.  Hii|  dlsctni- 
tcnt;  joins  the  Bat)ti?«ts;  expelled  by 
thiMii,  iv.,  273,  274.  His  connection  with 
Fuller,  iv.,  274,  276. 

O'Hrien.  an  adventurer  employed  by  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  v.,  1S7. 

"Observator,-'  the,  I.,  861, 862. 

O'Donnel,  Baldcarg,  his  exile  in  Spain  ;  es- 
capes; arrives  in  Ireland;  enters  Limer- 
ick, iv..  64,  66.  Makes  terms  with  General 
(iinkell,  iv.,201. 

Ogilbv.  his  Itinerarinm  Angliap.i.,  2S9,  note. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the  robcla  at 


Eeynsham,  i.,  544.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  i.,  566, 666,  and  note. 

Oldham,  i,  304,  note. 

Oldmixou,  i.,  57S,  note. 

Omagh,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  iii., 
168.    James  II.  at,  iii.,  17S. 

0*Neil,  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Bovne,  iv.,  26. 

O'Neills,  family  of,  Ii.,  128. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ii.,  177. 

Orf«>rd,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell),  takes  part 
in  the  consultations  with  Dykvelt,  il.,  887. 
Negotiates  between  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  leaders  of  English  parties, 
ii.,  874,  375.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of 
Shrewsbury,  ii.,  876.  Signs  the  invitation 
to  William,  ii.,  8S0.  Arrives  in  Holland, 
ii.,409.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  iii., 
560.  Proposes  the  despatch  ordering  Tor^ 
rington  to  give  battle;  sent  down  to  the 
fleet,  ii.,  55S.  His  character  ;  his  letter  to 
W'illiam  ;  his  dealings  with  the  Jacobites, 
iv.,  166,  166.  James  II. *s  expectations  of 
assistance  from,  iv.,  816.  Disgusted  by 
James's  declaration,  iv.,  325,  326.  Joined 
by  the  Dutch  fleet,  iv.,  827.  Reads  the 
Queen's  despatch  to  his  assembled  officers, 
iv.,  32S.  Stands  out  to  sea,  iv.,  329.  De- 
feats Tourville  at  La  Hogue,  iv..  880-383. 
Puts  to  sea,  and  returns;  quarrels  with 
Nottingham,  iv.,  377,  378.  Supported  by 
the  Commons,  iv.,  391.  Superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  navy,  iv.,452.  His  com- 
munications with  Middleton,  iv.,  468.  His 
influence  over  the  Whig  party,  iv.,  619, 
Made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iv., 
640.  His  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  plan 
against  Brest,  iv.,  575.  Sails  for  the  Med- 
iterranean, lv.,670.  Arrives  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  baffled  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment; his  improved  naval  administration, 
iv.,  NSl.  Winters  at  Cadiz,  iv.,  682.  Hl« 
su|)erl<n-ity  in  the  Mediterranean  (1695), 
v.,  66,  67.  His  services  and  popularity; 
elected  for  Middlesex  (1095),  v.,  80,  81. 
Joins  the  fleet  on  the  discovery  of  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  v.,  126.  Puts  to  sea,  v., 
127.  Implicated  in  Feuwlck's  confession ; 
his  demeanor,  v.,  171.  Demands  inquiry 
Into  Feuwlck's  confession,  v.,  174.  Made 
Earl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Barfleur,  v., 
222.  His  administration  of  the  navy,  v., 
407.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  ad- 
ministration, v.,  4^)7.  Compelled  to  resign 
the  Treasureishlp  of  the  Admiralty,  v., 
409.  His  dispute  with  Sir  George  Rooke, 
and  retirement,  v.,  410. 

Orkney,  Countess  of.    Sec  Elizabeth  Vllliers. 

Ormoiid,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  i.,  172.  His 
income,  I.,  286.  High  public  estimation 
of,  I.,  409.  Recalled  from  Ireland,  i.,  411. 
Keeps  aloof  from  Popish  observances,  i., 
4.S2.  Ills  moderate  counsel  to  James  If., 
li.,60.  Supports  Catharine  Sedley,  ii.,74. 
I'liancellor  of  the  rnlversiiy  of  Oxford,  ii., 
259.     His  death,  ii.,  390. 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  l^niversliy  of 
Oxft»rd,  il.,  390,  ;J91.  Deserts  Jjtme-  IL, 
ii.,  476.  Present  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Hi.,  lis.  Made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  ill.,  120.     Meeting  of  Irish 

Croprietors  at  his  house,  iii.,  146.  At  the 
attle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  21, 22.  Accompa- 
nies William  Hi.  to  Holland,  iv.,  117.  At 
the  battle  of  Stciukirk,  iv.,  870.    His  house 
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East  India  trade,  iv.,  247.  Passes  rcsoln- 
tiuus  on  the  subject,  iv.,  247,  US.  Bill 
brout^ht  in,  but  defeated  by  the  Company, 
iv.,  249.  Petitions  William  III.  to  dissolve 
the  Company,  iv.,  2M).  Debates  on  the 
Bill  for  rcs^ulntiuir  Trials  for  High-trea- 
son, iv.,25a-*iM.  Discnssion  on  the  Lords* 
amendment,  Iv.,  254-25S.  The  bill  drop- 
ped, iv.,  25S.  luQuiries  into  Fuller's  alle- 
j^atious  of  a  plot,  iv.,  277.  Session  of  1692 ; 
parties  in,  iv.,  3S5.  Question  of  privilege 
in  the  Lord.-*,  iv.,  386.  Debates  on  the  state 
of  the  nation ;  tiie  Grand  Committee  of 
Advice,  iv.,  387.  Inquiries  into  naval  ad- 
ministration, iv.,  3"!»9-,S92.  Revival  of  the 
Bill  for  regnlating  Trials  for  Treason,  iv., 
393,  394.  Kcsnmed  debate  oa  the  India 
trade  ;  votes  supplies,  iv.,  39S.  Kcgiilates 
the  Land  Tax,  iv.,  40<>.  Dispute  between 
the  Houses,  iv.,  401, 402.  Raises  money  by 
loan,  iv.,  409.  Question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  iv.,  41ti.  Becomes  unpopular,  iv., 
420-422.  Debates  on  the  Place  Bill,  iv., 
425-427.  On  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.,  427- 
429.  Secrecy  of  debates,  iv.,  429.  Burns 
Burncl's  Pastoral  Letter,  (v.,  439.  Address- 
es William  IlLon  the  slate  of  Ireland,  iv., 
44S.  Debates  on  naval  miscarriajres,  iv., 
B39, 540.  On  the  trade  with  India,  iv.,  543. 
On  the  regulation  of  Trials  for  High-trea- 
son, i  v.,  54(i.  On  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv., 
547-54l».  On  the  Place  Bill,  iv.,  649.  Ex- 
citement in,  on  William  IIL'h  employment 
of  the  Veto,  iv.,  580,  851.  Representation 
to  the  King ;  his  reply,  iv.,  552.  Reaction 
in  the  King's  favor,  iv.,582.  Debates  on 
the  Bill  for  the  Naturalizatitm  of  Foreign 
Protestants,  iv.,  R5;J,  854.  Debates  on  Sup- 
ply, iv.,  650.  Ways  and  Means,  iv.,  657. 
Debates  on  the  Bank  of  England  Bill,  iv., 
667-869.  Prorogued,  iv.,  .^tl.  Meets  in 
November,  1694,  iv.,  589.  Debates  on  the 
Lancashire  prosecutions,  iv.,  591.  Re- 
sumed debates  on  the  bills  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, iv.,  593-595.  Abolishes  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  v.,  12.  Inquires  into  of- 
Hcial  corruption,  v.,  17.  Expels  Sir  John 
Trevor  from  the  Sperikership,  v.,  21.  Im- 
1)eachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.,  27, 29. 
Dissolved,  v.,  7.3. 
rarliament  of  1695  assembles,  v.,  9<».  De- 
batcK  on  the  Currency,  v.,  101-103.  On  the 
Bill  for  Regulating  State  Trials,  v.,  104-100. 
Proceedings  on  the  grant  of  Crown-lands 
in  Wales  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  v.,  107, 
108.  Proceedings  on  the  Assassination 
Plot,  v.,  125,  126.  ••The  Association,"  v., 
126-141.  Dnbates  on  the  Hill  for  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Elections,  v.,  143-145.  On  the 
Bill  for  a  Land  Bank,  v.,  14S.  Reassem- 
bles, v.,  177.  Loyal  resolutions,  v.,  17S,  179. 
Proceedlnirs  touching  Fenwiek's  confes- 
sion, v.,  Is9_i9i.  Commons'  debates  on 
the  Bill  for  Fenwiek's  Attainder,  v..  191- 
201.  Lonls'  debates,  v.,  20.5-210.  Debates 
on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Elections,  v.. 217, 
2\^.  Ou  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Press,  v.,  219.  Abolishes  the  privileges  t»f 
Whltefriars  and  the  Savoy ;  close  of  the 
sesKion,  v..  220-222.  Meets  in  December, 
1697,  v.,  26S.  Loyal  address  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  King,  v.,  26S.  Resolution  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  v.,  269.  Inef- 
fectual attempt  to  rescincf  the  resolution, 
v.,  270.  The  army  reduced  to  10,000  men, 
Y.,  275.     Liberal  provision  for  the  uavy ; 


fixed  income  for  the  King;  provides  se- 
curities against  conspiracies  and  disaffected 
persons,  v.,  276,  277.  Ways  and  means ;  • 
proposed  resumption  of  crown  property 
granted  to  the  King's  Dutcli  servants,  v., 
281-284.  The  motion  defeated,  v.,  285. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  against  Mon- 
tague, v.,  2S5-29i>.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties against  Charles  Duncombe,  v.,  289. 
Reiected  by  the  Lords,  v.,  295.  Dispute 
between  the  Houses,  v.,  296.  Length  of 
the  session  ;  commercial  questions,  v.,  297. 
Endeavor  to  prevent  smuggling  by  severe 
penalties,  v.,  299.  Addresses  to  the  King 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  woollen 
manufactures  against  Irish  competition, 
v.,  304.  Debates  on  the  revocation  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter;  on  Monta- 
gue's proposal  of  a  General  Company,  v., 
307-309.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  proroga- 
tion, v.,  309,  310.  Steady  support  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Parliament  of  1695,  v..  358, 369. 
Parliament  of  109S,  strength  of  parties  in,  v., 
864.  Discontent  at  William  IIL's  delay  in 
Holland,  v.,  377.  Choice  of  a  Speaker; 
election  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  v.,  378, 
379.  Re.solutiou  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army  to  7000,  v.,  3S0.  Failure  of  the  Min- 
istry to  rescind  the  resolution,  v.,  386.  Va- 
riance between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Ministry,  v.,  391-393.  Tyrannical 
conduct  of  the  House;  the  Bill  for  dis- 
banding the  army  passes  the  Commons, 
v.,  396.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  the  Bill 
passed,  v.,  397.  Resolution  carried  in  the 
Lords  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Dutch 
guards,  v.,  401.  William's  nVessage  to  the 
Commons,  v.,  403.  The  previous  question 
carried,  v.,  404.  Address  to  the  King, 
v.,  405.  Discussion  on  naval  administra- 
tion, v.,  406,  407.  Clau.*5e  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners  to  take  account 
of  property  forfeited  in  Ireland;  the  Lords 
deumr,  v.,  408.  Prorogation,  v.,  40S,  409. 
Proceedings  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Scottish  Company  for  colonizing  Darien, 
v.,  436.    Assembles  in  November,  1699,  v., 

466.  Intemi)erate  address  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  King;  attack  on  Somers,  v., 

467.  On  Burnet,  v.,  469.  Second  attack 
on  Somers,  v.,  471-^73.  Proceedings  on 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Irish 
forfeited  estates;  remuneration  to  the 
Commissioners  who  signed  the  report,  v., 
473-479.  Sir  Richard  Levinge  sent  to  the 
Tower;  the  Resumption  Bill, v., 4S0.  Ex- 
travagant grants  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
v.,  484.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked  to 
the  liand-tax  Bill;  indiguathm  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  v.,  4X5.  Amendments  Ciir- 
ried  by  them,  v.,  4*^6.  Rejected  by  the 
Commons ;  violence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, v.,  4S7.  Conferences  between  the 
Houses,  v.,  4S9.  The  Lords  give  way  and 
pass  the  Bill,  v.,  491,  492.  Motion  in  the 
Commons  for  the  removal  of  liOrd  Somers 
from  office,  v.,  492.  Its  defeat,  v.,  493. 
Prorogation,  v.,  494.     Dissolution,  v..  608. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  bv  James 
II.,  in  1689,  iil.,  194-197.  I'asses  the  Toler- 
ation Act,  ill.,  198.  Confiscates  the  pro|>- 
erty  of  Protestants,  iii.,  199. 

Parliament  (Irish)  of  1692  assembles;  its 
composition  and  limited  poweri*,  iv.,  446. 
Rejects  the  Act  of  Settlement :  appoints 
Committee  of  Grievances,  iv.,  447, 448. 
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Pitt,  WilUam,  Instance  of  bis  disinterested 
patriotism,  v.,  391. 

PIncc  Bill,  Iv.,  481,  4W-426.  Nejratived  by 
William  III.,  iv.,  M9,  (551.  Rejected  by  the 
Commons,  iv.,  693. 

Placemen,  true  principles  of  their  admission 
to  Parliament,  iv.,  421-423. 

Plantagenets,  their  j^reatness,  i.,  24. 

Plowden,  Francii*,  iii.,  194.  One  of  the  Lordi*- 
jastices  appointed  by  James  II.  for  Ireland, 
iv.,  204. 

Pococlce,  Edward,  i.,  307. 

Pole,  Reginald,  ii.,  2GS. 

Pollexfen,  conusel  for  Baxter,  i.,  450.  Conn- 
Bel  for  the  bishoi)^,  ii.,  348,  349.  Ap{>ointed 
Chief-jnslice  of  Common  Pleas,  iii,,  32. 

Polwarth,  Lord  (Sir  Pntriclc  Ilnme),  1.,  492. 
Talceti  part  in  Argyle's  expedititm  to  Scot- 
land, i.,  C0.3.  Ills  disputes  with  Argyle,  1., 
&04,  50<>.  Escapes  to  the  Continent,  i.,60i). 
Joins  William  III.  at  the  Hagne.  ii.,  422. 
Attends  meeting  of  Scotchmen  in  London, 
ii.,  668.  Joins  the  opposition  to  govern- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  iii.,  280,  281,  327. 
Raised  to  the  Peerage,  iv.,  450.  Made 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland;  gives  the 
casting  vote  for  the  execution  of  Thomas 
Ailcenhead.  v.,  229. 

Pomponne,  liis  bhare  in  the  conversation 
with  Portland  on  the  Spanish  succession, 
v.,342,  34;i. 

Poner,  Biiihop,  an  English  Rcf«>rnicr,  i.,  67. 

"  Pope,  burning  of  the,"  il.,  301 ;  v.,  5(»7. 

Popish  plot,  i.,  219, 224.  Reaction  in  regard 
to,  i.,  241. 

Porter,  George,  a  Jacobite  adventnrer,  v.,  38. 
Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  v.,  63.  Admitted  to 
Barclay's  Assassination  Plot,  v.,  114-124. 
Arrested,  v.,  128.  Gives  evidence  against 
his  confederates,  v.,  130. 166, 160.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  agents  of  Fen  wick,  v.,  106. 
Gives  information  of  the  intriimo,  v.,  167. 

Porter,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  William  III.'s 
Lords-justices  for  Ireland,  iv.,  60.  Signs 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  iv.,  176. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  afterward  Duke  (William 
Bentinck),  his  fidelity  to  William  IIL,  ii., 
162,  163.  His  mission  to  England  in  10vS7, 
ii.,  179.  Letter  of  William  to  him,  ii.,  413. 
His  conversation  with  Burnet,  il.,  693.  Ap- 
pointed Groom  of  ihe  Stole,  iii.,  34.  Raided 
to  the  Peerage,  ill.,  120.  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam to  Irelaiicl,  iii.,  663.  His  Dutch  caval- 
ry at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv.,  22.  Ar- 
companica  William  to  Holland,  iv.,  117. 
Sent  to  consult  Sir  William  Temple,  iv., 
449.  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
East  India  Company,  v.,  26.  Sent  to  sum- 
mon Bontflers  to  surrender  Namur,  v.,  60. 
Proposed  grant  of  Crown-landn  in  Wales 
to,  v.,  107.  Receives  information  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  v.,  121,  122.  Sent  to 
England  by  William  to  raise  money,  v., 
166.  His  meetings  with  Boufflers,  v.',  238- 
240.  Settles  the  terms  of  jKjace,  v.,  240. 
Sent  ambassador  to  France,  v.,  321.  His 
deportment  toward  William  III.,  v.,  322. 
Hisjealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle;  hi;* 
embassy  in  Paris,  v.,  82.3.  Splendor  of 
his  equipage,  v.,  326.  Impression  on  the 
French  people,  v.,  326,  827.  His  iwrsonal 
popularity ;  reception  by  the  King,  v.,  828. 
His  demand  for  the  removal  of  James  II. 's 
Court  from  Saint  Germains,  v.,  .329,  830. 
Remonstrates  against  the  countenance 
given  to  assassins,  v.,  831.     Annoyances 


caused  by  the  presence  of  the  Conrt  of 
Saint  Germains,  v.,  882.  His  silence  ou 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  succession,  v., 
834-342.  His  discussion  with  Pomponne 
and  Torcv,  v.,  343,  344.  Applies  to  Wil- 
liam for  Instructions;  his  answer  to  the 
French  negotiators ;  his  farewell  Interview 
with  I/ewis  XI  v. ;  honors  paid  to  him.  v., 
346,  340.  His  sullen  behavior  to  William 
lU.,  v.,  364,  366.  Commissioner  for  sign- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.,  374.  His  contin- 
ued hostilitv  to  Albemarle,  v.,  411,  412. 
Reiiels  the  King's  advances,  v.,  413.  Re- 
tires from  Court,  v.,  413.  His  presence 
at  the  deaih-bed  of  William  HI.,  v.,  515. 
Portnian,    Sir    William,    takes    Monmouth 

grisoner.  i.,  661.  Joins  William,  Prince  of 
range,  ii.,  467. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  his  intricnes  at 
Madrid  in  behalf  of  the  French  ;  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  v.,  410.  His  infidelity  and 
hypocrisy,  v.,  417,  418.  Practices  on  the 
King's  superstition,  v.,  422. 

Port  Royal,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  iv., 
380. 

Portsmouth,  James  II.  at,  ii.,  274. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  i.,  li»8, 242,  894.  Her 
conduct  during  the  last  illness  of  Charles 
II.,  i.,  390,  899. 

Post-office,  profits  of,  ass'jned  to  James, 
Duke  of  York,  i.,  20s,  209.  Service  of,  un- 
der Charles  IL,  I.,  866,  366.  Revenue  of, 
i.,  867. 

Poussin,  French  amba«»sador,  ordered  to 
leave  England,  v.,  604-307. 

Powell,  Sir  John,  il.,  236.  One  of  the  Judges 
at  the  bishop's  trial,  ii.,  347.  Delivers  his 
opinion,  ii.,  356.  Dismissed,  ii.,  a88.  Re- 
stored to  the  Bench,  iii., 32.  Presides  ou 
Anderton's  trial,  iv.,  494. 

Powls,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor-general,  ii.,  86. 
Appointed  Attorney  ■  general ;  ctmducts 
the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  ii.,  347, 
360,  366.  Carries  news  of  their  acquittal 
to  Sunderland,  ii.,  S69.  Counsel  for  Feu- 
wick  v.  192 

PowiM,' William  Herbert,  Earl  of,  ii.,  68. 
Made  a  Privy  Councillor,  ii.,  87.  His  ad- 
vice to  James  II. ,  ii.,  141.  Attends  James 
to  Ireland,  iii.,  141.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  Saint  Germains,  iv.,  320. 

Powle,  Henry,  ii.,  644,  608.  Ch«>Ken  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.,670. 

Poynintrs,  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  statute  of, 
I  v.,  440, 447. 

Prerogative  of  early  English  kings,  how  lim- 
ited, i.,  37.  Stretched  by  Elizabeth,  I., 
OS. 

Presbvterianism,  established  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  i.,  163. 

Presbyterians,  their  mode  of  worship,  i.,  6©. 
Favorable  to  Richard  Cromwell,  i.,  137. 
Coalesce  with  the  royalists,  i.,  1.^19. 

Presbyterians,  Scotch,  their  liostility  to  oth- 
er Protestant  Churches,  ill.,  278,  274,  and 
note.  Disgust  felt  in  England  at  their  in- 
tolerance, iv.,  286. 

Prew,  censorship  of.  I.,  531.  Abolished,  v., 
12.    Effect  of  Its  liberation,  v.,  70-72. 

Preston.  Richard  Graham,  Viswmnt,  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Halifax  from  Paris,  i.,  258,  uote. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  i.,  467.  His 
mo<lerate  counsel  to  James  IL,  ii.,  60. 
Made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  11.,  304.  Appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  Couucll,  iL,437.    One  of 
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dent  at  Jnmes  IT/s  Accession,  i.,  407.  Ap- 
pointed Lord  Tretisurer,  i.,  410.  Ills  em- 
oarrassroeut  in  rc;;nrd  to  Koronu  Catho- 
lic compliances,  i.,  432.  Sitti  ou  the  trial 
of  Lord  Delamcre,  ii.,  47.  His  advice  to 
James,  ii.,  ftO.  His  intrigue  in  favor  of 
Catharine  Scdlcy,  ii.,  74.  His  loss  of  in- 
fluence, ii.,  77,  142.  Made  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner,  ii.,  97.  Attempt  to  convert 
him  to  Poperv  ;  his  conferences  with  Pop- 
ish divines,  ii.,  144.  145.  His  Interview 
with  Barillon,  ii.,  14C,  147.  His  distress ; 
his  conversation  with  the  King,  ii.,  14S. 
His  dismission,  ii.,  149.  Unworthily  re- 
garded as  a  martyr  for  the  Church,  ii.,  180. 
Effects  of  his  dismisHion,  ii.,  184.  L<?rd- 
licutenant  of  IIellford^«hire,  ii.,  305.     His 

ftroposnl  for  culling  a  Parliament,  ii.,  465. 
lis  speech  in  the  Council  of  Lord.**,  ii., 
4S0.  Spealcs  in  fav*)r  of  a  res;ency,  ii., 
676.  Takes  the  oath  of  allejjiance  lei  Wil- 
liam in.,  iii.,  42.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  the  nonjnring  Bisnopj*,  iv.,  146.  His 
dt!<Iilce  of  the  Marllwronshf' influence  over 
Princess  Anne,  I  v.,  26S.  Made  Privy 
Council  lor,  iv.,  282.  Manap^es  the  confer- 
ence with  tlie  Commons  in  the  question 
of  Naval  affairs,  iv.,  301.  Supports  the  Bill 
f«»r  rciiulatinir  State  Trials,  iv.,  646.  He- 
sists  Fcnwick's  attainder,  v.,  207.  Brings 
forward  the  fubject  of  the  Scottish  coloni- 
zation Hcheme,  v..  437. 

Roman  Catholic  clergy,  their  influence  in 
the  am:)l<;amalion  of  races,  i.,  32.  In  the 
abolition  t>f  Hiaverv,  i.,  IV,\. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  social  beneflts  of; 
equalizing  tendencies  of,  i.,  32,  33.  Ha- 
tred of,  in  England,  i.,  217,  218.  Ferment 
against,  i.,221. 

Roman  ('atholic  country  gentlemen,  iL,  309, 
311,  note. 

Roman  Catholic  divines,  overmatched  by 
Protestant  writers,  ii.,  109. 

Roman  Catholics,  their  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  Hovereigns,  i.,  6;j,  64.  Attached  to 
the  Royalist  partv,  i.,  103.  Causes  of  an- 
tiuathy  to,  in  England,  11.,  17,  18.  Whv 
dii*credite(l,  ii.,  19.  Moderate  section  of, 
ii.,82.  Vl.ilent  party  of,  ii.,  63.  Onestion 
of  removal  of  disabilities  from,  Ii.,  223. 
Undue  employment  of,  by  James  H.,  ii., 
225. 

Romans  in  Britain,  i.,  15. 

Rome,  Church  <»f,  beneflts  of,  in  Dark  Age.«, 
1.,  32,  3:1.  Becomes  obMtrnctive  to  prog- 
ress, i.,  54.  Rm  tenets,  i.,  5S,  69.  Uniform- 
ity of  its  services,  i.,  69. 

Rome,  Court  of,  its  policy,  i.,  426.  Advises 
moderation  to  James  H.,  ii,,  22,  31.  Rep- 
robates I.ewiH  XlV.'s  conduct  to  the  IIu- 
guenots,  ii.,  26. 

Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  i.,  20.  Englij'h 
embassy  at,  i.,  24S,  280.  Privileges  of  am- 
bassadors ill,  ii.,  403.  Report  of  William 
IH.'s  death  arrive-*  at,  iv.,  .59. 

Romney,  Eirl  of  (Henry  Sidnev),  ii.,  .374. 
His  conversation  with  Halifax,  il.,  375, 
.376.  Transcribes  the  invitation  t*»  Wil- 
liam, Priiire  of  Oranire,  II.,  379.  Arrives  in 
Holland,  II.,  408.  His  intrijruc  with  l.ady 
Sunderland,  il..  412.  One  of  the  I^irds- 
Jnstices  for  Ireland,  iv.,  69.  Succeeds 
Shrewsbury  as  S<Tretary  of  State,  iv.,  108. 
His  iiifervlew  with  Penn,  iv.,  143.  Made 
I.^»rd  -  lieutennnt  of  Ireland,  iv.,  2f%3,  444. 
Adjourns  the  Parliament;    his  recall,  iv.. 


447,  44S.  His  display  of  fireworks  in  St 
James's  Park,  v.,  78.  Grant  of  forfeited 
Irish  property  to  him,  v.,  476. 

Ronquilio,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  house 
plundered  uy  rioters,  ii.,513.  His  account 
of  James  II. *s  conduct  in  Ireland,  iii.,  213. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  Rear  Admiral,  escorts 
William  IIL  to  Holland,  iv.,  117.  Leads 
the  flotilla  at  the  buttle  of  ll-i  Hogue,  iv., 
832.  Convoys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  iv.,  490, 
491.  Attacked  by  the  French ;  escapes, 
iv.,  491.  His  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mons, iv.,639.  His  dispute  with  Lord  Or- 
ford,  v.,  409. 

Rook  wood,  Ambrose,  his  share  in  the  As- 
sassination Plot,  iv.,  113.  Arrested,  v.,  126. 
His  trial,  v.,  138.    Execution,  v.,  139. 

Rose  Tavern,  the,  meetings  of  Whig  mem- 
bers at,  v.,  186. 

Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  ill.,  161.  Commands  the  troops 
besieging  Londonderry,  ill.,  180.  Returns 
with  James  to  Dublin,  ill.,  188.  Resumes 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Londonder- 
ry; his  barbaritv.  ill.,  217,  218.  Recalled 
to  Dublin,  iii.,  220.  Recalled  to  France, 
iii.,  638. 

Roses,  Wors  of  the,  i.,  SO.  Destruction  of 
great  houses  in,  i.,  46. 

Rosewell,  Thomas,  ii.,  210. 

Ross,  Lord,  ill.,  28(».    A  confederote  of  Mont- 

ffomery,  iv.,  74.  Betrays  bis  conspiracy, 
v.,  67. 

Roundheads,  designation  of,  i.,  102.  The 
party,  how  composed,  i.,  103.  104.  Their 
arguments,  1.,  1U5.  Their  disputes  with 
the  Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration,  i.,  160- 
155. 

Royal  Society  founded,  1.,  874. 

Royalists,  in  the  I^)ng  Parliament,  i.,  100. 
Di.-'satisfled  with  Charles  II.,  i.,  179-lSl. 
Their  aversion  to  a  standing  army,  i.,  272. 

Royslon,  military  exactions  at,  v.,  18. 

Rumbold,  Richard,  i.,  481, 482.  Accompanies 
Argyle,  i.,  496,  Takes  the  Castle  of  Ard- 
kinglass,  i.,  607.  Endeavors  to  support 
Argyle*s  authoriiv,  i.,  608.  His  capture,  I., 
615.  Executed,  i.,  616.  His  justiflcatiou 
of  the  Kyehousc  Plot,  i.,  617. 

Rump.    See  Parliament,  the  I^ong. 

Rnmsey,  John,  his  evidence  again&t  Cornish, 
i.,  604,  605. 

Rnpert,  Prince,  his  land  and  sea  service,  1., 
280.     His  scientirtc  pnrsiiit.o,  i.,  375. 

Russell,  Edward.    See  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  to  the  above),  Joins 
William,  Prince  of  Oninge,  ii.,  459. 

Russell,  Lady  Rachel,  ii.,691:  iii.,  364.  Her 
letter  to  Halifax,  ill..  8S0,  and  note.  Refuses 
to  allow  her  son  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mid- 
dlesex, v.,  81.  Intercedes  with  WMlliam 
III.  in  behalf  of  Lord  Clancarty,  v.,  2S0, 
281. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  his  dealin<rs  with  the 
French  ambassadttr,  i.,  21.*^  Becomes  a 
Privy  Councillor,  1.,  228.  His  execution,  i., 
251.  Attended  by  Burnet  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, ii.,  169.  His  attainder  reversed,  iii., 
8.M.  Inquiry  into  his  trial,  ill.,  473. 

Russia,  iiisiguirtcance  of  (time  of  Charles 
n.>,  1.,  18s.  I<;norance  in  regard  to,  in  the 
reiirn  of  William  IIL,  v.,  314.  Trade  with ; 
early  English  embassies,  their  description 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  court  and  capital, 
v.,  315-317.  Barbarism  of  the  Russian  le- 
gations in  England,  v.,  816, 817. 


Bibbalb,  JuiUlcnl,  ailDptvd  i'j  (he  Purlliiii*, 

SiwitBVenU.  William,  11,.  HS:  til.,  SO.     nil 

ChiBH  uf  the  Cnrpunlliiu  Bill,  III.,  im 
Sackrllle,  (.'..lonri  Eilwani,  o  JnTObhe  ngmt. 


nt,  Iv.,  tsu.    la  Ua»ii<:iam  nuil  ienlouairs, 
W.,  Ml. ««. 
Baliil  Helena,  liiputncllau  M.  nsnlinl  tfa« 

Sulnl  Jnnici'i  Sduir*.  I.,  UP,    NalaanMt  In, 

l.taa. 

Satut  Lswif,  etitr  uf,  W.,  4'e. 

Snlnl  Mgw«>,  iHimnt-h  dI,  v.,nn». 

Sniui  I'aiil'i  Cnilirdrnl.  ihi'  rvbDlMinc  nf.  1.. 

ThanliMlvluK.il"^.'"'"'*""'^"'  "" 
SalDI  Hnih,  Fieiich  Oeiiernl,  nrrirM  nt  Llin- 
trtck.  W,,  IS«,  e«nd>  rc-™ri>ri;BiiwiiU  lo 
Albltine.  iv.,  ISO.  ISI.  Tbw*rteil  lii  Tir^ 
c»i>i»l  1  I'le  JifiiluuK]'  of  8nna«lJ,  Iv.,  lit, 
I9S.  ICvtiwiF,  tv..  IM.  I>«tgnnlnM  in 
Aehl.  iT,.  IM.  iiItsi  bittla  nt  iebrtm  i 
klllna  111  IliB  liaille,  It.,  IK.  IW. 
Hnliil  Mlmnii,  Unkir  iif,  !>.,  MS.  in>  nnlnlou 
orLnii11-orib>nd,1v.,4«V:V.,I3S.uo», 
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iabil>b«l  Charcb,  Iv.,  IM,  Providea  tor  > 
autcaailaii  uf  noiilmiue  prflalB",  W.>  IM. 
B1*  DamB  ruHtd  by  Saberi  Yuuiiu,  Iv.. 

i>rsaiuincm>nli)a,1r,.4'n. 

Saii<MiinrlH,ndTatitaerii  of,  l..1t>. 

Sanflald.  Pnlrlck,  H  the  baiilt  nf  BalRa- 
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the  PiTiii:li  eviilci',  Iv..  VIS,  DvHnlixi* 
rriim  Ilia  Reliiieiili.  Iv.,  IIS.  SLtiiia  nt  hia 
deiHirtarB  from  CdfIi,  I*,,  tIT,  Il«fl<ii«l 
lo  (nlw  imii  In  tiio  r«iicli  lnva>ion  of 
Biiirlaiid,  lr„  )ll^  DioUii^-iittbw  blmulf 
at  thu  batlla  <ir  Snlnklrk.  Iv,.  «U.  Hot- 
lallv  irnniiiird  iil  (.rnidcn,  \i.,4S*. 

StvUk,  Henry,  auecdnle  cf,  relaltit  by  tb« 
DiikenfLiKil-.v.,  M. 

Savnv,  Ihr.  •■■inblUiiinieul  of  Jvanlla  in,  II., 
1IW,     |-rirllof!P-  i.f,  iih"ll'lii.'i1,v.,M1. 


J  Ilia  NumaiiF,  (.,  it.  AnalKBm>- 
ten  '•ith  lbs  Mnrmaii*.  1,,  H,  SaxiiB  colo- 
niaUlnlrBlandilU  IM, 
Stxuiir.  Elecli"  nl.  Ilia  uoreafoDKlilc  d*- 
maudii  111  Ibe  nlllauco  asnliiaL  Ptaaca,  Iv,, 
no.  William  lit.  componnda  witli  dim, 
Iv.,  IW.     Ula  qaarnl  nlib  Analria,  Iv.. 

Stiiliii],  irlliieu  anlnat  Lord  DBluniBra,  I1_ 

41. 
SaindnlB.Earl  of,  II..  41. 4S. 
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moralizntion  or  his  English  troops,  iil., 
3U5-3tf7.  Uis  prndence  and  Bkill  under 
difficuliies,  iiL,  399.  Opinions  of  his  con- 
duct, iil.,  400, 401.  Takes  Charlemont,  iii., 
539.  His  opinion  n^iainst  fighting  ut  the 
Boync,  iv.,  26.    Uis  deatli,  iv.,  29. 

Schomberg,  Meiuhait.  See  Leiuster,  Duke 
of. 

Sclatcr,  Edward,  his  double  apostasy,  ii.,  8S, 
89. 

Scotch  Covenanters  (time  of  Argyle's  expe- 
dition), their  fnnnticiMm,  i.,  506,  500. 

"Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed," 
iv.,92. 

Scotch  refugees  in  Holland,  i.,  4S9-492. 
Their  uiirea^tonablc  conduct,  i.,  493-495. 

Scotch  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  at  Ipswich,  iii., 
40,  47.    Surrender  at  discretion,  iii.,  49,  60. 

Scotland,  its  union  ofCrowns  with  England, 
i.,  69.  Character  of  the  population  ;  effects 
of  the  Union,  i.,  70,  71.  Keformatiou  in,  i., 
72.  Turbulence  of  the  people,  i.,  95.  Their 
reIigl«)U8fecling«>,i.,9(>.97.  Charles I.'s war 
with,  i.,  9S.  Kec«)gultlon  of  Charles  II.  by, 
i.,  127.  Conquered  by  Cromwell,  i.,  128. 
Lnder  Charles  II.,  i.,  176.  Prelacy  in,  i., 
177.  Under  the  government  of* James, 
Duke  of  York,  L,  'J53.  Stale  of  (ICSO),  ii., 
IIL  Panics  in  the  Council,  ii.,  112.  Fa- 
vor shown  to  Human  Catholics,  ii.,  114. 
News  from,  intercepted  by  James  II.,  il., 
122.  Arl*itrarv  government  in,  ii.,  122, 123. 
Partial  toleration  under  James  II.,  Ii.,  195. 
Sympathy  for  the  ecvcn  bishopf,  ii.,  343. 
Affairs  of,  during  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
invasion,  ii.,  556.  Violence  of  the  revolu- 
tion in,  ill.,  233.  Grievances,  ill.,  234. 
Elections,  Episcopal  clergy  "  rabbled," 
ill.,  235-237.  Proposed  legislative  nni«jn 
with  England,  ill.,  239.  Prosperity  of,  un- 
der Cromwell,  ill.,  240,  and  note.  Com- 
mercial relations  with  England,  ill.,  241. 
Motives  of  the  advocates  for  a  Uni(m,  iii., 
242.  A  Union  of  Churches  would  liavo 
been  injurious,  ill.,  243.  Strength  of  re- 
ligious parties,  iii.,  246,  247.  Religious 
obstinacy,  and  want  of  political  moralltv, 
ill.,  267.  Affairsof  (1G90),  iv.,73.  Ecclc!»i- 
ostical  anarchy,  iv.,  79,  80.  Settlement  of 
Church  affairs,  iv.,  81,  84.  General  acqui- 
escence therein,  Iv..  90, 91.  t'omplalnls  of 
the  Episcopalians,  iv.,  91.  And  of  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians,  iv.,  92.  Meeting  t)f 
the  General  Assembiv  of  the  Church,  Iv., 
97.  State  of,  In  1692,  iv.,  285,  2S0.  The 
Highlanders  take  an  oath  to  live  peace- 
ably, iv.,  291.  Disputes  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  civil  government,  iv., 
455.  Slate  of  (1697),  v.,  226.  The  act  for 
the  settlln?  of  schools,  and  its  effects,  v., 
226,  227.  Biirotry  and  cruelty  of  the  Privy 
Council,  v.,  227.  Eager  adoption  of  Pai- 
crson's  scheme  for  the  colonisation  of  Da- 
rlen,  v.,  427-430.  Shares  rapidly  subscribed 
for ;  i)overtv  of  the  c<mntry  at  that  time,  v., 
431,  432.  tndignatiim  at  the  resistance 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  the  coloni- 
zation pcheme,  v.,  43S.  Rejoicings  on  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  colony,  v., 
44.%  444.  Second  expedition,  v.,  445.  Pe- 
tition to  the  King,  on  receiving  news  of 
the  failure  of  the  flrst  expedition,  v.,45S. 
Union  with  England  the  object  of  Wll- 
linm  lll.'s  anxiety  in  his  last  illness,  v., 
512. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visits  Jeffreys  iu  the  Tower, 


iii.,  374.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  iii.,  437,438. 

Scourers,  i.,  333. 

Sedgemoor,  1.,  549.  Battle  of,  i.,  552-565. 
Conflicting  accounts,  i.,  566, 557,  and  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester,  Count- 
ess of. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  ii.,  72.  His  speech  on 
the  civil  list,  ill.,  513. 

Selden,L,153. 

"  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  i.,  153. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland),  Tyrconnel's  og- 
itation  for  its  repeal,  ii.,  141.  Debates  in 
the  Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  ill.,  200. 
Resistance  of  James  II.,  Hi.,  202.  The  Bill 
for  its  repeal  carried,  iii.,  203. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward, i., 468, 469.  His  speech 
on  corrupt  elections,  i.,  470.  Sensation 
produced  thereby,  i.,  471.  His  speech 
against  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  11., 
32.  Joins  William,  Prince  of  Orange;  his 
advice  to  Willlamj  ii.,  467.  Left  in  com- 
mand at  Exeter,  iu,  471.  His  position  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.,  570.  Leader 
of  the  Tory  party,  ill.,  Ii9.  Takes  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  ill.,  42. 
Supi)orls  the  government  in  its  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  iil.,  214. 
Defends  the  Uungerford  Commissioners, 
ill.,  475.  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iv.,  282.  His  contest  with  his 
colleagues  for  precedence,  iv.,  283.  His 
speech  on  foreign  officers,  iv.,  388.  Re- 
sists the  Triennial  Bill,  iv.,  427,  547,  648. 
His  dealings  with  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, iv.,  64t-660.  Dismissed  from  office, 
iv.,  673.  Loses  his  election  for  Exeter,  v., 
SI.  His  speech  against  the  Association, 
v.,  143.  His  speeches  against  the  attainder 
of  Fenwick,  v.,  192,  196.  Elected,  in  his 
absence,  for  Exeter  (1698),  v.,  363.  His  vio- 
lent speech  on  the  election  of  Speaker,  v., 
878.  His  violent  conduct  in  the  prosecu- 
ti«)n  of  Kirkc  for  the  death  of  his  son,  v., 
458.  His  violent  harangue  in  the  Hmise 
of  Commons,  v.,  467.  His  Invectives 
against  Somers,  v.,  4S7,  488.  Manager  of 
the  conference  on  the  Resumption  Bill 
amendments,  v.,  489. 

Sevmour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding,  his 
death  from  a  wound  received  in  a  duel,  v., 
457. 

Shadwell,  his  representation  of  a  military 
fop,  iv.,  175.  His  "Sti)ck -jobbers,"  iv., 
407. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl 
of,  his  character,  i.,  201,  202.  Declares 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  i., 
210.  Opposes  Danby's  administration,  i., 
213.  Made  President  of  the  Council,  i., 
22S.  Resigns  his  seat,  i.,  237.  His  op{M)- 
sition  to  government,  i.,  242.  Flies  to 
Holland;  his  death,  i.,251.  His  houi>e  in 
Aldersgate  Street^  i.,  329.  John  Newton's 
testimony  to  his  eloquence,  v.,  106,  note. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General  for  Wil- 
liam III. 's*  army  in  Ireland:  his  i>ecula- 
tlons,  iii.,.^94.  Recalled  at  the  request  of 
Parliament,  iil.,4<M. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i.,  807. 
}*reaches  atralnst  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  Bishop  of  London 
required  to  suspend  him,  ii.,  93.  His  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Commons,  ii., 
6S2.  Visits  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  iii.,  873. 
A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
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np  "The  Balancing  Letter/'  v.,  204-268. 
Ills  retirement  for  his  health,  to  Tiiubridge 
Wells,  v.,  304,  305.  Receives  n  despatch 
announcing  the  First  Partition  Treaty; 
his  rcL)rct<eutati(>n  to  the  Kinj^  of  the  feel- 
lug  or  the  country,  v.,  3TI,  37*2.  Remon- 
strates with  William  on  his  resolution  to 
abandon  Euirlaud,  v.,  3S4, 385.  Ills  speech 
on  the  Bilffor  disbanding  the  array,  v.. 
39S.  Ilis  rapid  rise  and  modesty :  hatred 
of.  by  the  violent  Tory  leaders,  v.,  400,  461. 
Ills  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 
William  Kidd,  v.,  463-460.  Parliamentary 
attack  upon,  v.,  468,  409.  Triumphant 
exculpation,   v.,   409.     Grant    of   Crown 

fM'operty  conferred  on  him,  v.,  470.  Par- 
iamcntnry  attack  upon,  v.,  472.  Rancor 
of  the  Tory  leaders  toward  him,  v.,  4S8. 
His  prudent  advice  on  the  subject  of  the 
Resumption  Rill,  v.,  490.  Unsuccessful 
motion  for  his  exclusion  from  office,  v., 
493,  494. 

Somei-set,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of,  11.,  254. 
Assists  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  ill.,  118. 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymonr,  Duke  of,  Pro- 
tector, i.,  2(i7. 

Somersets! lire,  traditions  of  the  peasantry, 
i.,  549.  Their  valor  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  i.,  655, 506.     Jeffreys  in,  i.,  6SC-59S. 

Sophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  succession  of 
tne  crown,  ill.,  307. 

South,  Robert,!.,  307. 

Southampton,  Thomas  Wriolhesley,  Earl  of, 
i.,  172.  Joins  :n  the  re^•i^'lJmce  of  the  Peers 
to  the  Re8umi)tiou  Bill,  v.,  480. 

Sonthampt<m  IIoui>e,  near  Iloiborn,  i.,  329. 

Southwark,  electitm  for  (1701),  v.,  509. 

Spain,  the  monarchy  of,  becomen  absolute, 
i.,  50.  Becomes  formidable  to  England, )., 
66.  State  of  (time  of  Charles  II.).  i.,  18S. 
War  with  France,  1.,  191.  Horses  from,  i., 
292.  Feeling  of,  toward  England,  i.,  424, 
425.  The  court  of,  condemns  Lewis  XIV. 's 
conduct  to  the  Protestants,  li.,  26.  State 
of,  in  1692,  iv.,  362,  353.  Miserable  state  of 
its  army  and  navy  (1094),  Iv..  6S0.  Con- 
duct of,*in  the  peace  negotiations,  v.,  231- 
243.  Expected  vacancy  of  the  crown ; 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  domin- 
ions at  stake,  v.,  333, 334.  Weakness  of  the 
empire,  v.,  335.  Its  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, v.,  .'>36.  Supremacy  of  Castile;  can- 
didates f«)r  tho  succe-*SH)n,  the  Dauphin, 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  v.,  337,  338.  The 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.,  339.  Fac- 
tions in  the  court  of  Madrid,  v.,  340.  Dis- 
cussion regarding  the  succession  he- 
tween  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lewis 
XIV.'h  minir'ters,  v.,  342-344.  Proposals 
on  the  part  of  France,  v.,  .^45.  Dlscu«slons 
at  Newmarket  between  William  III.  and 
the  Count  of  Tallard,  v.,  350-.'»2.  Renew- 
ed negotiations  at  Loo.  the  First  Partition 
Treaty,  v.,  305-370.  The  ])rovl«-ions  be- 
come known  to  the  Spaniard*,  v.,  374. 
Complications  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  v.,  n!«».  Renewed  dl>»- 
cusslouH,  v.,  413,  414.  The  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  v.,  415.  Riots  in  Madrid; 
consequent  KUi)remacv  of  the  French  fac- 
tion under  Cardinal  i*ortocarrero,  v.,  415. 
416.  Information  received  of  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty;  sentiment  toward  Wil- 
liam III.,  v.,  419,  420.  Insulting  message, 
v.,  421.     Suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 


tions between  England  and  Spain,  v.,  432. 
Previous  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  Darieu ; 
see  Darien. 

Spauheim,  Ezekiel,  his  share  in  arranging 
the  rejoicings  at  the  IIai;ue  for  William 
II I. '8  entry  fii  1691,  iv.,  120. 

Speke,  Hugh,  ii.,  105.  Distributes  Johnson*s 
Tracts,  ii.,  105, 100.  Claims  the  authorship 
of  the  forged  Proclamation  a^^ainst  Pa- 
pists, ii.,  48S.  Asserts  himselt  the  con- 
triver of  the  *♦  Irlfch  night,"  ii.,  519. 

S])encer,  Charles^  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  his  entry  on  public  life;  his 
taste  for  books  and  Whiggi8m,v.,258, 250. 
Object  of  his  policy,  v.,  200. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  opinion  of  Irish  bal- 
lads, i.,  70. 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  Hi.,  123. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.,  307. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  ii.,  96. 
Reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  ii.,  330.  Resigns  the 
Commissionership,*  ii.,  389, 890.  Summon- 
ed by  James  II.  to  a  conference,  ii..  454. 
Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
iil.,41.  Assists  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  iii.,  118.  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner  under  William  ;  withdraws 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ill., 
437.  Treasonable  paper  hidden  in  his 
palace,  iv.,  339.  His  charactei*,  iv.,  841. 
Arrested,  iv.,  342.  His  innocence  proved, 
iv.  343  344. 

Stadtholders  of  Holland,  i.,  205. 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount,  exe- 
cuted, 1.,  243.  His  attainder  reversed,  i., 
477.     Burnet's  exhortations  to,  ii.,  169. 

Stair,  Master  of.    Sec  Dalrymple,  Sir  John. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary  general, 
his  defeat  at  Siratton,  i.,  114. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grev,  Earl  of,  accused  of 
participation  in  the  five-house  Plot,  it.,  43. 
Joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  the  North,  li.,  470.  Chairman  of  the 
•*  Mnrder  Committee,"  iii.,  473.  Entertains 
William  in.  at  Bradgate,  v.,  76. 

Standiuij:  armies,  strong  aversion  to,  in  Eng- 
land, il.,  15,16;  v.,  266.  Arguments  against 
them,  v.,  200-202.  The  arguments  self-con- 
tradictory, v.,  262,  203.  Lord  Somers's  re- 
fdy,  v.,  204-268.  Continsency  of  a  French 
nvation,  v.,  204.  Reference  to  Grecian 
history,  v.,  260,  and  note.  To  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  v.,  267. 

Star-chamber,  I.,  91.    Abolished,  i.,  99. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  iv.,  309-372.  Fight  be- 
tween the  French  honnehold  troops  and 
the  British  division,  iv.,  369,  370.  French 
and  allied  losses ;  moral  effect  of  the  vic- 
tory, i  v..  871,372. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  li.,  46 ;  iv., 
395. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  ill.,  329. 

Stewart,  James,  his  correspondence  with  the 
Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ii.,  247.  Attach- 
ed to  the  Whig-nJacooile  party  in  Edin- 
burgh, iv.,  SO.  His  conduct  as  Lord  Adv«>- 
cate  in  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Aiken- 
head  v.  227 

Stewarts  of  Appin,  Hi.,  298,  S09,  344. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  i.,  307.  Ills  answer  to 
the  paf)er8  found  in  the  writing  of  Charles 
TL,  ii.,  145.  Declares  against  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ii.,  324.  A 
member  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
ill.,  435.    Made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  iiL, 
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for  the  pnciflcntlon  of  the  HiphlnDds,  !il., 
310.  His  phui  adopted  by  William  III/b 
goverumeul,  iv.,  tiSO. 

Tunntou,  prosperity  of  (16S8),  i.,  532.  Its 
civil  aud  religious  politics,  l,  533.  Yonng 
ladies  of;  their  ransom  asi<igiicd  to  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honor,  1.,  504,  585.  Fa- 
vor shown  to,  by  James  IL,  ii.,  204. 

Taxation,  parliaraentai-y  consent  necessary 
to,  i.,  40.  Importance  of  this  right,  i.,50. 
The  right  involved  in  the  question  of 
Ship-monev,  i.,  93. 

Tea,  consum'ptlon  of  (1691),  iv.,  236,  and 
note. 

Teignmouth,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iv., 
47.  The  suffererH  relieved  by  church-col- 
lections throngh  England,  iv.,  49. 

Tempest,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  arrested,  iii., 
546. 

Temple,  John  (sou  of  Sir  William),  employed 
by  William  III.  in  Irish  affairs,  ill,  14T. 
His  suicide,  iii.,  170. 

Temple,  Sir  KIchard,  il.,  33. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  negotiates  the  Triple 
Alliance,  i.,  19*2.  Employed  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  Holland,  i.,  211.  His  charac- 
ter, i.,  2*25.  His  scheme  of  covernment,  I., 
226,  2-27.  Hia  retirement  from  public  af- 
fairs, iii.,  147.  His  \vt>rk  on  Holland,  iv., 
409.  His  house  at  Moor  Park,  iv.,  449. 
Consulted  by  William  III.  <m  tlie  Triennial 
Bill ;  sends  his  secretary,  Jonathan  Swift, 
to  the  king,  iv.,4.'M>. 

Tenison,  Dr.,  i..  307.  Visits  Monmouth,  i., 
567.  Joins  in  the  conMiltations  of  the 
Bishops,  il..  324,  326.  Appointed  a  mem- 
ber or  I  he  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ill., 
435.  His  examination  of  the  Liturgy,  iii., 
439.  Made  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  iv., 
591.  Attends  Queen  Mary  on  her  death- 
bed, iv.,  596.  His  funeral  sermon,  i v.,  599. 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords-Justices,  v.,  32. 
Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Restumptlon  Bill,  v.,  4S6.  Withdraws  his 
opposition  at  a  critical  moment,  v.,  491. 
Attends  William  III.  ou  his  death-bed,  v., 
514. 

Test  Act.  the,  i.,  210.  Violated  by  Charics 
IL,  i.,  2M.  Also  by  James  IL,  ii.,  23.  Pro- 
posed repeal  of,  iii.,  101,  Hr9. 

Teutonic  languages  coincident  with  Protes- 
tantism, l.,72. 

Tewkesbury,  proceedings  of  the  Regulators 
of  Corporations  at,  ii.,  315. 

Thauet,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  ii.,  304. 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  death,  iii., 
419. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  at,  iv.,  205. 

Thoresbv,  Ralph,  i.,  344. 

"Thorough,"  the,  of  Strafford,  i.,  89,  94. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  Dryden's  testimony 
to,  1.,  307,  and  note.  Ill's  sermon  againF«t 
the  lioinan  Catholics,  ii.,  19, 20.  Excluded 
by  James  IL  from  the  discussion  wllli 
PojiNh  divines,  il.,  146.  His  share  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ii., 
800.  Attends  consultations  of  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  Ii.,  3'2:i,  Si.'i.  His  influence  over 
the  Princess  Anne,  ii.,  591.  His  charac- 
ter a^^  a  preacher,  iii.,  433,  434.  A  member 
of  the  I'^clesiastical  Commission,  iii.,  4:{6. 
Destined  by  William  ITI.  for  the  primacv; 
his  reluctance,  iii.,  449,  450.  His  letters 
to  Lady  Rns-ell,  iii.,  450,  note.  His  evi- 
dence ill  favcr  of  Halifax,  iii..  473.  Conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iv.,  147. 


General  respect  for;  insulted  by  the  Jaco- 
bites, iv.,  149,  150,  and  note.  Fuller's  con- 
duct to,  iv.,  270.  His  death  ;  his  funeral, 
iv.,  589,  590. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  11, 1S6. 

Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  il.,  389.  Deserts  James  IL, 
ii.,  530.  His  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  iv.,  427, 518. 

"TityreTn8,"i.,838. 

Toddington  Church,  L,  671. 

Toleration  Bill,  the,  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  iii.,  85.  Conditions  annexed 
to,  iii.,  85-87.  Its  inconsistencies  in  the- 
orv,  ill.,  89,  90.  And  practical  merits,  iiL, 
90.'    The  bill  passed,  iii.,  92. 

Torbay,  ii.,  445. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.,  his  share  in 
the  conversation  with  Portland  ou  the 
Spanish  Succession,  v.,  343-345.  Resists 
tlie  recognition  of  James  IIL  by  Lewis 
XIV.,  v.,  498.  His  excuses  to  the  British 
ambassador,  v.,  503, 504. 

Tories,  their  entliusiasm  for  James  IL  at  his 
accession,  i.,  436.  Their  repugnance  to  a 
standing  army,  Ii.,  17.  Their  zeal  for  Church 
and  King,  ii.,52.  Change  in  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  passive  obedience,  ii., 
865,  372.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Revolution,  iii.,  18-20.  Their  Joy  at  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  by  William  IIL 
in  1690,  ill.,  492.  Their  predominance  in 
the  new  Parliament,  iii.,  525.  Their  opin- 
ions on  the  war,  iv.,  517.  Chiefs  of  their 
party,  iv.,  531-^7. 

Torquay,  iv.,  48. 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (Admiral  Arthur  Her- 
bert), refuses  to  support  James  II.'s  pol- 
icy; dismissed  from  his  offices,  ii.,  198, 
199.  His  communications  with  Dykvelt, 
ii.,  238.  Bearer  of  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  Ii.,  380.  Admiral  of  Wil- 
liam's fleet,  il.,  441.  Appointed  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  iii.,  30.  At- 
tacks the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  Iii., 
192.  His  malndmiuistration  of  the  navy, 
iii.,  402, 403.  Threatens  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  ill.,  507.  Takes  com- 
mand of  the  united  English  and  Dutch 
fleet,  iii.,  556.  Receives  an  order  to  flght, 
ill.,  558.  Resolves  to  expose  the  Dutch 
ships.  111.,  559.  Defeated  off  Beachy  Head, 
ill.,  55!^  560.  Proceedings  against  him,  iv., 
10.H.  Tried  by  court-martial,  iv.,  1(»5.  Ac- 
quitted ;  dismissed  from  the  navy,  iv.,  105, 
100. 

Torture,  never  legnl  in  England,  i.,  4L  Last 
Infliction  of,  I.,  97.  In  Scotland,  i.,  253; 
Hi.,  271, 272:  lv.,90. 

Tory,  origin  of  the  term,  i.,  241. 

Tourvllle,  Count  of,  enters  the  British  Chan- 
nel, Iii.,  555.  His  victory  off  Beachy  Head, 
ill., 559, 560.  Anchors  in  Torbay;  his  gal- 
leys, iv.,  44,  45.  Ccmtemplates  a  landing, 
iv.,  45.  Destroys  Teignmouth,  iv.,  45,  46. 
leaves  the  coast,  iv.,'48.  Collects  a  fleet 
for  the  Invasion  of  England,  iv.,  315,  316. 
Defeated  off  La  Ilogue,  iv.,  329-3.T2.  His 
brave  conduct,  iv.,  Jt3(».  His  reception  at 
Versailles,  Iv.,  363.  Intercepts  the  Smvnia 
fleet,  iv..491.  492.  Sails  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, iv,,  574.  Effects  a  Junction  with 
the  Toulon  fleet;  retreats  before  Russell, 
I  v.,  584). 

Tower  Hamlets,  i.,824. 

Tower  of  Loudon,  cemetery  of,  L,  670, 671. 


'rtnv.n.  Bill  Ut  «auliilUifi  Trials  fur,  Iv., 

'roniiirei,  Lord,  >itl|>eiid  of,  I,,  KT. 

\t\iy,  Sif  Omrgt,  cunUHl  tot  ibv  l>i■■ll<lp^ 
U.,  IM.  Uouili  Uu  (.'Itjr  dvpDUiIIoii  lo 
William  ijf  "viiHtre,  II .  D3».     it  tbe  cm- 

■rrri.i'.'  .     .  ■    -  ..'ilMfhl  'iill.  Iv.. 


TMlairiiV]'.  Uiilauol  Charlaa,  ■■ 


nirt.  11.,  41M.     RmtIiw  WUIIonra  (iiK>iia  lu 

'rroachard,  John,  Rwdii  Bcdvlarr  nf  Binl*. 
ir,.lM,4M.  Ili(aet1'llraa*liut'l)>J»"- 
lijin,  Iv.,  U8.  Aiiprobcuili  IhaLaoeulilro 
Jnrnbllci,  Iv.,  IML  PaniphlcliiIlackaDIKKi, 
lx..t^     VMan  ol  lila  biallb,  Iv-,  Cai. 

Trruclnr.l,.V,iij'ii  (=i.n  of  1I15  iinccdlug), bla 


inker.  I.,  «>.     l-.rJ    CnormHr- 


9,  SU.     Vuti  df  cnuui 


Iv..  4M-4 


Blshu|».  iv., 

TrClnl ' Bill',' -  --    -  -„ 

Williiin  I1I„  lr„  Wl.  Air>iii  baatbt 
■nd  ndeclnl  br  Ihii  CmnuKuif,  It.,  C 
BU.    Fumt,lt.,SM. 

Tritw,  Bnirt  or,  1..  ira. 

TrlDdrr,  Ha^'aCi  oiuiikI  Bsnlual  tbe  bl<h- 


■,II..M 


William,  Sci'i 
,    _.     .lia  radniiltloil  « 
•blpof8liilr,Y..iIl   ■" 

li.>w  clieclccul,  1.,  41,  _. 
TuDbrldn  W«ll.,l,,IIM 
~     '        ■'■     ■  ■      pvldFDM  M«l 


Trmnbiili,  Sir  wlllii 
'la  rati 

irelgui.J.I'ttJ     Their  tyrnDny, 

....iriaMWell.','.   — 
TnrlKrTilll.  hi*  ■vldFDM  ualiist  SMITotd,  L, 

MI.    AnloR  Coiioee,  I^T. 
TireUMi  Snellab  PurlMHs  la  fall  annr.  I., 

Itt. 
Tnrlw,  war  wlih.  In  Hnnnrfi  I,,  W.    Bi-- 

■liC  Vl«ii>i.ll..  int    Tbilr  e«np*lgn  nn 

lb.  Dminhc  lii  Icst,  Ul.,  400.     Tbolt  •■•» 

Ttinif  r.  rroicli.  llfubap  at  Xlf,  bl* 
liui,  «'ri>i,.|i,  1.,  4X0.     Villi.  ilDUOl 


■.tUntnik 


ll>sbl>bap>,tL,SM,Hlk    dtM  Htabop*.  Ih* 
Soveh,)    Au<-Djarnr.tll..411i.    JoiinalM- 

— ■ ■ ■■■.,  10».    BU  l«lei«  to 

'.,  Ill,  Mid   uole.     til' 


ibn.  iiuiilnlimfnC  of,  1..  MO.    HI* 


'ati'hlii,  inba.  iiuiilnlimfi 
tiiignrlcn'  wuli  Ji'fftcys 


'uii  >^» 

charic^'. 
ur  tbc  !  <: 
M  Dnl.1.. 
IL,  isn.  I 

Irli&uli'^ ' 
IrelAiid,  I 
icr,  ll..  '■ 


liaod  rron  £uebiiid,  il..  Bw. 

■aunret,  II.,  w7,  Nvgo'tlnii 

"    Hi.l'w.  ' 

•-'      Hscu  Jnru.'B  _jiI  (^otk,  ill.,  1 


111., )», 
ISO.  ul.    — 
AdTlMi  Jnni. —  . 
lie.    BU  ciuilucL 
BiiTna,  I*.,  is-tl. 


iiEFHigei  U>  ^im. 


Uublln,  UL. 

Vrl;«  thVolMTadn..* 
>rlcK,lr..*0.  Kctlrci  la  Qal- 
UiHW  to  Fnuce.  Iv.,  IS,    Re- 


Riiib;    hlo  joBlnii'.T  of  Snrrdeld,  Ir.,  IW 

l».°'fii''l'lmurli^t"lv-.'*lli"  h'i  daU^  h 
■tHiplelJI,  Iv..  tin. 
Tjn,  winuiicrcial  iirotporllj  or,  v.,  4M. 


n>(*r.  rehelllon  In.  I., inn. 
Unlfwoillr.  Act  of.  II.,  «i». 
Untvanltief,  Bngllth.  If..  «l».    Hleh  rootld- 
enUan  ol;  IL,  9H.    Their  l«r>illF,  U.,  MB. 
Diilvaniljr  CoiicEe.  UilMd,  fuperj   ID,  U.. 

Co»,  Dnka  of,  killod  la  lb*  luillla  of  IdodaB, 


Van^Trliln.  Iha  Ivu  I 


.nliln  at  tba  tlu 


.   fiinoKtbaui  Us 


WllUamllLbafnlfan 
Veml-i<i»,  Lawia,  Daka  "i 
Suluklrk,  lv„  101     Tal 


^arnuii,  made  Bwiaiarj'  uf  8Ui«,  1 
lCI«cU<lf.>rWnlmio>ier,T..Ml.    H.- ._ 
aitompl  toratl*iU>K*lnleim-|rUiB_ni)a 
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Vernon  Correspondeuce,  v.,  200,  note ;  v.,  392, 
note. 

Verrio,  l.,SSO. 

Versallle!*,  Middleton's  visit  to,  iv.,  475. 

VeBtmenls,  ecclesiastical,  i.,  57, 5U. 

Victor  Arandeii!!,  Duke  of  Savoy,  joins  the 
coalition  against  Francei  iv.,  99.  Deserts 
the  coalition,  iv.,  1C3. 

Victoria,  Qneen,  coronation  of.  L,  434. 

Vienna  threatened  by  the  Turks,  ii.,  179. 

Villenage,  extinction  of,  i.,  31. 

Vllleroy,  Marshal,  French  commander  in  the 
Low  Conutries  in  1695,  v.,  49.  Ills  posi- 
tion, v.,  61.  Bombards  Brussels ;  advances 
toward  Namur,  v.,  58, 69.    Retreats,  v.,  61. 

Villiers,  Edward,  Viscount,  English  negutia- 
t(»r  at  Kvtwick,  v.,  233. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth,  mistress  of  William  IIL, 
ii.,  1G5.  Entreats  Shrewsbury  to  accept 
office,  iv.,  541.  Her  marrlacre  to  George 
Hamilton,  afterward  Earl  of  Orkney ;  re- 
ceives a  grant  of  Crown  property  in  Ire- 
land, v.,  47S. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  his  computations  of  popula- 
tion, i.,  2ti3. 

W. 

Wade,  Nathaniel,  i.,  4S0,  481.  His  share  in 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  i.,  522, 526, 635.  His 
flight;  escapes  punishment,  i.,  6Ul.  A 
witness  iu  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  iL, 
47. 

Wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  i.,  381,  382. 
Of  manufacturers,  i.,  384.  Of  various  arti- 
sans, i.,  386,  386. 

WagstJiffe,  Thomas,  a  nonjuror,  iii.,  431.  A 
nonjuring  Bishop,  iv.,  154.  His  invective 
on  the  deiith  of  Mary,  iv.,  59S, 

Wnke,  Dr.  William,  i.,  307. 

Walcot,  Captain,  u  Kye- house  conspirator, 
i.,  517,  note. 

Walc«)urt,  skirmish  at,  ill.,  405, 400. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  ilL,  405.  Defeated  at 
Fleurus,  iii.,561. 

Waldenses,  the.  William  III.'s  interposition 
in  behalf  of,  iv.,  126. 

Wnles,  copper  in,  i.,  293.    Roads  In.  i.,  346. 

Walker,  ueorgc,  at  Londonderry,  ill.,  1S4. 
Chosen  Governor,  liL,  187.  Statue  of,  at 
L'>ndonderry,iii.,  226.  Arrives  in  London, 
iii.,  465.  His  reception  :  his  detractors; 
iii.,  466.  Thanked  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iii.,  407.  Made  Bishop  of  Derry,  iv., 
23.  Killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  iv., 
29. 

Walker,  Obadlah,  master  of  University  Col- 
lege; declares  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
ii.,  88.  His  printing-press  at  Oxford,  iv., 
HK>.  Insulted  by  the  undergraduates,  il., 
264.    Impeached,  Iii. ,  47 1. 

Walker,  his  tract  on  the  authorship  of  Icon 
Basilike,  lv.,431. 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
iv.,  218,  and  note. 

Waller,  Edmund,  i.,  3C3. 

Wallis,  J()hn,i.,37S. 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxler,  I.,  460. 

Walters,  Lucv,  I.,  234.  Her  rumored  mar- 
riage with  Charles  II.,  I.,  2.15. 

Ward,  Seth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  iii.,  80. 

Warner,  a  Jesuit,  ll.,  208. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis,  i.,  696.  Joins  William 
of  Orange,  II.,  467. 

Warrington,  Henry  Booth,  Earl  of  (Lord 
Delamere),  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
Western  insurrection,  li.,44.    Tried  iu  the 
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Lord  High  Steward's  Court,  11.,  46. 46.  Ac- 
quitted ;  effect  of  his  acquittal,  if.,  47,  48. 
Rises  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Cheshire, 
ii..  469.  Bears  William's  message  from 
Windsor  to  James  IL,  ii.,  631,  534.  Made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Iii.,  30.  His 
quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  ill.,  70,  71. 
His  jealousy  of  Halifax,  ill.,  879.  Retires 
from  office,  iii.,  497.  Raised  to  the  earldom 
of  Warrington,  ill.,  497, 498.  Pamphlet  as- 
cribed to  him  on  the  changes  in  the  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties,  ill.,  54>8.  Protests 
against  the  rejection  of  the  Place  Bill,  iv., 

Warwickshire,  wages  In,  i.,  382. 

Waterford,  taken  by  William  IIL,  iv.,  66. 

Waterloo,  field  of,  William  III.'s  march 
across,  v. .  230. 

Wauchop,  Scotch  officer  in  Limerick,  iv., 
203,  207.  Urges  the  Irish  troops  to  enter 
the  French  service,  iv.,  212. 

Waynflete,  William  of,  his  statutes  for  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  Ii.,  267. 

Welbeck,  Willfam  III.'s  visit  to,  v.,  70. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  his  iuiervlew 
with  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  ill.,  385. 

Wei  wood,  his  Observator,  v.,  67. 

Wentworlh,  Henrietta,  Lady,  i.,  4S8.  Mon- 
mouth's Udelity  to,  i.,  667.  Iler  death,  i., 
672. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.    See  Strafford. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  ii.,  329. 

Westerhall,  the  Laird  of,  i.,  458. 

Western  Martyrology,  i.,  678,  note. 

West  Indies,  trade  of  Bristol  with,  i.,  311. 
Transportation  of  rebels  to,  i.,  591. 

Westminster,  Election  for  (1690),  ill.,  494. 
Election  for  (1695),  v.,  74.  Contest  for,  la 
1698 ;  character  of  the  constituency,  v., 
361.  Montague  and  Vernon  returned,  v., 
302.    Election  for  (1701),  v.,  609,  610. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (ItOl),  v.,  609. 

Weston  Zoylaud,  Feversham's  head-quarters 
at,  1.,  649. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount,  re- 
ceives Bishop  Ken  at  iJbngleat,  iv.,  162. 

Wharton,  Godwin,  v.,  223. 

Wharton,  Henry,  ii.,  108. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  ll.,  644.  His  speech 
against  the  Abjurathm  Bill,  ill.,  529. 

Wharton,  Tliomas  (afterward  Lord),  elected 
for  Buckinghamshire,  i., 438, 439.  His  op- 
position to  James  ll.'s  government,  ii.,  88. 
Writer  of  "  Lilllbullero,"  ll.,  399.  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.,459.  His  early  life; 
his  profligacy,  iv..  627,  62S.  His  zeal  for 
the  Whig  party ;  nls  electioneering  skill, 
iv.,630.  Ills  duels,  iv.,  631.  Attacks  the 
corruption  of  the  Tory  ministers,  v.,  20. 
Chairman  of  the  Cominittce  of  the  two 
Houses,  v.,  26.  Moves  the  impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  v.,  27.  Supports  the 
Bill  for  Fenwick's  attainder,  v.,  207.  Made 
Chief-justice  in  Eyre,  v.,  223.  Disappoint- 
ed of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  v.,  271. 
His  electioneering  defeats  In  1698,  v.,  368. 
His  duel  with  Viscount  Cheyney,  v.,  460. 
Joins  In  the  resistance  of  the*  Peers  to  the 
Resumption  Bill,  v.,  486.  Recovers  his  in- 
fluence In  Buckinghamshire,  v.,  609. 

Whig,  origin  of  the  term,  I.,  241. 

Whigs,  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  i.,  233,  242,  244.  Reaction  against,  I., 
246,  246.  Persecution  of,  i.,  247.  Their 
plots,  i.,  249.  Severe  measures  against,  i.. 
250, 251.    Their  struggle  at  the  electiou  of 
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16S5,  i.,  438.  Tlielr  weakness  in  PnrHn- 
meut,  i.,  405,  472.  Witl^  refugees  on  the 
Coutiiieul,  i.,  47S,  4S(MSft.  Their  corre- 
BDundeuce  with  Euglaud,  i.,  479.  Support 
Moumouth,  i.,  4S9.  Ai<^onible  at  Am^ter• 
(Inm,  i.,  493.  Their  plan  of  action,  i.,  496. 
The  lenders  of  the  pnrtv  keep  nloof  from 
Monmouth,  i.,  KW,  537.  'Plan  of  the  Whig 
party  for  lillinij  the  throne  by  election,  ii., 
666,  567.  Their  temper  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, ill.,  22.  Their  principles  iu  rejjard  to 
oaths  of  allegiance,  ill.,  416.  Their  tri- 
umph over  the  IIi;;h-Churchmen,  iii,,  417. 
Their  vindictive  measures,  iii.,  471.  Their 
de>l<;n  upon  the  corporations,  iii.,  477. 
Defeated  therein,  iii.,  4S2.  Oppose  the 
King's  going  to  Ireland,  iii.,  4«i9,49<».  Their 
violence  restrained  by  William  III.,  iii., 
492.  Their  discontent,  iii.,  510.  Their 
general  tldellty;  treasim  of  a  few,  ill.,  511. 
Their  tactics  iu  the  Parliament  of  1690, 
liL,  523,  524.  Propose  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
iii.,  6*25.  Their  want  of  liberality  toward 
the  Irish,  iv.,  220,  221,  and  notes.  Subse- 
quent change  in  their  sentiments,  iv.,  222, 
223.  Support  William's  foreign  policy,  iv., 
517.  Their  Parliamentary  strength  and 
organizalion,  iv.,  519.  Chiefs  of  their  par- 
tv,  iv.j  519-531.  Their  feelings  in  regard  to 
Fenwick's  confession,  v.,  185.  Division  In 
their  party  on  the  question  of  disbanding 
the  army,  v.,  200.  Success  of  tlieir  admin- 
istralion,  v.,  359,  860.  I'npopularity  of.  in 
169S,  v.,  361,  Evils  cnnseu  by  Iheir  reten- 
tion of  oftlce  after  Parliamentary  defeats, 
V    393-395. 

Whitby,  Dr.Daniel.  i.,  307. 

White.*  See  Albcville,  Marquess  ot 

White,  Bi:«hi)p  of  Peterborough,  il.,  .']24. 
^See  Bi^hops,  the  Seven.)  Summoned  by 
James  II.  to  a  conference,  ii.,  454.  A  non- 
juror, iii.,  419.  Attends  Fenwick  on  tlie 
scaffold,  v.,  216. 

Whitefriar-  (Al.>*atin>,  i.,335.  Privileges  of, 
v.,  220.    The  privileges  abolished,  v.,  221. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i.,  337,  33S.  Tnc  palace 
burned  down,  v.,  311. 

Whilgifr,  Archbi!»hop,  i.,  82. 

Whitney,  James,  a  highwayman  ;  his  capture 
and  trial,  iv.,  3S4.     Executed,  iv.,  3S5. 

"Wlcklow,  anarch v  in,  iii.,  15J>. 

Wi'jht.  Isle  of,  Jinglish,  Dutch,  and  French 
fleets  off,  iii.,  556. 

Wilduian,  John,  his  character,  i.,  479.  De- 
ceives Monmouth,  i.,  407.  His  cowardice, 
i.,  537.  Joins  William  at  the  Hague,  ii., 
422.  His  violent  pro|>osals,  ii.,  425.  Made 
Postmaster-general,  iv.,  35. 

Wilkes,  John,  constancy  uf  the  populace  to, 
i.,  574. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  i.,  205.  His 
final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  v.,  403. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  i.,  206. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King 
of  England,  his  birth  :  sncceed.H  to  the 
government  of  Holland,  }.,  206.  His  he- 
roic resisuujce  to  the  French,  i.,  207.  His 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary,  1.,  216. 
Population  returns  obtained  by,  i.,  263. 
Hi«<  artillerv,  i.,2vL  His  recej»tlon  <»f  M<m- 
month  in  flolland,  i.,  4'^.  His  advice  to 
Monmontb,  i.,4*v9.  His  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent Monmouth's  attempt,  i.,  499, 519, 520, 
and  note.  Which  are  ol)strncted  by  the 
Amsterdam  maglt«trales,  i.,  600.  Sends 
back  regimeuls  to  James  II.,  L^  620,  640, 


546.  His  personal  nppenrance,  ii.,  15S. 
Early  life  and  education,  ii..  156, 157.  The- 
ological opinions,  ii.,  157-159.  His  mili- 
tary qualilicatious,  ii.,  159,  160.  His  fear- 
lessness ;  his  bad  iiealth,  ii.,  159-161.  His 
cold  manner  and  strong  passions,  ii.,  162. 
His  friendship  for  Beniinck,  ii.,  162,  163. 
His  letters,  11.,  164.  His  relations  with  the 
Princess  Mary,  ii.,  167. 171.  (See  Burnet.) 
His  relatitms  with  English  parties;  his 
feelings  toward  England,  ii.,  172, 173.  His 
love  for  Holland,  ii.,  173,  174.  His  deter- 
mined hostility  to  France:  bis  religious 
fatalism,  ii.,  174-176.  His  European  poli- 
cv,  ii.,  177.  His  policy  toward  England, 
if.,  17S-180.  His  conduct  to  Monmouth,  ii., 
1S<».  Becomes  the  head  of  the  Euglish  op- 
position, ii.,  182.  Rejects  Mordaunt's  proj- 
ect of  an  invasion,  ii.,  183.  Condemns 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence;  his  remon- 
strance to  James  II.,  ii.,  220.  His  views 
respecting  English  Papists,  ii.,  227,  22a 
His  c<>rresponaence  with  English  states- 
men, ii.,  243, 244.  His  di.iputes  with  James, 
ii.,  245.  Declares  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  ii.,  248.  Sends  to 
congratulate  James  on  the  birth  of  his 
son,  ii.,  340.  His  convenuitlon  with  Ed- 
ward Russell,  ii.,  374.  Receives  invitation 
fnmi  the  conspirators,  ii.,  380.  DifUcnlties 
of  his  enterprise,  ii.,  382-3S5.  His  ulterior 
views,  ii.,  386, 386.  His  representations  to 
different  powers,  il.,  406, 4(HJ.  His  military 
and  naval  preparations,  ii.,  4O4;,  407.  Re- 
ceives assurances  of  supiMirt,  11.,  40«.  His 
intense  anxiety,  ii.,  413.  Obtains  the  sane- 
thm  of  the  States-general,  ii.,  421.  His 
declaration,  ii.,  423.  Takes  leave  of  the 
States-general ;  sets  tail ;  is  driven  back 
by  a  storm,  ii.,  437,  438.  His  declaration 
reaches  England,  ii.,  4.S9.  Sets  sail  again, 
ii.,441.  Arrives  at  Torbav,  11.,  444.  His 
landing  :  signally  faivored  uy  the  weather, 
ii.,  44.%  446.  Orders  a  Thanksgiving:  his 
entry  into  Exeter,  ii.,  448,  449.  Im^MJBing 
apiwarance  of  Iiis  tr(H)ps;  his  artillery,  Ii., 
449,451.  Good  conduct  of  bis  troops,  ii., 
452.  Delay  of  people  of  note  in  joining 
him.  ii.,  457.  His  address  to  his  f>>llowers 
at  Exeter,  ii.,  468.  His  advance,  ii.,  471. 
Enters  Salisbury,  ii.,  491.  Disecnsions 
among  his  f<»Ilowers,  ii.,  492.  Receives 
James's  commissioners  at  Hungerford,  ii., 
496.  His  proposals,  ii.,  498, 499.  His  meas- 
ures to  preserve  order,  ii.,  620.  His  em- 
barrassment at  the  detention  of  James,  ii., 
626.  At  Windsor,  il..530.  His  troops  oc- 
cupy Whitehall,  ii.,  533.  Arrives  at  Saint 
James's,  ii.,  535.  Difficulty  of  his  position, 
ii.,  5il7.  Assembles  the  Parliamentary 
Chamlwrs,  il.,  531»,  540.  Orders  Barillou  to 
leave  England,  ii.,  543.  Receives  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Peers,  ii.,  544.  Of  the  Com- 
moners :  summons  a  Convention ;  his 
measures  to  presen'e  order,  ii.,  645,  546. 
His  tolerant  )M)licy,  ii.,  546.  Summons  a 
meetinir  of  Scotchmen,  ii.,  557.  His  as- 
cendency over  the  mind  of  Mary,  il.,  566. 
Decl.ire."*  his  views,  li.,5'.»l.  Declared  King 
by  the  Convention,  il.,  ono.  Accepts  the 
cn)wn,  ii.,  001,  CA)2.  Is  proclaimed,  iii.,  1. 
His  anxieties,  iii.,  1.%.  Reaction  of  public 
feeling  against,  ill.,  ll-H).  His  dlfficnltien. 
Hi.,  22,28.  Af«snmes  the  direction  of  for- 
eign affairs,  ill.,  85.  His  minisiers,  iii.,  97- 
36.    His  si>eech  to  Parliament,  iii.,  &»,  89. 
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His  high  estimntion  on  the  Continent,  ili., 

66,  M.  Pcreoiml  unpopulnrity  in  England, 
iii.,  R6-58.  His  bad  health,  iii.,  CI.  Hit 
works  at  Hnmptou  Court,  iii.,  G2.  Kesides 
at  Kensington  Uonse;  his  foreign  favor- 
ites, iii.,  04,65.  Suffers  from  his  predeces- 
sors* malndniinistration,  iii.,  00-68.  And 
from  the  dissensions  of  his  ministers;  his 
ndmiuist ration  of  the  Foreign  Office,  iii., 
09^74.  Uis  ecclesiasticnl  polity,  iii.,  79. 
Attempts  to  compromise  between  the 
Church  and  Dissenters,  iii.,  1(»S.  His  coro- 
nation, iii.,  118,119.  Proclaims  war  against 
France,  iii.,  120.  His  inability  to  send 
troops  to  Ireland ;  negotiates  with  Tyr- 
connel,  iii..  14A,  14C.  His  letter  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Londonderry,  iii.,  226.  Sum- 
mons a  Convention  for  Scotland,  iii.,  iJ35. 
His  vexation  at  the  outrages  on  the  Scotch 
clergy,  iii.,  23S.  His  impartiality  in  rt'gard 
to  Church  government,  ill., 245.  His  rej>ly 
to  Scotch  Episcopalians,  iii.,  245,246.  Ills 
letter  to  the  Scotch  Convention ;  his  in- 
structions to  his  agents  in  Scotland,  iii., 
24S.  Sends  a  force  to  Edinburgh,  iii.,  260. 
Proclaimed  King  in  Scotland,  iii.,  209.  Ac- 
cepts the  crown  of  Scotland,  iii.,  273.  Re- 
fuses to  pledge  himself  to  religious  perse- 
cution, ill.,  274.  Disliked  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, iii.,  275.  His  ministers  for  Soot- 
laud,  iii.,  270-2'!»l.  Becomes  unpopular  with 
the  Whigs,  iii..  370.  Naval  affairs  under 
him,  iii.,  401,402.  His  continental  policy, 
iii.,  4U3, 404.  Negotiations  with  the  Dutch, 
iii.,  404.  Appoints  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mi}:>siou,  iii.,  4i;;5.  His  nni)opularUy  with 
the  clergy,  iii.,  442.  Refuses  to  touch  for 
the  king's  evil,  iii.,  444,  445.  His  message 
to  Convocation,  iii.,  454.  Recommends  the 
Indemnity  Bill,  iii.,  471.  Disgusted  with 
his  posiii<m,  iii.,  4s7.  Pnri)oses  to  retire 
to  iloUand,  iii.,  4hS.  Changes  his  inten- 
tion, {\ud  resolves  to  go  to  Ireland,  ill., 
489.  Prorogues  Parliament,  ill.,  490.  His 
indulgence  to  nonjurors,  iii.,  493.  Makes 
chan<:es  in  his  goveninient,  iii.,  495.  His 
scruples  against  employing  briberv,  iii., 
503.  Comoelledtoadoptit,  iii.,504.  Gen- 
eral Fast  for  hia  departure,  iii.,  609.  His 
speech  to  the  new  Parliamenr,  ill.,  613. 
His  dislike  of  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii.,  52s. 
Submits  to  Parliament  the  Act  of  Grace, 
iii.,  5.S0.  Puts  an  end  to  |M)lItlcal  pro- 
scriptions, ill., 531 .  632.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment, ill.,  533.  His  i)roparation8  for  the 
war,  ill.,  5:H.  IIisdifflcultlep,iil.,546.  A|)- 
points  th(^  Council  of  Nine,  iii.,  550.  Sets 
out  f«)r  Ireland,  iii.,  653.  Affnnits  Prince 
Georjje  of  Di'umnrk ;  sets  sail  from  Ches- 
ter, ill.,  668,  664.  La'ids  at  Carrickfergus  ; 
at  Belfast,  iv.,  13, 14.  Ills  military  arrange- 
ments, iv.,  16.  His  donation  to  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  iv.,  10.  His  affability  to' his 
soldiers;  mairhes  southward,  Iv.,  IT.  Ills 
army,  iv.,  21-2.1.  Reconnoitres  the  enemy, 
Iv.,  24.  Wounded,  Iv.,  25.  Passes  the 
Bovne,  iv.,oO.  His  conduct  in  the  buttle, 
iv.,'30,  31.  His  entry  into  Dublin,  Iv.,  3S. 
His  rep<»rted  death,  iv.,39,  40.  His  lenity 
censured,  iv.,  63.  Receives  news  of  the 
battle  of  Beachv  Head :  takes  Waterford, 
iv.,  55,  56.  Arrives  bef«»ro  Limerick,  iv., 
61.  Loses  his  artillery,  iv.,  68.  Assaults 
the  town :  repulsed :  raises  the  siege,  iv., 

67.  Rctnms  to  England  ;  his  reception, 
iv.,  69.   Sends  Melville  to  Scotland  as  Lord 


High  Commissioner,  iv.,  77.  Ilis  govern- 
ment contains  a  majority  in  tlic  Scotch 
Parliament,  iv.,  78.  Dissa'iistled  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Scotch  Church;  his  let- 
ter to  the  General  Assembly,  i v.,  97.  Opens 
Parliament,  iv.,  100.  Departs  for  Holland, 
iv.,  116.    His  voyage  to  Holland :  his  dan- 

fer,  iv.,  117.  Lands,  and  i)n>ceed8  to  the 
laguc,  iv.,  117,  IH.  Uis  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, iv.,  119- 121.  His  speech  to  the 
Congress,  iv.,  123.  Mis  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  iv.,  124-120.  His  relations 
withRoman  Catholic  princes  :  obtains  tol- 
eration for  the  Waldenses ;  his  difficulties 
arising  from  the  nature  of  n  coalition,  iv., 
126,  127.  His  attempt  to  relieve  M(ms, 
iv.,12S,  129.  Returns  to  England,  lv.,130. 
His  clemency  to  Jacobite  conspirators,  iv., 
135.  Treason  among  his  courtiers,  iv., 
163,  164.  Returns  to  the  Continent,  iv., 
1 72.  His  indecisive  campaign  in  Flanders, 
iv.,  174.  Fine  gentlemen  in  his  camp,  iv., 
175.  Returns  to  England ;  opens  Parlia- 
ment ;  favorable  pros|)ects,  iv.,  224,  225. 
His  speech,  iv.,  226.  Ilis  employment  of 
Dutchmen,  iv.,  269,  200.  Receives  informa- 
tion of  Marlborough's  ireasiU),  iv.,  264. 
Adjourns  Parliament ;  his  use  of  the 
Veto  on  Parliamentary  bills,  iv.,  27S,  279. 
His  peculiar  situation,  iv.,  279.  Negatives 
the  Bill  for  Judges'  Salaries,  iv.,  2S1. 
Signs  the  order  against  the  Macdonalds 
of'Glencoe,  iv.,  300,  and  note.  (Joes  to  the 
Continent,  iv.,  312 -.'MO.  His  difficulties, 
caused   by  the  condu<:t  of  the  Northern 

fjowers,  iv.,  348,  By  the  change  of  Poi)es, 
v.,  !M9,  :!50.  By  the  conduct  of  his  allies, 
iv.,  350-353.  His  exertions  to  maintain  the 
coaliti«Hi,  iv.,  361,  865.  Declines  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  iv., 
367.  His  attempts  to  relieve  Namur,  Iv., 
360.  Attacks  Luxemburg  at  Stelukirk,  Iv., 
307.  Defeated,  iv.,  370.  Plot  for  his  as- 
sa«sination,iv.,373.  Returns  to  England, 
iv.,  376.  His  measures  to  put  down  high, 
way  robberies,  iv.,  .TJS3.  His  speech  to  Par- 
liament, iv.,3s5. 3>6.  Conciliates  the  Peers, 
iv.,  .HS<;.  Consults  Sir  W,  Temple,  iv.,  449. 
His  interview  with  Swift;  negatives  the 
Triennial  Bill,  and  prorogues  Parliament, 
iv.,  461.  His  ministerial  arrangements,  iv., 
462-464.  Goes  to  Holland,  iv.,  4.%4.  The 
French  statesmen's  opinitni  of  him,  iv., 
470.  Prepares  f«)r  the  campaign  of  1093, 
iv.,  477.  Collects  his  forces  near  Louvain, 
Iv.,  478.  Deceived  by  Luxemburg,  Iv.,  481. 
His  )M)sltlon  at  Landen,  lv.,4Sl,4S2.  Ills 
defeat,  iv.,  483, 4H4.  His  conduct  in  cover- 
ing the  retreat,  iv.,4S4.  His  energy  in  re- 
f)alrin*j  his  loss,  Iv.,  4S8.  Retunis  to  Eng- 
and,  IV.,  602.  His  ctunplaints  of  the  ca- 
price <»f  the  House  of  Commons,  iv.,  60S. 
Sunderland's  advice  to  him.  iv.,  612.  Ap- 
points Whig  ministers,  iv.,  640.  Negatives 
the  Pl.nce  Bill,  iv.,  660.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment, iv.,  671.  His  Interview  with  Shrews- 
bury, iv.,  672.  His  plan  for  the  campaign 
of  1094,  iv.,  676.  Rejects  Marlborough's 
offer  of  his  services,  iv.,  679.  His  campalgu 
of  1694,  iv..  6S2.  Ills  return  to  England; 
speech  to  Parliament,  iv.,  6S9.  Grants  a 
pension  to  Tillot.son's  widow,  iv.,  590. 
Consents  to  the  Trienni.-\1  Bill,  iv.,  594. 
His  agony  at  the  death  of  Mary,  Iv.,  :>{>6; 
v.,  11.  Appoints  I^rds-Justlces,'v.,  32.  His 
rccouciliutiou  with  the  Princess  Anne,  v.. 
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WQrtcmbcrg,  Charles  Frederick,  Dakc  of, 
iv.,  22,  71.  Joins  Giiikeirs  army  in  Ire- 
land, iv.,  188.  Volunteers  to  force  the 
passaj^e  of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  iv., 
193,194. 

Wycherly,  William,  ii.,  ISC. 

Wycllffe,i.,30. 

Y. 

Ynrmooth,  chanties  ormngistratcs  at,  ii.,  813. 

Yarmouth,  Earl'of,  ii.,  306. 

Yeomanry,  under  Charles  II.,  their  inflneuco 

and  seniimeuts,  i.,  309, 310. 
York,   i.,  314.      Archbishopric    of,  ii.,  00. 

Archiepiscopal  province  of,  iii.,447. 
York,  Council  of,  i.,  02.    Abolished,  i.,  99. 
York,  Duchess  of  (Anne  Hyde),  her  death, 

I.,  199. 


York,  James,  Duke  of.  Sec  James  IL 
Younp:,  Robert,  bis  villnnous  character  and 
adventures,  iv.,  337.  83R.  Forges  a  paper 
in  proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  iv.,  339.  Gives 
information  to  tlie  Privy  Council,  iv.,  840. 
His  detection  and  impudent  conduct,  iv., 
844,  345.  His  subsequent  career,  iv.,  345, 
346. 

Z. 

Zulestein,  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
£nglnnd,  ii.,  244.  His  couf^ratulatory  mis- 
sion on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  wales, 
iL,  340.  Sent  to  James  II.  at  Rochester, 
ii.,  527.  His  interview  with  James  at 
Whitehall,  it.,  529.  Appointed  master  of 
the  Rohet>,  ill.,  34.  Accompanies  William 
IlL  to  HollauU,  iv.,  117. 


THE    END. 
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of  the  Fine  Arts.  Bv  S.  8.  Conant.— XIV.  Medical  and  Sanitary  I'rojxre!«t«. 
By  Ar»TiN  Flint,  M. I).  —  XV.  American  Jurinprudcncf.  By  Bknjamin 
Vai'cmian  Ahiiutt.— XVI.  Humanitarian  Pn>jrress.  By  Cuarlkh  L.  Brack. 
— XVII.  RuligioiiB  Development.    By  the  Kev.  Joun  R  Hi  R6T,  D.D. 

MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  Tlie  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repn!»lic. 
A  Historv.  Bv  John  Lothrop  Motlky,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  n 
Portrait  of  AViiliam  of  Orange.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  ^\()  50;  Sheep, 
$12  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  2r>. 

M(  )TLEVS  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  Historv  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands :  from  tlie  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' 
Tniee— 1C(M>.  With  a  full  View  of  the  English-Dutch  Struggle  against 
Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destrnrtion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By 
John  LoTiiuor  Motm:y,  LL.D..  D.C.L.  Portraits.  4  vols.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  $U  (H>;  Sheep,  $IG  00;  Half  Calf,  $23  00. 

MOTLEYS  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.  The 
Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advo(.*ate  of  Htdland :  xs'uh  a, 
View  of  the  Primarv  Causes  and  Movements  of  **The  Thirty- voaiV 
War."  Bv  John  LoTHKop  MoTi.KY,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Ilhistrated.  In 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $8  00;   Half  Calf,  $11  50. 
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•HAYDN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  nil  Ages  and  Na- 
tions.  For  Universal  Reference.  Edited  by  Bknjamin  Vincent,  As- 
sistant Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Libmiy  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American  Readers.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50 ;  Sheep,  $3  94. 

lIlLDRETirS  UNITED  StATES.  History  of  the  IJnited  States. 
First  Sekies  :  From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Second  Se- 
ries :  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of 
the  Sixteenth  Congress.    Bv  Richard  Hildreth.    6  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 

.     $!18  00;  Sheep,  $21  00;  Ilalf  Calf,  $31  50.      • 

HUME'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cnpsar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  U>88.  By 
David  Hume.  (>  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $4  80 ;  Sheep,  $7  20 ;  Half  Calf, 
$15  30. 

HUDSON'S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the  United 
States,  from  1690  to  1872.  By  Frederic  Hudson.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00; 
Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

JEFFERSON'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE.  The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson :  compiled  from  Family  Letters  and  Reminiscences,  by  his 
Great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

JOHNSONS  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  With  an  Essav  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  bv  Arthur  Murpiiv, 
Esq.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00  ;  Sheep,  $5  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $8  60. 

KINGLAKES  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  its 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan. By  Alexander  William  KingIaAKk.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Three  Volumes  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. ;  Half  Calf, 
$3  75  per  vol. 

LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  I^mb.  Com- 
prising his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,  Essays  upon  Shakspeare, 
Hogarth,  &c.,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  the  Final  Memorials,  by 
T.  Noon  Talkouud.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.,  12iuo,  Cloth,  $8  OO'-. 
Half  Calf,  $G  50. 

LAWRENCE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Historical  Studio*.  B> 
Eugene  Lawrence.  Containing  the  following  Essays ;  The  Bishops 
of  Rome. — Leo  and  Luther. — Lovola  and  the  Jesuits. — Ecumenical 
Councils. — The  Vaudois. — The  Huguenots. — The  (^hnrch  of  Jerusalem. 
— Dominic  and  the  Inquisition. — The  Con(|uest  of  Ireland. — The  Greek 
Church.     8vo,  Cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  io}»s,  $3  00. 

MYERS'S  REMAINS  OF  LOST  EMPIRES.  Remnins  of  Lost  Em- 
pires: Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  Nineveh.  Babvlon,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  with  some  Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmerian  Himalayas.  By 
P.  V.  N.  Mtkrs.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 
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LOSSINGS  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Kevolution :  or,  Illustrations  by  Fen  and  Pencil  of 
the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Helics,  and  Traditions  of  tlie  War  for 
Independence.  Bv  Bknson  J.  IjOssino.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  0(X* 
Sheep  or  Bonn,  %\h  00;  Half  Calf,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812 :  or.  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of 
the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last  War 
for  American  Independence.  By  Bkkson  J.  Lossing.  With  several 
hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Bnrritt,  chiefly  from 
Oiiginal  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pages,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00; 
Sheep  or  Roan,  $8  50;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  Bv  Thomas  Babington  Macaclay. 
r»  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  50;  Half  Calf,  $21  25;  12mo, 
Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $G  00;  Half  Calf,  $12  75. 

MACAULAY'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  With  Por- 
trait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  uncut  edges  and  gi!t 
tops,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  t>9  50.  Popular  Edition,  2 
vob.  in  one,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

FORSTERS  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SOVIET.  The  F^rly  Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift  (1067-1711).  By  John  FoiiCTKR.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  CJoth, 
$2  50. 

♦GREEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  A 
Short  Historj'  of  the  English  People.  By  J.  R.  Gueen,  M.A.,  Exam- 
iner in  the  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With  Tables  and  Col- 
ored Maps.     8vo,  Cloth,  $1  52. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Bv  Henky  Hallam.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1>  00  j  Sheep, 
$2  50;   Half  Calf,  $4  *25. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII. 
to  the  Death  of  George  II.  Bv  Henky  Hallam.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00; 
Sheep,  $2  50;  Half  Calf,  $4  25. 

HALLAM'S  LITERATURE.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuiies.  By  Hek- 
iiY  Hallam.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00;  Half  Calf. 
$8  50. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S  HEART  OF  AFRICA.  The  Heart  of  Africa. 
Three  Years'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  liegions  of  the 
Centre  of  Africa.  From  18C8  to  1871.  Bv  Dr.  Georo  Sciiwein- 
FrKTii.  Translated  bv  Ellen  E.  Frewer.  With  an  Introduction  bv 
WiNWooD  Reai>e.  Illustrated  by  al>out  130  Woodcuts  from  Drawing; 
made  by  the  Author,  and  with  two  Maps.     2  vols.,  8vc,  Cloth,  ^  00. 
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M*CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclopa?dia  of  Bib- 
licnl,  Tlieologicail,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev. 
John  M*Clintock,  D.D.,  and  Jamks  Strong,  S.T.D.  7  vols,  note 
ready.  Roval  8vo.  Price  per  vol.,  Clotli,  fJo  00;  Sheep,  $6  00; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Lectures  Delivered  at 
the  Roval  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February  and  March,  1874. 
By  R.  BoswoRTH  Smith,  M. A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow  School; 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  an  Appendix  containing 
Emanuel  Deutsch's  Article  on  ** Islam."     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MOSIIEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem 
in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  (Miurch  Power  are  con 
sidcred  in  their  Connection  with  the  State  of  I^earning  and  Philosophy, 
and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Tmnslated, 
with  Notes,  &c.,  bv  A.  Macl.\ine,  D.D.  Continued  to  182(i,  bv  C. 
CooTE,  LL.D.  2'vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  00;  Sheep,  $5  00;  Half  Calf, 
$8  50. 

HARPERS  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.     Literal  Translations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  r>0  each. 

C^SAR.  —  Virgil.  —  Sallust.  —  Horace.  —  Cicero's  Orations.— 
Cicero's  Offices,  &c. — Cicero  on  Oratory  ani>  Orators. — 
Tacitus  (2  vols.). — Terence. —  Sophocles. — Juvenal. — Xeno- 
piioN. — Homer's  Iliad. — Homer's  Odyssey. — Herodotus. — De- 

SlOSTHENES  (2  vols.). — TlIUCYDIDES. — .^SCHYLUS. — EuRIPIDES   (2 

vols.). — LivY  (2  vols.). — Plato  [Select  Dialogues]. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  Soutli  Africa:  including  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Y'eai's'  Resi- 
dence in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Continent,  down 
the  River  Zaml>csi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Livingstone, 
LL.D.,  D.C. L.  With  Portrait,  Afaps,  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth. 
$4  50;  Sheep,  $5  00;  Half  Calf,  ^(j  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zam- 
besi and  its  TribuUiries,  and  of  the  Discover>'  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Nvassa,  1858-1804.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstone.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.  '  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $5  50;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONES  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1805  to  his  Death.  Continued  by 
a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sutferings,  obtained  fi-om  his 
Faiiliful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller,  F.R.G.S., 
liector  ofTwvwell,  Northampton.  With  Portrait.  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  ^5  00;  Sheep,  $5  50;  Half  Calf,  ;ii7  25.  Clieap 
Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  5^2  50. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00; 
Sheep,  *22  80;  Half  Calf,  $39  00. 
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KECLUS'S  EARTH.  The  Earth :  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By  £li8ee  Kecuth.  With  234  Maps 
and  Illustrations,  and  23  Page  Maps  printed  in  Colors.  8vo,  Clotl*, 
$5  00;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

RECLUS'S  OCEAN.  The  Ocean,  Atmosphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
Second  Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  ihe  Life  of  the  Globe.  By 
£li8£k  Reclu8.  Profiiselv  Illustrated  >vith  250  Maps  or  Figures,  and 
27  Maps  printed  in  Colors. '  8vo,  Cloth,  f  G  00;  Half  Culf,  ^8  25. 

NORDHOFFS  COMMUNISTIC  S()C1P:T1ES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  C'ommunistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from  Per- 
sonal Visit  and  Observation  ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Econ- 
omists, Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amana,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora,  Icarian, 
and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Religious  Creeds 
and  Practices,  tlieir  ScK-ial  Theories  and  Life,  Numbers,  Industries,  and 
Present  Condition.  By  Cuaules  Nokdiioff.  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  %\  00. 

NORDHOFFS  CALIFORNIA.  Califomia:  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and 
Residence.  A  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

NORDHOFF'S  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  THE 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  Northern  Califoniia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  By  Charles  Nohdiioff.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 

PARTON'S  CARICATURE.  Caricature  and  Otlier  Conuc  Art,  in  All 
Times  and  Many  Lands.  By  James  Parton.  With  203  Illustnitions. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Tops  and  uncut  edges,  $5  00. 

•RAWLINSON'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  IIIS'PORV.     A  Mannal 

of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  tlic  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  Comprising  the  History  of  Chaldan,  Assyria,  Metlia,  Baby- 
loniai,  Lydia,  Ph(Knicia,  Syria,  Judoia,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Persia,  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Parthia,  and  Rome.  By  (iEORc.e  Rawi.ixsox,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
l2mo,  Cloth,  %\  40. 

NICHOLS'S  ART  EDUCATION.  Art  Education  applied  to  Industry. 
Bv  George  Ward  Nichols,  Author  of  **The  Story  of  the  Great 
March."     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

BAKER'S  ISMAILYA.  Ismailia :  a  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  for  t!ie  Suppression  of  the  Slave-trnde,  organized  by  Ismail, 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  Bv  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  Pasha,  F.R.S.. 
F. R.(i.S.  With  ^rnpsj  Portraits,  and  lllustraiions.  8vo,  Cloth,  f  5  00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in- 
cluding a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebri<les.  Bv  James  Boswell, 
Esq.  Edited  bv  John  Wilson  (Broker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Por- 
trait  of  Boswell.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  5*4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00  ;  Half  Calf, 
f  S  50. 
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VAN-LENNEP'S  BIBLE  LANDS.  Bible  Lands:  their  Modern  Cus. 
toms  nnd  Mannei's  Illustrative  of  Scripture.  By  tlie  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Van-Lennkp,  D.D.  lliu!»tratcd  with  upward  ot'iiriO  Wood  Engmvings 
and  two  Colored  Maps.  838  pp.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Slieep,  $6  00; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

VINCENT'S  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  The  Land  of 
the  White  Elephant:  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Asia.  A  Per* 
sonal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  embracing 
the  Countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China  (1871-2). 
By  Frank  Vincknt,  Jr.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans,  and  Woodculs. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

Sfl  A  KSPEAKE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  With 
Corrections  and  Notes.  Engravings.  (>  vols.,  12mo,  Clotli,  $9  00.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  ^4  00;  Sheep,  f5  00.  In  one  vol.,  8vo,  Sheep, 
i|4  00. 

SMILESS  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Hnguenots: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  Pilngland  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Smiles.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFfER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Country  of  the  Vaudois.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILESS  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson ;  comprising,  also,  a 
History  of  the  Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Railwny  Locomotive. 
Bv  Samuel  Smiles.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  .^3  00. 

SQUIEK'S  PERU.  Peru  :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the 
Lnnd  of  the  Incus.  By  E.  (yeouge  Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  U.  S. 
Commissioner  to  Peru,  Author  of  **  Nicaragua,"  "Ancient  Monuments 
of  Mississippi  Valley,"  &c.,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    8vo,  Cloth,  $r>  00. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Miss)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  witl>  the  Kegal 
Succession  of  Great  Britain.  Bv  Agnes  Strickland.  8  vols.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $512  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $2G  00. 

THE  ^CHALLENGER"  EXPEDITION.  TheAtlnntic:  an  Account 
of  the  (ieneral  Results  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  of  II. M.S.  *'(.'hal- 
lenger."  By  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  K.(\B..  F.R.S.  With  numer- 
ons  Illustrations,  CN)lored  Maps,  and  Charts,  from  Drawings  by  J.  J. 
Wvld,  engraved  bv  J.  D.  Cooper,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved 
by'C.  H.  Jeens.    '2  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  ^12  00. 

BOURNE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  LOCKE.  The  Life  of  John  Locke.  By 
IL  R.  Fox  Bourne.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Clotli,  uncut  edges  and  gilt  tops, 
%U  00. 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  First  Series  :  From  the  Com- 
inenceincnt  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of 
tlie  Bourbons  in  1815.  [In  nUdition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter  LXXVI., 
which  correct  tlie  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning  the  United 
States,  A  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to  this  American 
pjdiiion.]  Second  Series:  From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  to 
the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $1G  00 ; 
Sheep,  $20  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $34  00. 

WALLACE  S  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS. 
The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  With  a  Study  of  the  Re- 
lations of  Living  and  Extinct  Faunas  as  Elucidating  the  Past  Changes 
of  the  Earth's  Surface.  By  Alfred  Russkl  Wallace.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     In  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00. 

AVALLACE'S  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO.  The  Malay  Archipelago: 
the  Land  of  the  Orang-Utaii  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative 
of  Travel,  1854-18G2.  With  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  Bv  Alfred 
RussEL  Wallace.  With  Ten  Maps  and  Fifty-one  Elegant  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

GIBBONS  ROME.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  Edwakd  Gibhon.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  II.  Milman 
and  M.  Guizot.  With  Index.  G  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  80;  Sheep, 
%1  20;  Half  Calf,  $15  30. 

GRIFFIS'S  JAPAN.  The  Mikado's  Empire:  Book  I.  History  of  Japan, 
from  GGO  n.(\  to  1S72  A.D.  Book  II.  Pci*sonal  Experiences,  Observa- 
tions, and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  By  William  Elliot  Grif- 
Fis,  A.M.,  late  of  the  Imperial  Univer^itv  of  Tokio,  Japan.  Copiously 
Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;   Half  (^alf,  $G  25. 

THOMPSON'S  PAPACY  AND  THE  CIVIL  POWER.  The  Papacy 
and  the  CMvil  Power.  Bv  the  Hon.  R.  W.  Thomi'Sok,  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  SCOTLAND:  from  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from  the 
Works  of  tlie  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices.  By  James  Grant  Wi'.son.  With  Portraits  ou  Steel. 
2  volumes,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00;  Half  Calf,  $14  50;  Full  Morocco, 
$18  00. 

•THE  STUDENTS  SERIES.  With  Mans  and  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth. 

France. — Gibbon. — Greece. — Hume. — Rome  (hy  Liddell). — Old 
Testament  History. — New  Testament  History. — Stricklani/h 
Queens  of  Esglam)  (Abridged).  — Ancient  History  of  the 
East.  —  Hallam's  Middle  Aces.  —  Hallam's  CoNSTiTirrroNAi 
History  of  England. — Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology. — Meri. 
vale's  General  Hlstory  of  Rome.  — (^ox's  Genlral  History 
OF  Greece. — Classical  Dictionary.     Price  $1  40  i-^er  volume. 

t^Ewis's  IHsToRY  of  Germant.     Piice  $1  75. 


8     Valuable  and  Interesting  Works  for  Public  and  Private  Libraries, 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  Iliston  of  Friednch  II., 
cnlled  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  rortraits,  Maps, 
riniis,  &c.  C  vols.,  rimo,  Cloth,  $12  00;  Sheep,  $14  40;  Half  Calf, 
$22  50. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  F.  Schajff,  D.D. 
018  pp.,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

This  work  embraces  in  one  volume : 

I.  ON  A  FRESH  REVISION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. By  J.  B.  LiGHTFooT,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St.  Pauls, 
and  llnlscan  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     19G  pp. 

IL  ON  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT in  Connection  witli  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its 
Revision.  By  Riciiaud  Ciienevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin.     194  pp. 

in.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  EN- 
GLISH VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  C. 
J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.     178  pp. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison, 
embracing;  the  whole  of  the  Spectator.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $C  00; 
Sheep,  $7  50;  Half  Calf,  $12  75. 

AN^^UAL  RECORD  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  The  Annual 
Record  of  Science  and  Industry.  Edited  by  Professor  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  Assistance  of  Eminent 
Men  of  Science.  The  Yearly  Volumes  for  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875, 
187G  are  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. 

BROUGHAMS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham.     Written  by  Himself.     3  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

BULWER'S  HORACE.  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  A  Metrical 
Translation  into  English.  W^ith  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin  Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Mac- 
leane,  and  Yongc.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BULWERS  KING  ARTHUR.  King  Arthur.  A  Poem.  By  Lord 
Lytton.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BULWT.RS  PROSE  WORKS.  The  Miscellaneous  Prose  W^orks  of 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  2  vols.,  l2mo.  Cloth,  $3  50.  Also,  in 
uniform  style,  Caxtoniana,     12mo,  Cloth,  .*1  75. 

DAVIS'S  CARTHAGE.  Carthage  and  her  Remains  :  being  i  n  Account 
of  the  Excavations  and  Rese;irches  on  the  Site  of  the  PhaMiicinn  Me- 
tropolis in  Africa  and  other  Adjacent  Places.  Conducted  imder  the 
Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  By  Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.R.Ci.S. 
Profuselv  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  Chromo-Lilhogrnphs,  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;   Half  Calf,  $0  25.  ^ 
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CAMEKONVS  ACROSS  AFRICA.  Across  Afiicn.  Bv  Verset  Lov- 
ETT  Cameiio.v,  C\B.,  D.C.L.,  C«)mnmnder  Roynl  Navv,  Gold  Medal- 
ist Royal  Geographical  Society,  i&c.  With  a  Map  and  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  Cloth,  }§<'>  00. ' 

CARLYLE'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  The  French  Revolution :  a 
History.  Bv  Thomas  Caulyle.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50;  Sheep, 
$4  30 ;  Huff  Cult;  %1  00. 

CARLYLE'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Oliver  Cromwell's  T^ttei-s  and 
S))eeches,  including  the  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition.  With  Eluci- 
dations. By  Thomas  Caulyle.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50;  Sheep, 
8-t  30;  Half  Calf,  ^7  00. 

EARTH'S  NORTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA.  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa :  heing  a  Journal  of  an  Expedi- 
tion undertaken  under  the  Aus]>ices  of  H.B.M.'s  Government,  in  the 
Y'ears  1841)-18.:>5.  Bv  Hksry  Bakth,  Th.I).,  D.C.L.  Illustrated. 
8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  {&12  00 ;  Sheep,  S?13  50  ;  Half  Calf,  $18  lo, 

THOMSON'S  LAND  AND  BOOK.  The  Land  and  the  Book;  or. 
Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners  and  ("ustoms,  the  Scenes 
and  the  Scenerv,  of  the  Holv  Land.  Bv  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twen- 
tv-tive  Years  a  Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Svria  and  Palestine. 
With  two  elaborate  Maps  of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jcniwdcm, 
and  several  hundred  Engravings,  representing  the  Scenery,  Topogra- 
phv,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  Costumes,  Manuel's, 
anil  Habits  of  the  People.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $G  00; 
Half  Calf,  $^8  50. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  I'OEMS.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.  With  numerous  lUustnitions  by  Imminent 
Artists,  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

CRUISE  OF  THE  "CHALLENGER.'  Voyages  over  many  Seas, 
Scenes  in  many  Lands.  By  W.  J.  ^,  SriiY,  R.N.  With  Map  and  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $?2  (X). 

DU  CHAILLK'S  AFRICA.  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equa- 
torial Africa:  with  Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie  Peo- 
ple, and  of  the  Chase  of  the  (iorilla,  the  Oocodile,  I..e\>pard,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamus,  and  other  Animals.  By  Paul  B.  Di*  Chaillu.  I11u8« 
trated.     8vo,  Cloth,  .<«5  00;  Sheep,  ^5  50;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

DU  CHAILUrs  ASHANGO  LAND.  A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land, 
and  Further  Penetration  into  Equatorial  Africa.  By  Paul  B.  Du 
Chaillu.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  !j5  00;  Sheep,  $5'5();  Half  Calf, 
$7  2."'>. 

WHITES  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW.  The  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew:  Preceded  by  n  History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in 
the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  Hexbt  White,  M.A.  With  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  %\  75. 
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DRAPER'S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.I).  8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edgetf, 
$10  50;  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  2o. 

DRAPER'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  A 
History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By  John  W. 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  Revised.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  00 ;   Half  Calf,  $G  fiO. 

DRAPER'S  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.  Thouphts  on  the  Future 
CMvil  Policy  of  America.  By  John  W.  Drapkr,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ciieinistrv  and  Plivsiologv  in  the  Unive:*sity  of  New  York. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $3  7r>. 

WOOD'S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS.  Homes  Without  Hands: 
being  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  (J.  Wooj>,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Il- 
lustrated.   8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50 ;  Sheep  or  Jioan,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $G  75. 

FLAMMARIONS  ATMOSPHERE.  The  Atmosphere.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Camillg  Flammarion.  Edited  by  James  Glai- 
suER,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magneticnl  and  Meteorological 
Department  of  the  Royal  Observatorv  at  Greenwich.  With  10  Chrorao- 
Liihograplis  and  86  Woodcuts.     8vo,  Cloth,  $(>  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  25. 

ABBOrrS  DICTIONARY  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.  A 
Dictionary  of  Religious  Knowledge,  for  Popular  and  Prote^ssional  Use; 
comprising  full  Information  on  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Subjects.  With  nearly  One  Thousand  Majis  and  Illustrations.  YA- 
iied  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  AniioxT,  with  the  C'o-operation  of  ilie  Rev. 
T.  C.  CoNAXT,  1).  1).  Royal  8vo,  containing  over  1000  pages,  Cloth, 
$G  00 ;  Sheep,  $7  00  ;   Half  Morocco,  §58  50. 

ABBOrrS  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  The  History  of  Frederick 
tlie  Second,  called  Frederick  the  (ireat.  Bv  John  S.  C.  Aubott.  Il- 
lustrated.    8vo,  Cloth,  .^5  00;  Half  Calf,  5^"7  2r>. 

ABBOTTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FREXCH  REVOLUTION.  The 
French  Revolution  of  178I>,  as  viewed  in  tlie  Light  of  Republican  Insti- 
tutions. Bv  John  S.  C'.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $.")  00; 
Sheep,  8i>  ''io ;  Half  Calf,  %1  25. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  The  Histoiy  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Bv  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  and 
Portraits  on  Steel.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Jg^lO  00;  Sheep,  $11  00;  Half 
Calf,  .$14  50. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA.  Napoleon  at  St.  Hele- 
na :  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  and  Remarkable  (^»nversations  of  the 
Emperor  during  the  Five  and  a  Half  Years  of  his  Captivity.  Collected 
fiom  the  Memorials  of  Las  Casas,  O'.Meara,  Montholon,  Antommarchi, 
and  others.  Bv  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00  : 
Sheep,  $5  50  ;*  Half  Calf,  ^1  25. 
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